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Preface 


The  present  revision  of  Composition  for  College  Students  was  re- 
quested by  many  teachers  who  have  used  the  book  year  after 
year  and  now  wish  it  brought  up  to  date.  The  authors  realize 
that  there  are  many  hazards  in  revision,  especially  of  a  book  that, 
has  been  long  before  the  public  and  has  been  used  by  teachers  in 
colleges  and  universities  of  widely  varying  aims. 

There  can  be  no  unanimity  of  opinion  in  such  a  clientele. 
Moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  majority  would 
like  to  see  added,  dropped,  altered,  or  left  as  it  was.  So  the  authors 
in  their  efforts  to  please  their  friends  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
rely  on  their  own  convictions  and  judgment.  They  can  only  hope 
that  the  changes  they  have  made  will  sum  up  to  a  positive  gain. 

The  principles  of  rhetoric,  though  not  subject  to  essential 
change,  can  be  expressed  in  many  ways.  The  authors  naturally 
believe  that  with  the  passage  of  a  decade  they  have  grown  a 
little  in  wisdom  and  skill  and  have  become  better  able  to  express 
what  they  have  to  say.  The  standards  of  acceptability  in  idiom 
and  grammar  inevitably  undergo  a  constant  change;  such 
changes  must  be  —  and  have  been  —  recognized.  No  one  will 
doubt  the  usefulness  of  bringing  the  text  up  to  date,  both  where 
matters  of  fact  are  concerned  and  where  illustrations  have  a 
topical  reference. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  remains  exactly  what  it  has 
always  been.  Its  fundamental  position,  set  forth  at  some  length 
in  Chapter  I,  is  that  writing  is  an  art  among  other  arts,  that  it  is 
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governed  by  principles  and  techniques,  and  that  these  principles 
and  techniques  should  be  definitely  and  systematically  taught. 
In  this  regard  it  may  be  said  to  represent  a  continuance  and  a 
development,  in  our  time  and  generation,  though  in  simple  form, 
of  a  long  and  respectable  tradition  —  the  tradition  (in  recent 
American  education)  of  such  teachers  as  Hill,  Barrett  Wendell, 
Genung,  and  Scott. 

Mr.  Thomas  assumes  primary  responsibility  for  Chapters  III, 
IV,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX;  Mr.  Manchester  for  Chapters  I,  V,  and 
X;  Mr.  Manchester  and  Mr.  Scott  for  Chapter  II  (the  present 
revision  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Scott) ;  Mr.  Scott  for  Chapter  VI  and 
the  Handbook. 

Detailed  acknowledgments  of  help  received,  after  so  many 
incarnations  of  this  book,  would  be  impracticable,  or  if  practica- 
ble they  would  be  tedious.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  authors  are 
deeply  grateful  to  every  one  of  the  many  friends  and  scholars  to 
whom  the  Fifth  Edition  of  Composition  for  College  Students  is 
indebted. 
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chapter  i  To  the  Student 


You  have  just  entered  on  a  college  course  in  writing.  You  have 
undertaken  to  improve  yourself  in  a  difficult  and  complex  art. 
You  wish  to  be  able  to  express  your  thoughts  and  feelings  with 
correctness  and  force. 

What,  you  may  be  curious  to  know,  is  the  exact  nature  of  the 
job  before  you?  What  are  its  principal  elements?  What  demands 
will  it  make  upon  you?  And  finally,  what  hints  can  be  given  that 
will  save  you  needless  vexation  and  waste  of  time? 

It  is  to  try  to  answer  such  questions  as  these  that  this  chapter 
is  written. 

About  one  thing  it  is  well  to  be  clear  at  the  start.  Learning 
to  write  is  learning  how  best  to  express  the  facts,  opinions,  and 
feelings  that  you  already  possess,  or  may  hereafter  possess;  it 
is  not  a  process  of  acquiring  new  material  for  expression.  To  be 
sure,  one  can  never  become  remarkable  as  a  writer  until  he  has 
something  to  say  that  is  really  worth  saying.  But  the  advance- 
ment of  your  knowledge  is  the  main  business  of  nearly  all  your 
education  and  the  natural  result  of  your  gradual  experience  of 
life;  it  is  not  the  main  business  of  your  course  in  writing.  Writing 
is  an  art,  a  skill;  and  your  success  in  mastering  it  comes  from 
learning  its  secrets  and  how  to  put  them  in  practice,  not  from 
obtaining  new  knowledge. 

Still,  so  close  is  the  relation  between  the  extent  and  quality 
of  your  knowledge  and  the  quality  of  what  you  write,  that  it  is 
well,  even  for  the  sake  of  your  writing,  that  you  add  to  your 
intellectual  stores  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  you  as  a  student  two 
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basic  means  of  doing  so  are  obvious.  One  is  close  attention  to 
your  regular  college  work;  the  other  is  wide  general  reading. 
A  modern  university,  said  Carlyle,  is  a  collection  of  books.  Your 
own  university  or  college  library,  whether  large  or  small,  con- 
tains many  hundreds  of  volumes  in  which  have  been  deposited 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  ages.  Addressing  a  student  body, 
a  distinguished  dean  once  remarked,  "A  man  who  comes  to 
college  intending  to  read  the  library  through  is  either  a  fool  or 
a  genius."  Vivid  realization  of  the  incalculable  value  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  resulting  determination  to  acquire  it,  are  of  them- 
selves suggestive  of  greatness. 

But  now  let  us  consider  your  immediate  problem  and  name 
the  qualities  you  must  achieve  if  you  are  to  write  well.  These 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  phrases:  (1)  effectiveness  in  general 
plan,  and  (2)  effectiveness  in  details. 

By  effectiveness  in  general  plan  is  meant  such  an  arrangement 
of  your  ideas  as  will  enable  your  readers  to  catch  the  main  drift 
of  your  message  without  effort  and  without  confusion.  In  very 
short  compositions,  such  as  brief  notes  of  the  length  of  a  sentence 
or  a  few  sentences,  the  question  of  general  plan  does  not  arise; 
but  where  what  you  have  to  say  extends  through  a  page,  or 
through  many  pages,  it  does  arise,  and  must  be  given  the 
closest  attention.  For  it  can  seldom  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
You  suddenly  get  an  idea  for  an  essay;  you  are  enthusiastic  about 
its  possibilities;  you  are  sure  that  without  more  ado  you  can 
start  writing  and  get  what  you  want  to  say  said  —  but  beware ! 
Experience  shows  that  your  chances  of  success  are  almost  neg- 
ligible. It  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  have  lost  your  way 
before  you  have  written  two  pages,  or  even  a  single  page,  and 
that  by  the  time  you  have  come  to  where  you  expected  to  end 
your  composition  you  will  have  only  the  haziest  notion  of  what 
it  was  that  you  originally  had  in  mind. 

Nothing  in  the  world  seems  easier,  at  first  glance,  than  to 
achieve  an  effective  general  plan;  almost  nothing  else,  in  prac- 
tice, turns  out  to  be  so  hard.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  very  greatest  prose  writers  as  the  architectural 
skill  with  which  they  build  up  their  compositions. 
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The  importance  of  the  general  plan  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  said;  it  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  For  upon  this  more 
than  upon  anything  else  depends  your  success  or  failure  in 
getting  your  message  to  your  reader.  You  may  write  in  excellent 
language,  compose  good  sentences,  develop  paragraphs  which 
in  themselves  are  faultless,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  your  composition 
leave  your  reader  baffled  and  bewildered.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  be  distinctly  incorrect  in  minor  respects,  so  incorrect 
even  that  you  would  be  much  embarrassed  to  acknowledge  your 
errors,  and  yet  with  a  well-conceived  plan,  your  stream  of 
thought  flowing  smoothly  and  directly  to  its  goal,  you  can  still 
communicate  the  burden  of  your  meaning  —  in  other  words, 
you  can  obtain,  for  practical  purposes,  a  substantial  success. 

Never  perhaps  has  the  importance  of  the  general  plan  to  com' 
munication  of  thought  been  so  widely  appreciated  by  the 
general  public  as  it  is  now  in  America;  and  the  story  of  how 
this  has  come  to  pass  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is  just  one  more 
story  of  the  Second  World  War.  Our  vital  problem  when  we 
entered  the  conflict  was  that  of  production:  how  to  manufacture 
the  maximum  of  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  in  the  minimum  of 
time.  One  means  adopted  to  speed  up  the  industrial  process  was 
what  was  called  "training  within  industry"  —  the  idea  being 
that  formal,  carefully  considered  instruction  would  shorten  the 
time  otherwise  required  to  transform  thousands  of  unskilled  men 
and  women,  recruited  from  all  groups  of  the  population,  into 
useful  laborers.  Classes  were  formed,  for  example,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  promising  workmen  of  the  rank  and  file  into 
efficient  foremen,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  take  charge  of  new 
employees  and  teach  them  their  particular  jobs  —  in  an  airplane 
factory,  such  jobs  as  drilling  holes,  riveting,  smoothing  and 
polishing  metal  edges,  "safetying"  bolt  heads.  As  an  aid  in  this 
training,  little  cards  were  distributed  containing  on  one  side 
directions  on  "How  to  Get  Ready  to  Instruct,"  and,  on  the 
other  side,  on  "How  to  Instruct." 

Before  looking  at  the  "How  to  Instruct"  side  of  this  card,  as 
you  will  be  able  to  do  in  a  moment,  imagine  yourself  in  the 
position  of  a  foreman  training  a  new  employee  in  some  work 
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with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  ask  yourself  how  you  would 
go  about  your  task.  Would  you  say  to  him  at  once,  and  simply: 
"Here's  the  way  to  do  it,"  and  proceed  with  a  demonstration, 
being  careful  in  the  process  to  show  your  own  skill,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  cheery  "Well,  now,  is  that  clear?  Suppose  you 
try  it"?  Then  if  he  fumbled  and  failed  —  as  he  would  almost 
certainly  do  —  would  you  go  through  the  cycle  over  again,  and 
still  again,  until  he  was  too  much  abashed  to  admit  his  diffi- 
culties and  thought  he  "had  it  now"  and  would  "do  all  right"? 
Of  course  you  wouldn't  be  guilty  of  just  these  things,  but  are 
you  sure,  not  having  thought  much  about  the  problem,  that 
your  method  would  be  radically  different  and  more  helpful? 

At  all  events,  here  is  the  method  actually  taught  by  the 
Government  agency.  (Observe,  incidentally,  the  sharp  challenge 
to  the  instructor  at  the  bottom  of  the  card.) 


HOW    TO    INSTRUCT 

Step  1  —  Prepare  the  Worker 

Put  him  at  ease. 

Find   out   what  he   already   knows 

about  the  job. 

Get  him  interested  in  learning  job. 

Place  in  correct  position. 
Step  2  —  Present  the  Operation 

Tell,  Show,  Illustrate,  and  Question 

carefully  and  patiently. 

Stress  key  points. 

Instruct  clearly  and  completely,  tak- 
ing up  one  point  at  a  time  —  but  no 

more  than  he  can  master. 
Step  3  —  Try  Out  Performance 

Test  him  by  having  him  perform  job. 

Have  him  tell  and  show  you;  have 

him  explain  key  points. 

Ask  questions  and  correct  errors. 

Continue  until  you  know  HE  knows. 
Step  4  —  Follow  Up 

Put  him  on  his  own.  Designate  to 

whom  he  goes  for  help. 

Check  frequently.  Encourage  ques- 
tions.   Get    him    to    look    for    key 

points  as  he  progresses. 

Taper  off  extra  coaching  and  close 

follow-lip.  16—26793-3 

If    Worker    Hasn't    Learned, 
the  Instructor  Hasn't  Tausrht 
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In  form  and  logic,  you  may  happen  to  notice,  this  miniature 
chart  is  not  perfect,  and  in  this  respect  may  indicate  haste  in  its 
preparation;  but  basically  it  is  clear.  What  it  does,  first  of  all, 
is  to  suggest  forcibly  the  immensely  important  idea  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  desirable  order,  even  in  the  most  concrete  and 
practical  matters,  and  that  this  is  something  worth  striving  for. 
Once  a  future  foreman  is  convinced  that  it  pays  to  puzzle  out 
in  advance  just  where  to  begin,  by  what  steps  to  go  on,  and 
how  to  end,  in  presenting  the  details  of  even  an  elementary  job, 
the  most  vital  part  of  his  instruction  has  been  accomplished.  For, 
moved  by  this  conviction,  he  will  in  all  probability  figure  out 
a  useful  order  for  himself.  But  of  course  the  card  does  more 
than  suggest  the  desirability  of  order:  it  establishes  a  definite 
procedure,  and  in  connection  with  each  step  supplies  details  and 
warnings. 

Possibly  it  is  in  connection  with  such  a  practical  matter  as 
we  have  been  considering  that  you  can  best  understand  the 
importance  of  the  general  plan;  but  that  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance everywhere  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  mind  has  its 
preferred  ways  of  taking  in  ideas,  and  a  writer  ignores  them  at 
his  peril.  What  these  ways  are,  your  course  in  composition 
should  go  far  to  make  plain. 

But  effectiveness  in  general  plan  by  itself  is  not  enough.  For 
complete  success  you  must  make  sure  also  of  effectiveness  in 
details  —  by  which  is  meant  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
correctness  of  word,  phrase,  and  sentence,  and  with  force  and 
finish  of  style.  Correctness  involves,  first  of  all,  correct  grammar; 
and  grammar,  even  the  most  elementary  —  there  is  no  use 
disguising  the  fact  —  is  by  no  means  easy  to  master.  Indeed,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  relative  difficulty  of  this  subject, 
among  other  school  subjects,  is  sufficiently  realized.  It  is  highly 
abstract,  and  therefore  for  many  students  hard  to  grasp;  it  is 
complex;  it  is  something  which  in  part  conforms  to  logic,  and 
therefore  can  be  reasoned  out,  but  in  part  follows  not  logic  but 
slowly  developed  usage.  It  can  be  wholly  conquered  only  through 
long,  consecutive,  thorough  study.  Correctness  involves,  also,  the 
mastery  of  spelling,  which  in  our  language  is  notoriously  incon- 
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sistent,  and  therefore  must  to  a  large  extent  be  learned  by  heart 
—  word  by  word.  It  involves  also  correct  meanings  of  words, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  still  harder  to  make  sure  of,  correct  idiom. 
Idiom  is  especially  troublesome  for  the  same  reason  that  parts 
of  spelling  and  of  grammar  are  especially  troublesome:  it  often 
has  nothing  to  do  with  logic,  and  therefore  nothing  to  do  with 
those  laws  of  reasoning  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  we  all 
intuitively  comprehend.  And  then  there  is  punctuation,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  much  too  important  to  be  left  out  of  this  list,  and 
which  simply  cannot  be  understood,  regardless  of  whether  one 
prefers  "close  punctuation"  or  "loose  punctuation,"  without  an 
understanding  of  basic  grammar. 

So  much  for  correctness.  There  remains  the  other  aspect  of 
effectiveness  in  details:  force  and  finish  of  style.  Involved  here 
are  such  matters  as  naturalness  and  directness  of  statement, 
variety  of  sentence  structure,  balance  of  phrase  and  clause,  con- 
creteness  and  grace  of  vocabulary,  propriety  of  word  and  phrase 
in  relation  to  subject  and  general  tone,  satisfactory  sentence 
rhythm  —  for  prose  has  its  rhythm  as  well  as  verse,  the  difference 
being  that  in  verse  the  rhythm  approximates  regularity,  while 
in  prose  it  is  irregular  and  therefore  unpredictable.  A  prose 
sentence  has  good  rhythm  when  it  reads  easily,  smoothly;  when 
it  may  be  spoken,  in  Shakespeare's  words,  "trippingly  on  the 
tongue."  It  has  bad  rhythm,  or  no  rhythm  at  all,  when  one 
reads  it  aloud  only  with  effort  and  calculation,  pausing  awk- 
wardly here  and  there  to  preserve  the  sense,  or  else  to  recover 
breath  completely  exhausted  by  long  stretches  of  words.  It 
should  be  possible  to  say  of  any  page  of  prose:  "It  reads  well"; 
and  such  commendation  cannot  be  given,  no  matter  what  other 
virtues  may  be  present,  if  rhythm  has  been  neglected. 

If  now  you  have  some  idea  of  the  many  particulars  involved  in 
"effectiveness  in  details,"  you  are  in  a  position  to  realize  one  of 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  your  course  in  composition.  In 
many  of  your  courses  the  members  of  the  class  may  be  said  to 
start  even,  or  nearly  so.  Their  progress  depends  primarily,  not 
on  what  they  knew  when  they  began  their  work,  but  rather  on 
the  amount  of  their  industry  and  the  quality  of  their  minds.  This 
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would  doubtless  be  true  of  a  beginning  course  in  chemistry,  or 
in  geology,  or  in  algebra,  or  in  world  history.  But  not  so,  em- 
phatically not  so,  in  English  composition.  Here  students  do  not 
start  even.  Here  they  may  differ  very  widely  as  regards  precisely 
those  things  that  have  most  to  do  with  their  progress  in  writing. 
Some,  for  example,  come  from  an  educated  environment;  some 
do  not.  Some  have  had  thorough  training  in  grammar;  by  far 
the  majority  have  not.  Some  have  read  widely  and  avidly  ever 
since  they  learned  to  read;  some  have  read  almost  nothing.  And 
so  on.  Of  all  the  respects  in  which  they  differ,  probably  that 
which  concerns  reading  is  most  important,  for  probably  most 
educated  persons  derive  from  reading,  more  than  from  all  other 
sources  put  together,  their  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  their  com- 
mand of  idiom,  their  acquaintance  with  varied  types  of  sentence 
structure,  their  feeling  for  rhythm.  From  reading  also,  no  doubt, 
they  acquire  some  feeling  for  the  larger  movement  of  thought, 
in  other  words  for  what  is  here  called  "the  general  plan." 

If  therefore  you  happen  to  find  yourself  among  the  less  for- 
tunate as  regards  your  preparation  for  work  in  English  com- 
position, and  for  that  reason  make  slow  progress  in  it,  you  must 
accept  the  situation  philosophically,  understanding  clearly  the 
cause  of  your  trouble  and  doing  what  you  can  by  extraordinary 
effort  to  make  up  for  your  disadvantage.  Your  comparatively 
low  grades  in  the  course,  or  even  your  temporary  failure  in  it, 
may  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  your  intellectual  capacity. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  encouraging  to  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
of  the  two  aspects  of  good  writing  —  effectiveness  in  general  plan 
and  effectiveness  in  details  —  the  former,  and  practically  the 
more  important,  depends  primarily  on  your  sheer  ability,  your 
ability  to  think. 

Let  the  plan  be  your  prime  concern.  Put  first  things  first,  as 
the  very  sensible  saying  goes;  and  the  first  thing  in  composition, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  basic  composing  —  the 
fashioning,  the  giving  shape  to,  the  arranging  according  to  a 
pattern.  That  job  once  accomplished,  the  general  course  of  your 
essay  once  provided  for,  you  can  settle  down  comfortably, 
within  the  limits  of  one  part  of  your  plan  after  another,  to  the 
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secondary  but  important  task  of  achieving  effectiveness  in 
details. 

Effectiveness  in  details,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  may  find  it 
best  not  to  worry  about  in  the  writing  out  of  your  first  draft,  lest 
by  doing  so  you  lose  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  your  original  con- 
ception. To  lose  that  may  mean  winding  up  with  a  composition 
that  is  wonderfully  correct,  but  at  the  same  time  wonderfully 
dead.  In  rhetoric  as  elsewhere,  a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion.  William  James,  the  distinguished  American  psychologist 
and  philosopher,  and  brilliant  writer,  is  reported  to  have  had 
for  his  motto,  "Compose  with  fury;  correct  with  phlegm."  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  compose  with  fury,  but  doubtless  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  the  way  of  rapid,  continuous  writing  is  the 
method  best  suited  to  many  persons.  In  this  matter,  as  in  other 
practical  details  of  writing,  temperaments  vary,  and  everyone 
must  let  experience  be  his  guide. 

But  however  it  may  be  about  writing  with  fury,  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  correcting  with  phlegm.  Horace, 
the  great  Roman  poet,  advised  some  friends  of  his,  in  case  they 
ever  wrote  anything,  to  put  it  away  and  keep  it  for  nine  years. 
That  is  longer  than  your  instructor  can  be  expected  to  wait  for 
your  theme,  but  he  will  certainly  desire  you  to  keep  it  long 
enough  to  revise  it  with  the  utmost  care.  Revision  can  be  done 
in  cold  blood,  as  James  suggests  —  at  a  time,  that  is,  when  you 
are  no  longer  aflame  with  your  message,  and  are  therefore  in 
the  best  condition  to  exercise  your  critical  faculty  and  bring  to 
bear  your  technical  acquaintance  with  English.  Of  course  not 
all  details  of  correctness  are  of  the  same  importance,  and  pos- 
sibly you  will  find  useful  the  following  suggestion  of  an  order  in 
which  to  go  over  your  preliminary  draft.  First  of  all,  be  sure  you 
make  such  use  of  topic  sentences  and  of  transitional  expressions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  your  general  plan  clear.  Then  see 
that  every  expression  you  set  down  as  a  sentence  actually  is  a 
sentence,  and  not  a  nondescript  fragment  of  a  sentence.  After 
that,  see  that  every  sentence  you  write  makes  sense;  for  since  the 
purpose  of  writing  is  to  communicate  thought,  the  presence  of  a 
single  sentence  that  turns  out  to  be  meaningless  is  a  serious  blot 
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even  on  an  otherwise  creditable  composition.  Next,  turn  your 
attention  to  details  of  grammar,  spelling,  idiom  —  and  of  course 
also  to  punctuation,  for  punctuation  can  be  a  great  help,  or 
hindrance,  to  making  your  sentences  clear.  And,  finally,  con- 
sider the  less  elementary  aspects  of  style,  such  as  concreteness, 
grace,  variety,  rhythm.  To  assure  yourself  that  you  have  achieved 
adequate  rhythm,  the  best  test  in  the  world  is  to  read  your  para- 
graphs aloud.  If  you  find  you  read  them  smoothly,  effortlessly, 
you  may  congratulate  yourself  and  pronounce  a  "Well  done." 

If  the  preceding  survey  suggests  that  learning  to  write  well  is 
a  complicated  and  strenuous  process,  it  is  suggesting  only  the 
truth.  It  is  only  saying  that  writing,  like  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  music,  is  a  fine  art.  One  does  not  learn  an  art  all 
at  once,  or  overnight,  however  talented  he  may  be.  On  the 
contrary  he  proceeds  one  step  at  a  time,  often  over  many  years. 
The  important  thing  is  that  he  focus  his  mind  on  each  new 
principle  or  bit  of  technique  as  it  comes  up,  and  make  himself 
master  of  that.  Every  difficulty  conquered  both  brings  its  own 
satisfaction  and  brightens  the  path  ahead.  The  fresh  adventure 
you  are  about  to  engage  in  can  be  a  thrilling  one  —  and  will 
be,  once  you  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  its  goal.  For  the 
ability  to  express  oneself  readily  and  well  is  a  primary  object  of 
all  genuine  education. 

Composition  for  College  Students  is  a  compendium  of  principles 
and  techniques  relating  to  effectiveness  in  general  plan  and 
effectiveness  in  details.  Much  further  than  these  words  suggest 
it  does  not  attempt  to  go.  Yet  in  concluding  this  preface  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  if  by  chance  you  aim  at  becoming 
a  writer  of  enduring  importance  you  have  more  to  do  than  to 
master  the  teachings  of  rhetoric.  Beyond  and  above  rhetoric  are 
other  things  not  less  indispensable  to  such  an  ambition  and  far 
more  rare.  For  a  hint  as  to  what  these  are  let  us  give  ourselves 
the  pleasure,  and  the  inspiration,  of  listening  to  some  eloquent 
words  by  an  ancient  Greek  critic.1  "Sublimity,"  he  says,  meaning 

1  Longinus,  On  the  Sublime,  translated  by  A.  O.  Prickard.  Oxford:  The  Claren- 
don Press,  1906.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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high  excellence  in  writing,  "is  the  note  which  rings  from  a 
great  mind.  .  .  .  The  true  orator  must  have  no  low  ungenerous 
spirit,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  they  who  think  small  thoughts, 
fit  for  slaves,  and  practice  them  in  all  their  daily  life,  should  put 
out  anything  to  deserve  wonder  and  immortality.  Great  words 
issue,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,*  from  those  whose  thoughts  are 
weighty.  So  it  is  on  the  lips  of  men  of  the  highest  spirit  that  words 
of  rare  greatness  are  found."  Thus  much  for  doctrine;  for  exhor- 
tation let  us  choose  a  thought  from  an  earlier  sentence  in  the 
same  passage:  "So  far  as  is  possible  we  must  nurture  our  souls  to 
all  that  is  great,  and  make  them,  as  it  were,  teem  with  noble 
endowment." 


chapter  n  The  Whole  Composition 

With  Special  Reference  to  Exposition 


A  composition  is  one  thing,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  it  be  of 
any  length,  it  is  many  things,  for  it  is  made  up  of  many  parts. 
It  consists  of  words,  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  also,  it  may  be, 
of  sections,  chapters,  and  even  volumes.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
study  of  the  composition  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  study  of  any  one  of  its  component  elements.  In  later 
chapters  of  this  book  will  be  found  separate  treatment  of  the 
three  fundamental  elements,  the  paragraph,  the  sentence,  and 
the  word.  The  present  chapter  is  concerned  only  with  the  com- 
position regarded  as  a  whole. 

It  is  limited  also  in  another  way.  In  respect  to  subject  and 
purpose  all  compositions  fall  into  one  or  another  of  four  "forms 
of  discourse"  (as  they  are  called),  exposition,  description,  nar- 
ration, and  argument.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  a  chapter 
on  the  whole  composition  should  deal  with  any  one  form  more 
than  with  another.  The  present  chapter  has  exposition  primarily 
in  view  only  because  exposition  is  the  most  typical  form  —  the 
one  that  is  probably  most  employed  in  life  and  most  indis- 
pensable. It  should  be  remembered  throughout,  however,  that 
although  exposition  is  always  kept  in  mind,1  and  although  vir- 
tually all  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from  this  one  form,  a  great 
part  of  what  is  said  is  true  of  all  forms  alike.  It  may  be  added 

1  This  is  not  quite  true,  since  no  pains  are  taken  to  keep  exposition  rigidly  sepa- 
rate from  its  near  neighbor,  argument. 

11 
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that  what  is  peculiar  to  description,  narration,  and  argument 
will  receive  ample  discussion  in  later  chapters. 

I.  What  Is  Exposition? 

Let  us  first  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  exposition. 
Perhaps,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
whenever  we  speak  or  write  anything  intended  to  give  informa- 
tion, or  to  make  known  our  opinions,  we  are  employing  exposi- 
tion. If  we  set  forth  the  chief  manufacturing  industries  of  New 
England,  or  express  our  conviction  that  the  President  has  acted 
wisely  in  vetoing  a  recent  bill,  we  are  plainly  within  the  limits 
of  this  simple  definition.  More  fully  defined,  exposition  is  that  form 
of  discourse  which  directly  states,  informs,  sets  forth,  explains,  defines, 
interprets,  analyzes,  construes.  If  with  these  suggestions  before  him 
the  student  still  finds  himself  doubtful  as  to  whether  a  given 
composition  belongs  in  the  expository  class,  he  may  try  testing 
it  with  reference  to  the  other  forms.  Is  its  primary  purpose  to 
describe,  that  is,  to  suggest  pictures  or  other  sense  impressions 
to  the  imagination?  Or  to  tell  a  story?  Or  to  convince  someone 
of  the  truth  of  a  statement?  If  its  primary  purpose  is  clearly 
none  of  these,  then  it  is  not  description,  narration,  or  argu- 
ment, and  must  therefore  be  exposition.  If  even  this  device 
leaves  the  student  in  doubt,  it  is  possible  that  the  composition 
in  question  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  exposition  and 
some  other  form,  and  that  whether  it  is  classified  in  one  or  the 
other  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance. 

The  expression  primary  purpose  just  used  should  be  particularly 
noted,  for  elements  of  one  form  of  discourse  may  appear  in  any 
other.  The  author  of  an  expository  composition  may  illustrate 
his  ideas  with  story  after  story,  until  much  the  greater  part  of 
what  he  has  written  is  narration  and  excites  the  interest  proper 
to  that  form,  and  yet  his  exposition  will  remain  exposition  and 
be  properly  classified  as  such.1  Similarly,  expository  elements 
may  appear  in  narration,  description,  and  argument;  descriptive 
elements  in  argument,  narration,  and  exposition;  etc.  The  final 

1  For  a  striking  instance  of  this,  see  "French  and  English  Chivalry,"  pp.  107-113. 
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classification  of  any  composition  depends  upon  its  purpose  when 
it  is  considered  as  a  whole  —  its  primary  purpose. 

Following  is  a  list  of  titles  all  of  which  suggest  expository  com- 
positions: 

The  Present  Opinion  of  Historians  as  to  Who  Caused  the  First  World 
War.  —  Sensible  Clothes  for  College  Girls.  —  Familiar  Ways  of  Pro- 
longing the  Life  of  Trees.  —  The  Wrong  Kind  of  Roommate.  — 
What  I  Think  of  College  "Traditions."  — The  Traditional  Meaning  of 
"Gentleman."  —  The  Nature  of  Russia's  Present  Government.  —  The 
Personality  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  —  Poker  as  a  Game  of  Skill. 
—  The  Importance  of  Knowing  World  Geography.  —  How  Can  a  Girl 
Make  Her  Way  through  College? 

Examples  of  exposition  and  further  expository  titles  will  be 
found  throughout  the  present  chapter.1 

II.  The  Four  Laws 

It  happens  that  most  of  what  is  important  to  say  about  writing 
can  be  comprised  under  four  laws: 

A.  Unity 

B.  Coherence 

C.  Emphasis 

D.  Interest 

For  practical  purposes  we  may  reduce  these  four  laws  to  a  series 
of  simple  questions: 

1.  What  do  I  want  to  say? 

2.  In  what  order  shall  I  arrange  my  material,  and  How  shall  I 
make  this  order  apparent? 

3.  How  shall  I  make  important  matter  stand  out? 

4.  How  shall  I  interest  my  reader? 

These  laws,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  be  with  us  throughout 
most  of  the  volume,  for  they  apply  to  the  paragraph  and  the 
sentence  as  well  as  to  the  whole  composition,  and  to  argument, 

1  Many  lists  of  topics  suitable  for  students'  expository  compositions  will  be  found 
in  Section  V,  pp.  62,  63. 
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description,  and  narration  as  well  as  to  exposition.  It  is  with 
their  application  to  the  whole  composition  and  to  exposition 
that  we  are  here  concerned. 

A.    UNITY 

The  law  of  unity,  or  oneness,  requires  that  the  composition 
shall  be  about  one  thing.  It  forbids  us,  for  example,  to  write 
about  television  and  abolishing  restrictions  on  voting  in  the 
same  article.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To  write  about  two  things 
in  the  same  composition,  however  skillfully  they  may  be  handled, 
is  at  best  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  reader  between  them,  and 
at  worst  not  only  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  reader  but  to 
bring  about  a  confusion  of  ideas.  The  effect  in  either  case  is  to 
write  about  both  things  badly.  And  since  it  may  be  assumed 
that  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  write  at  all  we  prefer  to  write  as 
effectively  as  possible,  the  case  for  unity  would  appear  to  be 
proved.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  need  proof.  We  accept  the 
principle  readily  enough  the  moment  we  understand  it,  and  if 
we  had  never  heard  of  it  we  should  probably  still  act  upon  it 
most  of  the  time  by  a  kind  of  mental  instinct.  No  intelligent 
person,  though  he  had  never  heard  of  the  law  of  unity,  would 
write  about  television  and  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  voting 
in  the  same  composition  —  or  if  he  did  it  would  be  because  in 
some  way  not  easily  imagined  they  had  come  together  in  his 
mind  as  parts  of  a  whole. 

Intelligent  persons,  however,  not  infrequently  do  violate  the 
law  of  unity,  and  this  is  how  it  usually  happens. 

To  begin  with,  it  should  be  observed  that  not  all  topics  which 
are  really  quite  distinct  from  each  other  are  so  far  apart  as  the 
two  just  mentioned.  Indeed,  they  often  lie  close  together  in  the 
mind  or  are  connected  in  some  way  one  with  the  other.  "Fine 
Points  of  Tennis"  (a  naming  and  explaining  of  the  "fine  points") 
and  "The  Modern  Craze  for  Outdoor  Sports"  (a  showing  that 
the  craze  exists)  are  clearly  distinct  topics,  and  yet,  in  a  sense, 
they  are  not  far  apart.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  proportion  as 
topics  stand  near  each  other  the  danger  of  confusing  them,  of 
supaosing  them  to  be  the  same,  increases. 
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It  should  be  observed,  further,  that  writers  do  not  always 
begin  by  envisaging  their  composition  as  a  whole,  by  grasping 
it  all  at  once  in  one  act  of  the  mind  —  in  other  words,  by 
determining  with  energy  and  clearness  what  it  is  that  they  wish 
to  say.  Failing  to  do  this,  they  are  sometimes  led  from  the  topic 
they  start  with  to  another  which  is  related  to  it  in  some  way 
but  distinct  from  it,  and  from  this  second  topic,  it  may  be, 
to  another  still  more  remote.  Probably  no  intelligent  person 
would  deliberately  write  on  "The  Modern  Craze  for  Outdoor 
Sports"  and  on  "Fine  Points  of  Tennis"  in  the  same  composition, 
for  once  the  two  subjects  were  clearly  realized,  side  by  side,  his 
mental  instinct  would  warn  him  that  however  they  might  be 
related  to  each  other  they  were  really  distinct,  and,  being  intelli- 
gent, he  would  wish  to  talk  about  one  thing  at  a  time.  But  sup- 
pose he  were  to  begin  a  composition  without  much  thought,  with 
only  a  vague  idea  in  his  mind  that  he  would  say  something  or 
other  on  the  pleasant  subject  of  outdoor  sports.  As  he  gets  well 
started,  the  notion  of  commenting  on  the  enthusiasm  that  he 
sees  all  around  him  for  such  activities  takes  possession  of  him, 
and  finding  himself  fertile  on  the  subject  he  goes  on  with  it  for 
several  paragraphs.  Then,  happening  to  mention  the  game  of 
tennis,  he  remembers  a  conversation  he  has  just  had  with  a 
celebrated  tennis  player,  and  having  only  an  ill-defined  idea 
of  what  he  wishes  to  say,  he  proceeds  with  an  account  of  the 
fine  points  of  the  game.  He  does  not  notice  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  has  jumped  the  gap  from  one  topic  to  another. 

It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  violations  of  unity  come  about 
in  some  such  manner  as  this.  The  problem  of  unity,  as  a  practical 
problem,  therefore,  is  largely  a  matter  of  asking  oneself  in  ad- 
vance one  plain  question  and  then  resolutely  insisting  on  a  plain 
answer.  The  question  is  simply  this:  What  do  I  want  to  say? 

Other  questions  also  one  must  put  to  oneself,  but  this,  the 
first  in  order,  is  easily  the  first  in  importance.  It  is  undoubtedly 
from  failure  to  ask  and  to  answer  it,  in  any  real  sense,  far  more 
than  from  any  other  cause,  that  so  many  essays  written  by 
students  are  lacking  in  significant  unity  and  in  consequence  are 
weak  and  ineffective.  The  writer  who  begins  while  he  has  the 
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points  he  wishes  to  make  only  dimly  in  mind  is  easily  induced  to 
wander  from  his  path,  and  is  as  likely  as  not  to  end  as  if  by 
accident,  with  no  goal  arrived  at  and  with  nothing  achieved. 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  his  imperfections  in  other  respects, 
the  writer  who  has  carefully  determined  what  he  wishes  to  say 
and  who  therefore  strives  toward  a  definite  end  is  nearly  sure 
to  attain  a  substantial  success.  When  we  really  know  what  we 
want  to  say,  we  are  but  little  tempted  to  say  something  else  in 
its  place,  and  we  usually  manage  somehow  or  other  to  get  it  said. 

Despite  its  obviousness,  the  rule  that  we  must  know  what  we 
want  to  say  is  often  forgotten  or  ignored.  Perhaps  it  is  neglected, 
for  one  reason,  just  because  it  is  so  obvious,  as  we  tend  con- 
stantly to  pass  over  what  is  nearest  at  hand.  But  there  is  another 
reason,  the  influence  of  which  is  probably  far  greater.  If  we  often 
begin  writing  before  we  are  prepared,  it  is  chiefly  because  to 
begin  writing  is  much  easier  than  to  think.  Thinking  is  the 
hardest  work  we  ever  do,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  process  of 
composition  is  thinking  so  much  involved  as  in  the  precise 
determination  of  our  goal.  Naturally,  then,  this  is  a  part  which 
we  should  like  to  evade,  and  so  forthwith  we  begin  to  write, 
supported  by  the  hope  perhaps  that  what  we  have  not  got  by 
work  will  be  given  us  by  inspiration.  In  the  end,  however,  we 
are  usually  confronted  with  very  disagreeable  alternatives  — 
either  to  be  content  with  a  pointless  composition  or  else  to  go 
back  to  the  starting  place  and  begin  again. 

Let  us  now  interpret  the  query  "What  do  I  want  to  say?"  in 
connection  with  a  few  actual  compositions,  and  so  make  plain 
what  sort  of  answer  the  writer  should  insist  on  obtaining  from 
himself  before  beginning  to  write. 

We  glance  first  at  an  editorial. 

EXAMPLE  7 

THE   TEACHER  AND   WORLD   GOVERNMENT 

In  the  struggle  to  establish  an  adequate  world  government,  the 
teacher  has  many  parts  to  play.  He  must  begin  with  his  own  attitude 
and  knowledge  and  purpose.  He  can  do  much  to  prepare  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  children  for  global  understanding  and  cooperation.  He 
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can  play  his  part  in  the  church,  working  for  that  worldwide  spiritual 
revival  without  which  peace  is  a  vain  hope.  He  can  encourage  sys- 
tematic discussion  in  every  club  or  lodge  or  group  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  can  demand,  in  high  school  and  college,  courses  dealing  with  spe- 
cific problems  on  world  order  and  administration.  He  can  support 
such  agencies  for  the  spread  of  international  information  as  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association.  He  can  help  to  finance  on  a  more  generous  scale 
our  unified  local,  state,  and  national  educational  associations,  which 
must  operate  on  a  wider  base  if  they  are  to  carry  their  share  of  this 
load.  He  can  use  his  influence  in  a  hundred  ways  to  support  the  right 
leaders  and  retire  the  wrong  ones  in  our  public  life.  He  can  do  his 
part  to  see  that  our  American  system  of  life  works  so  well  that  the 
whole  world  will  be  inspired  to  a  new  faith  in  democracy. 

This  is  a  large  order.  It  calls  for  sacrifice.  It  calls  for  money  and 
time  and  labor,  for  willingness  to  lead  and  be  defeated  and  to  start 
again.  It  calls  for  persistence  and  patience.  But  the  most  it  calls  for 
is  little  indeed  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  a  possible  World  War  III. 

Many  people  will  work  for  peace.  The  masses  of  men  never  want 
war  unless  their  minds  have  first  been  perverted.  Many  agencies  will 
contribute  to  the  coming  of  a  world  government  that  will  be  alert 
enough  to  inspect  constantly  the  arms  industry  of  every  country;  strong 
enough  to  stop  preparations  for  aggressive  war  before  they  are  well 
started;  and  resourceful  enough  to  insure  increasing  decency,  justice, 
and  opportunity  to  men  everywhere.  At  the  very  top  of  all  the  agencies 
which  will  assure  the  coming  of  world  government  must  stand  the 
school,  the  teacher,  and  the  organized  profession.  Let  us  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

— Joy  Elmer  Morgan.  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  XXXV,  1,  January, 
1946.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

What  did  the  writer  of  this  editorial  want  to  say?  The  answer, 
which  of  course  we  must  infer  from  what  he  has  actually  said, 
seems  particularly  plain.  It  is  stated  clearly  in  the  first  sentence, 
it  is  repeated  at  the  end,  it  is  kept  at  the  front  of  the  stage  through- 
out. He  wanted  to  say,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  possible,  that 
in  establishing  lasting  peace  every  teacher  has  a  multitude  of 
opportunities  for  constructive  work.  If,  before  he  began  to  write, 
this  idea  was  sharply  and  energetically  realized  in  his  mind  — 
as  it  undoubtedly  was  —  he  has  complied  perfectly  with  the 
procedure  we  recommend.  Of  the  strict  unity  of  the  editorial 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Let  us  take  another  example. 
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EXAMPLE  2 

A  NEWSPAPER  POSSIBILITY 

Everybody  knows  that  during  the  past  three  or  four  decades  the 
business  of  getting  out  a  daily  newspaper  has  undergone  a  radical 
change.  From  a  comparatively  modest  undertaking,  in  a  financial 
sense,  the  publication  of  a  daily  in  any  large  city  has  been  transformed 
into  a  great  commercial  enterprise,  an  enterprise  of  which  the  income 
and  the  outgo  are  measured  not  in  hundreds  of  thousands  but  in 
millions.  That  this  condition  of  things,  though  carrying  with  it  sub- 
stantial advantages  for  the  public,  has  had  results  that  are  in  the  highest 
degree  deplorable,  hardly  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  the 
function  of  daily  journalism  will  deny.  A  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  by  William  Preston  Beazell,  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  situation;  but  indeed  the  facts  that  he  presents, 
while  not  known  to  the  general  public  in  detail,  are,  in  their  essence, 
matter  of  familiar  knowledge.  The  growth  of  mergers  and  of  newspaper 
chains;  the  steady  reduction  of  the  number  of  newspapers  in  so  many 
of  our  cities;  the  steady  diminution  of  individuality  and  selectiveness  — 
all  these  things  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  a  competitive  com- 
mercial struggle  in  which  the  stakes  are  high  and  the  risks  great. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred  is  only  one  of  scores  that  have 
been  written  in  recent  years  dealing  with  the  same  general  situation 
and  expressing  the  same  sense  of  its  gravity.  But,  as  Mark  Twain  said 
of  the  weather,  while  everybody  talks  about  it,  nobody  does  anything 
about  it.  And  the  reason  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  forces  that 
determine  the  evolution  of  the  modern  mammoth  newspaper  are,  like 
the  forces  that  determine  the  weather,  too  gigantic  for  us  to  control. 
Yet  there  is  one  difference  between  the  two  cases,  and  it  is  one  which, 
I  venture  to  assert,  opens  the  way  for  something  that  can  really  be  done 
towards  redressing  the  evils  of  the  situation.1 

The  daily  newspaper  performs  three  separate  and  distinct  functions. 
It  gathers  —  either  directly  or  through  the  cooperative  news  associa- 
tions —  an  enormous  mass  of  news,  of  infinite  variety,  and  of  every 
possible  degree  and  kind  of  importance;  it  determines  the  degree  of 
prominence  and  the  amount  of  space  which  it  shall  devote  to  the 
various  elements  of  this  mass  of  news;  and  it  comments  editorially  on 
the  news  of  the  day  and  on  the  issues  of  the  time. 

Of  the  vast  expenses  of  the  present-day  newspaper,  incomparably 
the  greater  part  goes  to  the  gathering  and  printing  of  the  news,  upon 

1  Just  what  the  "one  difference"  mentioned  is,  the  reader  is  never  told  —  a 
curious   slip  on  the  part  of  an  experienced  writer.  [Editors'  note.] 
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a  scale  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires,  or  the  supposed  desires,  of  the 
entire  newspaper  reading  public.  To  cover  these  vast  expenses  an 
enormous  volume  of  advertising  is  required;  to  obtain  that  enormous 
volume  of  advertising  the  paper  must  have  a  very  large  circulation; 
to  get  that  circulation  it  must  furnish  upon  an  ample  scale  every  kind 
of  news  that  any  considerable  section  of  the  population  demands.  Thus 
selection  upon  any  principle  higher  than  that  of  mere  commercial 
catering  —  upon  any  principle  of  rational  or  individualized  perspective 
—  is  rendered  impossible.  If  you  are  an  entrant  in  the  great  newspaper 
competition,  you  must  swim  with  the  stream  or  drown.  From  this 
fatalistic  conclusion  there  is,  on  the  face  of  things,  no  escape.  Yet  I 
believe  that  the  case  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  seems;  and  I  shall  venture 
to  point  out  a  way  in  which  the  greatest  public  service  performed  by 
the  best  newspapers  of  the  past  might  be  resumed  by  a  newspaper 
which,  while  as  live  as  any  newspaper,  would  not  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  mammoth  papers  which  now  occupy  —  and  which  of  course 
will  continue  to  occupy  —  the  field. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  the  essential  condition  is  that  the  paper 
should  forego  entirely  that  one  of  the  newspaper's  three  functions 
which  imposes  upon  it  incomparably  the  greatest  of  its  financial 
burdens,  the  function  of  gathering  and  purveying  the  colossal  mass  of 
the  day's  news.  It  would  have  to  devote  itself  expressly  and  exclusively 
to  sifting  the  news,  presenting  it  in  what  it  regards  as  proper  perspective 
and  proportion,  and  expressing  its  opinions  on  current  events  and  the 
issues  of  the  time. 

Obviously,  a  daily  paper  that  undertook  to  do  this  could  not  be 
"up  to  the  minute"  in  the  news  that  it  presented,  for  it  would  have 
to  make  use  of  materials  which  the  news-gathering  papers  had  already 
published.  But  it  could  be  very  nearly  up  to  the  minute.  To  get  a  con- 
crete picture  of  its  character,  let  us  suppose  that  a  group  of  newspaper- 
men of  the  highest  quality  were  engaged  to  get  out  in  New  York  a  paper 
issued  at  noon  every  day,  a  paper  which  might  be  called  the  Midday 
Bulletin.  This  paper  would  present  every  day,  in  good  readable  form 
and  in  intelligent  proportion  and  perspective,  the  substance  of  all  the 
news  of  real  public  interest  which  had  appeared  in  the  great  newspapers 
of  that  morning  and  the  preceding  evening.  It  would  of  course  have  to 
pay  full  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  news-gathering  papers  and  asso- 
ciations; and  the  question  of  just  how  this  should  be  done  would  require 
close  and  conscientious  consideration.  But  if  it  were  undertaken  in  good 
faith,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that,  without  in  the  least  trenching 
on  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  great  newspapers,  the  paper  could 
furnish  to  the  public  an  adequate  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  space  that  is  occupied  by  the  mass  of 
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dispatches,  interviews,  and  reports  which  fill  the  news  columns  of  the 
great  dailies. 

No  matter  how  well  this  was  done,  a  newspaper  of  this  kind  would 
not  meet  the  cravings  of  the  millions.  But  such  a  newspaper  published 
in  New  York  —  and  even  in  cities  of  much  less  magnitude  —  would 
certainly  find  thousands  of  appreciative  readers,  provided  it  was  of 
unquestionably  excellent  quality.  A  treatment  of  the  news  which  was 
dominated  by  a  genuine  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion  would 
make  an  impression  upon  the  mind  which  a  treatment  dominated  by 
the  imperious  demands  of  mere  quantity  cannot  produce. 

To  play  an  important  part  in  the  journalism  of  the  country  —  or 
even  to  succeed  at  all  —  the  Midday  Bulletin  would  have  to  be  carried 
on  by  men  of  first-rate  ability.  Hackwork  would  not  do  at  all  for  the 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  news  which  has  been  indicated  above.  And  in 
addition  to  high  skill  and  thorough  intelligence  in  the  handling  of  the 
news,  something  else  would  be  required  to  give  the  newspaper  real 
savor.  This  it  could  not  have  if  it  confined  itself  to  presentation  of  the 
news,  however  excellent;  it  would  have  to  excel  likewise  in  the  third 
function  of  the  newspaper,  the  expression  of  editorial  opinion.  An 
editorial  page  distinguished  by  ability,  courage,  and  journalistic  power 
would  be  an  essential  feature;  without  this  the  paper  could  not  impress 
the  public  imagination  as  a  living  institution. 

The  expense  attending  the  publication  of  such  a  paper  would  be 
by  no  means  small.  But  it  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  budget  of  such  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Times  or  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  news-gathering  expenses  would  be  eliminated, 
and  the  size  of  the  paper  —  four  to  eight  pages  instead  of  forty  to  sixty 
or  eighty  —  would  reduce  the  expenses  of  manufacture  to  a  small 
fraction  of  what  the  great  newspapers  carry.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  essential  to  put  high-class,  and  therefore  highly  paid,  men  in 
charge  of  every  part  of  the  work  —  the  handling  of  the  news  as  well  as 
the  editorial  writing.  Nothing  short  of  unmistakable  excellence  would 
serve. 

In  the  race  for  maximum  circulation,  the  Midday  Bulletin  would  of 
course  be  nowhere.  It  would  have  to  be  content  with  tens  of  thousands 
where  the  big  newspapers  look  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  these 
tens  of  thousands  would  be  the  very  cream  of  the  community,  and  for 
certain  classes  of  advertising  the  paper  could  command  ample  patron- 
age at  high  rates. 

Those  who  supplied  the  capital  for  such  a  paper  would  have  little 
or  no  prospect  of  making  it  a  highly  profitable  venture;  but  they  might 
very  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  self-supporting,  and  even  to  yield  a 
good  return  on  the  investment.  Their  chief  motive  would  doubtless  be 
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the  desire  to  provide  a  sorely  needed  element  in  our  public  life;  yet  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  think  of  the  undertaking  as  distinctly  a 
business  enterprise. 

The  idea  of  an  endowed  newspaper  has  often  been  mooted,  but  has 
never  found  much  countenance.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  as  it  should  be. 
An  endowed  newspaper  would  be  lacking  in  the  essential  requirements 
of  a  paper  that  is  to  be  a  living  force  in  the  community.  To  play  that 
part,  it  must  be,  and  must  be  felt  by  the  public  to  be,  a  real  player  of 
the  game.  If  it  shows  independence  and  courage  and  individuality,  it 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  failure  in  case  these  qualities 
should  result  in  failure;  it  must  be  not  a  mere  looker-on,  but  an  actual 
participant  in  the  fight. 

To  provide  the  capital  for  such  an  undertaking  would  be  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  of  possible  undertakings  in  our  country.  The  direct 
benefit  of  even  a  single  newspaper  of  this  kind  would  be  very  great; 
its  indirect  benefit,  through  its  effect  upon  other  newspapers,  as  well 
as  through  its  influence  upon  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
citizenship,  would  be  incalculable.  Surely  it  would  be  an  experiment 
abundantly  well  worth  making;  an  experiment  which  might  indeed 
fail,  but  which  might,  on  the  other  hand,  not  improbably  prove  a 
signal  success. 

—  Fabian  Franklin.  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  VII,  36,  March  28,  1931.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  author  and  of  The  Saturday  Review  uj  Literature. 

In  this  example  the  objective  is  well  suggested  in  the  title. 
The  writer  clearly  had  in  mind  to  specify  certain  details  re- 
garding a  possible  newspaper  and  at  the  same  time  to  recom- 
mend the  enterprise  to  the  public.  This  was  what  he  wanted  to 
say,  his  goal,  and  toward  this  from  the  very  beginning  the  com- 
position is  moving,  though  at  first  very  slowly.  The  opening 
paragraph  merely  sets  forth  the  defects  of  the  modern  daily. 
The  second  hints  that  despite  great  obstacles  something  may  be 
done  to  overcome  these  defects.  We  are  obviously  still  in  the 
preparatory  stages.  The  third  paragraph  is  informational  —  to 
what  end  we  can  only  guess.  The  fourth  points  to  a  specific 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  at  useful  innovation,  but 
again  hints,  this  time  more  definitely,  at  a  satisfactory  solution. 
With  the  fifth  paragraph,  the  approach  or  preparation  now 
complete,  we  arrive  at  the  real  objective  of  the  article  —  the 
nature  and  desirability  of  the  proposed  journal.  Its  intellectual 
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character  is  briefly  indicated  in  the  fifth  paragraph  and  fully 
discussed  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  Its  financial  aspects 
are  the  subject  of  the  four  paragraphs  which  follow.  The  final 
paragraph,  by  way  of  conclusion,  expresses  the  writer's  sense  of 
the  great  merits  of  his  proposal. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  student's  essay.  The  subject  is  one  of  very 
general  interest.  How,  when,  and  where  did  the  fascinating 
romances  regarding  King  Arthur  and  his  court  come  into  being? 
Are  they  history  or  legend,  or  part  one,  part  the  other?  Who  first 
told  them?  Were  they  always  the  same,  or  did  they  grow  and 
change?  The  title  suggests  that  we  are  to  hear  the  answers  to 
such  questions  as  these. 

EXAMPLE  3 

THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE  ARTHURIAN   LEGENDS1 

The  Arthurian  legends  are  a  collection  of  medieval  romances 
centering  around  King  Arthur,  a  British  hero  of  the  sixth  century. 
Their  origin  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  Many  believe  them  to  be  merely 
fabulous  tales  woven  about  King  Arthur  by  the  old  English  bards  to 
entertain  the  early  Britons  with  tales  of  a  chivalrous  king  and  a  model 
court. 

According  to  history  it  is  fairly  certain  that  Arthur  did  exist  as  a 
prince  of  the  Silures,  a  Welsh  tribe  in  South  Wales  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  first  mention  in  literature  of  King  Arthur  is  found  in  the  "His- 
toria  Britonum,"  written  by  Nennius  in  796.  Even  in  this  first  reference 
to  him,  however,  Arthur  is  treated  as  legendary.  As  time  went  on,  the 
meager  deeds  attributed  to  this  king  were  added  to  until,  in  the 
12th  century,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  set  down  the  current  history  of 
this  noble  figure  with  the  glamorous  deeds  since  collected. 

Geoffrey  relates  that  Arthur  was  the  son  of  Uther  Pendragon,  a 
king  of  the  Britons  in  the  6th  century.  Having  succeeded  his  father 
to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  quickly  rid  his  kingdom  of  the 
invading  Angles  and  Saxons. 

His  reign  was  far-famed  for  the  peace  that  pervaded  it  and  for  the 
justice  which  he  meted  out.  Arthur  married  Guinevere,  daughter  of 
King  Leodegrance,  and  while  trying  to  protect  her  and  his  subjects 

1  Printed  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  Bibliography  and  footnotes  giving 
references  to  sources  are  omitted.  Though  certain  errors  have  been  corrected,  the 
composition  still  affords  considerable  matter  for  criticism,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
the  lack  of  unity  commented  on  in  the  text. 
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from  his  cunning  nephew  Modred,  he  was  fatally  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Camlan.  According  to  Geoffrey's  version  of  the  legend,  Arthur  was 
taken  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  from  whence,  at  a  future  date,  he  will 
reappear. 

Although  Tennyson  and  various  others  who  have  written  of  the 
legends  included,  as  part,  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  sad 
romance  of  Tristram  and  Isoude,  these  were  not  contained  in  the 
original  romances  of  King  Arthur.  However,  as  the  general  belief  is 
thus,  they  are  now  considered  in  the  "cycle  of  Arthurian  legends." 

The  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  brings  the  attention  to  King  Arthur's 
"Knights  of  the  Round  Table."  The  "Round  Table,"  considered  in 
fable,  was  the  table  in  Arthur's  court  around  which  his  knights  sat 
when  dealing  with  the  wrongs  and  complaints  of  the  people.  This 
Round  Table  had  a  history  dating  from  many  years  back  when  it  had 
previously  belonged  to  King  Leodegrance. 

Arthur's  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  spirits  of  bravery,  valor, 
and  chivalry,  were  pledged  to  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  the  cup  from 
which  Christ  drank  at  the  last  supper. 

The  Grail  had  been  given  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  safe  keeping  so  long  as  its  keepers  should  remain  good  and 
sinless.  One  of  them  had  failed,  however,  and  the  precious  vessel  had 
disappeared.  Merlin,  the  Enchanter,  whom  we  frequently  discover  in 
the  tales,  commanded  King  Arthur  that  he  should  send  his  knights  in 
quest  of  it.  There  was  one,  Sir  Galahad,  among  the  knights,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  After  an  adventurous  year  of 
searching,  Sir  Galahad  was  permitted,  by  supernatural  power,  to  find 
the  Grail,  as  he  had  proven  to  be  the  purest  and  noblest  knight  of  the 
Round  Table. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  tale  of  Tristram  and  Isoude  is 
one  of  the  saddest  in  history.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  birth  of  such 
a  king  as  Arthur  actually  occurred  in  Britain  the  Castle  of  Tintagel  in 
Cornwall  is  a  likely  setting  for  that  event  and  various  others  of  the 
Arthurian  legends.  But  the  legend  having  the  strongest  hold  on  Tintagel 
as  the  scene  of  its  possible  origin  is  that  of  Tristram  and  Isoude. 

Here,  in  the  castle  of  Tintagel,  the  unhappy  Isoude  is  said  to  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  The  legend  begins  from  the  time 
Tristram,  a  young  Cornish  knight,  fell  in  love  with  an  Irish  princess, 
Isoude.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  knight  had  slain  Isoude's 
uncle  in  a  joust,  he  was  banished  from  Ireland. 

On  telling  his  uncle,  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  of  the  beautiful 
princess,  the  old  king  immediately  desires  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Tristram,  having  unsuspectingly  promised  to  oblige  his  uncle  in  what- 
ever he  should  ask  of  him,  found  himself  bound  to  bring  the  one  he 
loved  to  another. 
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King  Mark  and  Isoude  were  married  and  Tristram,  grief-stricken, 
spent  his  life  adventuring,  eventually  becoming  the  most  fearsome 
knight  at  Arthur's  Round  Table.  Although  he  had  never  forgotten 
his  first  love,  after  many  years  he  married  another  princess  by  the 
name  of  Isoude.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  died  of  wounds  sustained 
in  a  battle,  before  Isoude,  whom  he  had  sent  for,  arrived.  Heartbroken, 
on  hearing  of  her  lover's  tragic  death,  Isoude  also  died  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  Tristram.  It  is  said  that 

From  the  tomb  of  Tristram  there  sprung  a  vine,  which  went  along 
the  walls,  and  descended  into  the  grave  of  the  queen.  It  was  cut 
down  three  times,  but  each  time  sprung  up  again  more  vigorous  than 
before,  and  this  wonderful  plant  has  ever  since  shaded  the  tombs  of 
Tristram  and  Isoude. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  legends  connected  with  the  Knights  of 
King  Arthur's  Court.  It  has  ever  been  difficult  to  decide  whether  this 
King  and  his  court  merely  belong  to  Britain  folklore  or  whether  their 
origin  was  founded  on  facts.  One  writer's  opinion  on  this  is  probably  a 
wise  attitude.  He  states  that 

There  is  probably  not  a  shire  in  England  and  Wales  which  does  not 
boast  of  connection  with  the  Flower  of  Kings;  to  follow  the  tangled 
and  doubtful  clues  to  all  these  localities  would  be  a  fool's  errand, 
and  the  poetry  and  interest  of  the  subject  would  be  lost  in  the  search. 

Did  the  author  have  a  clear  preliminary  idea  of  what  his 
composition  was  to  be,  of  what  he  wanted  to  say?  The  answer 
would  appear  to  be  "No."  The  essay  begins  with  matter  clearly 
pertinent  to  the  subject  named  in  the  title,  and  for  a  time  all 
seems  to  be  going  well.  Not  until  we  get  into  the  seventh  para- 
graph (beginning  "The  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail")  have  we  any 
particular  reason  to  doubt  the  competence  of  our  guide.  Here, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  with  which  we  began 
has  given  way  to  another.  It  is  one  thing  to  discuss  the  origin 
of  the  legends,  it  is  another  to  relate  their  substance.  From  the 
seventh  paragraph  on  until  the  last  the  author's  main  concern 
is  plainly  with  the  substance  of  two  of  the  tales  which  have 
attracted  his  attention.  It  is  true  that  the  tenth  paragraph  (be- 
ginning "As  has  been  mentioned  before")  touches  the  subject 
of  origins,  but  only  as  it  were  in  passing;  the  primary  interest  of 
the  writer  is  now  not  in  the  origin  of  the  stories,  but  in  the  stories 
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themselves.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  essay  he  bethinks  himself 
of  the  title  and  of  the  original  subject  and  so  ends  with  a  polite 
bow  to  the  topic  with  which  he  started  —  but  nothing  now  can 
save  the  unity  of  the  composition. 

Even  changing  the  title  will  not  save  it.  "Two  Arthurian 
Legends"?  But  this  does  not  cover  the  first  five  paragraphs  or 
the  last  paragraph.  The  only  title  one  can  think  of  that  would 
be  suitable  to  the  essay  is  "Some  Random  Remarks  on  the 
Arthurian  Legends."  To  give  it  such  a  title,  obviously,  would  be 
to  advertise  its  chief  defect. 

The  fault  appears  to  be  essentially  identical  with  that  of  our 
imaginary  composition  on  outdoor  sports  (page  15).  The  au- 
thor does  not  begin  by  envisaging  the  composition  as  a  whole. 
He  has  a  general  intention,  indicated  in  the  title.  He  keeps 
within  range  of  the  original  topic  until  a  related  topic  attracts 
his  interest  —  and  then,  very  likely  unconscious  of  what  is 
happening,  he  shifts  from  one  to  the  other. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  composition  by  a  student. 

EXAMPLE  4 

THE  THIRD   MAN 

Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  University,  in  a  chapter  called  "The 
Mistakes  of  College  Life,"  quotes  a  "well-known  railroad  man"  who 
"has  remarked  that  he  knows  in  his  business  two  kinds  of  men:  one, 
with  a  given  piece  of  work  to  do  before  a  given  time,  comes  back  at 
the  appointed  hour  and  says,  'That  job  is  done.  I  found  unexpected 
difficulties,  but  it  is  done';  the  other  comes  back  with  'several  excellent 
reasons'  why  the  job  is  not  done.  'I  have,'  says  the  railroad  man,  'no 
use  for  the  second  of  these  men.'  Nor  has  any  business  man  use  for  him." 
Nor  would  any  business  man  have  any  use  for  the  first  of  these,  if  it 
were  not  for  absolute  lack  of  a  third  man. 

This  third  man  does  not  bring  his  completed  work  to  his  employer 
with  a  story  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  he  has  encountered, 
a  story  intended  to  arouse  the  sympathy  and  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
his  employer.  Nor  does  he  ever  bring  the  uncompleted  work  with  a 
number  of  excuses  for  not  having  done  the  work.  He  does  neither  of 
these  things.  The  third  man  encounters  the  same  difficulties  as  the 
other  two,  but  at  the  "appointed  hour"  brings  the  work,  lays  it  on  his 
employer's  desk,  and,  unless  he   is   requested   to  wait,  walks   away, 
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without  pouring  into  the  bored  ears  of  his  busy  employer  the  story  of 
his  hardships.  To  borrow  Dean  Briggs'  apt  expression,  the  third  man 
is  "there,"  the  first  is  nearly  "there,"  but  the  second  is  far  away. 

These  three  men  are  to  be  found  in  any  kind  of  business,  in  any  walk 
of  life,  but  nowhere  is  their  presence  more  noticeable  than  in  the  class- 
room. The  instructor  assigns  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done:  the 
first  man  comes  to  class  with  his  assignment  prepared,  but,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded,  he  lets  the  instructor  know  what  a  lot  of  time  it  took, 
what  "unexpected  difficulties"  he  encountered;  the  second  man  brings 
a  promise  to  have  his  work  in  "to-morrow,"  and,  relating  his  difficulties, 
asks  to  be  excused;  the  third  brings  his  prepared  lesson  and  says  nothing 
about  his  difficulties.  Now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  third  man  has  had 
the  same  hardships  as  the  other  two  —  if  not  more,  for  usually  the  third 
man  is  taking  as  many  hours  of  work  as  he  is  allowed  to  take,  besides 
doing  outside  work  on  his  own  initiative. 

Here  is  the  deplorable  status  of  affairs:  the  first  man  is  praised, 
when  praise  is  not  due  him,  simply  because  of  the  scarcity  of  men 
like  the  third  man;  he  receives  credit,  when  he  deserves  credit  about 
as  much  as  does  a  team  which  wins  by  default;  he  is  the  man  to  whom 
this  "well-known  railroad  man"  points  as  the  ideal  man,  like  whom 
young  men  should  aim  to  be.  Is  this  idealism?  —  is  this  worthy  of  am- 
bition? —  should  young  men  aim  to  be  like  this  first  man,  whom  Dean 
Briggs  has  unconsciously  pointed  out  as  the  best,  the  ideal,  the  man 
who  is  "there"?  No!  if  this  man,  this  first  man,  is  the  best,  let  all  young 
men  aim  to  be  better  than  the  best,  better  than  the  first,  more  like  the 
third  man,  who,  because  there  are  so  few  of  his  calibre,  is  ignored  by 
this  "well-known  railroad  man"  and  by  Dean  Briggs. 

—  From  Freshman  Themes,  edited  by  Warner  Taylor  and  Frederick  A.  Manchester. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1917.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  editors 
and  of  The  Century  Company. 

The  author  of  this  brisk  little  composition  wishes  at  the  same 
time  to  define  and  to  recommend  for  imitation  a  type  of  char- 
acter which  in  allusion  to  some  remarks  of  Dean  Briggs  he  calls 
"the  third  man."  We  may  sum  up  his  message  thus:  A  third 
man,  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  man  praised  by  Dean 
Briggs,  is  he  who  does  what  he  is  called  upon  to  do,  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  and  having  done  it  keeps  still  about  it.  This  is  what 
he  wants  to  say.  The  objective  is  as  plain  as  if  a  spotlight  had 
been  thrown  upon  it.  The  title  names  it  —  though  of  course, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  reader  cannot  guess  what  is  concretely 
meant;  the  first  paragraph  definitely  announces  it;  the  second 
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gives  it  a  clear  development;  the  third  enlarges  and  particularizes 
the  conception;  the  fourth  enforces  the  recommendation  which 
is  present  throughout. 

The  style,  it  is  true,  is  a  shade  too  incisive,  too  absolute,  and 
the  tone  in  the  last  paragraph  becomes  a  bit  hectic;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  here  is  someone  who  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say  and  who  thoroughly  succeeds  in  saying  it.  In  respect 
to  unity  and  point  "The  Third  Man"  is  immensely  superior 
to  the  discussion  of  Arthurian  romances  which  we  have  just 
examined. 

Exercise.  The  following  compositions  were  written  by  first-year  Eng- 
lish students.  What  are  the  merits  or  defects  of  each  with  reference  to 
the  principle  of  unity?  l 

EXAMPLE  5 

WHY  MEDICINE   IS   CONSERVATIVE 

Medicine  is  conservative  because  every  experiment  must  be  proven 
before  it  is  accepted,  as  the  Medical  Association  does  not  accept  theories. 
Experiments  are  not  readily  accepted  because  if  they  are  accepted  too 
soon  they  may  cause  a  person's  death.  If  a  person  dies  from  a  doctor's 
experimentations,  the  doctor  would  be  liable  to  suit,  as  well  as  lose  his 
license  and  be  imprisoned. 

Medicine  being  conservative  protects  and  prolongs  the  lives  and 
the  health  of  the  people.  It  also  prevents  the  spread  of  diseases  such  as 
plagues,  fevers,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

Another  example  of  medicine's  conservativeness  is  the  sterilizing 
of  all  instruments,  bandages,  rubber  gloves,  and  other  equipment  used 
in  surgery.  All  doctors  while  in  the  "surgery"  must  wear  sterilized  gloves, 
gown,  cap,  and  mask. 

About  six  months  ago,  a  Doctor  Wiliaid  tried  an  experiment  in 
which  he  froze  a  dead  dog  in  ice.  When  the  dog  had  been  dead  for  a 
few  days,  Doctor  Willard  brought  him  back  to  life  by  injecting  a  serum 
into  the  heart  muscles.  This  experiment  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Medical  Association  as  it  has  not  proven  very  successful. 

Another  experiment  was  the  destroying  of  mosquitoes  carrying 
yellow  fever  germs.  The  mosquitoes  were  destroyed  by  placing  crude 
oil  over  the  surface  of  the  stagnant  water.  This  experiment  proved 

1  Each  is  reprinted  with  the  consent  of  its  author.  Like  Example  3,  above,  each 
has  been  partially  corrected. 
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very  satisfactory  and  is  used  even  today  for  the  destroying  of  mos- 
quitoes. 

Other  experiments  are  being  carried  on,  at  the  present  time,  by 
experimenting  with  rats,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  etc. 

EXAMPLE  6 

MY  OPINION   OF   COLLEGE   PROFESSORS 

In  my  opinion  the  college  professor's  hardest  job  is  the  grading  of 
his  students.  The  grading  systems  in  most  colleges  seem  as  fair  as  they 
can  be  made  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  same  work  for  some 
students  is  harder  than  for  others.  This  fact  leads  to  much  trouble. 

Cheating  is  one  evidence  of  the  lazy  student,  as  well  as  the  one  who 
does  not  grasp  certain  studies.  Cheating  is  almost  impossible  to  stop 
and  there  is  little  the  teacher  can  do  to  prevent  it,  especially  in  the 
larger  classes.  A  student  who  doesn't  do  his  own  work  in  school  gains 
but  little,  and  in  the  long  run  finds  himself  left  behind  the  rest  of  his 
class. 

The  student  has  many  peculiar  ideas  about  his  teachers.  The 
average  student  thinks  his  assignments  are  much  too  long  and  hard, 
and  doesn't  like  to  spend  the  necessary  time  on  them  but  instead  would 
rather  go  to  a  show.  Deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  most  college  students 
is  the  knowledge,  however,  that  they  should  study  more  than  they  do, 
and  that  their  assignments  are  not  really  too  hard,  but  just  about  right, 
and  arranged  so  the  student  can  spend  from  one  to  as  many  hours  as 
he  pleases  on  them.  The  student  seems  to  have  the  idea  that  the  teacher 
is  someone  who  is  always  after  him  to  do  something  he  doesn't  want 
to  do,  and  therefore  he  tries  to  avoid  the  professors  as  much  as  he  can. 

From  what  I  can  gather,  the  professor  knows  just  about  what  his 
pupils  will  do  before  they  do  it.  This  is  because  the  professor  has  been 
through  everything  that  the  student  is  going  through,  and  profits  by 
his  experience.  Due  to  this  experience  the  teacher  knows  pretty  well 
how  to  make  a  student  work  for  him  without  the  student  knowing 
anything  about  it,  and  as  long  as  the  student  doesn't  think  he  is  studying 
he  will  work  hard,  but  the  minute  he  thinks  he  is  being  made  to  study 
he  starts  to  slacken  up  and  lose  interest. 

The  practical  relation  of  the  question  "What  do  I  want  to 
say?"  to  the  principle  of  unity  is  now  perhaps  sufficiently  clear. 
With  his  point  or  points  vividly  in  mind,  definitely  formulated 
to  himself,  the  writer  is  but  little  likely  to  stray  from  his  objective 
or  to  admit  matter  not  clearly  conducing  to  its  fuller  presenta-- 
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tion.1  We  should  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  which 
does  definitely  contribute  to  the  fuller  presentation  of  one's 
objective  is  irrelevant  to  it.  In  Mr.  Franklin's  "A  Newspaper 
Possibility"  (pages  18-21)  the  first  four  paragraphs,  while  con- 
taining virtually  nothing  on  the  nature  of  the  proposed  news- 
paper, are  plainly  calculated  to  lead  up  to  the  subject  and  make 
it  better  understood  and  thus  are  an  element,  though  a  sub- 
ordinate one,  in  the  writer's  objective.  Whatever  helps  one  to 
say  what  one  wants  to  say  is  a  part  of  one's  message. 

Every  writer  is  impelled  at  times  to  introduce  unrelated  matter 
that  suggests  itself  to  his  mind,  and  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
say  that  one  may  never  digress  —  that  is,  go  away  from  one's  path. 
To  do  so,  however,  is  to  destroy  the  complete  unity  of  the  com- 
position, to  lessen  in  some  degree  its  effectiveness;  and  in  yielding 
to  such  a  temptation  one  must  be  ready  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences. There  may  be  times  when  the  gain  is  worth  the 
sacrifice,  and  then  the  writer  asserts  his  privilege  of  overruling 
the  general  principles  of  art  in  order  to  obtain  some  special 
advantage.  Such  privileges,  however,  should  be  exercised  rarely 
—  and  with  discretion. 

Obviously,  for  example,  the  digression  should  never  amount 
to  a  large  fraction  of  the  composition  into  which  it  is  obtruded; 
otherwise  all  proportion  is  sacrificed;  there  might  even  be  danger 
of  confusing  the  digression  with  the  composition  proper.  Again, 
reasonable  warning  should  be  given  that  the  digression  is  a 
digression,  recognized  by  the  writer  as  such,  so  that  the  reader's 
understanding  of  the  true  subject  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible.  Such  warning  would  normally  appear  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  interpolated  part  ("Incidentally,  I  should  like  to 
remark,"  "If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment"  .  .  .  "To  return  to 
my  subject");  and  would  vary  in  length  and  elaborateness  as 
the  occasion  required.  Finally,  the  digression,  if  it  be  relatively 
of  considerable  length,  should  certainly  not  end  the  composition, 

1  It  is  impossible  to  be  entirely  definite  in  suggesting  how  far  into  detail  the  pre- 
liminary formulation  should  be  carried.  In  general  terms  we  may  say,  however, 
that  it  should  be  carried  far  enough  to  give  the  writer  a  sense  of  complete  mastery 
of  his  material. 
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for,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  end  is  the  position  of  greatest 
emphasis  and  belongs  of  right  to  the  author's  primary  message.1 
Praise  of  the  principle  of  unity  has  thus  far  turned  on  the  large 
part  it  plays  in  the  effectiveness  of  composition.  We  should  not 
ignore  completely  the  relation  it  bears  to  beauty.  In  the  sharp 
separation  of  a  single  mass  of  thought  from  the  chaos  of  ideas  and 
impressions  in  which  it  lies  imbedded  in  the  mind,  and  in  the 
representation  of  it  as  a  single  isolated  whole,  there  is  something 
that  appeals  directly  to  our  aesthetic  sense.  As  a  source  of  beauty 
in  composition  there  is  no  other  element  so  fundamental  as 
oneness  of  subject  matter;  there  is  no  other  so  important. 

Exercises.  1 .  Determine  the  objective  of  each  of  the  following  expo- 
sitions: Example  14,  page  116;  Example  15,  page  119;  Example  16, 
page  121;  Example  17,  page  124.  (Please  do  so,  if  possible,  without 
the  use  of  notes,  merely  by  reading  and  rereading  until  what  the  author 
was  driving  at  clarifies  itself  in  your  mind.  The  mental  discipline  in- 
volved is  excellent,  and  affords  excellent  preparation  for  the  thinking 
out  of  your  own  compositions.) 

2.  Imagine  yourself  planning  to  write  on  any  one  of  the  following 
topics,  and  think  out  definitely  what  you  might  "want  to  say"  upon 
it  —  your  objective :  —  Student  Publications.  How  the  University 
Y.W.C.A.  Is  Organized.  The  College  Cafeteria  [or  Restaurant]  as  a 
Social  Institution.  Cooperative  Marketing.  Spraying  in  Fruit-Tree 
Culture.  Soils  in  My  State.  The  Best  Type  of  Street  Lighting.  The 
Future  World  Language.  Aviation  Fifty  Years  from  Now.  My  Views 
on  How  to  Reduce  Automobile  Accidents.  Should  Colleges  Establish 
Departments  for  the  Study  of  Motion  Pictures?  Can  "Visual  Aid" 
Help  the  Student  to  Learn? 

B.    COHERENCE 

The  law  of  coherence,  as  the  word  suggests,  requires  that  the 
parts  of  the  composition  shall  hang  together.  They  must  be  made 

1  An  interesting  example  of  clean-cut  violation  of  unity  may  be  seen  in  a  three- 
paragraph  essay  by  John  Burroughs,  "Nature  in  Literature,"  published  in  the 
volume  called  Literary  Values  and  Other  Papers,  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
1902.  The  last  paragraph  of  this  composition,  yielding  to  an  irrelevant  association 
of  ideas,  abandons  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  cannot  be  defended  as  a  digres- 
sion, since  it  violates  all  the  rules  above-mentioned  to  which  digressions  are  properly 
subject:  it  is  not  represented  as  a  digression,  it  is  disproportionately  long,  and, 
though  long,  it  concludes  the  essay. 
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to  follow  one  another  naturally  and  logically,  and  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  the  parts,  must 
be  made  clear.  In  order  to  solve  the  two  problems  thus  suggested 
the  writer  must  find  the  answer  to  two  questions:  In  what  order 
shall  I  arrange  my  material?  and  How  shall  I  make  this  order  apparent? 
These  questions,  which  the  student  should  sharply  distinguish 
from  each  other  in  his  mind,  the  first  having  to  do  only  with  the 
ordering  of  parts,  the  second  having  to  do  only  with  the  making 
plain  of  the  order  adopted,  we  shall  now  take  up  for  separate 
discussion. 

Ordering  of  the  Subject  Matter 

It  is  important  to  note  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  law  requiring  that  a  given  sort  of  material  shall  always  be 
arranged  in  the  same  manner.  We  may  analyze  a  finished  essay 
and  notice  with  admiration  how  neatly  part  has  succeeded  part 
and  how  all  join  together  in  one  perfect  whole,  but  we  must  not 
imagine  that  the  same  material  could  not  have  been  successfully 
assembled  by  a  different  plan.  It  could  have  been.  Here  we  may 
speak  with  something  like  absoluteness.  Possibly  any  other  ar- 
rangement would  be  inferior  to  the  one  adopted,  less  easy,  less 
simple,  less  useful,  less  beautiful,  but  still  some  other  could  be 
found  that  would  have  sufficed  to  communicate  the  writer's 
meaning.  In  one  kind  of  subject,  it  is  true,  exemplified  in  such  a 
tide  as  "The  Principal  Steps  in  the  Making  of  a  Daily  News- 
paper," the  natural  basic  order  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
chronological  one,  beginning  with  the  first  step  in  the  process 
and  going  on  in  turn  to  the  second,  third,  etc.;  and  one  could 
hardly  imagine  a  writer  adopting  any  other.  Still,  even  here  a 
different  basic  order,  the  opposite  order,  for  example,  could 
be  adopted,  and  the  same  matter  be  conveyed.  But  in  no  other 
type  of  subject  is  one  particular  order  dictated  with  such 
definiteness.  In  general  every  new  subject,  if  the  writer  will  but 
view  it  so,  is  a  new  problem  and  a  new  adventure. 

Arranging  one's  material  is,  then,  a  very  flexible  matter; 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  one  can  afford  to  neglect  it,  and 
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above  all  it  does  not  mean  that  one  can  get  along,  as  some 
writers  apparently  attempt  to  do,  with  no  arrangement  at  all.1 
Some  plan,  intelligently,  tactfully,  even  strategically  conceived, 
should  be  stamped  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  before  he 
begins  the  first  paragraph  of  his  composition.  True,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  write,  he  may  in  this  more  intimate  contact  with  his 
subject  alter  here  and  there  a  detail  of  his  plan,  but  unless  he 
has  given  too  little  thought  to  it  to  begin  with,  he  will  seldom 
find  reason  to  alter  it  in  any  fundamental  respect.  The  surest 
general  policy  is  to  work  out  thoughtfully,  painstakingly,  the 
best  plan  one  can,  with  the  expectation  of  adhering  to  it  closely 
in  the  actual  writing  of  the  essay. 

In  determining  the  plan  to  be  adopted  in  a  particular  com- 
position the  person  who  is  acquainted  with  standard  patterns 
and  general  principles  of  arrangement  has  evidently  a  very 
important  advantage.  Some  of  the  most  common  or  useful  of 
these  we  shall  therefore  list  and  explain.  They  are  not  all  — 
it  should  be  noted  —  mutually  exclusive ;  two  or  more  of  them, 
that  is,  may  supplement  one  another  in  the  same  plan. 

1.  whole  to  parts:  deductive  order.  The  writer,  we  will 
assume,  is  now  clear  as  to  his  objective  and  faces  the  problem 
of  arrangement.  The  most  fundamental  question  that  here  con- 
fronts him  is  this:  Shall  I  tell  my  reader  straight  off,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  composition,  everything  I  have  in  mind  to  say, 
sum  it  up  for  him  in  a  few  words,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
remove  all  suspense  as  to  what  I  am  driving  at?  or  shall  I  make 
him  wait  —  give  my  message  to  him  a  detail  at  a  time  or  per- 
haps all  at  once  at  the  end  of  my  composition?  If  the  writer 
decides  to  tell  all  at  the  outset,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  every- 
thing, he  has  decided  to  use  what  may  be  called  a  "deductive" 
order. 

1  "Few  write  in  the  way  in  which  an  architect  builds;  who,  before  he  sets  to  work, 
sketches  out  his  plan,  and  thinks  it  over  down  to  its  smallest  details.  Nay,  most 
people  write  only  as  though  they  were  playing  dominoes;  and  as  in  this  game  the 
pieces  are  arranged  half  by  design,  half  by  chance,  so  it  is  with  the  sequence  and  con- 
nection of  their  sentences.  They  only  just  have  an  idea  of  what  the  general  shape  of 
their  work  will  be,  and  of  the  aim  they  set  before  themselves.  Many  are  ignorant 
even  of  this,  and  write  as  the  coral  insects  build;  period  joins  to  period,  and  Lord 
knows  what  the  author  means."  —  Schopenhauer,  translated  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
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To  avoid  possible  confusion,  a  warning  should  at  once  be 
given.  It  is  not  telling  all,  merely  to  name  the  topic  or  topics 
that  will  be  discussed.  T.  H.  Huxley  begins  an  essay  "On  the 
Educational  Value  of  the  Natural  History  Sciences"  thus: 

The  subject  to  which  I  have  to  beg  your  attention  during  the 
ensuing  hour  is  "The  Relation  of  Physiological  Science  to  Other 
Branches  of  Knowledge."  .  .  .  [A  paragraph  here  omitted  indicates  certain 
relations  of  the  present  lecture  to  another,  by  a  different  speaker,  in  the  same 
series.] 

Regarding  physiological  science,  then,  in  its  widest  sense  —  as  the 
equivalent  of  biology  —  the  science  of  individual  life  —  we  have  to 
consider  in  succession: 

1.  Its  position  and  scope  as  a  branch  of  knowledge. 

2.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

3.  Its  worth  as  practical  information. 

And  lastly, 

4.  At  what  period  it  may  best  be  made  a  branch  of  education. 

Our  conclusions  on  the  first  of  these  heads  must  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  biology.  .  .  . 

Here  the  reader  has  named  definitely  for  him  the  topics  that 
are  to  be  discussed  and  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  taken  up, 
but  he  is  not  told  what  is  to  be  said  upon  any  one  of  them.  The 
objective  remains  unknown. 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  back  to  "The  Teacher  and  World 
Government"  (page  16),  he  will  see  a  perfect  example  of  a  com- 
position which  proceeds  from  the  whole  to  explanatory  parts. 
The  writer  has  stated  the  whole  case  in  the  first  sentence.  What 
follows  is  merely  elaboration,  explanation,  proof,  enforcement  of 
what  has  already  been  said. 

In  this  editorial  the  writer  has  but  one  point  to  make.  The 
same  principle  of  order  may  be  used  if  we  have  several  points  to 
make.  In  such  a  case  the  introduction  would  be  somewhat  longer, 
but  it  would  serve  to  make  clear  the  author's  position  on  each 
of  his  points  before  he  proceeded  to  take  them  up  in  turn. 

The  method  of  stating  one's  position  fully  in  the  beginning 
does  not  often  occur  in  compositions  in  which  a  number  of 
points  are  made,  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  subject  discussed. 
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In  such  cases  it  produces  a  very  formal  effect,  and  is  likely  to  be 
used  only  when  the  author  wishes  to  employ  every  possible  means 
of  clearness  or  of  emphasis  or  of  both.  The  method  does,  however, 
have  three  advantages.  First,  it  forces  the  writer  to  think  out  his 
objective  with  definiteness  before  he  begins  to  write.  Second, 
it  makes  the  composition  particularly  clear,  particularly  easy 
to  grasp.  The  reader  is  immediately  set  at  rest  as  to  what  the 
author  is  aiming  at,  and  henceforward  he  has  only  to  give  his 
attention  comfortably  to  details.  Third,  it  contributes  greatly 
to  emphasis  by  bringing  into  relief  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
position its  most  important  contents. 

2.  parts  to  whole:  inductive  order.  If  a  writer  does  not 
choose  to  disclose  at  once  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  com- 
position, he  will  use  the  opposite  method  of  proceeding  from 
parts  of  his  subject  to  the  whole.  The  characteristic  effects  of 
this  order,  which  we  may  call  "inductive"  and  the  advantages 
it  offers  may  best  be  studied  in  connection  with  actual  com- 
positions. 

"A  Newspaper  Possibility"  (page  18)  is  an  example  which 
with  another  object  in  mind  we  have  already  examined.  Direct 
statement  of  the  writer's  point  is  held  back.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  first  four  paragraphs  irrelevant  to  the  point,  nothing  which 
does  not  contribute  in  some  way  to  its  presentation,  nothing, 
therefore,  which  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  it;  still,  what 
is  there  said  is  not  itself  the  point  to  be  made,  but  serves  only 
to  prepare  the  way.  The  effect  of  this  holding  back  of  the  ob- 
jective is  plainly  to  stimulate  curiosity,  to  arouse  suspense,  and 
thus  to  communicate  the  message  of  the  composition  with 
special  force. 

The  following  is  a  somewhat  different  type  of  essay  using  the 
same  method  of  construction. 

EXAMPLE  7  ; 

THE  DURABLE  SATISFACTIONS  OF  LIFE 

For  educated  men  what  are  the  sources  of  the  solid  and  durable 
satisfactions  of  life?  I  hope  you  are  all  aiming  at  the  solid,  durable 
satisfactions  of  life,   not  primarily  the  gratifications  of  this  moment 
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or  of  to-morrow,  but  the  satisfactions  that  are  going  to  last  and  grow. 
So  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  is  one  indispensable  foundation  for  the 
satisfactions  of  life  —  health.  A  young  man  ought  to  be  a  clean,  whole- 
some, vigorous  animal.  That  is  the  foundation  for  everything  else,  and 
I  hope  you  will  all  be  that,  if  you  are  nothing  more.  We  have  to  build 
everything  in  this  world  of  domestic  joy  and  professional  success, 
everything  of  a  useful,  honorable  career,  on  bodily  wholesomeness  and 
vitality.  This  being  a  clean,  wholesome,  vigorous  animal  involves  a 
good  deal.  It  involves  not  condescending  to  the  ordinary  barbaric  vices. 
One  must  avoid  drunkenness,  gluttony,  licentiousness,  and  getting  into 
dirt  of  any  kind,  in  order  to  be  a  clean,  wholesome,  vigorous  animal. 
Still,  none  of  you  would  be  content  with  this  achievement  as  the  total 
outcome  of  your  lives.  It  is  a  happy  thing  to  have  in  youth  what  are 
called  animal  spirits  —  a  very  descriptive  phrase;  but  animal  spirits  do 
not  last  even  in  animals;  they  belong  to  the  kitten  or  puppy  stage.  It 
is  a  wholesome  thing  to  enjoy  for  a  time,  or  for  a  time  each  day  all 
through  life,  sports  and  active  bodily  exercise.  These  are  legitimate 
enjoyments,  but,  if  made  the  main  object  of  life,  they  tire.  They  cease 
to  be  a  source  of  durable  satisfaction.  Play  must  be  incidental  in  a 
satisfactory  life. 

What  is  the  next  thing,  then,  that  we  want  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  durable  satisfactions  in  life?  We  need  a  strong  mental  grip,  a  whole- 
some capacity  for  hard  work.  It  is  intellectual  power  and  aims  that  we 
need.  In  all  the  professions  —  learned,  scientific,  or  industrial  —  large 
mental  enjoyments  should  come  to  educated  men.  The  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  privileged  class  to  which  you  belong,  the  class  that 
has  opportunity  for  prolonged  education,  and  the  much  larger  class 
that  has  not  that  opportunity,  is  that  the  educated  class  lives  mainly 
by  the  exercise  of  intellectual  powers  and  gets  therefore  much  greater 
enjoyment  out  of  life  than  the  much  larger  class  that  earns  a  livelihood 
chiefly  by  the  exercise  of  bodily  powers.  You  ought  to  obtain  here, 
therefore,  the  trained  capacity  for  mental  labor,  rapid,  intense,  and 
sustained.  That  is  the  great  thing  to  get  in  college,  long  before  the 
professional  school  is  entered.  Get  it  now.  Get  it  in  the  years  of  college 
life.  It  is  the  main  achievement  of  college  life  to  win  this  mental  force, 
this  capacity  for  keen  observation,  just  inference,  and  sustained  thought, 
for  everything  that  we  mean  by  the  reasoning  power  of  man.  That 
capacity  will  be  the  main  source  of  intellectual  joys  and  of  happiness 
and  content  throughout  a  long  and  busy  life. 

But  there  is  something  more,  something  beyond  this  acquired  power 
of  intellectual  labor.  As  Shakespeare  puts  it,  "the  purest  treasure  mortal 
times  afford  is  spotless  reputation."  How  is  that  treasure  won?  It  comes 
by  living  with  honor,  on  honor.  Most  of  you  have  begun  already  to 
live  honorably  and  honored,  for  the  life  of  honor  begins  early.  Some 
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things  the  honorable  man  cannot  do,  never  does.  He  never  wrongs  or 
degrades  a  woman.  He  never  oppresses  or  cheats  a  person  weaker  or 
poorer  than  himself.  He  never  betrays  a  trust.  He  is  honest,  sincere, 
candid,  and  generous.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  honest.  An  honorable  man 
must  be  generous,  and  I  do  not  mean  generous  with  money  only.  I 
mean  generous  in  his  judgments  of  men  and  women,  and  of  the  nature 
and  prospects  of  mankind.  Such  generosity  is  a  beautiful  attribute  of 
the  man  of  honor . 

How  does  honor  come  to  a  man?  What  is  the  evidence  of  the  hon- 
orable life?  What  is  the  tribunal  which  declares  at  last,  "This  was  an 
honorable  man"?  You  look  now  for  the  favorable  judgment  of  your 
elders,  —  of  parents  and  teachers  and  older  students;  but  these  elders 
will  not  be  your  final  judges,  and  you  had  better  get  ready  now  in 
college  to  appear  before  the  ultimate  tribunal,  the  tribunal  of  your 
contemporaries  and  the  younger  generations.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
your  contemporaries  that  is  most  important  to  you;  and  you  will  find 
that  the  judgment  of  your  contemporaries  is  made  up  alarmingly 
early,  —  it  may  be  made  up  this  year  in  a  way  that  sometimes  lasts  for 
life  and  beyond.  It  is  made  up  in  part  by  persons  to  whom  you  have 
never  spoken,  by  persons  who  in  your  view  do  not  know  you,  and  who 
get  only  a  general  impression  of  you;  but  always  it  is  contemporaries 
whose  judgment  is  formidable  and  unavoidable.  Live  now  in  the  fear 
of  that  tribunal  —  not  an  abject  fear,  because  independence  is  an 
indispensable  quality  in  the  honorable  man.  There  is  an  admirable 
phrase  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  document  which  it  was 
the  good  fashion  of  my  time  for  boys  to  commit  to  memory.  I  doubt  if 
that  fashion  still  obtains.  Some  of  our  public  action  looks  as  if  it  did 
not.  "When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation." 
That  phrase  —  "a  decent  respect"  —  is  a  very  happy  one.  Cherish 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  but  never  let  that  inter- 
fere with  your  personal  declaration  of  independence.  Begin  now  to 
prepare  for  the  judgment  of  the  ultimate  tribunal. 

Look  forward  to  the  important  crises  of  your  life.  They  are  nearer 
than  you  are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  a  very  safe  protective  rule  to  live 
to-day  as  if  you  were  going  to  marry  a  pure  woman  within  a  month. 
That  rule  you  will  find  a  safeguard  for  worthy  living.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  endeavor  hour  by  hour  and  week  after  week  to  learn  to  work  hard. 
It  is  not  well  to  take  four  minutes  to  do  what  you  can  accomplish  in 
three.  It  is  not  well  to  take  four  years  to  do  what  you  can  perfectly 
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accomplish  in  three.  It  is  well  to  learn  to  work  intensely.  You  will  hear 
a  good  deal  of  advice  about  letting  your  soul  grow  and  breathing  in 
without  effort  the  atmosphere  of  a  learned  society  or  place  of  learning. 
Well,  you  cannot  help  breathing  and  you  cannot  help  growing;  those 
processes  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  question  for  you  from  day 
to  day  is  how  to  learn  to  work  to  advantage,  and  college  is  the  place 
and  now  is  the  time  to  win  mental  power.  And,  lastly,  live  to-day  and 
every  day  like  a  man  of  honor. 

—  Charles  W.  Eliot.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  1910.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  structure  here  is  very  simple.  The  author  has  three 
"points"  to  make;  he  wishes  to  discuss  and  at  the  same  time  to 
recommend  for  cultivation  three  sources  of  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  life:  (1)  health,  (2)  capacity  for  hard  work,  (3)  hon- 
orable conduct.  After  announcing  his  subject,  he  discusses  the 
first  (paragraph  1),  then  the  second  (paragraph  2),  then  the 
third  (paragraphs  3  and  4);  finally  (paragraph  5)  he  repeats  all 
of  them,  with  considerable  variation  of  language,  in  a  hortatory 
conclusion. 

The  order  is  inductive,  since  the  objective,  consisting  of  three 
coordinate  items,  is  not  summarized  at  the  beginning  but  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  one  item  at  a  time.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
or  second  paragraphs,  for  example,  the  reader  has  no  notion  of 
what  is  to  follow.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  there  is  an  element  of 
suspense,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  suspense,  being  steadily 
diminished  as  each  succeeding  point  is  made  —  each  point  being 
coordinate  with  the  preceding  and  complete  in  itself  —  is  less 
pronounced  than  in  "A  Newspaper  Possibility."  The  effects  to 
be  obtained  by  the  method  of  proceeding  from  parts  to  whole 
may,  in  fact,  differ  widely,  but  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
always  present  is  the  element  of  suspense. 

3.  easy  to  hard.  When  one's  exposition  presents  a  number 
of  details  some  of  which  are  easy  to  grasp  and  others  harder,  one 
may  decide  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  difficulty,  beginning 
with  the  easiest  and  ending  with  the  hardest.  As  to  what  is  easy 
and  what  is  hard  in  a  particular  case,  the  writer's  own  experience 
and  imagination  must  tell  him,  though  such  general  principles 
as  the  following  may  prove  suggestive.  What  is  simple  (single, 
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concerned  with  one  element)  is  ordinarily  easier  than  what  is 
complex  (consisting  of  many  elements) ;  what  is  concrete  (things 
and  sensations)  easier  than  what  is  abstract  (ideas  and  concepts) ; 
what  is  near  at  hand  easier,  because  familiar,  than  what  is 
remote;  what  is  already  known,  or  partly  known,  easier  than 
what  is  unknown;  and  so  on. 

If,  for  example,  a  writer  undertook  to  show  what  a  girl  might 
obtain  through  a  study  of  dancing  and  had  thought  of  the 
following  — 

A  better  appreciation  of  the  plastic  arts 

Wider  opportunity  for  social  contacts 

Improvement  in  health 

Improvement  in  social  grace 

A  pleasant  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  — 

he  might  notice  that  some  of  these  are  easier  to  grasp  than 
others  and  might  decide  on  the  "easy  to  hard"  order.  His 
arrangement  might  finally  stand: 

Improvement  in  health 

A  pleasant  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 

Wider  opportunity  for  social  contacts 

Improvement  in  social  grace 

A  better  appreciation  of  the  plastic  arts 

Possibly  some  would  question  the  position  of  certain  of  the 
details,  but  probably  all  would  agree  that  the  general  reader 
would  more  easily  grasp  the  idea  that  dancing  improves  the 
health  than  the  idea  that  it  gives  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
plastic  arts. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  law  designating  the 
order  from  the  easy  to  the  hard.  Natural  as  it  may  seem  where 
details  of  varying  difficulty  are  involved,  it  may  give  way  on 
occasion  to  other  demands.  Indeed,  the  very  opposite  may  be 
desirable.  One  could  readily  imagine  a  case  in  which  the  writer 
would  prefer  to  take  the  most  difficult  thing  first,  so  as  to  deal 
with  it  while  the  attention  of  his  reader  was  freshest  and  most 
capable  of  concentration. 

4.  least  to  greatest.  Again,  when  the  details  to  be  presented 
vary  in  weight,  the  writer  may  decide  to  begin  with  the  least 
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important  and  proceed  upward  to  the  most  important.  This  is 
the  order  of  climax,  the  merit  of  which  is  twofold:  in  the  first 
place,  by  offering  increasingly  impressive  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  it  tends  to  sustain  an  interest  that  might  otherwise 
flag;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  gives  an  agreeable  sense  of 
forward  motion.  A  student  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  elect  one  foreign  language  course  instead  of 
another  —  his  father's  interest  in  it,  his  own  belief  in  its  cultural 
superiority,  its  probable  usefulness  in  his  future  career,  the  desire 
to  be  in  the  same  class  with  a  friend  —  might  arrange  them  in 
this  "least  to  greatest"  order;  in  all  probability,  if  he  did  so, 
revealing  to  the  reader  as  he  went  along  the  secret  of  his  plan. 

But,  here  too,  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  order  in  itself. 
A  statesman  making  a  speech  on  the  causes  of  the  economic 
depression  beginning  in  1930  would  not  be  likely  to  open  with 
what  he  considered  least  important  and  then  work  gradually 
upward;  he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  do  the  opposite,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  in  this  case  avoiding  the 
weakness  that  such  an  arrangement  would  otherwise  bring  to 
the  end  of  the  composition  by  concluding  with  a  vigorous  sum- 
mary of  all  the  points  he  had  made.  He  might  indeed  adopt  still 
a  third  arrangement,  by  which  the  least  considerable  "causes" 
were  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  and  those  of  chief  impor- 
tance were  placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  —  always  the 
positions,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  of  greatest  emphasis. 

5.  agreeable  to  disagreeable.  To  such  pairs  as  "easy  to 
hard,"  "least  to  greatest"  (which  we  do  not  seek  to  exhaust), 
we  are  tempted  to  add  one  more  —  "agreeable  to  disagreeable" 
—  when  we  consider  how  extremely  convenient  it  is.  How  many 
speeches  in  familiar  conversation,  for  example,  that  are  to  end 
with  things  not  pleasant  to  hear,  begin  with  honeyed  words! 
Still,  here  once  more  the  opposite  order  will  sometimes  have  its 
use. 

6.  order  of  time.  Sometimes  the  details  of  an  exposition 
arrange  themselves  naturally  in  the  order  of  time.  We  have 
already  seen  (page  31)  that  there  is  one  type  of  exposition, 
that  expounding  a  process,  in  which  the  order  of  time  is  espe- 
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cially  indicated.  Time  would  also  be  the  natural  principle  of 
order  in  an  explanation  of  changes  in  opinion  or  taste  extending 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  "Eels:  A  History  in  Discovery" 
(pages  86-90)  the  author  uses  the  order  of  time. 

The  order  of  time,  only  occasional  in  exposition,  is  of  course 
the  basic  order  in  narration,  where  primary  concern  is  with 
successive  events. 

7.  order  of  space.  Again,  the  details  of  exposition  may 
sometimes  be  conveniently  arranged  according  to  a  spatial 
order.  A  contributor  to  a  tourist's  magazine,  for  instance, 
writing  an  article  on  the  attractions  offered  by  the  Pacific 
States  to  lovers  of  mountain  scenery,  might  very  naturally 
decide  to  follow  down  the  coast  from  Washington  to  California, 
or  vice  versa,  mentioning  points  of  interest  as  they  appeared. 
But  just  as  the  order  of  time  is  occasional  in  exposition  and  basic 
in  narration,  so  the  order  of  space  pertains  primarily  to  descrip- 
tion and  is  only  occasional  in  exposition. 

8.  similarity  and  contrast.  The  opposite  principles  of  sim- 
ilarity and  contrast  have  each  their  uses  in  determining  the 
order  of  details.  The  principle  of  similarity,  requiring  that 
details  of  like  nature  should  be  grouped  together,  is  being  con- 
stantly employed.  A  writer  on  the  needs  of  our  rural  schools 
who  should  find  running  in  his  mind  a  score  or  more  of  par- 
ticulars touching  various  aspects  of  school  life  would  naturally 
begin  by  placing  together  those  dealing  with  one  aspect,  such 
as  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children,  and  in  another  group 
those  dealing  with  another  aspect,  etc.  He  would  have  other 
problems  of  arrangement  yet  to  solve,  such  as  the  order  in  which 
the  several  aspects  should  succeed  each  other  in  his  composition, 
but  the  principle  of  similarity  would  have  greatly  aided  him  in 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  opposite  principle,  that  of  contrast,  has  probably  in 
practice  a  much  more  limited  use.  Its  basis,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
observed  by  everyone  that  a  thing  can  be  made  to  stand  out  in 
sharp  relief  by  being  placed  near  something  of  an  opposite 
nature,  as  black  against  white,  goodness  against  wickedness. 
In  analyzing  the  character  of  a  public  personage,  for  example. 
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one  might  run  across  traits  of  a  very  contrary  nature,  such  as 
unscrupulousness  in  private  dealings  and  a  fine  sense  of  honor 
in  public  affairs,  and,  with  the  principle  of  contrast  more  or  less 
consciously  in  mind,  decide  to  place  them  side  by  side  in  his 
composition  for  the  sake  of  the  special  emphasis  on  each  that 
would  thus  be  secured.  Both  the  principle  of  similarity  and  the 
principle  of  contrast  might  find  conspicuous  use  in  the  same 
exposition.  An  extended  comparison  of  two  novels,  for  example, 
might  naturally  organize  its  material  into  a  group  of  similar  and 
a  group  of  dissimilar  traits. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principles  and  patterns  one  is  likely  to 
find  most  useful  in  the  devising  of  plans  for  expositions. 

But  is  there  no  norm,  no  standard  plan  which  may  be  gen- 
erally employed? 

A  norm  there  doubtless  is,  in  the  sense  that  a  simple  scheme 
may  be  set  up  which  is  everywhere  usable  and  which  in  all 
probability  is  the  scheme  most  widely  used.  What  this  is  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  diagram: 

I.  Announcement  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed.  [Introduction] 
II.  Discussion  of  the  point  which  the  writer  wishes  to  make  regarding 
the  subject.  If  there  is  more  than  one  point,  then  one  point  after 
another  is  discussed.  "Discussion"  includes  statement  of  a  point 
and  presentation  of  all  the  matter  required  to  illustrate  or  establish 
it  —  details,  examples,  arguments,  etc.  [Body  of  the  composition] 
III.  Restatement,  in  some  form,  of  the  point  or  points  which  the 
writer  has  made.  [Conclusion] 

A  writer  who  understands  this,  and  this  alone,  has  always 
at  hand  a  possible  pattern.  It  may  not  always  be  the  most  suitable 
to  his  purposes,  however,  and  the  dangers  in  following  it  are 
fairly  obvious.  It  is  simple,  but  it  is  so  simple  that  it  may  easily 
become  mechanical.  In  fact,  the  formula  consisting  of  "intro- 
duction," "body,"  and  "conclusion,"  if  overused,  is  apt  to 
result  in  weak  beginnings  and  superfluous  endings,  and  generally 
in  perfunctory  writing. 

Finally,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  greatest  prose  writers, 
like  the  noblest  architects,  dispose  their  materials  in  simple, 
monumental  designs,  without  undue  trick  or  artifice.  It  would 
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be  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  cleverest  and  most 
intricate  plans  are  always  the  best.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all 
others,  the  highest  reaches  of  the  prose  writer's  art  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  artists  in  other  fields. 

Exercise.  What  principles  of  arrangement  are  discernible  in  the  gen- 
eral handling  of  the  following  expositions?  —  Example  8,  page  86; 
Example  17,  page  124;  Example  18,  page  127. 

Making  the  Order  Plain 

It  will  be  remembered  that  coherence  involves  two  questions. 
We  have  considered  the  first,  In  what  order  shall  I  arrange 
my  material?  and  shall  now  consider  the  second,  How  shall  I 
make  this  order  apparent? 

But  why  should  the  order  need  to  be  made  apparent?  Why, 
once  the  material  is  arranged  according  to  a  rational  plan, 
will  not  the  rest  take  care  of  itself?  There  are  several  reasons. 
First,  since  a  composition  progresses  by  stages,  it  makes  for 
clearness  and  ease  of  comprehension  that  those  stages  should 
be  plainly  distinguished  by  the  reader,  and  he  will  not  always 
distinguish  them  without  special  help  from  the  writer.  Second, 
it  is  not  always  possible  or  desirable  to  arrange  ideas  in  a  simple 
sequence,  and  in  proportion  as  the  order  becomes  complex, 
more  and  more  care  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear.  And,  finally, 
there  are  many  kinds  or  shades  of  relationship  between  one  part 
and  another  which  neither  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  parts 
nor  the  meaning  which  they  convey  can  satisfactorily  reveal. 

Following  are  the  more  important  ways  in  which  the  neces- 
sary assistance  is  given  to  the  reader: 

Sometimes  at  the  beginning  of  an  exposition  of  some  length 
or  complexity,  the  writer  will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  road 
he  is  to  pursue,  naming  in  their  order  the  topics  that  are  to  be 
discussed  and  showing  the  relations  that  exist  among  them. 
This,  when  the  road  is  sinuous  or  difficult,  can  evidently  be  of 
the  greatest  aid  to  the  reader. 

Again,  at  or  near  the  beginnings  of  paragraphs,  where  new 
topics  of  any  size  usually  make  their  appearance,  words,  phrases, 
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or  whole  sentences  are  often  used  to  indicate  the  place  of  what 
follows  in  the  composition  as  a  whole  or  to  mark  its  relation  to 
what  has  gone  just  before.  Here  we  sometimes  find  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  employed  to  mark  numerically  a  series 
of  topics.  Here  we  find  words  and  phrases,  such  as  again,  further- 
more, moreover,  introducing  a  detail  of  the  same  class  as  the  one 
preceding;  but,  on  the  contrary,  however,  nevertheless,  introducing  a 
detail  contrasting  with  what  has  gone  before;  or  such  whole 
sentences  of  varying  significance  as  "Let  me  now  turn  to  the 
next  stage  in  the  process";  "But  an  argument  of  much  greater 
weight  remains  to  be  presented";  "An  interesting  parallel  from 
a  different  field  of  observation  suggests  itself  at  this  point"; 
"One  word  more."  The  number  of  relations  and  shades  of  rela- 
tionship that  may  thus  be  indicated  between  the  new  matter  and 
what  has  preceded  it  is,  of  course,  indefinitely  large.  A  glance 
through  any  of  the  examples  of  exposition  presented  in  this 
chapter,  or  through  the  text  of  the  chapter  itself,  will  afford 
illustrations  from  actual  practice. 

Though  such  connecting  matter  as  we  have  just  been  looking 
at,  when  it  shows  the  relations  among  the  larger  elements  of  a 
composition,  is  ordinarily  found  at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs, 
it  sometimes  appears  at  the  end.  In  other  words,  the  writer 
sometimes  introduces  the  new  topic  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph 
in  which  he  has  been  treating  the  old. 

Again,  whole  paragraphs  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  compo- 
sition may  have  for  their  sole  or  their  main  purpose  to  notify 
the  reader  of  his  exact  whereabouts  in  the  general  design. 
Following  are  two  examples  from  an  essay  by  a  master  of 
expository  writing  already  quoted  —  T.  H.  Huxley: 

Turning  from  these  purely  morphological  considerations,  let  us  now 
examine  into  the  manner  in  which  the  attentive  study  of  the  lobster 
impels  us  into  other  lines  of  research. 

Here,  then,  is  a  capital  fact.  The  movements  of  the  lobster  are  due 
to  muscular  contractility.  But  why  does  a  muscle  contract  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another?  Why  does  one  whole  group  of  muscles  contract 
when  the  lobster  wishes  to  extend  his  tail,  and  another  group,  when  he 
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desires  to  bend  it?  What  is  it  that  originates,  directs  and  controls,  the 
motive  power?  ' 

Nearly  all  inexperienced  writers  make  too  little  use  of  the 
devices  we  have  listed,  at  least  of  connecting  links  in  the  interior 
of  the  composition.  They  do  not  define  the  relations  of  their 
ideas  clearly  enough  to  themselves  to  be  able  to  define  them  for 
the  reader,  or  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  supreme  importance 
of  making  the  reader's  task  easy  for  him,  or  they  do  not  use  their 
imaginations  sufficiently  to  realize  when  the  reader  needs  aid. 
Of  course  such  devices  may  be  so  employed  as  to  produce  un- 
pleasant effects.  They  may  be  used  when  there  is  no  need  for 
them,  or  they  may  be  painfully  elaborated  when  only  a  word  or 
two  is  required,  but,  if  one  must  choose,  it  is  better  to  run  the 
risk  of  such  faults  as  these  than  to  run  the  risk  of  obscurity.  The 
ideal  composition  in  this  respect  is  the  one  that  produces  an 
effect  of  clarity  without  apparent  effort.  The  art,  here  as  else- 
where, is  to  conceal  art. 

To  observe  the  law  of  coherence,  then,  is  to  work  out  a  rational 
order  for  one's  composition,  and  then  to  see  that  the  order  is 
manifest.  These  things  are  highly  important;  but  the  final  word 
on  the  subject  should  be  a  warning  that  no  amount  of  attention 
to  coherence  can  make  up  for  failure  in  unity.  If  the  writer  has 
not  realized  with  perfect  clearness  what  it  is  he  wishes  to  say,  and 
so  conceived  his  subject  as  a  single  dynamic  whole,  no  amount 
of  care  in  organization  will  ensure  an  effective  composition.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  sees  his  objective  clearly,  coherence  may 
be  depended  upon  in  no  small  measure  to  look  out  for  itself. 

Exercise.  Underline,  in  the  following  expositions,  all  devices  that 
contribute  to  keep  the  reader  aware  of  the  plan  and  of  the  logical 
relationship  of  the  several  parts:  Example  11,  page  102;  Example  17, 
page  124;  Example  21,  page  133. 

C.   EMPHASIS 

The  law  of  emphasis,  reminding  us  that  some  parts  of  our 
subject  are  more  important  than  others,  insists  that  these  shall 

1  For  further  examples  see  pp.  199-200,  "Transitional  Paragraphs." 
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be  made  especially  memorable  to  our  readers.  Here  the  funda- 
mental question  is:  How  shall  I  make  important  things  stand  out? 

An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  completely  would  lead 
into  numerous  and  perhaps  unprofitable  subtleties.  The  hints 
which  follow  may  be  considered  the  most  practically  useful. 

Emphasis  by  Position 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  likely  to  remember  especially  well 
what  comes  at  the  beginning  of  a  composition  and  even  better 
what  comes  at  the  end.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  fact  are  plain 
enough.  What  is  said  at  the  beginning  finds  our  mind  alert,  our 
attention  easily  engaged.  What  is  said  at  the  end  lies  freshest  in 
the  memory;  and  moreover,  since  by  reason  and  experience  we 
rather  expect  the  writer  to  focus  at  that  point  on  what  is  most 
important  in  his  message,  we  are  likely  to  pull  ourselves  to- 
gether as  we  see  signs  of  its  approach  and  stir  our  minds  to 
increased  activity. 

The  writer  can,  then,  give  emphasis  to  what  is  most  important 
in  his  composition  by  placing  it  at  the  beginning,  and  especially 
by  placing  it  at  the  end. 

The  converse  of  this  suggestion  is  of  equal  significance:  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  composition  being  positions  of  great 
emphasis,  the  wise  writer  will  not  put  unimportant  matter  in 
either  position.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  in  some  detail  what 
kinds  of  matter  are  suitable  to  beginnings  and  what  to  endings, 
though  in  so  doing  we  shall  necessarily  touch  again  —  from  a 
different  point  of  view  —  upon  ground  already  covered. 

At  the  beginning,  the  trained  writer  will  be  careful  to  place 
something,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  genuine  importance  to  the 
success  of  his  composition.  Oftenest,  probably,  it  will  be  simply 
a  clear  indication  of  his  subject,  to  which,  when  the  subject  is 
difficult  or  many-sided,  he  may  add  a  formal  explanation  of  his 
plan  of  treatment.  Sometimes  it  will  be  a  complete  statement  of 
his  objective.  Sometimes  it  will  be  certain  facts  which  his  reader 
must  be  given  before  his  objective  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
understood.  Mr.  Franklin's  "A  Newspaper  Possibility"  affords 
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an  illustration.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  subject  is  to  first 
thought  a  rather  dull  one,  it  will  be  something  designed  to 
catch  his  reader's  interest.  If,  for  example,  he  has  resigned  himself 
to  write  of  the  plans  for  the  new  dormitory  (not  in  itself  a  very 
exciting  topic),  he  may  well  forget  plans  for  a  time  —  not  too 
long  —  while  he  tells  the  reader  how  important  the  project  is, 
how  for  years  the  building  has  been  hoped  and  prayed  for,  and 
what  beneficial  effects  it  is  certain  to  have  on  undergraduate  life. 
Better  yet,  he  may  begin  with  a  vivid  description  of  crowded 
conditions  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  best  rooming  houses,  or 
with  the  story  of  a  girl  who  has  had  one  sad  experience  after 
another  in  her  attempt  to  find  tolerable  accommodations.  In 
general,  the  more  concrete  one  can  be,  the  nearer  to  description 
and  narration,  the  more  interesting  one  becomes.1 

Weak  beginnings  are  probably  due,  as  a  rule,  to  one  of  two 
causes.  Sometimes  the  writer  does  not  know  what  it  is  he  wants 
to  say,  and  so  chatters  on  at  random  for  a  few  paragraphs  or 
pages  while  he  casts  about  for  an  objective.  The  remedy  in  such 
cases  is  obvious.  Sometimes  the  writer  knows  what  he  wants  to 
say,  but  he  is  forever  getting  ready  to  say  it.  He  begins  a  long 
way  off  from  his  subject  in  the  hope  of  preparing  his  reader  more 
ideally  for  the  coming  revelation  or  of  leading  him  toward  it  by 
the  most  graceful  paths.  He  reminds  one  of  the  storyteller  who 
wears  out  his  listener  with  useless  explanations  a  long  time  before 
the  narrative  begins.  Writers  thus  afflicted  we  can  sympathize 
with;  their  fault  is  creditable  in  its  way;  but  the  hard  truth  is 
that  they  must  learn  to  sacrifice  their  irrelevant  beginnings, 
however  neatly  contrived,  before  they  give  their  productions  to 
the  world.  Otherwise  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  read. 

The  moral  is  this:  do  not  waste  the  opportunity  for  emphasis 
afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  composition.  Begin  significantly. 

1  The  desire  to  begin  with  something  stirring  or  poignant  is  responsible  for  a  de- 
vice very  common  in  narration.  We  call  it  "beginning  in  medias  res."  Instead  of 
beginning  the  story  where  the  action  really  begins,  the  writer  opens  with  a  striking 
incident  displaced  from  its  proper  position  in  the  narrative,  and  then  "goes  back" 
and  brings  the  reader  up  to  where  he  started.  (See  Chap.  VIII,  n,  b,  "Arrangement  of 
Details.")  Since  expositions  so  often  open  with  an  announcement  of  their  subject,  to 
begin  them  with  a  striking  description  or  story  whose  bearing  is  not  indicated  is  to 
obtain  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  beginning  in  medias  res  produces  in  narration, 
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Let  the  reader  feel  from  the  very  first  word  that  something  is 
going  on  worthy  of  his  attention. 

The  end  of  the  composition  —  the  position  most  emphatic  of 
all  —  deserves  even  more  careful  consideration  than  the  begin- 
ning. Here  should  be  placed  what  is  most  important;  and  what  is 
most  important  is  clearly  the  thing  one  really  set  out  to  say,  one's 
objective.  If  one  is  making  a  single  point,  then  surely  this  single 
point  should  be  stated  at  the  end  of  the  composition.  If  one  is 
making  a  number  of  points,  then  these,  or  the  most  important  of 
them,  should  there  be  summarized. 

Such  is  the  simple  logic  of  the  matter;  and  if  emphasis  were  all 
one  ever  had  to  think  about,  all  expositions  would  follow  this 
rule  and  all  would  conclude  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  But 
there  are  other  considerations  —  grace,  variety,  charm,  for 
example.  In  short,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive  or  super- 
fluous emphasis. 

As  to  just  how  much  final  emphasis  the  objective  requires  in  a 
given  exposition  the  writer  must  judge  for  himself.  His  imagina- 
tion must  tell  him,  his  vivid  sense  of  his  reader's  state  of  mind. 
He  knows  what  effect  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  he  knows  the 
sort  of  reader  he  is  addressing.  "I  have  already  in  a  quiet  way," 
the  writer  may  say  to  himself,  "made  apparent  the  point  of  my 
essay;  do  I  need  to  formulate  it  at  the  end?  If  I  do,  shall  I  not 
seem  to  my  reader  ungraceful,  overinsistent,  perhaps  a  bit  un- 
complimentary? I  will  close  without  another  word."  Again: 
"My  subject  has  been,  inevitably,  a  rather  tedious  one,  and  not 
the  easiest  to  follow,  my  points  many;  I  am  sure  most  of  my 
readers  are  losing  hold  of  the  argument,  and  I  want  them  to  get 
it  completely.  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  a  vigorous,  concise 
summary  of  all  I  have  been  saying." 

Not  infrequently,  having  brought  to  a  close  the  main  business 
of  his  composition,  an  author  rests  as  it  were  from  his  labors, 
and  in  taking  leave  of  his  reader  indulges  in  remarks  not  essen- 
tial to  his  immediate  purposes  but  related  to  his  general  subject 
and  affording  a  fitting  last  word.  He  may  add  a  bit  of  interesting 
information,  express  some  personal  opinion  or  judgment  or 
prophecy,  mention  directions  in  which  the  thought  of  his  com- 
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position  might  be  further  developed,  etc. ;  he  should  never  allow 
himself  to  give  the  impression,  however,  that  he  is  seriously 
broaching  a  new  topic,  or  to  lose  his  sense  of  proportion,  and,  by 
extending  such  matter  beyond  a  proper  limit,  confuse  the  reader 
as  to  his  primary  design.1 

Endings,  like  all  other  subjects  in  rhetoric,  are  not  in  the  last 
analysis  to  be  determined  by  rigid,  mechanical  rules.  The  writer, 
for  the  highest  success,  must  be  sensitive  to  the  demands  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  particular  case. 

One  word  more,  before  leaving  the  subject,  about  beginnings 
and  endings.  A  very  useful  and  artistic  effect  is  produced  when 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  composition  are  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  each  other.  Nothing  else  can  mark  so 
well  the  unity,  the  oneness  and  wholeness,  of  the  composition. 
When  the  end  reverts  to  the  beginning,  "the  wheel  is  come  full 
circle"  (in  Shakespeare's  words);  the  figure  is  complete.  It  is 
like  the  return  of  a  musical  composition  to  the  theme  with  which 
it  starts. 

An  effect  of  this  kind  is  obtained  when  the  objective  is  stated 
at  the  beginning  and  then  at  the  end  is  restated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  take  the  mind  back  to  the  beginning;  or  when  at  the 
beginning  the  reader  is  given  a  plan  of  the  composition,  is 
promised  that  certain  topics  will  be  treated,  and  then  at  the  end 
is  reminded  that  the  plan  has  been  carried  out,  the  promises  kept. 
A  less  formal  kind  of  return  is  represented  in  an  essay  by  John 
Burroughs  called  "Literary  Fame,"  which  begins  thus: 

Goldsmith,  according  to  Boswell,  said  that  he  had  come  too  late 
into  the  world;  that  Pope  and  other  poets  had  carried  off  all  the 
literary  prizes,  etc.  .  .  . 

and,  after  several  pages,  ends: 

Goldsmith  felt  himself  under  the  shadow  of  Pope's  great  fame,  but 
of  course  he  was  a  gainer  from  Pope's  career.  His  performance  was  as 
unique  as  Pope's,  and  has  probably  been  of  more  service  to  mankind. 
But  Pope  cleared  and  sharpened  the  mind  of  his  age;  dull  wits  found 

1  See  p.  29. 
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less  acceptance  after  than  before  him,  and  in  this  benefit  Goldsmith, 
like  others,  was  a  sharer. 

—  John   Burroughs,    "Literary   Fame,"   from   Indoor   Studies    (Boston:    Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  1889),  pp.  236-239.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Goldsmith's  remark  starts  off  the  essay,  very  likely  inspired 
it  in  the  first  place;  and  with  Goldsmith  the  essay  concludes. 


Emphasis  by  Proportion 

A  second  means  of  emphasis  is  by  proportion,  it  is  obvious, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  we  are  likely  to  be  most  impressed 
by  what  a  writer  talks  the  most  about.  What  is  kept  long  before 
the  attention  will  naturally  wear  deeper  into  the  consciousness 
than  what  is  kept  there  but  a  brief  time. 

And  how  keep  an  idea  before  the  attention?  By  repeating  it 
in  various  forms  —  either  all  in  one  place  or  here  and  there 
throughout  a  composition  —  by  explaining  it,  by  going  more 
and  more  into  detail  with  it,  by  illustrating  it,  by  proving  its 
truth,  by  comparing  it  with  similar  or  contrasting  ideas;  in 
short,  by  any  kind  of  elaboration  whatever.  The  repetition  at 
intervals  even  of  identical  or  nearly  identical  phrases  may  be 
employed  with  telling  effect.  Of  English  prose  writers  Matthew 
Arnold  probably  has  made  the  most  notable  use  of  this  device. 

The  workings  of  the  psychological  principle  here  involved 
may  be  studied  in  almost  any  exposition.  See,  for  instance,  "The 
Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life"  (page  34);  "The  Earth  and  Its 
Future  Prospects"  (page  102). 

Emphasis  by  Heightened  Style 

A  third  means  of  emphasis,  less  tangible  than  the  first  two, 
is  heightening  of  the  style.  Probably  every  reader  of  essays  will 
recall  particular  passages  that  have  remained  vividly  in  his  mind 
when  all  the  context  has  been  lost  from  memory,  and  this  not 
because  of  their  length,  nor,  primarily  at  least,  because  of  their 
position  in  the  essay  (though  doubtless  the  most  striking  passages 
occur  most  frequently  in  emphatic  positions),   but  because  of 
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some  exceptional  force  or  imaginativeness  or  beauty  of  style. 
Such  a  passage  is  the  last  paragraph  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
Preface  to  his  Essays  in  Criticism  —  the  tribute  to  Oxford.1 
Arnold  was  one  of  the  great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  volumes,  but  probably  in  all  his 
prose  there  is  no  other  passage  so  famous  as  this.  What  dis- 
tinguishes it,  above  all,  is  its  beauty,  what  one  might  call  its 
poetry;  nevertheless  it  does  not  transgress  the  limits  of  prose. 
Keeping  within  its  proper  domain,  it  yet  so  manifestly  soars 
above  the  context,  and  is  so  perfect  a  rendering  of  the  serene 
enchantments  which  are  its  subject,  that  it  excites  and  pleases 
and  fixes  itself  lastingly  in  the  mind.  How  such  effects  may  be 
achieved,  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  matter  of  rhetoric,  is  a  problem 
in  the  details  of  expression,  and  hardly  our  concern  in  this 
chapter;  but  in  enumerating  the  means  of  giving  emphasis  to  an 
idea  we  can  hardly  neglect  to  recognize  that  one  of  the  most 
important  is  enhancement  of  the  style. 

1  "And  yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Saturday  Review  has  here,  for  once, 
fallen  a  victim  to  an  idea,  —  a  beautiful  but  deluding  idea,  —  and  that  the  British 
nation  has  not  yet,  so  entirely  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  imagine,  found  the  last  word 
of  its  philosophy.  No,  we  are  all  seekers  still!  seekers  often  make  mistakes,  and  I  wish 
mine  to  redound  to  my  own  discredit  only,  and  not  to  touch  Oxford.  Beautiful 
city!  so  venerable,  so  lovely,  so  unravaged  by  the  fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  cen- 
tury, so  serene ! 

'There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play!' 

And  yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moonlight, 
and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will 
deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us  nearer  to  the  true 
goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection,  —  to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only 
truth  seen  from  another  side?  —  nearer,  perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of  Tubingen. 
Adorable  dreamer,  whose  heart  has  been  so  romantic !  who  hast  given  thyself  so 
prodigally,  given  thyself  to  sides  and  to  heroes  not  mine,  only  never  to  the  Philis- 
tines !  home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and  impossi- 
ble loyalties !  what  example  could  ever  so  inspire  us  to  keep  down  the  Philistine  in 
ourselves,  what  teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that  bondage  to  which  we  are  all 
prone,  that  bondage  which  Goethe,  in  his  incomparable  lines  on  the  death  of 
Schiller,  makes  it  his  friend's  highest  praise  (and  nobly  did  Schiller  deserve  the 
praise)  to  have  left  miles  out  of  sight  behind  him;  —  the  bondage  of  'was  uns  alle 
bandigt,  Das  Gemeine1'  She  will  forgive  me,  even  if  I  have  unwittingly  drawn  upon 
her  a  shot  or  two  aimed  at  her  unworthy  son;  for  she  is  generous,  and  the  cause  in 
which  I  fight  is,  after  all,  hers.  Apparitions  of  a  day,  what  is  our  puny  warfare 
against  the  Philistines,  compared  with  the  warfare  which  this  queen  of  romance  has 
been  waging  against  them  for  centuries,  and  will  wage  after  we  are  gone?" 
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Other  Means  of  Emphasis 

Still  other  means  of  emphasis  are  available.  One  may  make 
direct  assertion  of  value  or  relative  value:  "This  point  can 
hardly  be  taken  too  seriously  .  .  .";  "The  most  important  cause 
by  far  is  .  .  .";  "My  principal  argument  is  this  .  .  .";  "This,  then, 
above  all,  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize."  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  such  expressions,  but  one  should  certainly  not  rely 
upon  them  to  the  neglect  of  emphasis  by  position  and  emphasis 
by  proportion.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  both  futile  and  not  a 
little  ridiculous  to  introduce  a  passage  with  "The  principal  point 
of  my  whole  contention  is  .  .  ."  and  then  bury  it  away  in  the 
midst  of  a  paragraph  which  is  itself  buried  in  the  midst  of  the 
composition.  If  it  is  indeed  so  important,  the  writer  should  not 
only  cry  out  how  important  it  is,  but  should  bring  it  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  where  it  can  be  seen  and  appreciated.  Again,  one 
may  obtain  emphasis  by  any  conspicuous  departure  from  the 
usual  modes  of  writing  or  printing,  such  as  italics,  unconven- 
tional capital  letters,  or  noticeably  short,  abrupt  paragraphs. 
The  methods  depending  for  their  effect  upon  the  shock  of 
novelty,  however,  must  be  used  with  discretion.  Prodigally  used, 
they  obviously  defeat  their  own  end,  since  novelty  quickly  wears 
off;  and,  besides,  the  moment  one  attracts  attention  by  singu- 
larity, in  whatever  department  of  life,  one  risks  the  charge  of 
deficiency  in  taste.  Carlyle's  style,  wonderful  as  it  is  in  some 
respects,  has  suffered  and  will  continue  to  suffer  from  its  violent 
ways  of  getting  emphasis,  and  readers  of  Byron  will  notice  how 
even  by  so  slight  a  thing  as  the  use  of  italics  he  again  and  again 
injured  the  effect  of  his  verse.  We  do  not  like  to  have  words 
shouted  at  us  —  especially  in  poetry.  The  truth  is  that  the  writer 
who  understands  his  art  can  usually  find  within  customary 
bounds  all  the  emphasis  he  requires. 

Such  are  the  more  important  means  of  securing  emphasis. 
They  are  very  simple,  very  easily  applied,  but  to  their  applica- 
tion there  is  one  obvious  prerequisite.  Before  one  can  make 
clear  to  a  reader  what  is  important  in  a  composition  and  what 
is  unimportant,   one   must  first  have  become   clear  upon   the 
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question  oneself.  And  so,  once  more,  we  are  brought  back  to 
the  all-important  first  principle  of  composition:  Before  beginning 
to  write,  know  with  certainty  and  with  definiteness  what  it  is  that  you 
want  to  say. 

Exercises.  1.  What  means  are  employed  for  securing  emphasis  in 
Example  11,  page  102;  Example  12,  page  107. 

2.  Attack  or  defend  the  beginnings  of  Example  10,  page  99; 
Example  12,  page  107;  Example  18,  page  127. 

3.  Attack  or  defend  the  endings  of  Example  14,  page  116;  Ex- 
ample 17,  page  124. 

D.    INTEREST 

There  is  yet  one  more  law  —  the  law  of  interest.  A  composi- 
tion may  be  unified,  coherent,  emphatic,  and  yet  unnecessarily 
dull,  unattractive,  hard  to  understand,  hard  to  read.  We  must 
never  forget  that  we  write  to  be  read,  and  that  what  is  hard  to 
read,  judged  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  will  ordinarily 
find  few  readers.  The  law  of  interest  requires  that  we  make  our 
composition  as  agreeable  as  possible.  Of  course  some  subjects 
are  by  their  nature  more  difficult  and  more  unattractive  than 
others,  but  there  is  no  subject  which  the  writer  cannot  by  taking 
thought,  by  keeping  his  reader  sympathetically  in  mind,  make 
more  easily  grasped  and  more  entertaining  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  likely  to  be. 

This  law,  too,  we  may  reduce  to  the  form  of  a  simple  question 
which  the  writer  puts  to  himself:  How  shall  I  interest  my  reader? 

In  the  present  chapter  we  are  concerned  with  this  question 
only  in  its  broadest  aspect.  Even  thus  interpreted  it  is  a  large 
and  complex  one,  and  we  shall  here  confine  the  discussion  to 
a  single  idea  —  an  idea,  however,  that  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  part  of  any  good  answer  that  could  be  formulated. 
This  idea  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  precept:  Use 
concrete  matter  freely.1 

"Concrete  matter"  means  such  details,  particulars,  instances, 

1  How  curiosity  may  be  excited  by  the  fundamental  order  of  one's  material 
has  been  shown,  p.  34.  The  discussion  is  pertinent  here,  since  suspense  is  always  a 
prime  source  of  interest. 
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examples,  illustrations,  stories,  descriptions,  comparisons,  con- 
trasts, as  will  bring  the  discussion  down  out  of  the  clouds  and 
into  contact  with  actual  experience,  with  objects  such  as  one 
has  seen  and  touched,  with  actions  such  as  one  has  witnessed  or, 
better  still,  has  had  a  part  in.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  profuseness  of  this 
kind  of  material  that  makes  reading  easy  and  pleasant;  an 
exposition  without  it  is  like  a  house  without  windows,  dark  and 
cold,  unattractive,  comfortless. 

The  opposite  of  concrete  matter  is  abstract  matter,  that  is  to 
say,  generalizations,  inclusive  statements,  where  only  the  pure 
intellect,  pure  thought,  is  brought  into  play,  with  no  help  from 
the  imagination. 

All  expositions  contain  more  or  less  abstract  matter;  all  good 
expositions,  in  the  sense  of  expositions  that  meet  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  man  of  general  cultivation,  as  opposed  to  the 
specialist,  are  liberal  in  their  inclusion  of  the  concrete. 

The  injunction  "Be  concrete"  is  easily  the  second  most  impor- 
tant rule  in  the  writing  of  exposition,  the  first  being,  of  course, 
"Know  definitely  what  you  want  to  say."  A  writer  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  equipped  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  these 
two  rules  alone,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  effective  exposi- 
tions. 

Of  the  principle  of  concreteness  Mr.  Chesterton's  "On  Pleas- 
ure-Seeking" (page  124)  is  an  excellent  illustration.  If  the  reader 
will  turn  to  this  essay,  observe  the  abstract  proposition  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  —  "so  many  modern  pleasures 
aim  at  indiscriminate  and  incongruous  combination,"  and  then 
notice  what  happens  to  this  idea  in  the  remainder  of  this  para- 
graph and  in  the  two  paragraphs  following,  he  will  have  a 
definite  idea  of  what  the  principle  means  and  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  realize  its  importance.  Again,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  essay  "French  and  English  Chivalry"  (page  107)  may  be 
regarded  as  the  concrete  illustration  of  the  abstract  proposition: 
"The  French  and  English  have  been  chivalrous  toward  each 
other  in  war." 

Upon  the  principle  of  concreteness,  more  than  upon  any 
other,  hinges  the  solution  of  a  practical  problem  of  great  impor- 
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tance.  Often  the  space  which  a  writer  has  at  his  disposal  is 
definitely  determined  for  him.  The  student  in  a  course  in  com- 
position is  ordinarily  required  to  write,  not  simply  an  essay,  but 
an  essay  of  approximately  a  certain  length.  The  contributor  to 
magazines  often  works  under  an  equally  rigid  limitation.  How 
shall  a  writer  decide  whether  a  subject  which  he  has  in  mind  is 
too  large,  or  too  small,  or  of  just  the  right  size,  for  the  space  to 
be  filled?  » 

As  a  rule  he  should  decide  by  reference  to  the  almost  universal 
desire  for  concreteness  of  treatment.  If  the  subject  he  is  contem- 
plating is  of  such  a  scope  that  within  the  space  at  his  disposal 
he  can  treat  it  only  in  general  terms,  then  it  is  too  large.  If  it 
is  of  such  a  scope  that  although  treated  with  ample  concreteness 
it  would  still  be  insufficient  to  fill  the  space  in  question,  then  it 
is  too  small.  Excess  of  illustrative  matter,  though  doubtless  a 
fault  more  easily  forgiven  than  its  opposite,  is  still  a  fault,  and 
should  be  avoided.  Seldom,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  do 
students'  compositions  suffer  from  this  defect.  And  if,  finally,  the 
subject  is  of  such  a  scope  that  treated  with  proper  concreteness 
it  would  occupy  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  space  to  be  filled, 
then  it  is  of  just  the  right  size  for  the  writer's  purpose.  Such  is 
the  general  principle.  Of  course,  for  its  ideal  application  con- 
siderable experience  or  observation  is  indispensable,  since  until 
one  has  written  a  good  deal,  or  a  good  deal  observed  the  writings 
of  others,  he  can  have  no  very  exact  notion  of  how  much  space 
is  required  for  a  given  quantity  of  material. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  illustration.  A  student  interested  in 
nature  is  required  to  write  a  three-hundred-word  essay  upon  a 
topic  chosen  by  himself.  He  thinks  of  writing  on  the  subject 
"Wild  Animal  Life  of  My  Home  Country."  As  soon  as  he  brings 
it  to  the  test  of  the  principle  we  have  just  presented,  however, 
he  cannot  fail  to  see  its  unfitness.  When  he  thinks  of  the  many 

1  The  student  who  is  asked  to  write  compositions  varying  from  250  to  1 000  words 
in  length  may  be  interested  in  the  following  passage  from  The  Author  &  Journalist  of 
March,  1931.  An  associate  editor  of  this  magazine,  in  listing  "policies  which  will  be 
best  for  most  article  writers  in  1931,"  begins  thus:  "Shorter  lengths.  The  1500-word 
article  of  1929  told  in  1000  words;  many  more  250  to  500-word  articles.  There  are 
frequent  exceptions,  but  the  trend  to  reduced  lengths  is  general." 
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different  animals  involved,  of  the  great  variety  of  their  appear- 
ance and  habits,  it  becomes  obvious  to  him  that  to  treat  such  a 
subject  in  three  hundred  words  (fewer  words  than  are  to  be 
found  on  a  single  page  of  the  present  textbook)  is  to  condemn 
himself  for  the  most  part  to  abstract  statement  —  precisely  the 
kind  of  writing  he  wishes  to  avoid.  He  therefore  casts  about  for 
a  topic  with  narrower  limits.  Try  as  hard  as  he  will,  he  can 
scarcely  think  of  one  too  small  for  his  purpose.  He  will  end, 
perhaps,  assuming  that  he  continues  to  select  from  the  general 
field  he  began  with,  by  deciding  to  write  on  aspects  of  the  com- 
mon woodchuck  —  his  appearance,  his  quaint  walk,  his  food  — 
or  on  one  detail  of  the  hunting  of  prairie  chickens,  or  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  vegetation  required  by  honeybees,  or  on 
an  ingenious  method  of  capturing  poisonous  snakes,  or  on  the 
colorings  of  a  particular  species  of  butterfly,  or  on  the  peculiar 
motions  and  pauses  of  the  hummingbird.  If  these  topics  have  a 
fault  in  relation  to  three-hundred-word  compositions,  it  is  not 
that  they  are  too  small,  but  that  they  are  too  large.  An  experi- 
enced writer  on  nature  —  such  as  W.  H.  Hudson,  for  example 
—  might  profitably  use  several  times  the  space  upon  any  one  of 
them. 

Exercises.  1 .  Compare  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  concrete  matter 
they  contain,  and  the  resulting  effect  upon  interest,  the  following 
expositions:  Example  12,  page  107;  Example  14,  page  116;  Example  15, 
page  119. 

2.  Taking  as  a  general  field  "Industries  of  My  Home  State,"  invent 
topics  that  would  seem  to  you  properly  adjusted,  respectively,  to  com- 
positions of  150,  300,  500,  1000,  1500,  3000,  5000  words. 

III.  The  Written  Outline 

We  have  said  much  of  arrangement  or  plan,  but  nothing  as 
yet  of  the  written  outline.  This  is  simply  the  brief  visible  record 
of  one's  plan.  To  the  present  writers  it  would  seem  best  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  help  of  pen  and  paper  in  the  first  stages 
of  reflection  on  a  subject,  while  one  is  struggling  in  general  terms 
with  the  question  "What  is  it  I  really  want  to  say?"  and  while 
one  is  determining  the  main  course  of  one's  thought.  Thoughts 
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are  easier  to  move  about  than  their  physical  symbols,  and 
unhappily  the  intense  effort  which  thinking  requires  can  be 
eluded  by  means  of  no  mechanical  device.  Possibly  some,  how- 
ever, will  find  in  the  use  of  notes,  even  at  an  early  stage,  a  valu- 
able means  of  fixing  the  attention,  of  giving  tangibility  to  vague 
conceptions,  and  of  assisting  the  memory.  The  question  is  one 
that  the  student  will  finally  decide  for  himself  on  the  basis  of 
personal  experience.  As  to  the  desirability  of  his  having  his 
course  laid  out  before  him  in  black  and  white  when  finally 
setting  out  on  his  journey,  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions. 
The  inexperienced  writer,  even  in  the  case  of  short  compositions, 
should  regard  the  written  outline  as  indispensable.1 

The  recording  of  his  general  design,  moreover,  may  some- 
times enable  a  writer  to  detect  faults  which  he  has  not  before 
seen,  such  as  faults  of  relationship,  of  proportion,  of  omission, 
of  unity.  The  outline  is  like  the  model  of  a  machine,  or  of  a 
building,  and  may  serve  similar  ends. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  well  to  insist  that  the  outline  has 
no  virtue  in  itself,  can  work  no  magic.  If  it  consists  only  of 
chance  thoughts  neatly  diagrammed,  it  is  no  guarantee  what- 
ever of  a  unified  or  otherwise  successful  composition.  It  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  thinking.  Doubtless  many  a  futile 
composition  has  followed  an  outline  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  have  hitherto  said  nothing  about  written 
outlines,  and  everything  about  the  hard  thinking  which  the 
written  outline  should  represent. 

There  are  two  common  types  of  outline :  the  paragraph  outline, 
and  the  analytical  outline. 

The  paragraph  outline  consists  of  a  series  of  sentences,  each 
summing  up  the  substance  of  a  paragraph  or  proposed  para- 
graph, and  so  adjusted  to  the  sentences  on  either  side  as  to  make 
clear  its  logical  place  in  the  thought  of  the  composition.  To  read 
through  a  well-made  paragraph  outline  is  to  read  the  whole 
composition  in  miniature. 

The  paragraph  outline  is  useful  as  a  step  in  the  logical  analysis 

1  Sec,  however,  the  discussion  of  the  "thesis,"  in  the  footnote  opposite. 
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of  a  finished  composition,  but  as  an  outline  to  be  followed  in  the 
writing  of  a  composition  it  has  two  faults.  In  the  first  place,  it  is, 
as  we  have  said,  the  composition  in  miniature,  and  as  such  it 
does  not  show  by  its  form  the  coordination  or  subordination  of 
parts.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  unwise  for  a  writer  to  seek  to 
determine  in  advance  the  precise  distribution  of  his  thought  into 
paragraphs.  That  is  a  matter  which  should  be  left  free  and 
flexible,  to  be  determined  as  the  writing  proceeds,  for  not  until 
one  is  actually  at  work  on  a  given  section  of  his  thought  can  he 
know  with  exactness  into  what  minor  units  it  may  naturally 
fall.  At  the  outline  stage  his  attention  should  be  altogether  taken 
up  with  the  larger  aspects  of  his  composition. 

The  analytical  outline,  as  we  shall  here  employ  the  term,  pre- 
sents, by  means  of  headings  and  (as  a  rule)  subheadings,  a 
logical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  composition.  It  enables  one 
far  better  than  the  paragraph  outline  to  see  one's  whole  design 
at  a  glance,  and  it  leaves  the  subordinate  question  of  division 
into  paragraphs  entirely  undetermined-  For  these  reasons  it  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

Outlines  fulfilling  our  definition  of  the  analytical  outline  and 
offering  its  advantages  may  differ  in  minor  details.  Some  persons 
recommend  the  use  throughout  the  outline  of  complete  sen- 
tences only.  Such  a  method  is  amply  illustrated  in  Section  V  of 
the  present  chapter.  The  examples  which  follow  represent  a  free 
combination  of  topic-phrases  and  complete  sentences.  They  are 
outlines  of  expository  pieces  reprinted  on  pages  90  and  127. 

OLD   ADAM   AND   THE   ATOM 

Thesis:  The  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  made  the  theory 
of  national  sovereignty  untenable  and  pointed  the  way  to  a  policy  of 
international  understanding  as  the  only  protection  against  interna- 
tional tensions.1 

1  The  thesis,  as  the  term  is  here  employed,  is  a  brief  statement,  in  a  single  sentence, 
of  the  objective.  Placed  at  the  head  of  an  outline,  it  has  the  effect  of  exhibiting  in 
the  clearest  possible  light  the  vital  controlling  purpose  of  the  composition.  In  the 
case  of  short  compositions  the  thesis  can  often  be  so  specifically  and  comprehensively 
worded  as  to  render  the  outline  proper  superfluous. 
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I.  An  examination  of  the  principle  of  self-preservation 

A.  The  atomic  bomb  has  completely  shattered  the  false  concept 
that  a  nation  has  absolute  sovereignty,  or  power,  over  a  given 
territory. 

1 .  Limits  to  national  sovereignty  in  time  of  war 

a.  Enemy  saboteurs 

b.  Fifth  columns 

c.  Enemy  propaganda 

d.  Diversion  of  national  effort  to  warfare 

2.  Limits  to  national  sovereignty  in  time  of  peace 

a.  Expenditure  of  national  resources  for  purposes  of  defense 

b.  Restrictions  placed  on  freedom  of  certain  countries 

(1)  Extraterritorial  rights  in  China 

(2)  American  interference  in  Latin  America 

(3)  Foreign  control  of  Balkans 

c.  The  supreme  threat  of  attack  by  atomic  weapons 

B.  But  absolute  power  is  not  essential  to  self-preservation. 

1 .  Instances  from  life  of  the  private  citizen 

a.  Private  citizens  no  longer  armed 

b.  Comparative    freedom    today   from    highwaymen   and 
burglars 

2.  The  ultimate  substitute  for  power  is  a  climate  of  opinion 
involving  mutual  responsibility  for  safety  and  security. 

II.  The  alternatives  in  national  policy 

A.  Nations  must  recognize  that  they  cannot  preserve  themselves 
by  individual  effort. 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  atomic  bomb  cannot  long  be  kept  secret. 

2.  A  policy  of  individual  effort  arouses  jealousy  among  nations 
and  leads  to  war. 

3.  Solemn  engagements  not  to  use  atomic  energy  in  war  would 
not  be  observed. 

B.  Nations  will  have  to  work  on  the  assumption  that  individual 
national  sovereignty  is  impossible. 

1.  The  United  Nations  should  control  production  of  atomic 
power  and  atomic  weapons. 

2.  The  press  should  be  completely  free  to  report  on  develop- 
ments in  atomic  energy  and  the  manufacture  of  weapons. 

3.  There  should  be  a  conscious  creation  of  an  international 
climate  of  opinion  of  mutual  respect  and  common  under- 
standing. 

III.  Points  of  critical  tension  in  international  relations 

A.  Irredentism  in  the  Adriatic,  Macedonia,  and  the  Near  East 

B.  Imperialism  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States 
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C.  Race  relations 

D.  Intercultural  relations 


INTERIORS 

Thesis:  Interiors,  for  whatever  reason,  fascinate  us,  and  exhibit 
themselves  to  us  in  every  variety  from  pleasant  to  tragic. 

I.  General  ideas  concerning  interiors: 

A.  Whatever  the  cause,  interiors  exercise  an  irresistible  attraction 
upon  us. 

B.  Part,   at  least,  of  the  charm  they  exercise  comes  from  our 
boundless  curiosity  regarding  our  fellow  beings. 

II.  Types  of  interiors  seen  by  the  author: 

A.  Pleasant  scenes: 

1 .  Little  girls  at  their  meal 

2.  Mother  reading  to  her  daughters 

3.  Boy  rigging  a  ship 

4.  Stranger  in  a  taproom 

B.  Tragic  or  passionate  scenes: 

1 .  Man  and  woman  asleep  beside  the  fire 

2.  Maidservant  on  her  knees  in  the  bedroom 

3.  Woman  in  white 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  evident  in  the  outline  a  general 
tendency  to  parallelism  of  expression.  The  device  encourages 
clearness  of  thinking  and  thus  has  distinct  value.  But  it  need  not 
be  slavishly  cultivated. 

The  outline  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself,  and 
when  it  is  completely  clear  to  its  maker  and  prospective  user 
it  is  ready  to  fulfill  its  function. 

In  this  connection  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  far 
into  detail  should  the  outline  be  carried?  Too  brief  an  oudine 
may  mean  that  too  small  a  part  of  the  necessary  thinking  has 
been  done  to  warrant  the  beginning  of  actual  writing,  and 
should  be  avoided.  Too  full  an  outline  may  mean  that  the 
writer  has  worked  out  his  composition  to  so  fine  a  point  that 
when  he  comes  to  actual  writing  he  will  be  hampered  by  his 
own  devices,  and  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  minor  inspira- 
tions that  are  nearly  sure  to  come  to  him,  once  he  warms  to  his 
work.  This  extreme,  too,  is  probably  best  avoided.  Somewhere 
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in  between  is  the  place  to  stop,  where  the  main  lines  of  the 
composition  are  definitely  charted,  but  not  the  ultimate  details. 
If  more  minute  outlines  of  the  individual  parts  should  subse- 
quently seem  desirable,  when  the  actual  writing  is  in  progress  — 
as  they  often  will  —  they  may  best  be  made  at  that  time.  The 
context  is  then  intimately  known,  the  mind  is  full  of  the  pertinent 
materials,  and  every  final  adjustment  can  be  ideally  made. 

IV.  Review  of  Essential  Doctrine 

In  this  chapter,  which  is  limited  to  what  concerns  the  whole 
composition,  and  in  the  field  of  the  whole  composition  to  what 
concerns  a  single  form  of  discourse,  we  have  thus  far  defined 
exposition  and  then  discussed  in  relation  to  it  the  four  primary 
laws  of  writing:  unity,  coherence,  emphasis,  interest.  These  four 
laws  we  have  reduced,  for  practical  purposes,  to  a  series  of 
simple  questions: 

1.  What  do  I  want  to  say? 

2.  In  what  order  shall  I  arrange  my  material,  and  How  shall  I  make 
this  order  apparent? 

3.  How  shall  I  make  important  matter  stand  out? 

4.  How  shall  I  interest  my  reader? 

Of  these  four  questions  the  first  is  incomparably  the  most 
important.  The  other  three  questions,  especially  the  last,  have 
their  own  value,  and  should  not  be  forgotten;  but  they  are 
secondary,  not  primary.  The  writer  who  fully  attends  to  the 
first  —  who  holds  it  before  his  mind  until  the  answer  is  burn- 
ingly  clear  —  can  neglect  the  rest  and  still  have  a  fair  chance  of 
success:  without  due  attention  to  the  first,  success  is  next  to  im- 
possible. 

V.  Problems  in  Exposition 

The  following  exercises,  logically  regarded,  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Their  number  is  arbitrary,  and  their  nature  is  deter- 
mined by  practical  considerations.  They  will  serve  their  modest 
purpose  if  they  help  the  student  to  realize  the  breadth  of  the 
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field  covered  by  exposition  and  to  avoid  in  his  own  essays  the 
monotony  of  subject  matter  and  treatment  to  which  he  is  usually 
prone. 

PROBLEM    I!    AN    EXPOSITION    OF    A    PROCESS 

One  of  the  most  familiar  forms  of  exposition  is  that  in  which 
we  tell  how  something  is  made  or  done.  In  general,  however, 
the  student  who  undertakes  a  composition  of  this  type  is  well 
advised  to  avoid  subjects  of  a  technical  nature,  such  as  those 
involving  complicated  machinery,  or,  if  he  does  venture  upon 
them,  to  be  sure  to  treat  them  only  in  a  popular  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  highly  technical  subjects,  treated  technically, 
belong  in  the  field  of  the  specialist  and  not  in  that  of  the  general 
reader,  and  it  is  for  the  general  reader  that  the  student  ordinarily 
writes.  The  best  subjects  for  the  beginner  are  those  having  great 
natural  and  human  interest. 

Tiie  objective  characteristic  of  the  type  is  simply  the  several 
coordinate  steps  of  the  process  in  question. 

EXAMPLE 

MAKING   MAPLE   SUGAR 

Thesis:  Making  maple  sugar  involves  three  steps:  tapping  the  maple 
trees,  collecting  the  sap  thus  caused  to  exude,  and  "boiling  down ' '  the  sap . 

I.  Making   maple    sugar   is   a    highly   picturesque    and    interesting 

occupation. 
II.  The  sugar  camp  appears  to  the  observer  as  an  ordinary  grove 
of  maple  trees  containing  a  few  low  buildings  of  simple  character- 
Ill.  The  process  involves  three  steps. 

A.  The  first  step  is  tapping  the  trees. 

1.  It  requires  special  weather  conditions. 

2.  It  requires  three  or  four  articles  as  equipment. 

3.  It  consists  of  boring  holes  into  the  trees,  inserting  tubes, 
and  placing  buckets  under  the  projecting  ends  of  the  tubes. 

B.  The  second  step  is  collecting  the  sap. 

1.  In  a  large  grove  it  requires  a  truck  or  sledge  and  barrels 
large  enough  to  hold  quantities  of  sap. 

2.  It  consists  of  collecting  the  sap  and  transporting  it  to  the 
sugar  house. 
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C.  The  third  step  is  "boiling  down"  the  sap. 

1 .  It  requires  huge  vats  under  which  fires  may  be  maintained. 

2.  It  consists  of  boiling  the  water  out  of  the  sap. 

3.  It  produces  a  thick  golden  syrup,  or,  if  the  boiling  is  still 
further  continued,  the  sugar. 

4.  Often,  especially  at  night,  it  is  made  the  occasion  of  joyous 
social  gatherings. 

IV.  The  process  throughout,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  woods  and  the 
freshness  of  spring,  and  having  to  do  with  a  much-relished  food, 
becomes  frequently  a  kind  of  spring  festival  and  affords  long- 
remembered  pleasure. 

Comment  on  Example.  Sections  I  and  II  lead  up  to  section  III,  the 
objective  proper;  IV  returns  to  I  and  affords  a  graceful  conclusion. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  general  ordering  is  chronological,  and  that 
any  order  other  than  the  one  given  would  appear  unnatural.  The 
descriptive  element  would  repay  considerable  emphasis. 

Topics  for  Composition.  (All  topics  are  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  center 
in  a  chronological  process.)  Getting  Rid  of  the  Stumps;  Pruning  Trees; 
Spraying  Apple  Trees;  Milking  a  Cow;  Breaking  Colts;  Filling  the 
Silo;  Preparing  a  Tennis  Court;  Making  Chocolate  Creams;  Making 
a  Living  Room  Livable;  Getting  Up  a  Debate;  Arranging  a  Dinner 
Party;  Selling  a  Man  What  He  Doesn't  Want;  A  Simple  Process  of 
Making  Enemies;  With  the  Honeybees  (a  brief  account  of  the  typical 
honey  industry);  Growing  Tobacco  (wheat,  cotton,  rice,  sugar  beets, 
etc.);  Making  a  Daily  Newspaper;  Limburger  Cheese;  Swine  Raising; 
The  Making  of  a  Modern  Doctor;  Conducting  a  Livestock  Sale;  Making 
a  Cedar  Chest;  Making  a  Fire  without  Matches;  How  to  Treat  a 
Snake  Bite;  How  to  Serve  Warrants;  How  an  Order  Is  Filled  in  a 
Store;  Making  a  Radio  Set;  Operating  a  Motion  Picture  Projector; 
Making  Ornamental  Stone;  Making  Ice;  How  to  Operate  a  Switch- 
board; How  to  Make  a  Garden  Pool;  The  Mounting  of  Animal 
Skeletons;  How  Soap  Is  Made;  Overcoming  an  Undesirable  Habit; 
Learning  to  Typewrite;  Training  a  Dog;  Raising  Rabbits  for  Profit; 
Getting  Out  a  School  Yearbook;  How  to  Become  Unpopular;  Knitting 
a  Dress;  Preparing  a  Turkey  for  Roasting;  Building  Up  a  Stamp  Col- 
lection; "Making"  a  Sorority;  Selecting  Suitable  Cosmetics;  Preparing 
for  a  Written  Examination;  Getting  Your  Professor's  Good  Will; 
Training  for  Basketball  (or  for  another  sport);  Cleaning  a  Typewriter; 
Winning  a  Student  Election;  Overcoming  a  First  Bad  Impression  One 
Has  Made  on  Another;  Conducting  a  "Drive"  for  Money;  Shopping 
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for  Christmas  Gifts;  Learning  Piano  (violin,  harp,  etc.;  dancing, 
horseback  riding,  automobile  driving,  etc.);  Selecting  a  Meal  at  a 
Cafeteria;  Making  a  Personal  Budget;  Picking  Out  a  New  Hat  (or 
other  article);  Decorating  a  Home;  Giving  Publicity  to  a  New  Product; 
Estimating  a  Man's  Character;  Cooking  Thick  Steaks;  Greasing  an 
Automobile;  From  Set  to  Screen:  Main  Steps  in  the  Making  of  Motion 
Pictures;  Candling  Eggs;  The  Establishing  of  a  Fashion  in  Dress; 
With  the  Lumbermen;  Putting  a  Lawn  in  Order  for  Spring;  The 
Making  of  a  Gentieman;  Preparing  Berries  for  Quick-Freezing;  How 
to  "  Ho  use-Break  "  a  Husband. 


PROBLEM    II :    AN    EXPOSITION    OF    INDIVIDUAL    CHARACTER 

We  are  always  engaged,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  id 
analyzing  the  characters  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances,  of 
the  persons  we  meet  in  history  or  the  news,  of  the  persons  we 
read  about  in  fiction,  or  even,  sometimes,  of  the  persons  we 
permit  ourselves  to  create  in  our  imagination.  What  we  normally 
find  when  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  thus  formed  of  an 
individual  character  is  simply  a  number  of  outstanding  or  dis- 
tinguishing traits,  and  the  process  of  writing  up  this  idea  is 
essentially  a  setting  forth  of  these  one  by  one.  That  is  the  type 
of  character  analysis  which  we  here  mean  to  define  and  to 
recommend  to  the  student. 

The  order  in  which  the  material  is  presented  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  since  there  is  not  here  as  in  the  preceding  problem 
an  obvious  external  principle  —  time  sequence  —  by  which  to 
determine  the  arrangement. 

As  a  rule,  if  the  finished  composition  is  to  have  any  great 
interest  for  the  reader  it  will  need  to  be  well  supplied  with 
concrete  detail  —  illustrative  matter  of  every  kind.  When  de- 
scription of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  subject  of  the  analysis 
will  assist  in  giving  vividness  to  the  traits  presented,  or  sharpen 
the  reader's  interest  in  the  study,  it  may  well  of  course  be  em- 
ployed; but  it  is  not  necessary.  The  object  in  this  problem  is  not 
to  describe  a  person's  appearance  but  to  give  an  account  of  his 
character. 
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EXAMPLE 

MARGARET   BROOKS    [A   YOUNG   WOMAN]: 
A   STUDY   IN   CHARACTER 

Thesis:  The  outstanding  traits  in  the  character  of  Margaret  Brooks, 
as  I  think  of  her.  are  ambition,  self-possession,  sincerity,  and  good 
taste. 

I.  My    close    acquaintance    with    Margaret    Brooks    began    in    the 
summer  of  1944.  and  still  continues;  it  has  given  me  a  very  great 
interest  in  her  unusual  personality. 
II.   I  especially  associate  with  her  four  traits. 

A.  She  is  ambidous  in  the  right  way. 

1.  Forced  to  work,  she  has  made  her  way  up  in  a  large  de- 
partment store  until  now,  though  only  twenty,  she  holds  a 
responsible  position. 

2.  Though  denied  money  or  leisure  to  obtain  proper  schooling. 
she  has  always  done  all  she  could  to  educate  herself. 

B.  She  is  quietly  self-possessed. 

1.  One's  attention  is  caught  first  of  all  by  her  uncommon 
quietness  of  manner  —  my  experience  on  meeting  her  was 
typical. 

2.  Though  quiet,  she  is  not  shy,  but  always  at  her  ease,  what- 
ever the  occasion. 

C.  She  shows  a  rare  but  always  kindly  sincerity  in  all  her  social 
relations. 

1.  She  says  only  what  she  really  feels  or  thinks,  preferring 
silence  to  pretense. 

2.  Yet  she  never  offends. 

D.  She  has  apparendy  instinctive  taste  of  a  high  order. 

1.  Knowing  her  lack  of  schooling,  I  have  been  astonished  to 
hear  of  the  classics  she  has  read. 

2.  By  the  same  sure  instinct  she  has  managed  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  the  best  books  on  painting  and  sculpture. 

3.  Her  dislike  of  the  inferior  in  motion  pictures  and  in  music 
is  typical  of  her. 

III.  In  my  last  meeting  with  her  I  had  a  fresh  experience  of  her 
unusual  character. 

Comment  on  Example.  Section  I  is  preliminary  matter  introducing  the 
subject  and  preparing  for  its  treatment.  The  order  of  traits  in  II  is 
generally  from  the  more  usual  to  the  less  usual.  It  is  understood  that 
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the  traits  in  II  should  be  discussed  and  illustrated  as  fully  as  the  space 
allows. 

Topics  for  Composition.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  subjects  for  the  student 
to  practice  on  is  some  actual  person  known  to  him  (he  may  present  his 
analysis  under  a  made-up  name)  —  not  excluding  himself.  He  may 
find  it  of  great  interest  and  profit  to  take  stock,  sincerely,  of  his  own 
character.  The  field  of  possible  material  is  naturally  very  wide.  Any 
person,  real  or  fictitious,  past  or  contemporary,  with  whom  the  writer  is 
adequately  familiar  or  can  familiarize  himself,  will  serve  as  a  subject. 
Interesting  personalities  at  the  moment  much  in  the  public  eye  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  The  characters  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and 
of  the  works  of  the  great  English  novelists  afford  excellent  material 
for  analysis.  Following  are  a  few  suggestions  drawn  from  historv  or 
from  literature:  Alexander  the  Great  (the  study  of  Alexander,  or  of 
many  another  ancient  worthy,  may  be  based,  wholly  or  in  part,  on 
Plutarch);  Marcus  Aurelius  (the  study  may  be  based,  wholly  or  in 
part,  on  the  famous  Meditations):  Benvenuto  Cellini  (the  study  may  be 
based  on  Cellini's  autobiography);  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  (the  best  source  of  information  here  is  BoswelTs  Life) ;  George 
Washington;  Napoleon;  Andrew  Jackson;  Abraham  Lincoln;  Queen 
Victoria;  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Rosalind  (As  You  Like  It);  Falstaff 
(Henry  TV,  Parts  I  and  II);  Lady  Macbeth  (Macbeth);  Ophelia  (Hamlet); 
Rebecca  (Ivanhoe);  Hepzibah  (The  House  of  Seven  Gables);  Ruth  (The 
Book  of  Ruth);  Sidney  Carton  (The  Tale  of  Two  Cities).1 


PROBLEM    m:    AN    EXPOSITION    OF    TYPICAL    CHARACTER 

Sometimes  we  may  wish  to  present  not  an  individual  but  a 
type,  such  as  the  snob,  the  parlor  radical,  the  motion-picture 
heroine.  The  method  here  suggested  consists  essentially  in  noting 
down  and  particularizing  the  traits  which,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute the  type  —  as  in  the  example  given  below.  Sometimes  a 
type  is  so  extremely  simple  as  to  be  summed  up  in  a  single  trait, 
as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  absent-minded  man.  A  com- 
position on  such  a  topic  may  be  merely  a  presentation  and 
development  —  through  numerous  illustrations  —  of  the  one 
characteristic. 

1  Of  course,  many  pages  or  whole  essays  would  be  required  to  do  justice  to  most 
if  not  all  of  the  characters  named;  still,  something  sufficiently  worth  while  can  be 
accomplished  with  any  one  of  them  even  in  short  compositions. 
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EXAMPLE 

THE   "GRIND" 

Thesis:  The  "grind"  is  distinguished  by  his  mechanical  absorption 
in  books,  by  his  yearning  for  high  marks,  by  his  aversion  to  society, 
and,  as  a  rule,  by  his  carelessness  regarding  his  personal  appearance. 

I.  The  "grind"  is  a  familiar  type  on  every  campus. 
II.  He  is  marked  especially  by  the  following  traits: 

A.  He  is  mechanically  absorbed  in  books. 

1.  He  devotes  all  his  waking  hours  to  his  studies. 

2.  He  seems  more  interested  in  acquiring  mere  information 
than  in  improving  his  mind. 

B.  He  yearns  enormously  for  high  grades  in  his  courses. 

C.  He  is  averse  to  social  life. 

1 .  He  is  seldom  a  member  of  a  Greek-letter  society. 

2.  He  is  rarely  seen  at  college  social  affairs. 

3.  Often  he  will  be  found  dining  out  alone  or  lunching,  book 
in  hand,  in  his  own  room. 

D.  He  is  usually  careless  regarding  his  personal  appearance. 

1.  He  rarely  takes  the  physical  exercise  necessary  to  keep  him 
in  perfect  or  proper  health. 

2.  His  hair  goes  uncut  for  many  weeks. 

3.  He  seldom  displays  taste  in  choosing  his  clothes  or  art  in 
wearing  them. 

ill.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  "grind,"  marked  by  such  character- 
istics as  have  been  indicated,  is  one  of  the  least  popular  of  college 
types. 

Comment  on  Example.  Section  I  is  preparatory  to  the  successive  treat- 
ment of  the  four  traits.  No  formal  summary  seems  desirable:  III  merely 
alludes  to  the  four  traits  and  adds  a  brief  comment  by  way  of  con- 
clusion. It  is  understood,  though  the  outline  is  silent  on  the  subject, 
that  the  writer,  wherever  convenient,  will  illustrate  the  details  men- 
tioned in  II.  Instead  of  stopping  with  the  statement  regarding  the 
"grind's"  clothes,  for  example,  he  will  describe  actual  cases  which 
have  come  to  his  attention  —  employing  always,  of  course,  fictitious 
names.  Anecdotes,  incidents,  etc.,  may  be  used  whenever  they  are 
suggested  to  the  writer's  mind. 

Topics  for  Composition.  The  Soapbox  Orator;  The  Lady  Evangelist; 
The  "Realtor";  The  Procrastinator;  The  Man  Who  Is  Always  Late; 
The  Divorcee;  The  Chronic  Invalid;  The  "Bridge  Fiend";  The  Bargain 
Hunter;    The    Service    Station   Attendant;   The   Radio   "Fan";    The 
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Autograph  Collector;  The  Speeder;  The  High-Powered  Salesman; 
The  Fraternity  Man;  The  Clinging  Vine;  The  School  Politician; 
Little  Brother;  The  Pullman  Porter;  The  Diamond  in  the  Rough; 
The  Elizabethan  Courtier;  The  Puritan;  Mr.  Zero;  The  "Tea  Hound"; 
The  Chaperon;  The  Landlady;  The  Library  Attendant;  The  "Movie" 
Villain;  The  Self- Advertiser;  The  "Ha'va'd  Man";  The  Good  Loser; 
The  Liberal-Conservative;  The  Parlor  Bolshevist;  The  Demagogue; 
The  Southern  "Mammy";  The  Virginian  Cavalier;  The  Shakespearean 
Comedy  Heroine;  The  Average  Man;  The  Man  of  the  Street;  The 
Ticket  Agent;  The  Eighteenth-Century  Mohock;  The  Pirate  of  Ro- 
mance; The  Joiner;  The  Man  Who  Does  Not  Join;  The  Absent- 
Minded  Man;  The  Man  of  One  Idea;  The  Salesgirl;  The  Girl  at  the 
Telephone  in  Business  Offices;  The  Organ  Grinder. 

PROBLEM  IV :  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  CAUSES,  EFFECTS,  OR  OTHER 
COORDINATES 

"What  were  the  causes  of  the  Spanish-American  War?" 
"What  were  the  effects  of  the  President's  action?"  "What 
reasons  had  she  for  choosing  the  course  in  chemistry?"  "What 
will  be  the  probable  results  of  your  decision?"  Everyone  recog- 
nizes how  common  is  the  type  of  analysis  suggested  by  any  one 
of  these  questions.  Not  different  rhetorically  is  the  essay  which 
presents  any  other  list  of  logical  coordinates.  "The  Delights  of 
Aviation,"  "Ridiculous  Aspects  of  Grand  Opera,"  "Schemes  for 
Working  One's  Way  through  College"  —  all  offer  the  same 
rhetorical  elements  as  "The  Causes  of  the  Spanish-American 
War"  or  "The  Effects  of  the  President's  Action."  Indeed,  the 
examples  given  under  our  first  three  problems  might  all  be 
included  under  Problem  IV. 

EXAMPLE 

CHANGES   IN   FARM   LIFE   BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY 
IMPROVED   TRANSPORTATION 

Thesis:  Improved  transportation  has  affected  farm  life  economically, 
socially,  and  culturally. 

I.  Everyone  realizes  in  a  general  way  that  our  increasing  facilities 
of  transportation  have  greatly  affected  farm  life,  and  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  changes 
wrought. 
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II.  Improved  transportation  has  affected  farm  life  in  three  ways. 

A.  It  has  had  a  marked  economic  influence  through  simplifying 
the  problems  of  buying  and  selling. 

B.  It  has  had  a  vast  social  influence  through  bringing  the  farmer 
nearer  to  his  neighbors  and  making  friendly  intercourse  of  all 
kinds  easier. 

C.  It  has  had  a  considerable  cultural  influence. 

1.  It  has  given  the  farmer's  children  better  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

2.  It  has  made  the  intellectual,  artistic,  and  religious  resources 
of  the  city  more  accessible  to  the  farmer. 

III.  As  we  examine  the  changes  brought  about  in  farm  life  by  im- 
proved transportation,  and  realize  that  these  indicate  only  a  part 
of  the  transformation  that  is  going  on  in  the  farmer's  lot,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  whether  the  near  future  may  not  see  a  general  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  city  dwellers  to  take  up  agricultural  work. 

Comment  on  Example.  Section  I  introduces  the  subject  and  endeavors 
to  arouse  interest  in  it.  A,  B,  and  C  under  II  proceed  from  the  more  to 
the  less  material  or  tangible.  Ill,  while  it  casts  an  eye  back  over  the 
composition,  adds,  as  a  finishing  touch,  a  speculative  suggestion. 

Topics  for  Composition.  (All  topics  assume  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  reason,  cause,  effect,  result,  etc.)  Why  I  Dislike  Mathematics  (or 
another  subject);  Why  Hazing  Cannot  Be  Entirely  Abolished;  Some 
Good  Effects  of  Military  Discipline;  Beneficial  Results  of  the  Daylight- 
Saving  Plan;  Why  I  Go  (Do  Not  Go)  to  Church;  Why  Interscholastic 
Debating  and  Oratory  Have  Declined;  Why  One  Should  (Should  Not) 
Choose  One's  Profession  before  Entering  College;  The  Bad  Effects 
of  Excessive  Automobiling;  Bad  Effects  of  the  "Newspaper  Habit", 
Beneficial  Results  of  Foreign  Travel  in  Youth;  Characteristics  of  Con- 
temporary Fiction;  Conspicuous  Changes  that  Are  Taking  Place  in 
Our  Social  Life  and  Manners;  Why  the  Radio  Has  Developed  Rapidly; 
The  Chief  Causes  of  Automobile  Accidents;  Why  I  Like  Gardening; 
The  Uses  of  Cellophane;  Beneficial  Effects  of  Swimming  (Hiking)' 
The  Harmful  Effects  of  Strikes;  Why  I  Enjoy  the  Mountains  (the 
Beach,  etc.);  Unused  Opportunities  for  the  Moving  Picture;  The  Bad 
Effects  of  War;  Why  I  Believe  (Do  Not  Believe)  in  the  R.O.T.C.; 
Why  Prohibition  Did  Not  Succeed;  The  Possibilities  of  Television; 
The  Uses  of  a  Radio;  Why  Are  Popular  Songs  Popular?;  The  Social 
Beliefs  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  New  Professions  for  Women;  Some 
Indefensible  Advertising  Tricks;  Some  Racial  Prejudices  Still  Per- 
sisting in  America;  The  Merits  of  Open- Air  Advertising;  The  Wonders 
of  the  Five-and-Ten-Cent  Stores;   Suggestions  for  Reducing  Traffic 
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Accidents;  School  Subjects  in  Which  the  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  Is  a 
Powerful  Aid;  School  Subjects  in  Which  the  Use  of  Motion  Pictures 
Would  Be  of  Little  or  No  Benefit;  Why  It  Is  (Is  Not)  More  Economical 
to  Buy  a  New  Automobile  than  to  Buy  a  Secondhand  One;  Main 
Points  to  Consider  in  Selecting  an  Automobile;  Attractions  of  Ranch 
Life  in  the  Far  West;  Some  Striking  Revivals  in  Recent  Fashions  for 
Women;  The  Chief  Sources  of  Women's  Fashions;  Why  I  Prefer 
History  to  Fiction;  Recent  Reforms  Looking  toward  Greater  Safety  in 
Air  Travel. 

PROBLEM    V:    AN    EXPOSITION    BY    COMPARISON 

One  way  of  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  an  object  or  idea 
or  on  its  value  is  to  compare  it  with  one  or  more  other  objects 
or  ideas  included  with  it  in  the  same  class.  We  compare  one 
official  with  his  predecessor,  one  thinker's  views  of  religion  with 
those  of  another,  one  piece  of  music  with  another  piece,  one 
make  of  fountain  pen  with  another  make.  The  character  of  the 
exercise  is  such  that  often  alternative  schemes  of  arrangement 
at  once  suggest  themselves.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  likenesses 
between  A  and  B  are  to  be  set  forth,  we  may  describe  one  after 
another  the  points  which  A  and  B  have  in  common;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  first  present  all  the  relevant  aspects  of  A, 
then  all  the  relevant  aspects  of  B,  and,  having  in  this  manner 
laid  the  foundation,  end  by  indicating  briefly  the  points  in  which 
the  two  objects  coincide.  The  case  is  analogous  when  differences 
are  to  be  exhibited.  Where  both  differences  and  likenesses  are  in 
question,  the  number  of  possibilities  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  composition  is  of  course  increased. 

EXAMPLE 

A   COMPARISON   OF   FRENCH   AND   SPANISH  AS   ONE'S 
CHOICE   IN   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

Thesis:  French,  on  the  whole,  is  clearly  superior  to  Spanish  as  one's 
choice  in  Romance  languages. 

I.  The  question  becomes  increasingly  important  as  Spanish  comes 
more  into  prominence. 
II.  French   is   more   serviceable   than   Spanish   as   an   international 
tongue. 
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A.  The  usefulness  of  French  in  this  respect  is  extensive. 

1.  Its  position  as  a  common  language  is  traditional. 

2.  Its  wide  usefulness  was  brought  home  to  many  persons 
during  both  World  Wars. 

B.  The  usefulness  of  Spanish  in  this  respect  is  limited. 

1.  Its  use  in  the  past  has  been  relatively  narrow. 

2.  Its  present  use  is  limited  mainly  to  Spanish  countries. 

III.  French  is  more  important  in  its  cultural  connections. 

A.  Spanish  civilization  is  outside  the  center  of  European  progress. 

B.  French  civilization  is  at  the  center  of  European  progress. 

IV.  French  is  superior  in  the  worth  of  the  higher  literature  it  contains. 

A.  French  literature  contains  a  large  number  of  widely  known 
writers. 

B.  Spanish  literature  chiefly  means  to  the  world  a  few  great 
names. 

V.  Spanish  is  probably  superior  in  economic  usefulness. 

A.  Spanish  is  in  this  respect  constandy  increasing  in  importance. 

B.  French  is  in  this  respect  probably  at  a  standstill  or  declining. 
VI.  In  only  one  important  respect,  and  that  a  noncultural  one,  can 

Spanish  claim  superiority:  on  the  whole  French  is  clearly  to  be 
preferred  as  one's  choice  in  Romance  languages. 

Comment  on  Example.  The  controlling  idea  is  not  fully  revealed  until 
the  close  of  the  discussion.  The  same  logical  order  may  of  course  be 
attained  within  II,  III,  IV,  or  V,  if  the  writer  will  reserve  the  con- 
clusion expressed  in  the  heading  until  the  details  have  been  brought 
forward.  The  order  of  parts  is  further  determined  as  follows:  V  comes 
where  it  does  because  there  it  will  probably  do  least  to  obscure  the 
objective  which  the  writer  has  in  view;  II,  III,  and  IV  are  grouped 
because  of  their  common  direction,  and  their  order  is  that  from  the 
least  to  the  most  important;  I  and  VI  place  themselves.  Within  the 
divisions,  the  order  of  the  objects  compared  is  designedly  varied.  The 
subject  can  of  course  receive  only  brief  treatment  in  a  short  essay. 

Topics  for  Composition.  (All  topics  are  to  be  interpreted  as  com- 
parisons. In  cases  where  a  comparison  is  not  clearly  indicated  by 
the  wording,  the  topic  should  not  be  used,  unaltered,  as  a  title.) 
Skating  and  Skiing  as  Winter  Sports;  The  Superiority  of  Biology  to 
Physics  (or  vice  versa)  as  a  Single  Science;  The  Superiority  of  Silage 
to  Other  Winter  Feed  (or  vice  versa);  Fraternity  Man  and  Barbarian; 
The  American  President  and  the  British  Premier:  A  Comparison  of 
Functions;  Outstanding  Differences  between  the  American  and  the 
British  Systems  of  Government;  Before  the  Football  Game  and  After; 
The  New  England  Colonial  House  and  the  California  Bungalow  as 
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Architectural  Types;  The  Mountains  and  the  Sea  as  Vacation  Resorts; 
Handmade  and  Machine-made  Shoes;  A  Comparison  of  the  Hot  Air 
with  the  Steam  Furnace  for  Domestic  Heating;  The  Artistic  Superiority 
of  the  Older  to  the  Contemporary  Dances  (or  vice  versa) ;  Engineering 
and  Law  as  Life  Professions;  Punch  and  The  New  Yorker:  Aspects  of  British 
and  American  Humor;  Jazz  and  Classical  Music;  Some  Resemblances 
between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity;  Reynolds  and  Rembrandt 
as  Portrait  Painters;  Industrial  Stock  and  Real  Estate  as  Forms  of 
Investment;  The  Small  College  and  the  Large  University  as  Places  in 
Which  to  Be  Educated;  Faculty  Government  and  Student  Self-Go  v- 
ernment:  A  Comparison  of  Advantages;  The  City  and  the  Country  as 
a  Home  for  Children;  The  Superiority  (Inferiority)  of  the  Radio  to 
the  Phonograph  as  a  Contribution  to  American  Culture;  The  Battleship 
and  the  Airplane  as  Machines  of  War;  The  Superiority  (Inferiority)  of 
the  Life  of  Action  to  the  Life  of  Thought;  Electric  and  Gas  Refrigera- 
tion; Electricity  and  Gas  as  Cooking  Agents;  Bus  and  Railroad  Trans- 
portation; London  and  New  York;  Communism  and  Fascism;  Life  in 
California  and  in  New  York;  Living  in  a  House  and  in  an  Apartment; 
Tennis  and  Golf;  The  Restaurant  and  the  Cafeteria  as  a  Regular 
Boarding  Place;  Billboards  and  Newspapers  (Radios  and  Newspapers) 
as  Advertising  Mediums;  Men  and  Women  as  Automobile  Drivers; 
Bus  and  Train  (Airplane  and  Train)  as  Means  of  Travel;  Life  in  an 
African  Jungle  and  in  America  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Physical 
Safety;  Dogs  and  Cats  as  Pets;  Painting  in  Oil  and  in  Water  Color. 

PROBLEM    VI I    AN    EXPOSITION    BY    LOGICAL    CLASSIFICATION 

The  exercise  represents  a  common  activity  of  the  mind. 
Someone  asks  you  to  tell  him  something  about  American  college 
publications.  You  are  likely  to  begin  your  answer  thus:  "Well, 
there  are  several  sorts.  There  are  the  college  newspapers,  cor- 
responding to  the  city  dailies.  There  are  the  literary  magazines, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  Atlantic  and  Harper's.  Finally,  there 
are  the  humorous  periodicals."  You  then  proceed  to  describe 
each  of  these  classes  in  detail.  Your  simple  classification  has 
helped  you  to  give  your  questioner  an  understanding  of  the 
general  topic.  It  will  be  noticed  that  American  college  publica- 
tions are  here  classified  with  respect  to  their  function  or  purpose. 
That  is  because  their  purpose  01  function  in  the  connection  sug- 
gested was  thought  to  be  the  most  significant  thing  about  them. 
They  might  be  classified  with  respect  to  their  management,  or 
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their  physical  size,  or  their  typographical  attractiveness,  or  their 
editorial  excellence,  or  many  other  things,  according  as  there 
were  any  point  in  doing  so.  But  any  classification,  it  should  be 
noted,  rests  upon  some  principle.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a  dictate 
of  common  sense  that  when  a  classification  is  begun  upon  one 
principle  it  must  continue  upon  that  principle  to  the  end,  or, 
since  rarely  are  classifications  exhaustive,  as  far  as  one  chooses 
to  carry  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  begin  one's  remarks  on  Ameri- 
can college  publications  by  saying:  "There  are  several  sorts: 
college  newspapers,  humorous  periodicals,  and  publications 
comparable  in  merit  to  professional  journals";  and  the  cause  of 
the  absurdity  is  the  shifting  in  midstream  from  one  principle  of 
classification  to  another. 


EXAMPLE 

ABOUT   GARDENS 

Thesis:  As  regards  the  impression  they  produce  on  the  observer, 
gardens  fall  into  three  main  classes:  the  showy  exhibition  garden,  the 
coldly  formal  garden,  and  the  intimate  garden. 

I.  Any  observer  of  gardens  notices  how  in  the  impressions  they 

produce  they  fall  into  three  main  classes. 
II.  One  class  is  that  of  the  showy  exhibition  garden. 

A.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  B 's  city  residence. 

B.  It  is  chiefly  marked  by  its  ostentatiousness,  reminding  one  of  a 
flower  show. 

C.  It  is  as  costly  as  it  is  ostentatious. 

D.  It  seems  lacking  in  personality. 

III.  A  second  class  is  that  of  the  coldly  formal  garden. 

A.  It  is  characterized  by  its  adherence  to  a  definite  plan,  on 
formal  lines,  with  absence  of  the  unexpected. 

B.  It  is  pleasing  to  the  aesthetic  sense. 

C.  It  has  little  emotional  appeal. 

D.  The  type  is  well  illustrated  by  a  garden  that  I  recently  visited. 

IV.  A  third  class  is  that  of  the  intimate  garden. 

A.  It  contrasts  strongly  with   the   garden  just  described,   since, 
though  not  lacking  in  plan,  it  is  informal. 

B.  It  exhibits  to  the  observer  at  every  turn  something  charming 
and  unexpected. 
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C.  It  suggests  that  the  plants  it  contains  are  treated  as  loved 
individuals,  not  merely  as  parts  of  a  design. 

D.  It  is  admirably  exemplified  in  Mr.  C 's  modest  suburban 

garden. 

V.  The  present  writer  can  hardly  leave  the  subject  without  confessing 
a  distinct  preference  for  the  intimate  garden  —  a  preference  no 
doubt  already  apparent  to  the  reader. 

Comment  on  Example.  The  principle  of  classification  is  indicated  in 
the  thesis.  The  classification  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  Sec- 
tion IV  follows  II  and  III  in  order  to  give  it  the  position  of  climax. 
Section  III  precedes  IV  because  of  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
two  —  a  relation  affording,  moreover,  an  easy  transition.  The  subject 
lends  itself  to  much  descriptive  development. 

Topics  for  Composition.  (In  parenthesis  is  indicated  in  each  case  at 
least  one  possible  principle  of  classification.)  Wisconsin  Oaks  (kind  or 
family);  College  Boarding  Places  (cost,  sociability,  general  attractive- 
ness); Types  of  Razors  (method  of  operation,  expense  in  using); 
Vacation  Tasks  (educational  usefulness  to  the  college  man  or  woman) ; 
Common  Dairy  Cattle  (breed);  Concerning  "Drives"  for  Money 
(method  of  handling,  justifiableness);  American  Journals  of  Opinion 
(degree  of  conservatism  or  liberalism) ;  English  National  Sports  (season 
when  practiced);  Our  Adventure  Magazines  (type  of  subject  matter 
exploited,  quality  of  the  stories);  Middle  Western  (New  England, 
California)  Dwelling  Houses  (type  of  architecture);  Characteristic 
Attitudes  to  War  (degree  of  approval  or  disapproval);  Our  "Outside 
Activities"  (time  required);  On  Ballroom  Manners  (acceptability  or 
elegance) ;  Some  Common  Land  Fertilizers  (type  of  soil  where  used) ; 
My  College  Professors  (method  of  conducting  classes,  power  of  exciting 
interest  in  their  subjec* :) ;  Sections  of  a  City  Newspaper  (type  of  reader 
appealed  to);  The  College  Girl's  Wardrobe  (use  designed  for);  My 
Favorite  Foods  (season  of  the  year) ;  Household  Pets  (ease  with  which 
cared  for,  expense  involved  in  owning,  companionableness);  Our  City 
Charities  (source  of  support,  number  benefited) ;  Our  Minor  Political 
Parties  (degree  of  liberalism,  degree  of  influence) ;  Modern  Furniture 
(practicability,  adaptability);  Campus  Recreations  (value  to  the 
student) ;  Classes  of  Motion  Pictures  (dominant  subject  matter,  type  of 
appeal);  Motion-Picture  Stars  (type  of  appeal);  Disagreeable  People 
I  Know  (cause  of  disagreeableness,  degree  of  disagreeableness) ;  House 
Dogs  (breed,  use) ;  Jobs  for  College  Students  (amount  of  remuneration, 
general  attractiveness);  Salesgirls  (degree  of  tact  shown  toward  the 
public);  Recent  New  Vocations  for  Women  (general  attractiveness, 
remuneration,  amount  of  training  required) . 
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PROBLEM    Vn:    AN    EXPOSITION    BY    INFORMAL   DIVISION 

In  the  preceding  exercise  the  subject  is  divided  up  in  a  formal 
way,  and  according  to  a  definite  logical  process.  Far  more 
frequent  in  practice  is  the  many-sided  subject  which  taken  as  a 
whole  does  not  admit  of  a  division  of  this  kind  or  which  we  have 
no  interest  in  treating  by  this  method.  Suppose  we  have  been 
traveling  in  rural  France,  and  someone  asks  us  to  tell  him  at 
length  about  the  French  peasant.  We  may  choose  to  discuss  one 
after  the  other  some  such  series  of  topics  as  the  following: 

The  proportion  of  peasants  to  the  total  population 
The  amount  of  education  common  among  them 
Their  methods  of  farming 

The  cause  of  their  backwardness  in  agriculture 
Their  houses  and  domestic  customs 
Their  social  qualities 

Their  general  civilization  compared  with  that  of  their  eighteenth- 
century  ancestors 
Their  probable  future  as  a  class 

This  will  be  recognized  as  a  not  irrational  series  of  topics;  a 
composition  based  upon  them  would  be  a  normal  type  of  exposi- 
tion. Yet  one  would  search  in  vain  for  any  one  principle  of 
division.  The  speaker  has  answered  the  question  put  to  him  by 
selecting  for  discussion  miscellaneous  aspects  of  the  subject  that 
appeal  to  him  as  having  a  special  interest.  Taken  together  these 
aspects  fairly  well  —  as  we  say  —  cover  the  ground. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  problem  exposition  frequently 
borders  upon  or  even  encroaches  upon  description.  The  resulting 
compositions  will  remain  primarily  expository,  however,  so  long 
as  their  chief  function  is  to  convey  information  and  their  domi- 
nant tone  corresponds  with  this  function.  Many  of  the  topics 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  section  may  of  course  be  treated  in  many 
ways  that  would  set  them  outside  the  limits  of  this  exercise;  for 
the  present  purpose  they  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
preceding  discussion. 
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EXAMPLE  1 

"HOME-COMING"   AT  MY  UNIVERSITY 

Thesis:  Home-Coming  has  had  a  brief  but  propitious  development; 
it  is  popular  with  all  friends  of  the  University  and  unites  them  in  an 
exciting  festival;  it  is  gathering  about  itself  various  customs  and  events; 
it  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  scholastic  work  of  the  first  semester. 

I.  Home-Coming  has  had  a  brief  but  propitious  development. 

A.  Its  beginnings  were  gradual  and  unpremeditated. 

B.  It  has  grown  in  a  haphazard  way  to  fit  occasions. 

II.  It  is  popular  with  all  friends  of  the  University  and  unites  them 
in  an  exciting  festival. 

A.  The  students  welcome  it  enthusiastically. 

B.  The  alumni  return  in  large  numbers. 

C.  The  faculty  are  glad  to  have  the  old  students  return. 

D.  The  townsfolk  decorate  the  city  in  its  honor. 

III.  It  is  gathering  about  itself  various  customs  and  events. 

A.  Parties  are  held  by  all  social  organizations. 

B.  Many    annual    affairs    have    been    grouped    around    Home- 
Coming. 

C.  The  festivities  culminate  in  the  football  game. 

IV.  It  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  scholastic  work  of  the  first 
semester. 

A.  Work  on  Home-Coming  day  is  entirely  suspended. 

B.  Little  work  is  done  during   the  several  days  preceding  and 
following  it. 

V.  The  occasion  has  so  rapidly  found  favor  with  all  friends  of  the 
University,  in  spite  of  its  bad  effect  upon  work,  that  it  may  already 
be  regarded  as  our  chief  festival. 

Comment  on  Example  1 .  The  topics  chosen  do  not  pretend  to  exhaust 
the  subject.  They  are  important  aspects  which  taken  together  give 
one  a  notion  of  the  occasion.  The  order  of  parts  is  further  determined  as 
follows:  I  naturally  comes  first,  II  and  III  are  more  nearly  related 
to  I  than  is  IV;  V  is  a  concluding  statement. 

EXAMPLE  2 

HARDY'S   FAR   FROM    THE  MADDING   CROWD 

Thesis:  [Propositions  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  united  in  a  sentence.  See 
Example  1,  above.] 

I.  The  plot  is  dramatically  vivid,  at  times  even  sensational.   [The 
story  is  briefly  sketched.] 
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II.  The  story  contains  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

A.  Its  general  atmosphere  sometimes  recalls  the  careless,  witty, 
high-spirited,  and  pastoral  quality  of  such  a  play  as  As  You 
Like  It. 

B.  Its  characters  sometimes  remind  one  of  Shakespearean  comedy 
—  Bathsheba,  for  example,  of  Rosalind. 

III.  It  contains  hints  of  an  underlying  philosophy. 

A.  It  appears  to  give  a  large  place  in  life  to  accident. 

B.  It  encourages  distrust  of  romantic  love. 

IV.  It  attains,  in  one  scene,  an  impressive  dramatic  quality. 

A.  The  scene  is  that  at  the  coffin  of  one  of  the  characters. 

B.  The  pathos  of  the  scene  is  intense. 

C.  The  style  of  the  scene  has  restraint  and  dignity. 

Comment  on  Example  2.  The  "book  review,"  conceived  simply  as  a 
brief  miscellaneous  characterization  of  its  subject,  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  exercise.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  one  thing,  but  it  has 
innumerable  aspects,  out  of  which  the  writer  chooses  those  which  seem 
to  him  at  the  moment  most  interesting  or  most  worthy  of  comment. 
A  comparison  of  a  dozen  such  reviews  of  the  same  book  would  illustrate 
the  variety  of  possible  treatment.  The  order  is  further  determined  as 
follows:  I  is  a  natural  beginning;  IV,  evidently  to  be  the  most  im- 
pressive section,  serves  as  climax;  II  comes  more  happily  between 
I  and  III  than  between  III  and  IV. 

Topics  for  Composition.  College  Convocations;  Hallowe'en  in  the 
Country;  The  French  Fourth  of  July;  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans; 
The  Modern  Truck  Farm;  The  Old-Fashioned  Country  School;  The 
Old-Fashioned  Sunday  School;  Concerning  Ice  Boating;  Gliding,  an 
Aeronautic  Pastime;  The  Farm  I  Shall  Manage  Twenty  Years  Hence; 
On  Aesthetic  Dancing;  An  Arizona  Rodeo;  Palm  Beach  at  the  Height 
of  the  Season;  On  Life  in  a  College  Dormitory;  The  United  States 
Indian  Bureau;  Life  in  an  Indian  Village;  The  United  States  Civil 
Service;  Life  in  an  Officers'  Training  Camp;  Come  Aspects  of  Polar 
Exploration;  Country  Life  in  Winter;  Life  in  a  Small  Town;  Life  on  a 
Dude  Ranch;  A  Ranch  Barbecue;  The  Drive-in  Market;  The  County 
Fair;  Life  in  Tahiti;  New  Year's  Eve  in  an  American  City;  The  Russian 
Ballet;  The  Typical  Little  Theater  (Community  Theater);  The  Radio 
Variety  Show;  My  Best  Idea  for  a  New  Radio  Program;  The  American 
Christmas;  The  Auto-Loan  Business;  The  Modern  Race  Track;  Grey- 
hound Racing;  The  Poultry-Raising  Industry;  The  Pasadena  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses. 
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PROBLEM    Vm:    AN    EXPOSITION    OF    AN    ABSTRACT    TERM    OR 
CONCEPT 

A  difficult  exercise  that  may  be  recommended  to  the  ambitious 
is  the  defining  of  general  terms,  especially  those  terms  and 
concepts  which  have  long  been  in  common  use  and  consequently 
have  attached  to  themselves  many  and  complex  associations. 
Everyone  uses,  for  example,  the  word  religion,  but  it  is  evident  to 
a  person  who  attempts  to  define  it  that  no  task  could  be  more 
difficult.  About  many  terms  there  is,  moreover,  fundamental 
disagreement.  Sometimes  the  definition  of  such  an  expression 
really  defines  the  definer,  exhibits,  that  is  to  say,  significant 
aspects  of  his  personality,  and  the  degree  and  quality  of  his 
culture. 

Many  expository  devices  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer. 
He  can  investigate  the  etymology  of  the  expression  —  in  the 
occasional  instance  when  the  process  happens  to  be  of  service 
to  him;  he  can  frame  a  formal  definition,  after  the  manner  of 
the  dictionary;  he  can  explain  his  formal  definition;  he  can  set 
forth  at  length  one  after  another  the  various  ideas  or  sentiments 
which  he  connects  with  the  word  or  which  together  compose  its 
meaning;  he  can  distinguish  the  expression  from  others  closely 
related  to  it  and  thus  make  clear  what  it  does  mean  by  showing 
what  it  does  not  mean;  he  can  reduce  the  expression  to  a  con- 
crete form  —  describe  what  he  understands  by  the  religious 
man,  for  instance,  as  a  way  of  explaining  his  notion  of  religion; 
he  can  multiply  examples;  he  can  tell  illustrative  stories;  he  can 
develop  analogies;  he  can  quote  authorities. 

The  student  is  advised  to  undertake  to  explain  only  expres- 
sions with  which  he  has  been  long  familiar.  He  should  not 
undertake  to  explain  words  for  knowledge  of  which  he  has 
to  rely  primarily  upon  the  dictionary  or  other  reference  books. 
In  general  it  will  probably  be  better  for  him  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  composition  to  avoid  the  dictionary  entirely,  and  to 
focus  his  attention  upon  the  analysis  of  his  own  conception  of 
the  term;  since  the  immediate  object  of  the  exercise  is  not  to 
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teach  him  the  standard  meanings  of  words  but  to  exercise  his 
powers  of  analysis  and  expression,  and  his  study  of  the  dictionary 
definition  is  likely  to  defeat  this  object. 

EXAMPLE 

PERSONAL   MAGNETISM 

Thesis:  The  term  personal  magnetism  signifies  a  peculiar  force,  ap- 
parently independent  of  tangible  quality  or  acquisition,  which  is 
exercised  by  certain  individuals  in  their  relations  with  others. 

I.   [Identical  with  the  thesis,  which  is  a  formal  definition.] 
II.  This  formal  definition  may  be  explained  as  follows: 

A.  "Independent  of  tangible  quality  or  acquisition"  means  not 
residing  in  any  special  knowledge  or  commonly  understood 
power. 

B.  "Certain  individuals"  is  intended  to  suggest  the  rarity  of  the 
quality.  * 

III.  The  quality  may  be  studied  in  a  man  I  have  known,   in  my 
favorite  historical  figure,  and  in  my  favorite  author. 

IV.  An  analogy  for  the  quality,  suggested  by  its  name,  is  to  be  found 
in  electrical  magnetism. 

V.   [A  restatement  of  I  in  the  light  of  the  intervening  discussion.] 

Comment  on  Example.  The  processes  in  this  instance  are  those  of  formal 
definition  —  with  explanation:  exemplification;  and  presentation  of  an 
analogy.  The  order  might  readily  be  changed  by  beginning  with  con- 
crete matter  and  building  up  to  what  is  now  I. 

Topics  for  Composition.  (The  student  is  encouraged  to  use  the  following 
for  long  rather  than  for  short  compositions,  since  the  wider  limits  will 
encourage  variety  and  ingenuity  of  treatment.  The  devices  employed 
in  any  case  should  be  chosen,  not  mechanically,  in  relation  to  a  model, 
but  intelligently,  after  a  close  study  of  the  individual  expression.)  The 
Scientific  Attitude,  Professional  Courtesy,  Personal  Honor,  The  Honor 
of  a  Gentleman,  Liberal  Education,  Common  Sense,  Campus  Humor, 
Professional  Humor,  Newspaper  Humor,  American  Humor,  The  Sense 
of  Humor,  True  Patriotism,  Democracy,  Social  Equality,  Genius,  The 
Golden  Mean,  Stoicism,  Wisdom,  Idealism,  Christianity,  Zionism, 
Bolshevism,  Dilettantism,  Provinciality,  Megalomania,  Disinterested- 
ness, Liberty,  Temperance,  Graft,  Sabotage,  The  Poetry  of  Life, 
Philosophy  of  Life.  World  Citizenship,  International  Mind,  College 
Spirit,  The  Spirit  of  Fair  Piay,  Gameness,  Sportsmanship,  Chivalry, 
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Bravado,  Spiritualism,  Superstition,  Opportunism,  Militarism,  Free- 
dom of  Speech,  Charm,  Tact,  Plagiarism,  Intellectual  Honesty, 
Integrity,  Open-mindedness,  The  Artistic  Temper,  Gambling,  Good 
Taste,  Meditation,  Dignity,  Fascism,  Communism,  Temperament. 


PROBLEM    IX I    AN    EXPOSITION    OF    A    GENERAL    PROPOSITION 

The  most  familiar  literary  type  represented  by  this  exercise 
is  perhaps  that  part  of  a  sermon  which  is  devoted  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  text.  But  the  process  is  by  no  means  limited  to  any  one 
profession  or  subject.  The  judge  interpreting  a  principle  of  law, 
for  example,  is  engaged  in  much  the  same  task.  The  debater 
opening  a  debate  makes  plain  the  meaning  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Popular  discussion  often  involves  such  an  intellectual 
exercise.  The  expression  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"All  men  are  created  equal,"  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  in- 
numerable explanations  of  its  intention  and  bounds. 

Propositions  are  of  two  kinds:  those  which  exist  in  vir- 
tual independence  —  maxims,  proverbs,  epigrams  —  and  those 
which  belong  to  a  definite  context  or  have  had  their  origin 
amid  particular  conditions.  In  expounding  a  proposition  of  the 
second  kind,  the  writer  will  often  wish  to  begin  with  a  full 
account  of  its  connections  or  history.1  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  proposition,  moreover,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  method  em- 
ployed the  present  exercise  may  include  the  preceding:  if  there 
are  words  or  phrases  which  are  obscure  or  capable  of  variant 
interpretation  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  fixed  or 
clarified.  Otherwise,  the  writer  may  proceed,  in  any  way  that 
his  inventiveness  suggests,  to  draw  into  light  the  full  significance 
of  his  subject.  He  can  repeat  his  proposition  in  simpler  language; 
he  can  paraphrase  it  in  expanded  form;  he  can  consider  it  in 
the  various  fields,  successively,  of  its  possible  application;  he 
can  illustrate  it  by  the  use  of  concrete  experience.  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  the  exercise  as  here  limited  he  is  not  concerned 

1  In  the  case  of  a  proposition  of  the  second  kind,  the  writer  should  realize  that 
he  may  often  be  very  inaccurate,  and  very  unjust  to  the  author,  if  he  has  not  studied 
its  connection.  This  he  should  do  for  himself,  whether  or  not  in  his  interpretation 
he  consider  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  communicate  his  discoveries  to  the  reader. 
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to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  truth  or  worth  of  the  statement  he 
is  expounding;  if  his  interpretation  of  a  proposition  leaves  the 
reader  convinced  of  its  falsity  or  its  worthlessness,  that  is  not  his 
concern;  his  object  is  merely  to  explain  as  well  as  he  can  what 
it  was,  closely  regarded,  that  the  author  said.1 

EXAMPLE  7 

"CHARACTER   TEACHES   OVER   OUR   HEADS"  —  EMERSON 

Thesis:  The  sentence  calls  attention  to  the  essential  impossibility 
of  disguising  our  nature. 

I.  The  sentence  occurs  in  a  long  essay,   "The   Over-Soul."    [The 
immediate  context  is  explained.] 
II.  Character  here  means  the  permanent  dispositions  of  our  individual 
nature. 

III.  The   sentence   may   be   paraphrased   as   follows.    [An   expanded 
restatement  is  given.] 

IV.  An  incident  which  I  recently  witnessed  illustrates  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence. 

V.  An  incident  from   a  novel  of  Meredith's  further  illustrates  its 
meaning. 
VI.  The  sentence  expresses  the  fatal  necessity  by  which  one's  person- 
ality is  made  manifest. 

Comment  on  Example  1 .  The  composition  here  outlined  endeavors  to 
explain  the  saying  briefly.  The  order  of  topics  is,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 

EXAMPLE  2 

"DIVIDE   WITH   REASON  BETWEEN  SELF-LOVE  AND 
SOCIETY"  —  BACON 

Thesis:  The  sentence  counsels  a  middle  ground  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween egoism  and  altruism. 

I.  The  saying  occurs  in  a  brief,  pithy  essay  called  "Of  Wisdom  for  a 
Man's  Self."  [The  contents  of  the  essay  are  briefly  set  forth.] 

1  Evidently  another  problem,  which  should  consist  in  examining  into  a  proposi- 
tion in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  its  truth  or  worth,  might  be  added  to  those 
treated  in  the  present  chapter.  Such  a  problem  might  include,  as  a  preliminary 
stage,  our  Problem  IX. 
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II.  The  idea  may  be  restated  in  expanded  form.  [Restatement  fol- 
lows.] 

III.  The  idea  expressed  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  extremes  of 
egoism  and  altruism. 

IV.  The  idea  may  be  more  clearly  realized  through  considering  its 
probable  application  to: 

A.  One's  service  to  his  government. 

1.  It  counsels  a  middle  position. 

2.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
recent  war. 

B.  One's  service  to  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

1.  The  case  of  a  girl  I  knew  in  college  will  present  the  issue 
concretely. 

2.  Again,  it  counsels  only  a  partial  self-sacrifice. 

C.  One's  service  to  his  own  family  and  friends. 

1.  Here,  too,  it  would  seem  to  advise  a  middle  position. 

2.  It  stands  in  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  certain  of  my  friends. 
V.  The  sentence  prescribes  a  moderate  solution  of  all  problems  in 

which  a  conflict  arises  between  one's  own  interests  and  those  of 
others. 

Comment  on  Example  2.  The  processes  employed  are:  examination 
of  the  context,  restatement  in  expanded  form,  comparison  with  other 
ideas,  and  particular  applications.  The  word  probable  in  the  fourth 
main  division  is  a  modest  disclaimer  of  certainty  as  the  writer  proceeds 
to  the  always  somewhat  hazardous  specific  applications. 

Topics  for  Composition.  The  natural  topics  for  composition  are  sen- 
tences or  passages  which  because  of  their  depth  or  comprehensiveness 
or  susceptibility  of  misinterpretation  have  especially  struck  and  inter- 
ested the  student  in  his  reading.  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  out  remote 
or  intricate  ideas.  Indeed,  the  simplest  proverbs  —  All's  well  that  ends 
well;  The  stitch  in  time  saves  nine;  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss; 
Well  begun  is  half  done  —  will  often  repay  the  closest  attention.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  this  exercise,  like  the  preceding,  requires 
unusually  competent  thinking  if  it  is  to  be  a  success. 

PROBLEM    X:    AN    ORIGINAL    COMMENT    OR    CRITICISM 

What  is  here  intended  is  the  development  of  a  definite  opinion 
entertained  by  the  writer  on  a  subject  of  some  interest  and 
importance.  The  newspaper  or  magazine  editorial  is  ordinarily 
—  or    at    least    purports    to    be  —  such    a    development.    The 
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journalist,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  current  events  and  upon 
current  social  and  political  conditions,  arrives  from  day  to  day 
at  pertinent  judgments,  warnings,  suggestions,  which  he  con- 
siders worthy  of  communication  to  his  readers.  An  editorial 
usually  contains  the  concentrated  and  energetic  exposition  of 
one  such  judgment.  It  begins  with  a  reminder  of  the  facts  in 
which  it  has  its  origin  —  unless  the  facts  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recalling  —  and  proceeds  to  develop  the  opinion  to  which 
they  have  given  rise.  The  type  of  book  review  which  concerns 
itself,  not  with  miscellaneous  characterization,  but  with  the 
elaboration  of  a  single  judgment  concerning  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, may  be  classed  with  this  problem. 

EXAMPLE 
FINE  ARTS  AND  THE  MIDDLE  WESTERN   UNIVERSITIES 

Thesis:  The  Middle  Western  universities  have  the  special  respon- 
sibility of  giving  significant  attention  to  the  fine  arts. 

I.  The  fine  arts  are  a  vital  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

A.  Their  place  in  liberal  culture  has  so  long  been  recognized  as 
to  be  traditional. 

B.  The  grounds  for  their  place  are  easily  demonstrated. 

II.  The  obstacles  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  where  the 
environment  is  unfavorable  are  so  great  as  to  be  generally  pro- 
hibitive. 

III.  Works  of  fine  art  are  scarce  in  the  ordinary  Middle  Western  en- 
vironment. 

IV.  The  special  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Middle  Western  uni- 
versities of  giving  significant  attention  to  the  subject. 

Comment  on  Example.  The  composition  focuses  upon  IV,  to  which  the 
preceding  divisions  are  subordinate.  The  order  of  parts  is  further 
determined  as  follows:  I  comes  logically  first  as  the  broad  primary 
basis  for  IV;  II  effectively  prepares  the  way  for  III. 

Topics  for  Composition.  (The  topics  are  here  presented  as  proposi- 
tions, which  any  student  making  use  of  them  may  vary  at  will.  The 
propositions  are  not  to  be  employed  as  titles).  Tag  Day  as  a  device  for 
raising  funds  has  a  seriously  objectionable  aspect.  —  A  knowledge  of 
stenography  is  an  important  aid  (offers  appreciable  assistance)  in  the 
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carrying  on  of  college  work.  —  The  late  hours  of  the  night  are  (are  not) 
the  student's  most  valuable  time  for  study.  —  Undergraduate  literary 
magazines  should  receive  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  students 
(or  an  opposite  point  of  view) .  —  College  vacations,  within  the  usual 
nine  months,  should  be  fewer  in  number  and  individually  longer.  — 
The  rule  requiring  the  utmost  possible  silence  in  the  Library  Reading 
Room  should  be  stringently  enforced.  —  The  impressiveness  of  even 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  such  that  no  student  should 
entirely  neglect  the  subject.  —  The  best  foundation  for  high  success 
in  journalism  is  a  broad  general  education.  —  America  should  encour- 
age such  lotteries  as  the  Irish  Sweepstakes.  —  Chain,  stores  are  an 
undesirable  development  in  our  commercial  life.  —  The  sale  of 
Christmas  trees  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  —  Door-to-door  can- 
vassing should  be  forbidden  by  law.  —  The  man  aiming  high  in 
business  should  obtain  a  general  rather  than  a  specialized  education. 

—  Brighter  colors  in  men's  clothes  should  be  encouraged.  —  News- 
paper criticism  of  motion  pictures  is  unreliable.  —  There  should  be 
more  motion  pictures  of  a  definitely  educational  kind.  —  Custom 
renders  the  average  cost  of  a  funeral  too  high.  —  Complete  sincerity 
should  be  observed  in  all  our  social  relations.  —  Certain  types  of 
electric  advertising  signs  are  a  public  nuisance  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited. —  Skywriting  as  a  means  of  advertising  should  be  prohibited. 

—  The  experience  which  the  student  acquires  under  the  self-govern- 
ment system  may  be  of  extraordinary  value  to  him  in  later  life.  —  The 
attention  given  to  athletics  in  the  American  university  is  badly  dis- 
tributed: a  small  part  of  the  students  have  too  much  athletics,  a  large 
part  too  little.  —  The  American  Government  was  wise  to  establish  a 
separate  air  service  coordinate  with  the  army  and  navy.  —  The  radio 
has  introduced  a  new  factor  of  vast  importance  into  political  cam- 
paigns. 

PROBLEM    XI :    AN    INFORMAL    ESSAY 

The  informal  essay  is  a  fairly  well-defined  type.  Its  chief  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  suggested  by  its  name.  It  is,  or  at  least 
seems  to  be,  the  product  of  a  more  casual  mood  than  other  forms 
of  exposition,  and  is  ordinarily  less  closely  and  less  proportion- 
ately organized  with  reference  to  an  objective.  It  delights  in  a 
certain  irresponsibility;  it  lingers  when  it  pleases,  it  follows  at 
will  the  lure  of  a  passing  thought,  it  is  happy  to  be  on  the  way, 
apparently  with  no  great  concern  about  when  or  where  it  shall 
stop.  A  second  feature  is  the  notable  extent  to  which  it  permits 
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an  intimate  revelation  of  its  author.  The  interest  in  the  informal 
essay  is  often  very  largely  an  interest  in  an  attractive  personality. 
A  third  feature  is  its  tolerance,  encouragement  even,  of  humor- 
ous, pleasantly  pathetic,  paradoxical,  or  otherwise  not  very 
ponderable  subjects.  It  often  suggests  the  fireside,  as  other  forms 
of  exposition  suggest  the  platform. 

The  student  should  be  warned,  however,  against  taking  its 
informality  too  seriously.  Its  neglig'e  character  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Its  relative  unconcern  about  an  objective  does  not 
mean  that  an  objective  is  absent,  nor  does  its  carelessness  about 
rigid  unity  mean  the  tolerance  of  an  indiscriminate  commixture 
of  elements.  Its  apparent  artlessness  is  often  a  subtie  art.  The 
narrow  partition  which  separates  success  from  failure  in  the 
genre,  together  with  its  exclusively  literary  rather  than  practical 
character,  makes  it  less  useful  as  a  staple  exercise  than  the  more 
formal  types  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pages. 

EXAMPLE 

ON  THE   FRIENDS   OF   ONE'S   FRIENDS 

Thesis:  The  friendships  contracted  by  our  friends  often  seem  inex- 
plicable. (A  rough  summary  statement.) 

I.  One  is  frequently  astonished  when  he  meets  friends  of  his  friends 
II.  One's  astonishment  is  not  seldom  due  to  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion that  he  knew  his  friends  —  as  would  appear  from  the  writer's 
experience  with  a  classmate  and  with  a  fellow  employee. 

III.  The  writer  has  observed  an  especially  strange  case  of  incon- 
gruous intimacy,  in  which  a  close  friend  was  concerned,  and  which 
no  theory  was  ever  capable  of  explaining.  [Much  the  largest 
section  of  the  composition.] 

IV.  A  yet  more  obstinate  mystery  is  suggested  by  contemplation  of 
ones  friends'  husbands  — or  wives;  from  the  discussion  of  which 
the  writer  prudently  refrains. 

Comment  on  Example.  Aspects  of  character  and  personal  relationship 
not  too  seriously  regarded,  afford  innumerable  topics  suitable  to  the 
iniormal  essay.  The  essential  objective  is  revealed  in  I. 

T,rt',/r,  ComP™t"n.   Just    Cats;    The    Third-Floor   Typewriter; 
The  Wall  Flower  — Masculine;  A  Word  on  Behalf  of  Martha   (in 
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allusion  to  the  Scriptural  account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  Luke  10: 
38-42);  The  Lost  Art  of  Browsing;  A  Library  Corner  in  My  Chateau 
en  Espagne;  On  the  Bindings  of  Books;  Colored  Maps;  An  Elocutionist 
of  the  Old  School;  Domestic  Symphonies;  On  Crabbed  Youth;  The 
Attraction  of  Opposites;  The  Return  of  Superstition  (dealing  with  the 
prevalence  of  various  unscientific  beliefs);  How  Does  My  Hat  Look? 
(an  account  of  persons  who  ask  embarrassing  questions,  with  relevant 
reflections);  Sorrows  of  a  Homesick  Co-Ed;  My  Neighbor's  Radio; 
Automobile  Road  Maps;  Garden  Friends;  Gardens  I  Have  Had; 
The  Letters  I  Did  Not  Write;  Pets  I  Have  Loved;  The  Person  I  Never 
Met;  On  Window  Shopping;  Rainy  Day  Pleasures;  That  Child  Next 
Door;  The  Stories  I  Never  Finished;  The  Fine  Art  of  Listening; 
Waiting  in  Line;  The  Borrower;  On  Reading  Catalogues;  On  Keeping 
Old  Letters;  The  Fish  That  Remained  Uncaught;  On  Coming  Home; 
On  Wearing  New  Shoes;  Unexpected  Pleasures;  Wood  Fires;  Sleeping 
under  the  Stars;  Collections  I  Have  Made. 

Following  are  titles  of  informal  essays  by  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  as 
indicated.  The  student  may  find  it  interesting  to  treat  some  of  these 
in  his  own  way  and  afterward  to  compare  his  compositions  —  differ- 
ence in  length  aside  —  with  those  of  the  masters. 

Lamb:  Imperfect  Sympathies;  Modern  Gallantry;  My  First  Play; 
My  Relations;  Valentine's  Day;  Witches  and  Other  Night-Fears; 
Confessions  of  a  Drunkard;  Detached  Thoughts  of  Books  and  Reading; 
Old  China;  Poor  Relations;  The  Wedding.  The  following  propositions 
Lamb  uses  as  titles  of  essays  under  the  general  heading  "Popular  Fallacies''''. 
That  a  bully  is  always  a  coward;  That  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast; 
That  handsome  is  that  handsome  does;  That  ill-gotten  gain  never 
prospers;  That  we  must  not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth;  That  we 
should  rise  with  the  lane;  That  you  must  love  me  and  love  my  dog. 

Hazlitt:  On  the  Pleasure  of  Painting;  On  People  with  One  Idea; 
On  the  Ignorance  of  the  Learned;  On  Paradox  and  Commonplace; 
On  Vulgarity  and  Affectation;  On  Going  a  Journey;  On  Great  and 
Little  Things;  Why  Distant  Objects  Please;  On  the  Picturesque  and 
Ideal;  My  First  Acquaintance  with  Poets;  On  Disagreeable  People; 
On  Reading  Old  Books;  On  Persons  One  Would  Wish  to  Have  Seen; 
On  a  Sun-Dial;  On  Cant  and  Hypocrisy. 

PROBLEM   XII :    THE    RESEARCH    PAPER 

It  has  not  been  assumed  that  in  obtaining  his  material  for 
topics  mentioned  in  the  preceding  exercises  the  student  would 
ordinarily,  if  ever,  make  much  examination  of  books  and 
magazines.  An  important  activity  of  many  college  classes,  how- 
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ever,  is  the  preparation  of  long  expository  papers  requiring 
considerable  such  research.  In  the  logical  planning  of  these  com- 
positions there  is  and  can  be  nothing  not  sufficiently  covered  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  chapter;  what  is  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  them  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  a  library  and  with 
certain  conventions  pertaining  to  written  or  printed  form,  and 
these  matters  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  X. 

Topics  for  the  research  paper  may  profitably  be  drawn  from 
many  fields,  such  as  science,  history,  economics,  and  literature. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  undertake  a  topic  of  too  wide  a 
scope  to  be  treated  to  any  purpose  in  the  space  available. 

Topics  for  Composition.  (Many  if  not  all  of  the  topics  may  readily  be 
limited  in  scope.)  Japanese  Flower  Arrangement;  The  Present  Status 
of  the  Little  Theater  Movement;  Our  National  Parks  System;  Early 
American  Inns;  The  Settlement  of  Jamestown;  The  Necessity  for 
Forestry  Conservation;  Life  at  Oxford  Today;  Hospital  Libraries; 
Some  Phases  of  Cooperative  Buying;  Chemistry  in  Textile  Industries; 
Pearl  Culture;  Free  Education  in  England  and  in  the  United  States; 
Early  American  Silver  and  China;  Superstitions  Connected  with 
Precious  Stones;  The  Art  of  Make-up  in  the  Theater;  Flood  Control 
in  the  United  States;  Recent  Discoveries  in  Medicine;  Marvels  of 
Modern  Surgery;  The  Negro  in  the  Theater;  The  Negro  in  Art; 
Japanese  Prints;  The  Religious  Problem  in  a  Free  but  Divided  India; 
Red  Cross  Activities  in  Times  of  Peace;  The  Origin  of  the  American 
Red  Cross;  Service  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  War  and  Peace. 

VI.  Additional  Specimens  of  Expositions 

EXAMPLE  8 

EELS:     A   HISTORY   IN   DISCOVERY 

Nowadays  young  naturalists,  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers,  not 
infrequently  suffer  from  a  dismaying  misgiving.  It  is  this:  that  we  have 
attained  to  a  day  of  such  thorough  scientific  research,  such  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  a  part,  such  comprehension  of 
the  why  and  the  how  of  all  phenomenal  occurrence,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  at  this  late  date  to  undertake  a  life  of  investigation  of  the 
riddles  of  natural  history.  What  riddles  are  left?  What  remains  to  be 
investigated?  Some  centuries  ago  it  may  have  been  problematical 
where  the  orioles  go  in  winter.  Now  we  can  affix  a  push-pin  to  a  map, 
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and  designate  exactly  where  in  Mexico  or  Venezuela  the  summer 
orioles  of  Maine  are  certainly  spending  December  and  January. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  may  have  been  able  to  amuse  himself  with  specula- 
tions about  the  habits  of  cuckoos.  Today  we  can  no  longer  speculate 
and  wonder.  The  mysterious  is  reduced  to  the  commonplace  and  the 
exploded;  we  have  Chance's  The  Truth  About  the  Cuckoo  available  at  the 
nearest  library.  About  how  far  may  it  be  from  our  earth  to  this  or  that 
star?  It  does  not  remain  open  to  us  to  plunge  into  excited  calculations 
and  breathless  conjecturings.  We  know  the  answer.  Is  a  field  sparrow  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  to  the  prosecution  of  human  agriculture,  and  to 
what  degree?  Alas,  it  has  for  many  years  been  possible  to  say  to  the 
milligram  exactly  how  many  weed-seeds  such  a  sparrow  eats  in  a 
season,  and  what  kinds  of  seeds  they  are,  and  how  the  sparrow  dis- 
perses them,  and  how  much  this  comes  to  in  terms  of  the  dollars  and 
cents  of  the  national  economy.  We  know  exactly  how  many  barbules 
there  are  on  a  bluebird's  feather.  We  have  a  hundred  fat  volumes 
tracing  precisely  what  we  understand  to  occur  inside  the  skull  of  a 
white  rat  when  it  chooses  a  brown  piece  of  cheese  instead  of  a  white 
piece  of  cheese.  We  can  draw  a  diagram  of  the  inside  of  an  atom. 

What  requires  to  be  said  to  inquirers  into  natural  history  who  find 
themselves  thus  disheartened  by  our  present  satiety  of  knowledge  is 
very  simple.  It  may  be  put  in  words  as  simple  as  these:  the  wearisome 
moment,  when  we  have  reached  the  point  where  (as  we  currently  put 
it)  "we  know  all  the  answers,"  has  been  reached  (as  they  thought)  by 
the  naturalists  of  every  era  since  man  first  lifted  up  his  shaggy  head  in 
the  wild  initial  moment  of  self-awareness  and  appraisal.  The  facts  of 
nature  were  known,  and  tediously  ticketed,  when  Aristotle  lay  in  his 
cradle.  There  was  a  ready  disposal,  among  the  most  ancient  Greeks, 
to  suppose  that  they  knew  all  that  could  ever  possible  be  known  about 
the  behavior  of  frogs.  Men  drew  maps,  with  a  fine  finality,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  could  draw  at  all.  An  aspiring  ornithologist,  in  the  days 
of  Pliny  the  Elder,  must  have  considered  with  the  utmost  discourage- 
ment his  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  make  any  new  contribution  to 
the  question  of  what  became  of  the  swallows  in  the  winter  season.  For 
it  was  all  already  known  and  complacently  written  down  in  the 
awesomely  authoritative  kind  of  volume  called  a  textbook.  It  was  on 
record  that  in  the  autumn  the  swallows  (as  the  immortal  phrase  goes) 
"conglobulate  together,"  and  pass  the  winter,  intertwined  in  a  feathery 
ball,  at  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

To  suppose,  at  our  own  moment  in  history  or  at  any  other,  that  we 
have  completed  our  inquiry  into  nature  ...  to  suppose  that  we  have 
unriddled  a  tenth  of  all  the  riddles,  or  a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  or  a 
millionth  of  them  ...  or  even  to  suppose  that  the  solutions  which  we 
have  indeed  reached  are  in  any  sense  final  or  incorrectible  ...  all  this 
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is  the  wildest  of  presumption  and  the  most  humorless  of  conceit.  There 
is  a  venerable  text  about  how  no  man,  by  searching,  can  find  out  God. 
It  may  be  paraphrased  to  say  that  no  man  and  no  succession  of  men, 
by  their  searching,  can  altogether  acquaint  themselves  with  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  Mysterium  Tremendum  in  which,  blinkered,  finite 
and  tinily  creaturely,  they  are  permitted  for  a  small  span  to  enjoy 
experience.  We  think  it  is  quite  funny  now  that  great-grandfather  once 
had  so  weird  a  fancy  about  the  "conglobulation"  of  the  swallows. 
Great-grandfather's  sons  corrected  him.  We  corrected  our  fathers.  But 
do  we  know,  in  fact,  what  goes  on  inside  a  swallow's  smooth-feathered 
skull?  Can  we  read,  entirely  and  with  certain  sureness,  the  working 
of  those  swallow-glands,  those  swallow-wings,  those  swallow-impulses, 
the  depths  of  the  swallow-psyche?  A  moment's  humility  should  show 
any  naturalist  the  absurdity.  What  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  about 
swallows  is  probably  more  correct  (a  little)  than  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  final  truth  about  them  in  the  day  of  Rameses  the  Third.  But 
as  against  what  is  in  fact  the  final  and  total  truth  about  swallows  — 
as  against  the  whole  of  the  ultimate  secret  of  even  this  one  trivial 
species  of  all  the  myriad  species  of  birds  —  to  what  does  it  come?  It 
comes  to  very  little.  We  are  forever  inquirers;  and  our  inquiry  is  never 
done. 

II 

To  any  youthful  naturalist  who  may  be  suffering  the  despair  of 
imagining  that  knowledge  has  become  too  complete,  there  may  be 
whispered  a  magic  word.  The  word  is  "eels."  An  eel,  as  a  glance  into 
history  will  reveal,  has  been  a  commonplace  article  of  man's  diet  since 
very  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  keeping  of  records.  There  can  hardly 
be  an  American  body  of  inland  water  that  does  not  harbor  eels;  and 
it  is  so  also  in  Europe.  Eels?  These  serpentine  Anguillidae,  with  embedded 
scales  and  sinuous  greenish  bodies,  have  been  available  for  watching 
and  studying  by  naturalists  ever  since  man  became  sufficiently  curious 
to  inquire  at  all  into  the  aquarian  lives  around  him.  Is  there  then  a 
mystery  about  them? 

Today  we  should  certainly  say:  No,  there  is  no  mystery.  Eels  are 
fish  that  live  in  streams  and  pond-bottoms;  and  when  at  six  or  eight 
years  of  age  they  become  adult,  their  skins  turn  shimmering  white; 
and  then  as  "silver  eels"  they  begin  a  long,  long  migration  to  the  sea. 
Far  out  in  the  sea,  probably  just  north  of  the  West  Indies,  they  then 
breed  and  die;  and  presently  the  baby  eels,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
come  migrating  shoreward  and  up  the  rivers,  until  they  have  reached 
the  inland  waters,  and  there  they  then  live  out  their  adulthood  until 
spawning-time,  whereupon  they  are  impelled  to  head  for  the  sea  again, 
to  recommence  the  peculiar  cycle  of  the  life  of  eeldom. 
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That  is  what  we  should  say  today,  with  the  complacence  of  uttering  a 
familiar  fact  so  indubitable  as  to  date,  doubtless,  from  antiquity.  The 
actual  date  of  the  establishment  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  breed- 
ing and  life-history  of  eels  may  come  with  a  degree  of  shock.  The  date 
was  1925.  The  "well-known  facts"  about  eels,  which  we  can  now  so 
cheerily  adduce,  date  from  the  administration  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and 
the  researches  of  a  man  named  Schmidt. 

A  naturalist  in  the  era  of  Aristotle  had  no  reason  to  make  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  life-history  of  eels.  The  "well-known  facts"  were  es- 
tablished. Eels,  as  Aristotle  had  pontifically  recorded,  were  sexless  and 
eggless.  They  arose  (as  was  well-known  to  all  scientifically-minded 
persons,  not  disposed  to  belittle  the  word  of  the  learned)  in  a  manner 
that  might  be  described  as  spontaneous,  springing  up  from  the  ges  entera 
of  the  sea. 

By  the  time  of  Albertus  Magnus  (when,  as  must  have  been  compel- 
lingly  clear  to  any  potential  nature-student  of  the  period,  the  old  errors 
of  Aristotle  had  been  largely  swept  away  and  the  "final  truth"  incon- 
testably  arrived  at),  the  facts  about  eels  were  corrected  to  a  theory  that 
the  eel  was  viviparous,  eels  being  born  alive  from  parent  eels. 

G.  Rondelet,  whose  Libri  de  piscibus  marinis  was  published  many 
centuries  later  and  could  scarcely  be  scorned  save  by  the  most  in- 
judicious naturalist,  placed  upon  record  a  new  and  final  truth  about 
the  eel.  The  eel,  as  he  had  once  and  for  all  determined,  was  not  in  fact 
viviparous.  It  was  generated,  in  the  manner  of  parthenogenesis,  from 
an  unknown  chemistry  which  took  place  in  sea-matter  that  had  become 
putrid. 

Malpighi,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  carefully  considered  eels  and 
came  up  with  his  definitive  findings.  The  great  microscopist,  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  made  his  contribution:  he  had  found  baby  eels  in  a  mother  eel's 
uterus.  It  was  some  years  before  the  realization  that  what  Leeuwen- 
hoek  had  taken  for  the  uterus  was  in  fact  the  bladder,  and  that  what 
he  had  taken  for  baby  eels  were  in  fact  a  gathering  of  small  parasites. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Sancassini,  of  Comacchio,  Italy, 
studied  eel-ovaries  and  produced  the  final  truth  about  the  eel.  Mondini, 
in  1777,  produced  the  really  final  truth.  And  then  Syrski,  at  Trieste  in 
1873,  put  down  the  last  word.  The  last  word,  that  is,  of  course,  until 
Schmidt  in  1925. 

And  now  it  is  1945,  and  at  last  we  know,  as  we  are  pleased  to  say, 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about  eels.  Could  a  fancy  be  more  preposterous? 
Could  we  well  convict  ourselves  of  a  presumptuousness  more  nearly 
maniacal?  We  are  not  to  derogate,  certainly,  what  Dr.  Schmidt  has 
established.  But  shall  we  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  established? 
Shall  we  think  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  know,  or  that  what  we 
know  today  as  a  surety  cannot  become  the  myth  of  tomorrow? 
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The  created  universe  stretches  limitless  around  us.  We  peer  at  it, 
blinking  and  blundering,  and  fumble  our  way  toward  what  little 
portions  of  truth  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us  to  learn.  Henri  Fabre, 
who  was  a  wise  man  and  thus  a  humble  one,  once  noted  his  opinion 
that  "human  knowledge  will  have  been  erased  from  the  archives  of 
the  earth  before  we  have  learned  the  last  word  about  a  common  ant." 
It  is  a  sentiment  that  must  impress  itself  upon  every  naturalist  who  has 
investigated,  more  than  a  little  way,  the  history  of  natural  history.  To 
any  youthful  naturalist  disposed  to  dismiss  it,  or  to  any  older  naturalist 
suffering  a  fit  of  over-certainty,  there  may  be  whispered  a  humility- 
restoring  word.  The  word  is  eels. 
—  Alan  Devoe.  American  Mercury,  LXI,  735,  Dec,  1945.    Reprinted  by  permission 

of  the  American  Mercury. 

EXAMPLE  9 

OLD  ADAM  AND  THE   ATOM 

Something  much  greater  than  Hiroshima  was  smashed  when  the 
atomic  bomb  was  dropped  there  on  August  6,  1945.  Something  much 
more  pernicious  than  the  women  and  children  and  homes  and  autocrat- 
corrupted  mankind  of  Hiroshima  received  a  body  blow  that  day.  The 
old  ship  of  state  sprang  a  leak.  The  fiction  of  sovereignty  had  its  false 
crown  and  robes  blown  right  off  it.  Sovereignty  was  revealed  in  all  its 
nakedness  as  being  nothing  absolute,  nothing  final,  nothing  complete, 
nothing  all-powerful,  nothing  divine. 

Now  let  me  make  it  clear  that  there  are  two  things  to  which  I  do 
not  refer  by  this,  though  they  may  also  be  true.  This  is  not  intended  as 
a  comment  on  the  very  human  quality  and  person  of  Emperor  Hirohito, 
the  alleged  descendant  of  a  sun  goddess.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  American  isolation  must  from  here  on  be  deemed  a  lost 
childhood  of  the  American  people.  Even  though  a  sense  of  moral 
propriety  and  commercial  self-interest  had  failed  to  do  so,  our  own 
superbombers  of  great  cruising  capacity  and  the  German  rocket  bomb 
experiments  had  effectively  outmoded  isolation  for  us,  the  British  and 
the  Soviets. 

What  the  atomic  bomb  shattered  was  the  traditional  concept  that 
nations  were  absolutely  sovereign  over  a  given  territory;  that  as 
sovereigns  they  had  full  control  within  their  borders,  inalienable  rights 
to  make  war  beyond  those  borders,  and  the  power  and  privilege  to 
tell  others,  in  the  name  of  sovereignty,  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  their 
own  business. 

The  heart  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  although  we  cannot  prevent 
any  nation  from  dropping  an  atom-smashing  bomb  on  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Dallas  or  points  west  by  proclaiming  our  sover- 
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eignty  over  those  communities,  we  can  refuse  to  permit  such  interna- 
tional control  of  the  manufacture  of  destructive  weapons  within  our 
borders  as  would  prevent  destruction.  This  we  claim  to  be  a  national 
right.  We  can  say  that  no  international  authority  can  deprive  us  of 
the  power  to  make  atomic  bombs  or  other  destructive  weapons  unless 
it  first  pulverizes  our  cities  and  kills  or  maims  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
And  other  nations  can  do  the  same.  This  irrational  obstinacy  is  called 
the  assertion  of  sovereignty.  In  other  words,  nations  to  date  have  been 
willing  to  make  of  the  false  title  of  sovereign  a  nom  de  guerre. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  sacred,  mysterious  or  profound  about 
sovereignty;  nor  is  there  anything  absolute  about  the  powers  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  the  group  within  a  nation  that  exercises  sovereign  powers 
through  a  government.  Sovereignty  is  in  essence  nothing  more  than 
power,  power  expressed  either  through  physical  force  or  through  eco- 
nomic pressures  or  by  psychological  methods.  It  must  be  apparent 
that  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  these  expressions,  cr  weapons, 
of  sovereignty  fluctuate  and  that  though  the  state  or  sovereign  may 
have  a  preponderance  of  physical  force,  economic  control  or  instru- 
ments for  propaganda  or  education,  it  cannot  have  a  monopoly  on 
any  or  all  of  these  expressions  of  power  for  any  substantial  period  of 
time. 

You  may  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  international  affairs. 
Isn't  a  nation  at  least  the  absolute  sovereign  over  its  territory?  Dissatis- 
fied groups  can  attack  or  challenge  our  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, even  oust  those  in  power;  but  could  Germany  or  Japan  inter- 
fere with  the  United  States?  They  could  and  did.  Before  the  first  World 
War  the  German  Reich  planted  in  the  United  States  saboteurs  who 
placed  bombs  on  bridges  and  in  ships.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Nazi 
regime  had  its  fifth  columns  in  many  countries.  Both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japanese  carried  on  campaigns  of  propaganda;  that  is,  they  used  psy- 
chological weapons  to  strengthen  their  case  with  the  people  as  against 
that  of  the  governments  of  the  lands  in  which  they  operated. 

When  they  made  war  Germany  and  Japan  further  interfered  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  —  and  of  every  other  nation  in 
the  world  —  for  they  set  the  areas  in  which  all  governments  had  to 
devote  their  primary  interests.  Those  matters  to  which  the  governments 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  desired  to  give  attention  had  to  be  put  aside  or  harnessed  to  the 
national  effort  to  defeat  the  Wehrmacht  and  the  Japanese  armed 
forces.  No  one  is  absolute  sovereign,  surely,  when  any  foreign  piper 
can  call  the  tune.  And  who  was  sovereign  of  the  occupied  countries 
during  the  period  of  occupation  —  the  Greek  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment, or  the  Nazis  and  their  Gestapo?  The  Koreans  or  the  Japa- 
nese armies? 
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But  surely  in  times  of  peace  a  nation  is  absolute  sovereign  over  its 
territories;  it  cannot  have  its  sovereignty  limited  from  the  outside,  you 
may  say.  When  nations  without  aggressive  intentions  must  spend 
thought  and  means  and  manpower  on  maintaining  readiness  to  defend 
themselves,  can  they  be  said  to  be  free  agents,  do  they  have  absolute 
sovereignty  over  their  soil?  Or  are  they  sovereigns  only  to  the  degree 
that  they  can  keep  their  soil  free  of  invaders  and  their  energies  directed 
towards  matters  of  internal  concern  to  their  people? 

During  the  years  that  the  great  powers  had  extraterritorial  rights  in 
China,  there  was  a  limit  to  Chinese  sovereignty.  When  the  United 
States  was  maintaining  or  throwing  out  governments  in  Latin  America 
there  was  a  limit  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Latin  American  states.  If 
certain  Balkan  countries  feel  it  necessary  to  obtain  Soviet  approval  of 
their  acts,  how  absolute  is  their  sovereignty?  How  absolute  was  it 
while  the  imperialist  governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
dictating  policy  in  the  Balkan  countries  in  the  interests  of  foreign  in- 
vestors? 

Row  free  in  its  sovereignty  is  Great  Britain  today  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  a  great  potential  airbase  for  robot  bombs  and  rockets? 
How  complete  is  the  sovereignty  of  any  nation  in  the  face  of  atomic 
power?  It  might  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  small  nation  winning  a 
war  against  a  great  power  even  now;  but  is  it  too  much  to  imagine 
Ecuador  or  Liberia  or  Thailand  developing  scientists  and  atomic 
weapons  in  the  depths  of  their  jungles  in  the  next  twenty  years  and 
forcing  some  concession  from  a  great  sovereign  state? 

These  are  the  facts  of  life.  These  are  the  realities  —  not  the  abstrac- 
tions of  political  philosophers,  the  diplomatic  legalisms  of  foreign 
offices,  and  the  proud  and  orgiastic  patriotism  of  senators  and  other 
political  speakers  who  assert  national  sovereignty  to  be  absolute, 
supreme  and  sacred.  This  traditional  concept  of  sovereignty  is  just 
plain  verbalism.  It  was  a  theory  first  announced  to  justify  and 
strengthen  the  claims  of  absolute  monarchs:  the  Valois  in  France,  the 
Stuarts  in  Britain. 

Even  when  the  more  democratic  governments  prevailed,  the  theory 
of  absolute  sovereignty  continued  to  be  asserted.  But  in  practice  rich 
man,  poor  man,  beggar  man  and  thief,  and  especially  doctor,  lawyer 
and  merchant  chief  denied  legitimacy  to  such  sovereignty.  It  never  had 
any  factual  justification.  It  has  always  been  fallacious  and  its  fallacies 
would  be  the  death  of  civilization  if  continued  today. 

Whatever  semblance  of  truth  there  might  have  been  to  the  contention 
that  nations  had  absolute  sovereignty  over  their  territories,  rather  than 
a  limited,  fluctuating  power,  was  once  and  for  all  cleared  up  at  Hiro- 
shima. The  classical  idea  is  now  a  sovereign  in  exile. 

In  all  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  the  irrational  obstinacy  above 
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mentioned,  this  assertion  of  sovereignty,  is  more  than  a  stubborn 
assertion  of  a  false  doctrine.  The  false  doctrine  is  after  all  a  rationaliza- 
tion, a  justification  of  an  existing  practice,  the  practice  of  national 
self-preservation.  No  people  will  willingly  permit  itself  to  be  overrun 
or  willingly  let  those  things  it  deems  precious  be  destroyed. 

Nevertheless  there  are  cultural  situations  in  which  men  do  not  feel 
a  need  to  go  about  armed,  and  there  have  been  others  in  which  they 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  be  continually  armed.  Thus  in  most  American 
communities  it  is  a  crime  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  go  about  carrying 
a  gun.  In  frontier  days  it  was  deemed  folly  not  to  do  so.  There  have  been 
civilizations  which  did  not  feel  it  a  necessity  to  have  their  borders 
fortified  and  guarded  against  their  neighbors,  and  others  in  which 
weapons  had  to  be  constantly  ready  for  defense. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  men  should  abandon  action 
for  self-preservation.  That  would  mean  passive  or  active  suicide,  self- 
destruction.  It  would  be  expecting  the  race  of  man  to  forego  an  impulse 
which,  if  not  instinctive,  is  certainly  a  quickly  acquired  and  funda- 
mental characteristic.  It  is  manifested  in  early  infancy,  and  it  is  the 
source  of  a  &,■  ■•  il  of  man's  creative  effort.  Self-preservation  has 
been  the  moti  •    force  for  much  of  civilization,  from  the  raising  of 

foods  to  the  control  of  floods.  But  the  amount  of  aggression  infused  in 
the  brew  of  self-preservation  is  another  matter.  This  depends  on  many 
things  and  is  not  stationary.  The  peaceful  arable  life  of  the  Indians  of 
the  plains  was  changed  to  a  warlike  existence  when  the  horse  was 
introduced  into  their  civilization.  With  the  horse  they  could  hunt 
buffalo,  and  that  required  traversing  territory  which  was  used  or 
claimed  by  other  tribes,  over  which  other  tribes  claimed  sovereignty. 
That  meant  fighting. 

Where  a  situation  exists  in  which  men  have  faith  in  one  another's 
intentions,  they  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  preserve  themselves  through 
aggression,  or  deny  themselves  the  benefits  of  sharing  with  others.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  has  been  no  greater  change  in  the  last 
two  hundred  years  in  American  life  than  our  comparative  freedom 
today  from  highwaymen  and  burglars.  In  colonial  days  men  put  heavy 
bars  across  their  doors.  Today  we  use  small  locks  or  even  leave  our 
doors  unlocked.  We  have  greater  faith  in  our  neighbors.  The  same 
aggressive  elements  in  self-preservation  are  no  longer  necessary. 

Nor  do  men  in  community  life  generally  rely  on  themselves  alone 
for  their  self-preservation.  They  place  reliance  on  the  action  of  the 
community,  the  government,  the  laws  and  their  enforcement.  But  even 
these  would  be  insufficient,  the  government  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  would  not  be  enough  upon  which  to  rely,  were  not  the  climate 
of  opinion  in  the  community  such  as  to  support  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ment and  favor  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  And  the  more  the  climate 
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of  opinion  is  non-aggressive  —  that  is,  the  more  it  accepts  mutual 
responsibility  for  the  safety  and  security  of  all  —  the  less  reliance  need 
be  placed  on  laws  and  governments. 

Let  us  return  to  nations  and  to  people  who  are  not  willing  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  overrun  or  intentionally  to  let  those  things  they  value 
be  destroyed.  Nations  and  people  cannot  preserve  themselves  today  by 
their  own  independent  efforts.  They  cannot  even  preserve  themselves 
through  federations  or  unions,  unless  these  include  all  the  world  and 
possess  the  sanctions  (that  is,  the  powers)  to  prevent  any  serious  inde- 
pendent preparations  for  aggressive  self-preservation. 

The  bomb  of  Hiroshima  which  pulverized  the  city  and  seared  its 
inhabitants  has  also  illuminated  this  point.  It  is  childish  of  American 
leaders  to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  atomic  bomb  can  long  be 
kept  a  secret  from  other  nations;  for  even  if  the  scientists  of  other  lands, 
speaking  as  they  do  the  international  language  of  science,  do  not 
speedily  repeat  the  Anglo-American  achievement,  it  is  a  well-known 
truth  that  when  five  people  know  a  secret  it  is  no  longer  a  secret.  And 
if  the  American  leaders  do  not  believe  the  secret  can  be  long  effective, 
they  are  misleading  the  American  people  to  destruction.  For  it  is  already 
apparent  that  the  have-not  nations  in  the  bomb  fission  field  are  fright- 
ened of  our  power  and  will  intensify  their  efforts  to  discover  as  great  a 
destructive  threat  as  we  possess. 

Out  of  such  terror  aggression  surely  develops.  Secrecy  and  self- 
preservation  by  individual  nations  or  alliances  must  inevitably  cause  a 
reaction  of  counter-secrecy  and  counter-alliances.  Thus  the  Triple 
Alliance  brought  its  Triple  Entente;  the  half  a  League  of  Nations 
brought  its  Axis.  Even  now  there  are  headlines  about  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western  bloc.  The  last  Blitzkrieg  came  close  to  succeeding.  The  new 
alliances  for  self-defense  will  fear  a  more  furious  atomic  Blitzkrieg. 
Which  alliance,  nervously  fingering  the  trigger,  will  shoot  first,  will 
set  off  the  first  rocket  bearing  an  atomic  bomb?  In  self-preservation 
they  will  destroy  their  own  civilization  —  possibly  the  world. 

Then  there  are  those  who  say  that  we  should  forswear  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  in  war.  But  how  many  solemn  engagements  have  not 
the  nations  broken  in  the  conduct  of  war?  And  if  you  were  a  Russian 
or  a  Frenchman  or  an  Argentinian  or  a  Chinese  would  you  trust  such 
a  promise?  Would  you  feel  secure  in  the  belief  that  a  nation  which 
without  warning  used  a  weapon  more  terrible  than  gas  or  liquid  fire 
or  robot  bombs  —  a  weapon  which  in  a  momentary  flash  wiped  out  a 
city  and  half  its  inhabitants  —  was  civilized  and  trustworthy?  Just  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot. 

No,  the  old  Adam  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  old  atom  —  not  until 
he  grows  up  to  be  a  Micah  or  a  Jesus  or  a  Buddha.  In  other  words,  until 
we  have  reconverted  our  swords  and  spears  to  the  industries  of  peace, 
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have  devoted  our  aggressive  impulses  to  the  service  of  our  constructive 
impulses,  we  will  not  trust  each  other  with  secret  weapons  and  self- 
starting  destructive  power.  We  dare  not  trust  each  other  to  play  with 
the  fiction  of  sovereignty.  We  send  men  to  asylums  for  playing  at 
Caesar  or  Nero  or  Napoleon. 

Mankind  has  a  devilish  capacity  to  invent  abstractions  and  ration- 
alizations, as  well  as  the  ingenuity  to  create  mechanisms  for  its  own 
destruction.  Through  our  capacity  to  abstract  and  to  rationalize  we 
can  be  cruel  without  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  our  victims  or  guilt  for 
our  acts.  We  can  by  these  means  explain  away  all  guilt  and  justify  our 
callousness. 

But  the  power  to  create  abstractions  also  implies  the  power  to  use 
our  reason,  to  look  facts  in  the  eye  and  stand  up  to  them  as  men.  If 
that  be  so  then  let  us  reason  about  the  work  at  San  Francisco,  and  let 
us  put  aside  the  sensibilities  of  states  concerning  their  sovereignty.  Let 
us  recall  August  6,  1945,  and,  in  the  light  of  Hiroshima,  recast  the 
United  Nations  charter  in  terms  of  sovereignties  that  are  not  immune 
but  in  truth  must  be  ever  ready  to  duck  rockets  and  expire  from  atomic 
fission.  Let  us  accept  the  fact  that  since  that  day  in  August  the  charter 
is  outdated,  that  it  has  grown  whiskers.  For  the  right  of  national 
privacy  has  become  obsolete. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a  lag  of  a  century  between 
social,  economic  and  political  institutions  and  the  combustion  engine; 
and  that  there  has  been  a  lag  of  more  centuries  between  those  institu- 
tions and  electronics.  Our  very  thinking  in  those  fields  has  not  kept 
stride  with  such  technological  developments.  If  this  be  so,  how  many 
more  centuries  is  the  use  of  atomic  energy  ahead  of  our  institutions 
and  our  thinking?  It  is  not  only  ahead  of  our  institutions  and  thinking 
in  its  negative,  destructive  possibilities  but  also  in  its  positive,  creative 
ones. 

The  use  of  atomic  energy  in  industry  and  transportation  may  not 
be  immediate,  but  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  [not]  far  off  ?What  will  this 
do  to  present  plants  and  equipment,  to  present  modes  of  employment? 
How  will  this  dislocate  our  economic  system? 

But  this  technological  change  around  the  corner  poses  an  even  more 
basic  question.  Will  every  householder  and  every  factory,  every  car 
owner  and  every  transportation  concern  be  as  free  to  handle  this  new 
power  source  as  he  is  his  coal  pile  or  his  gas  tank?  Or  will  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  and  the  social  habits  of  all  people  have  to  undergo 
reorientation? 

Of  course  the  atoms  that  will  be  used  in  cars  will  not  be  the  same, 
will  not  be  as  dramatically  lethal  as  those  used  at  Hiroshima.  Never- 
theless they  will  afford  a  form  of  energy  far  greater  than  anything 
that  can  now  be  pocketed  to  light  a  fire  or  kill  a  man. 
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If  new  forms  of  energy,  new  technological  methods  require  an 
adjustment  of  our  social  thinking  and  institutions  to  adjust  them  to 
the  new  facts  and  relationships  in  domestic  matters,  how  much  more 
pressing  today  is  the  need  to  bring  our  international  thinking  and 
institutions  into  realistic  relationship  to  the  new  energy  and  tech- 
nology? Just  because  it  is  hard  work  or  involve.-,  the  confession  that 
we  are  not  prophets  is  no  reason  in  such  a  critical  situation  not  to 
readjust  even  recently  devised  institutions  to  the  new  atomic  era. 
The  world  did  not  know  at  San  Francisco  what  was  about  to  occur 
at  Hiroshima. 

What  ought  we  to  do?  First  let  the  San  Francisco  gathering  be 
reconvened.  Then  let  the  new  conference  strike  out  the  veto  power  of 
the  great  nations  and  give  authority  to  the  United  Nations  to  make 
rules  governing  the  production  of  devices  for  releasing  atomic  energy 
and  rockets,  and  to  inspect  all  places  in  which  it  is  thought  at  any  time 
that  such  instruments  may  be  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Finally, 
let  the  Conference  authorize  the  press  to  enter  every  part  of  the  world 
and  report  on  what  it  may  find  relative  to  atomic  energy  and  the 
manufacture  of  instruments  of  destruction. 

There  is  no  sovereign  right  to  a  race  to  hell.  There  is  no  power  other 
than  that  of  inspection  and  publicity  that  can  forewarn  and  forearm 
and  to  that  extent  disarm.  We  can  no  longer  accept  the  right  of  any 
power  to  veto  the  imperative  need  of  the  world  to  know  what  the  nations 
are  producing  and  preparing  by  way  of  atom  bombs  and  rockets  — 
and  for  that  matter  any  production  relative  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 
We  require  the  power  of  official  investigation  and  the  unofficial  re- 
porting of  the  press.  For  in  many  ways  the  latter  can  be  more  effective, 
being  less  subject  to  diplomatic  niceties  and  reticences  or  bureaucratic 
lethargy  and  possible  corruption. 

We  have  not  yet  developed  beyond  a  cruel,  rationalizing  race,  ever 
ready  to  give  a  reason  for  risking  our  own  suicide  in  our  effort  to  destroy 
others.  The  United  Nations  charter  has  not  yet  released  the  situations 
of  aggressive  tensions  which  have  produced  modern  wars.  Irredentism 
and  imperialism  still  reveal  their  fangs.  Nations,  races  and  peoples 
still  spray  the  world  with  hatred  of  each  other. 

For  examples  of  the  first  point  of  critical  tension,  irredentism,  we 
need  only  to  look  at  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Dodecanese  Islands, 
Palestine  and  Macedonia.  To  find  examples  of  imperialism  rampant 
we  may  read  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
talking  in  the  language  of  the  new  charter  of  the  United  Nations  about 
"trusteeships"  by  individual  nations. 

For  it  is  solemn  nonsense  to  speak  of  such  trusteeships  by  individual 
powers  as  though  they  were  in  substance  something  different  from 
mandates  under  the  League  of  Nations;  or  to  believe  mandates  to  be 
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in  essence  different  from  spheres  of  influence.  It  is  scarcely  progress  to 
call  imperialism  by  a  new  name  —  and  a  recalled  charter  conference 
should  address  itself  to  these  facts. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  no  better  example  of  that  lag  in  thinking  and 
relationships  already  referred  to  than  these  trusteeships  over  which  the 
Council  of  Ministers  has  been  fretting.  It  made  some  sense,  even  after 
World  War  I,  to  set  up  buffer  states  and  fortify  islands,  harbors, 
peninsulas  and  foreign  ports  as  bastions  of  defense.  But  not  today. 
There  is  no  defense  adequate  to  protect  cities,  farms  or  bastions  against 
long-range  aircraft  and  rockets  bearing  atom-smashing  bombs  —  and 
none  is  in  the  offing.  Anyone  who  says  so  is  whistling  in  the  dark.  Con- 
sequently, the  sooner  the  world  faces  this  fact,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  race  survival.  Advance  bastions  of  defense  are  now  advanced  areas 
for  offense,  and  if  they  remain  under  the  control  of  individual  nations, 
can  only  serve  as  points  of  irritation,  as  focal  points  of  those  infections 
of  fear  which  underlie  so  much  international  aggression.  We  may 
blandly  say  that  Russia  and  China  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our 
possession  of  Okin  ■;  but  we  are  not  equally  certain  about  Russia's 
occupation  of  the  K«r.  iles  which  lie  at  her  own  back  door. 

Nothing  illuminates  the  explosive  nature  of  imperialism  better  than 
public   opinio..  the   subject.    Public   opinion   here  condemns   the 

greediness  of  ( ..  i  [tain  and  the  malevolent  intentions  of  the  Soviets. 

In  England  it  bla  mes  us  and  the  Russians.  In  Moscow  it  condemns  us 
and  the  British.  En  ict  we  are  probably  all  rogues  in  these  matters  of 
empire,  and  there  is  no  need  for  any  of  us  to  be  sanctimonious  on  the 
subject. 

Or  take  the  natter  of  imperialism  one  step  further.  We  feel  we  do 
not  need  advice  or  interference  as  to  Latin  American  affairs  or  the 
control  of  Japan;  Great  Britain  feels  she  requires  no  advice  or  inter- 
ference as  regards  India  and  Greece;  the  Soviets  want  to  be  free  of 
advice  or  into  cc  in  Poland  and  the  Balkans.  W7ho  is  virtuous  now? 

The  third  unreleased  situation  of  aggressive  tension  is  that  of  race 
relations  and  cultural  relations.  We  Americans  know  from  our  own 
Negro  problem  how  deep-seated  is  the  former;  the  history  of  Latin- 
American  relations  offers  an  index  of  the  difficulties  in  bettering  the 
latter. 

These  difficulties,  these  points  of  tension,  are  not  relieved  by  cultural 
imperialism.  The  patterns  of  the  British  Council,  the  Comintern,  the 
American  Division  of  Cultural  Affairs  and  the  French  cultural  adven- 
tures tend  to  make  for  competition  in  the  ideological  and  the  intellec- 
tual field  —  as  did  Nazi  foreign  propaganda.  If  business  follows  the 
flag,  cultural  monkey  business  attempts  to  precede  it.  For  all  its  pretty 
names  and  virtuous  protestations,  cultural  exportation  has  for  the  most 
part  been  imperialist  ^nd  a  form  of  psychological  warfare. 
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What  we  require  for  the  peace  of  the  world  is  not  the  exportation  of 
cultures  but  the  joint  and  conscious  creation  of  an  international  climate 
of  opinion.  Such  a  climate  is  not  fostered  by  trying  to  sell,  however 
smoothly,  the  virtues  of  a  national  culture.  That  kind  of  merchandising 
is  not  essentially  different  from  selling  Sheffield  needles  or  Detroit  cars 
in  the  foreign  market.  And  when  we  start  to  puff  our  own  wares,  we 
inevitably  come  to  depreciating  those  of  other  nations  —  and  this 
hurts  and  misleads.  It  has  little  relevance  to  inherent  values. 

Is  it  not  rather  by  treating  of  inherent  values,  by  submitting  to  frank 
appraisal  ideals  and  rationalizations  —  and  our  attempts  to  realize 
and  use  them  —  that  mutual  respect  and  common  understanding  will 
be  advanced?  What  we  need  is  a  sense  of  world  oneness,  that  unity 
which  prophets  from  Zachariah  to  Wendell  Willkie  have  preached, 
if  atomic  energy  is  to  be  handled  as  a  world  problem.  Intellectual 
competition  among  nations  sets  up  barriers,  barriers  which  cause 
irritation  and  conflict,  which  in  their  turn  outline  the  trajectories  of 
armed  conflicts.  This  is  the  antithesis  to  oneness.  It  angers  and  con- 
fuses, and  in  so  doing  reduces  the  chance  to  develop  a  common  inter- 
national climate  of  opinion. 

Just  as  we  require  the  fusion  of  armed  might  to  meet  the  claims  that 
nations  as  sovereigns  can  destroy  each  other,  so  also  we  need  cultural 
cooperative  effort  to  develop  a  world  culture  in  reply  to  the  threats  of 
international  psychological  warfare.  The  proposed  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  hopeful 
move  in  this  direction.  The  question  is  whether  this  organization,  like 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  can  act  promptly  and  vigorously 
enough  so  that  our  social  thinking  can  cut  the  lead  of  scientific  and 
technological  development  —  before  the  race  is  run. 

Can  we  overcome  the  handicap  of  our  rationalizations  and  redirect 
our  competitive  and  destructive  energies  before  the  bell  at  the  finish 
is  set  off  by  atomic  fission?  Have  we  the  courage,  before  the  clouds  close 
in  upon  us,  to  reconvene  the  San  Francisco  Conference  and  open  up 
the  world  to  one  another's  view?  Have  we  the  sense,  without  pride  in 
our  own  self-righteousness  and  without  indulging  in  the  pompous 
fantasies  of  sovereignty,  to  agree  that  there  shall  be  no  secret  closets  in 
the  world? 

"See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
evil.  ...  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that 
I  have  set  before  thee  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse;  there- 
fore choose  life,  that  thou  mavest  live,  thou  and  thy  seed."  Now  then, 
which  shall  it  be? 

—  James  Marshall.  The  American  Scholar,  XV,  13-24,  winter,  1945-1946.   Reprinted 
by  permission  of  The  American  Scholar. 
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EXAMPLE   10 

THE  SHRINKING  GLOBE 

By  shrinkage  I  mean  not  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust,  of 
which  geologists  tell  us,  but  the  abolition  of  distance  by  modern  dis- 
coveries. The  circumference  of  the  globe  is  about  25,000  miles,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  think  this  distance  rather  small.  We  can  talk  to  each 
other  more  than  half  across  it. 

The  cinema  has  made  civilization,  as  the  word  is  understood  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  an  object  of  admiration,  as  Macaulay  might  have 
said,  to  the  yellow  man  as  he  plies  his  chopsticks  in  the  odoriferous 
alleys  of  Canton,  to  the  black  man  in  the  malarious  swamps  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  to  the  brown  man  among  the  crowded  ghats  of  Benares. 
A  young  domestic  servant  recently  "finished"  at  an  L.  C.  C.  School 
can  probably  tell  us  nothing  whatever  about  the  Great  War,  but  she 
will  be  eloquent  about  the  leading  film  "stars"  and  the  gorgeous 
opulence  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Schneider  trophy  has  fallen  to 
Great  Britain.  We  may  make  a  rather  poor  show  at  Wimbledon,  but 
our  champion  can  fly  35  miles  faster  in  an  hour  than  Signor  Bernardi, 
who  won  the  cup  in  1926.  We  have  moved  on  rather  quickly  since 
Santos  Dumont  established  the  record  for  1906  with  25  miles  an  hour. 
The  first  Schneider  cup-winner  was  the  Frenchman,  Prevost,  in  1913, 
who  covered  45  miles  in  the  hour.  Since  then  the  numbers  have  climbed 
like  those  of  the  National  Debt,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Flying  really 
became  quite  interesting  when  it  was  a  question  of  bombing  the  enemy's 
towns. 

This  invention  may  conceivably  be  digging  a  grave  for  civilization. 
That  has  happened  before  when  for  a  time  the  attack  in  war  became 
overwhelmingly  stronger  than  the  defence.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
"Cambridge  Medieval  History"  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  in  the  time 
of  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his  successors  Rome  and  Paris  did  not  share  the 
fate  of  Moscow  and  of  Baghdad,  where  800,000  corpses  and  a  heap  of 
ruins  marked  the  site  of  the  second  city  in  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  squadron  of  aeroplanes  could  make  short  work  of  a  revolution- 
ary mob. 

But  flying  may  bring  great  advantages  in  time  of  peace,  especially 
to  the  British  Empire,  which  (our  foreign  critics  used  to  tell  us)  was 
too  much  scattered  to  hold  together.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  be  much 
nearer  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  we  were  to  Canada  not 
long  ago.  The  French,  I  believe,  have  already  an  air  service  to  Senegal; 
we  shall  soon  have  regular  communication  by  air  with  South  Africa. 
No  part  of  the  Empire  will  be  so  distant  that  a  settler  need  feel  banished 
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while  he  lives  there.  The  range  of  holiday  travelling  will  be  extended 
almost  incredibly.  We  may  spend  a  week-end  at  Athens  or  Constan- 
tinople, and  a  short  Easter  vacation  in  India.  The  general  effect  should 
be  to  accentuate  a  tendency  which  swift  motor- traffic  is  already  bringing 
about.  The  suburbs  of  a  great  town  will  extend  to  a  radius  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  miles;  the  city  merchant  may  live  in  Gloucestershire  or 
Norfolk,  or  in  Scotland,  if  he  does  not  mind  a  two  or  three  hours' 
flight  to  his  office.  Rich  Americans  will  buy  country  houses  in  England, 
which  they  will  reach  in  one  day  from  Wall-street. 

The  result  will  probably  be  in  favour  of  internationalism  and 
friendship  between  different  peoples.  Civilization  will  become  more 
uniform,  and  ignorance  of  foreign  countries  less  gross  than  it  is  now. 
But  it  will  not  necessarily  make  us  more  civilized.  Mallock,  in  his 
"New  Republic,"  makes  a  Philistine  man  of  science  say  that  a  genera- 
tion which  travels  sixty  miles  an  hour  must  be  five  times  as  civilized 
as  one  which  only  travelled  twelve.  By  the  same  reasoning,  the  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  of  1950  will  be  five  times  as  civilized  as  we  were 
a  few  years  ago.  But  this  is  nonsense.  "Many  shall  go  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,"  says  an  Old  Testament  prophet.  "But 
knowledge  comes  and  wisdom  lingers."  As  a  German  proverb  says: 
"A  gosling  flew  over  the  Rhine  and  came  back  a  goose."  Leisure  is 
necessary  for  wisdom;  and  the  faster  we  travel,  the  less  leisure  we  have 
—  a  paradox  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Broadcasting  has  come  so  prosaically  that  we  hardly  realise  what 
an  amazing  invention  it  is,  and  what  momentous  results  will  probably 
follow  it.  I  am  told  that  the  receiving  licenses  in  this  country  alone 
number  2,306,285;  and  it  is  reported  that  there  may  he  half  a  million 
more  who  are  unlicensed.  Suppose  that  we  were  menaced  with  another 
war,  or  a  great  national  crisis  when  the  Prime  Minister  might  wish  to 
have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  people.  Already  he  could  address 
at  least  three  million  persons.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  Government 
censorship  of  broadcasting  may  be  very  effective.  The  uses  of  this  new 
discovery  in  education  have  not  yet  been  fully  exploited.  Good  music 
is  already  being  popularised  in  this  way;  miscellaneous  short  lectures 
on  every  imaginable  subject  are  given  to  those  who  want  information 
in  tabloid  form  but  have  never  formed  the  habit  of  reading.  Good 
literature  is  read  aloud  by  good  readers.  Foreign  languages  can  be 
taught  more  easily  if  the  pupil  is  able  to  pick  up  speeches  from  the 
stations  in  France,  Germany,  Spain  or  Italy.  Even  in  religion  there  are 
large  numbers  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship 
but  who  greatly  appreciate  listening  to  a  well-rendered  service  and  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  "radio."  Whether  the  clergy  altogether  appre- 
ciate this  development  may  be  doubted.  No  method  of  taking  a  col- 
lection by  broadcasting  has  yet  been  discovered ! 
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One  effect  of  broadcasting  will  be  to  establish  a  standard  pronun- 
ciation of  English.  This  will,  on  the  whole,  be  a  good  thing.  Nothing 
keeps  classes  apart  so  much  as  the  fact  that  if  a  man  has  "risen  from 
the  ranks,"  as  the  saying  is,  his  speech  bewrays  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  may  have  mastered  the  standard  usage  in  the  matter  of 
aspirates,  which,  after  all  is  only  the  dialectical  practice  of  that  part 
of  England  which  has  set  the  fashion,  but  he  will  never  talk  English 
like  a  public  school  and  university  man,  and  this  defect  is  considered 
a  stamp  of  social  inferiority.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  difference  of 
pronunciation,  according  to  social  position,  exists  to  the  same  extent 
in  Prance  or  Germany;  but  I  am  sure  that  with  us  it  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  that  social  equality  which  we  all  desire  to  promote.  It  is  very  unde- 
sirable that  a  man  should  be  known  by  his  manner  of  talking,  not  as  a 
Yorkshireman  or  Devonian  or  Aberdonian  —  he  may  very  reasonably 
be  proud  of  belonging  to  any  of  these  districts  —  but  as  belonging  by 
birth  to  the  lower  or  lower  middle  class.  We  want  to  abolish  these 
names  and  the  snobbishness  which  they  imply.  A  uniform  pronuncia- 
tion taught  in  the  schools  (we  may  hope  it  will  not  be  a  modified 
Cockney)  will  help  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  a  pity  to  lose  some  of 
the  old  dialects,  but  I  fear  they  are  going.  One  never  hears  now  the 
unadulterated  North  Riding  Yorkshire  of  the  village  where  I  was  born. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  world  is  going  on  so  fast  that  some  have  dallied 
with  the  idea  of  a  future  conquest  of  other  worlds.  But  the  year  2000 
will  find  us  still  confined  to  our  own  earth,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
year  200,000  will  have  enlarged  our  boundaries.  It  is  not  wholly  im- 
possible, as  far  as  the  distance  goes,  that  the  moon,  which  is  only 
238,000  miles  off,  might  be  reached;  but  the  other  difficulties  seem  to 
be  insuperable.  Our  satellite  no  doubt  contains  some  fine  goldfields, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
will  ever  wave  over  those  gaping  volcanoes  which  we  see  through  a 
telescope.  As  for  the  other  planets,  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  we 
shall  ever  reach  them.  I  do  not  know  why  Mars  should  be  chosen  by 
our  imaginative  writers;  it  is  very  small  and  horribly  cold.  Venus  is 
much  more  promising.  It  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  our  earth,  so  that 
we  should  neither  jump  ten  feet  accidentally  nor  be  glued  to  the 
ground.  It  has  probably  a  moist,  sticky  atmosphere,  with  an  equable 
temperature  of  about  120  degrees.  But  the  first  ship-load  of  immigrants 
would  probably  either  be  drowned  or  eaten  by  dinosaurs.  I  believe  we 
shall  perforce  have  to  stay  where  we  are. 

The  threatened  discovery  of  television  opens  terrible  possibilities. 
We  should  certainly  need  a  censorship  then.  An  explorer  who  was 
commissioned  to  report  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  savage  tribe 
summed  up  his  experiences  by  saying:  "Manners  they  have  none,  and, 
as  for  their  customs,  they  are  beastly."  And  even  nearer  home  there 
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may  be  sights  unfitted  for  the  young  and  innocent.  One  more  possi- 
bility remains,  —  that  of  picking  up  past  events.  Why  not?  I  suppose 
they  still  exist  as  waves  in  the  ether,  or  something  of  that  kind.  This  is  a 
pleasant  prospect  for  guilty  consciences. 

—  Dean  W.  R.  Inge,  Labels  and  Libels.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1929,  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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THE   EARTH  AND   ITS   FUTURE   PROSPECTS 

Let  us  leave  these  rather  abstract  regions  of  thought  and  come  down 
to  earth.  We  feel  the  solid  earth  under  our  feet,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
overhead.  Somehow,  but  we  know  not  how  or  why,  life  also  is  here; 
we  ourselves  are  part  of  it.  And  it  is  natural  to  enquire  what  astronomy 
has  to  say  as  to  its  future  prospects. 

The  central  facts  which  dominate  the  whole  situation  are  that  we 
are  dependent  on  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  that  these  cannot 
remain  for  ever  as  they  now  are.  So  far  as  we  can  at  present  see,  solar 
conditions  can  hardly  have  changed  much  since  the  earth  was  born: 
the  earth's  2000  million  years  form  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  sun's 
whole  life  that  we  can  almost  suppose  the  sun  to  have  stood  still 
throughout  it.  This  of  itself  suggests  that,  in  so  far  as  astronomical 
factors  are  concerned,  life  may  look  to  a  tenancy  of  the  earth  of  far 
longer  duration  than  the  total  past  age  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  which  started  life  as  a  hot  mass  of  gas,  has  gradually 
cooled,  until  it  has  now  about  touched  bottom,  and  has  almost  no  heat 
beyond  that  which  it  receives  from  the  sun.  This  just  about  balances 
the  amount  it  radiates  away  into  space,  so  that  it  would  stay  at  its 
present  temperature  for  ever  if  external  conditions  did  not  change, 
and  any  changes  in  its  condition  will  be  forced  on  it  by  changes  occur- 
ring outside. 

These  external  changes  may  be  of  many  kinds.  The  sun's  loss  of 
weight  causes  the  earth  to  recede  from  it  at  the  rate  of  about  a  yard  a 
century,  so  that  after  a  million  million  years,  the  earth  will  be  10  per 
cent,  further  away  from  the  source  of  its  light  and  life  than  now. 
Consequentiy  even  if  the  sun  then  radiated  as  much  light  and  heat  as 
now,  the  earth  would  receive  20  per  cent,  less  of  this  radiation,  and  its 
mean  temperature  would  be  some  15  degrees  Centigrade  or  so  lower 
than  at  present.  But  after  a  million  million  years  the  sun  will  not 
radiate  as  much  light  and  heat  as  now;  it  will  have  lost  some  6  per  cent, 
of  its  present  weight  through  radiation,  and,  judging  from  other  stars, 
this  loss  will  probably  reduce  its  energy-generating  capacity  by  about 
20  per  cent.  This  will  reduce  the  earth's  temperature  by  about  another 
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15  degrees,  so  that  after  a  million  million  years  the  inevi table  course  of 
events  will  have  reduced  the  earth's  temperature  by  about  30  degrees 
Centigrade. 

It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  predict  how  such  a  fall  of  temperature 
may  affect  terrestrial  life,  and  human  life  in  particular.  Given  sufficient 
time,  life  has  such  an  enormous  capacity  for  adapting  itself  to  its 
environment  that  it  seems  possible  that,  even  with  a  temperature 
30  degrees  Centigrade  lower  than  now,  life  may  still  exist  on  earth  a 
million  million  years  hence.  If  so,  I  am  glad  that  my  life  has  not  fallen 
in  this  far  distant  future.  Mountains  and  seas,  which  provide  some  of 
the  keenest  pleasures  of  our  present  life,  will  exist  only  as  traditions 
handed  down  from  a  remote  and  almost  incredible  past.  The  denuda- 
tion of  a  million  million  years  will  have  reduced  the  mountains  almost 
to  plains,  while  seas  and  rivers  will  be  frozen  packs  of  solid  ice.  We  may 
well  imagine  that  man  will  have  infinitely  more  knowledge  than  now, 
but  he  will  no  longer  know  the  thrill  of  pleasure  of  the  pioneer  who 
opens  up  new  realms  of  knowledge.  Disease,  and  perhaps  death,  will 
have  been  conquered,  and  life  will  doubdess  be  safer  and  incomparably 
better-ordered  than  now.  It  will  seem  incredible  that  a  time  ccu'd  have 
existed  when  men  risked,  and  lost,  their  lives  in  traversing  unexplcred 
country,  in  climbing  hitherto  unclimbed  peaks,  in  fighting  wild  beasts 
for  the  fun  of  it.  Life  will  be  more  of  a  routine  and  less  of  an  adventure 
than  now;  it  will  also  be  more  purposeless  when  the  human  race  knows 
that  within  a  measurable  space  of  time  it  must  face  extinction,  and  the 
eternal  destruction  of  all  its  hopes,  endeavours,  and  achievements. 

Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  these  visionary  concepts  of  life 
a  million  million  years  hence,  we  may  nevertheless  think  of  this  as 
the  period  in  round  numbers  after  which  the  inevitable  wastage  of 
the  sun's  weight  is  likely  to  drive  life  off  the  earth.  Venus,  with  a  mean 
temperature  some  sixty  degrees  higher  than  the  earth,  is  probably 
rather  too  hot  for  life  at  present.  But  after  a  million  million  years,  the 
temperature  of  Venus  will  have  fallen  by  forty  degrees,  and  what  the 
earth  is  now,  Venus  may  perhaps  be  somewhere  between  one  and  two 
million  million  years  hence.  Whether  life  will  then  inhabit  Venus  we 
cannot  know,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  guess,  but  there  is  at  least  a 
chance  that  as  the  earth  fails,  Venus  may  step  into  its  place.  Possibly 
Venus  may  be  followed  by  Mercury  in  due  course,  but  the  present 
evidence  is  that  Mercury  is  devoid  of  atmosphere,  in  which  case  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  it  as  a  home  for  life  at  all  resembling  that  which  now 
inhabits  the  earth. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  normal  course  of  events;  a 
variety  of  accidents  may  bring  the  human  race  to  an  end  long  before 
a  million  million  years  have  elapsed.  To  mention  only  possible  astro- 
nomical occurrences,  the  sun  may  run  into  another  star,  any  asteroid 
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may  hit  any  other  asteroid  and,  as  a  result,  be  so  deflected  from  its 
path  as  to  strike  the  earth,  any  of  the  stars  in  space  may  wander  into 
the  solar  system  and,  in  so  doing,  upset  all  the  planetary  orbits  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  earth  becomes  impossible  as  an  abode  of  life.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  likelihood  of  any  of  these  events  happening, 
but  they  all  seem  very  improbable,  and  the  first  and  last  highly  so. 
Let  us  disregard  them  all. 

A  danger  remains  which  cannot  be  so  lightly  dismissed.  Let  us 
first  state  it  in  technical  language.  The  sun  is  a  main-sequence  star, 
and  is  moreover  very  near  to  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  main-sequence 
in  the  Russell  diagram.  Beyond  this  edge  is  a  region  of  the  diagram 
which  is  completely  untenanted  by  stars.  We  have  supposed  this 
region  to  be  untenanted  by  stars  because  the  stellar  configurations  it 
represents  would  be  unstable.  Stars  pass  through  it  rapidly  until  they 
find  a  stable  configuration,  and  so  end  up  in  a  region  which  can  be 
permanently  tenanted  by  stars.  Now  the  next  stable  configurations 
beyond  this  region  are  those  of  the  white  dwarfs,  and  as  these  are  less 
massive  as  a  class  than  the  main-sequence  stars,  the  general  trend  of 
stellar  evolution  appears  to  be  from  main-sequence  star  to  white  dwarf. 
On  this  view  the  white  dwarfs  must  have  previously  been  main-sequence 
stars  which  wandered  across  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  band  of  stable 
configurations  and  then  fell  through  the  unstable  region  until  they 
resumed  stability  as  white  dwarfs. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  already  perilously  near 
to  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  main-sequence.  According  to  Redman's 
determinations,  which  are  probably  by  far  the  most  reliable  at  present 
available,  the  main-sequence  belt  of  stable  configurations  for  stars  of 
the  same  spectral  type  as  the  sun  (G  O)  extends  roughly  between  stellar 
absolute  magnitudes,  4.88  and  3.54,  the  former  marking  the  dangerous 
left-hand  edge.  The  sun's  present  absolute  magnitude  is  estimated 
as  4.85.  Thus  if  the  sun  were  to  become  0.03  magnitudes  fainter,  this 
representing  a  reduction  of  only  3  per  cent,  in  its  luminosity,  it  would 
arrive  exactly  at  the  edge  of  the  main-sequence,  and  would  proceed 
to  contract  precipitately  to  the  white-dwarf  state.  In  so  doing,  its  light 
and  heat  would  diminish  to  such  an  extent  that  life  would  be  banished 
from  the  earth.  The  known  white-dwarf  star  which  it  would  most 
closely  resemble  is  the  companion  of  Sirius,  and  this  emits  only  a  four- 
hundredth  part  as  much  light  and  heat  as  the  sun. 

To  put  the  same  thing  in  non-technical  language,  the  sun  is  in, 
or  is  not  far  from,  a  precarious  state  in  which  stars  are  liable  to  begin 
to  shrink  and  in  so  doing  to  reduce  their  radiation  to  a  tiny  fraction  of 
that  at  present  emitted  by  the  sun.  The  shrinkage  of  the  sun  to  this 
state  would  transform  our  oceans  into  ice  and  our  atmosphere  into 
liquid  air;  it  seems  impossible  that  terrestrial  life  could  survive.  The 
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vast  museum  of  the  sky  must  almost  certainly  contain  examples  of 
shrunken  suns  of  this  type  with  planets  like  our  earth  revolving  round 
them.  Whether  these  planets  carry  on  them  the  frozen  remains  of  a 
life  which  was  once  as  active  as  our  present  life  on  earth  we  can  hardly 
even  surmise. 

This  may  be  thought  to  open  up  a  startiing  prospect  for  the  earth, 
but  we  can  take  courage  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  a  3  per 
cent,  decrease  in  the  sun's  luminosity  can  hardly  occur  in  less  than  about 
150,000  million  years.  This  in  itself  is  not  too  bad,  but  the  prospect 
becomes  enormously  more  helpful  when  we  reflect  that  the  evolution 
of  the  stars,  including  the  sun,  takes  place  in  a  direction  almost  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  main-sequence.  The  sun  is  not  heading  for  the  prec- 
ipice, so  much  as  skirting  along  its  edge.  Whether  it  is  approaching 
the  edge,  and  is  ultimately  destined  to  fall  over,  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
is  in  any  case  unlikely  to  reach  the  edge  within  the  next  million  million 
years. 

Finally,  the  sun's  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  main-sequence  cannot 
be  estimated  with  anything  like  the  degree  of  accuracy  assumed  in  the 
foregoing  calculations.  The  figure  of  0.03  appeared  as  the  difference  of 
two  much  larger  numbers,  and  although  both  of  these  can  be  estimated 
with  fair  accuracy,  neither  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  justify  us  in  treating  their  small  difference  of  0.03  as  exact.  The  most 
we  can  say  is  that  the  sun  is  quite  fairly  near  to  the  dangerous  edge, 
but  that  any  appreciable  motion  towards  this  edge  is  a  matter  of 
millions  of  millions  of  years. 

Another  danger,  of  a  more  speculative  kind,  must  also  be  men- 
tioned. We  have  seen  how  every  now  and  then  a  new  star  appears  in 
the  sky,  shines  with  terrific  brilliancy  for  a  short  time,  and  then  either 
fades  away  entirely  or  continues  to  shine  as  an  ordinary  star.  These 
apparitions  are  known  as  "novae"  —  new  stars.  In  many  cases  the 
nova  has  been  proved  to  be  an  ordinary  star  which  was  visible  as  a 
very  faint  star  long  before  it  appeared  as  a  nova,  flashed  into  brilliance 
for  a  brief  span  of  life,  and  then  lapsed  back  into  commonplaceness, 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  novae  are  of  this  kind, 
although  the  star  may  often  escape  detection  until  it  assumes  its  brilliant 
nova  state.  These  apparitions  are  by  no  means  rare;  something  like 
six  appear  every  year  in  the  galactic  system  alone.  Now  if  we  suppose 
the  galactic  system  to  consist  of  300,000  million  stars,  this  means  that, 
on  the  average,  each  star  becomes  a  nova  once  in  every  50,000  million 
years.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  whether  our  sun  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  nova;  for,  if  all  kinds  of  stars  run  equal  chances,  it  is  likely 
to  become  a  nova  some  twenty  times  in  the  next  million  million  years. 

So  far  there  is  no  agreement  among  astronomers  either  as  to  the 
physical  causes  which  turn  an  ordinary  star  into  a  nova,  or  as  to  the 
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physical  conditions  which  prevail  in  novae.  Various  suggestions  are  in 
the  field,  but  none  of  them  wins  general  acceptance.  It  seems  fairly 
certain  that  if  our  sun  were  suddenly  to  become  a  nova,  its  emission  of 
light  and  heat  would  so  increase  as  to  scorch  all  life  off  the  earth,  but  we 
are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  our  sun  runs  any  risk  of 
entering  the  nova  stage.  If  it  does,  this  is  probably  the  greatest  of  all 
the  risks  to  which  life  on  earth  is  exposed. 

Apart  from  accidents,  we  have  seen  that  if  the  solar  system  is  left 
to  the  natural  course  of  evolution,  the  earth  is  likely  to  remain  a 
possible  abode  of  life  for  something  of  the  order  of  a  million  million 
years  to  come. 

This  is  some  five  hundred  times  the  past  age  of  the  earth,  and  over 
three  million  times  the  period  through  which  humanity  has  so  far 
existed  on  earth.  Let  us  try  to  see  these  times  in  their  proper  proportion 
by  the  help  of  yet  another  simple  model.  Take  a  postage-stamp,  and 
stick  it  on  to  a  penny.  Now  climb  Cleopatra's  needle  and  lay  the  penny 
flat,  postage-stamp  uppermost,  on  top  of  the  obelisk.  The  height  of  the 
whole  structure  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  earth  was  born.  On  this  scale,  the  thickness  of  the  penny  and 
postage-stamp  together  represents  the  time  that  man  has  lived  on 
earth.  The  thickness  of  the  postage-stamp  represents  the  time  he  has 
been  civilised,  the  thickness  of  the  penny  representing  the  time  he  lived 
in  an  uncivilised  state.  Now  stick  another  postage-stamp  on  top  of  the 
first  to  represent  the  next  5000  years  of  civilisation,  and  keep  sticking 
on  postage-stamps  until  you  have  a  pile  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc.  Even 
now  the  pile  forms  an  inadequate  representation  of  the  length  of  the 
future  which,  so  far  as  astronomy  can  see,  probably  stretches  before 
civilised  humanity  unless  an  accident  cuts  it  short.  The  first  postage- 
stamp  was  the  past  of  civilisation;  the  column  higher  than  Mont  Blanc 
is  its  future.  Or,  to  look  at  it  in  another  way,  the  first  postage-stamp 
represents  what  man  has  already  achieved;  the  pile  which  outtops 
Mont  Blanc  represents  what  he  may  achieve,  if  his  future  achievement 
is  proportional  to  his  time  on  earth. 

Yet  we  have  seen  that  we  cannot  count  on  such  a  length  of  future 
with  any  certainty.  Accidents  may  happen  to  the  race  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Celestial  collisions  may  occur;  shrinking  into  a  white  dwarf, 
the  sun  may  freeze  terrestrial  life  out  of  existence;  bursting  out  as  a 
nova,  it  may  scorch  our  race  to  death.  Accident  may  replace  our  Mont 
Blanc  of  postage-stamps  by  a  truncated  column  of  only  a  fraction  of 
the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  Even  so,  there  is  a  prospect  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  years  before  our  race.  And  the  human  mind,  as 
apart  from  the  mind  of  the  mathematician,  can  hardly  distinguish 
clearly  between  such  a  period  as  this  and  the  million  million  years  to 
which  we  may  look  forward  if  accidents  do  not  overtake  us.  For  all 
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practical  purposes  the  only  statement  that  conveys  any  real  meaning 
is  that  our  race  may  look  forward  to  occupying  the  earth  for  a  time 
incomparably  longer  than  any  we  can  imagine. 

Looked  at  in  terms  of  space,  the  message  of  astronomy  is  at  best  one 
of  melancholy  grandeur  and  oppressive  vastness.  Looked  at  in  terms  of 
time,  it  becomes  one  of  almost  endless  possibility  and  hope.  As  denizens 
of  the  universe  we  may  be  living  near  its  end  rather  than  its  beginning; 
for  it  seems  likely  that  most  of  the  universe  had  melted  into  radiation 
before  we  appeared  on  the  scene.  But  as  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  we  are 
living  at  the  very  beginning  of  time.  We  have  come  into  being  in  the 
fresh  glory  of  the  dawn,  and  a  day  of  almost  unthinkable  length  stretches 
before  us  with  unimaginable  opportunities  for  accomplishment.  Our 
descendants  of  far-off  ages,  looking  down  this  long  vista  of  time  from 
the  other  end,  will  see  our  present  age  as  the  misty  morning  of  the 
world's  history;  our  contemporaries  of  to-day  will  appear  as  dim  heroic 
figures  who  fought  their  way  through  jungles  of  ignorance,  error  and 
superstition  to  discover  truth,  to  learn  how  to  harness  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  to  make  a  world  worthy  for  mankind  to  live  in.  We  are 
still  too  much  engulfed  in  the  greyness  of  the  morning  mists  to  be  able 
to  imagine,  however  vaguely,  how  this  world  of  ours  will  appear  to 
to  those  who  will  come  after  us  and  see  it  in  the  full  light  of  day.  But 
by  what  light  we  have,  we  seem  to  discern  that  the  main  message  of 
astronomy  is  one  of  hope  to  the  race  and  of  responsibility  to  the  indi- 
vidual —  of  responsibility  because  we  are  drawing  plans  and  laying 
foundations  for  a  longer  future  than  we  can  well  imagine. 

—  Last  section  of  the  last  chapter  of  The  Universe  Around  Us  (revised  edition),  by 
Sir  James  Jeans.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1931.  Reprinted  with 
the  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company.  Page  references  to  earlier  parts  of 
the  volume  are  here  omitted. 
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FRENCH  AND   ENGLISH   CHIVALRY 

In  a  journal  intended  to  draw  closer  the  ties  between  France  and 
England  by  helping  the  two  peoples  to  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other,1  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  one  feature  which  the 
very  different  characters  of  the  two  nations  have  in  common  —  their 
chivalry  in  war.  The  courtesies  which  brave  men  exhibit  to  gallant 
adversaries  on  the  battle-field,  whether  in  victory  or  in  defeat,  are 
among  the  most  graceful  and  most  touching  manifestations  of  human 

1  This  piece  was  first  published  in  the  French  Quarterly,  No.  1,  January,  1919. 
[Author's  note.] 
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nature  at  its  best,  and  go  far  to  redeem  war  from  the  horror  of  simple 
butchery.  For  they  imply  a  union  of  courage  with  humanity  and  even 
with  tenderness,  which  is  all  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  dis- 
played under  circumstances  which,  in  base  natures,  give  loose  to  all 
the  vilest  passions,  and  which,  even  in  common  men,  reveal  the  latent 
weaknesses  that  are  usually  veiled  under  the  decent  conventions  of 
ordinary  life.  The  mind  that  in  the  heat  of  battle,  in  the  intoxication 
of  victory,  and  in  the  gloom  of  defeat  can  not  only  stand  firm  in  itself 
but  remember  all  that  is  due  to  the  dignity  and  the  feelings  of  others, 
must  surely  be  moulded  of  finer  than  common  stuff  and  be  entitled  to 
that  meed  of  admiration  which  mankind  instinctively  bestows  on  those 
who  stand  out  conspicuously  above  their  fellows  by  their  inbred  qualities 
of  head  and  heart.  In  the  long  history  of  the  wars  which  France  and 
England  waged  on  each  other,  it  is  fortunately  easy  to  cull  many  in- 
stances of  such  noble  courtesies.  Without  making  any  special  researches, 
I  will  mention  a  few  familiar  instances. 

In  a  fierce  and  bloody  combat,  which  took  place  between  the  French 
and  English  under  the  walls  of  Calais,  King  Edward  the  Third  of 
England  fought  as  a  private  man  and  engaged  a  French  gentleman, 
named  Eustace  de  Ribaumont.  The  encounter  was  long  and  dangerous! 
The  king  was  twice  beaten  to  the  ground,  but  twice  recovered  himself. 
At  last  victory  declared  for  him,  and  the  Frenchman  was  constrained 
to  surrender  his  sword  to  his  unknown  adversary,  saying,  "Sir  Knight, 
I   yield  myself  your  prisoner."   After   the  engagement  "the   French 
officers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  were  conducted 
into  Calais,  where  Edward  discovered  to  them  the  antagonist  with 
whom  they  had  the  honour  to  be  engaged,  and  treated  them  with  great 
regard  and  courtesy.  They  were  admitted  to  sup  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  English  nobility,  and  after  supper  the  King  himself 
came  into  the  apartment,  and  went  about,  conversing  familiarly  with 
one  or  other  of  his  prisoners.  ...  But  he  openly  bestowed  the  highest 
encomiums  on  Ribaumont;  called  him  the  most  valorous  knight  that 
he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with,  and  confessed  that  he  himself  had 
at  no  time  been  in  so  great  danger  as  when  engaged  in  combat  with 
him.  He  then  took  a  string  of  pearls  which  he  wore  about  his  own  head, 
and  throwing  it  over  the  head  of  Ribaumont,  he  said  to  him,  'Sir 
Eustace,  I  bestow  this  present  upon  you  as  a  testimony  of  my  esteem 
for  your  bravery,  and  I  desire  you  to  wear  it  a  year  for  my  sake.  I  know 
you  to  be  gay  and  amorous,  and  to  take  delight  in  the  company  of 
ladies  and  damsels:  let  them  all  know  from  what  hand  you  had  the 
present.  You  are  no  longer  a  prisoner;  I  acquit  you  of  your  ransom,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to-morrow  to  dispose  of  yourself  as  you  think  proper.'  " 
The  son  of  this  gallant  king,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  not  long 
afterwards  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  father  by  the  elaborate  courtesy 
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with  which,  after  the  great  victory  of  Poictiers,  he  treated  his  royal 
captive  John,  King  of  France.  "Here  commences  the  real  and  truly 
admirable  heroism  of  Edward,  for  victories  are  vulgar  things  in  com- 
parison of  that  moderation  and  humanity  displayed  by  a  young  prince 
of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  not  yet  cooled  from  the  fury  of  battle, 
and  elated  by  as  extraordinary  and  as  unexpected  success  as  had  ever 
crowned  the  arms  of  any  commander.  He  came  forth  to  meet  the  cap- 
tive king  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  and  sympathy,  administered  com- 
fort to  him  amidst  his  misfortunes,  paid  him  the  tribute  of  praise  due 
to  his  valour,  and  ascribed  his  own  victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance 
of  war,  or  to  a  superior  providence  which  controlls  all  the  efforts  of 
human  force  and  prudence.  The  behaviour  of  John  showed  him  not 
unworthy  of  this  courteous  treatment.  His  present  abject  fortune  never 
made  him  forget  a  moment  that  he  was  a  king.  More  touched  by 
Edward's  generosity  than  by  his  own  calamities,  he  confessed  that, 
notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  captivity,  his  honour  was  still  unim- 
paired, and  that  if  he  yielded  the  victory,  it  was  at  least  gained  by  a 
prince  of  such  consummate  valour  and  humanity.  Edward  ordered  a 
repast  to  be  prepared  in  his  tent  for  the  prisoner,  and  he  himself  served 
at  the  royal  captive's  table,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  retinue.  He 
stood  at  the  king's  back  during  the  meal,  constantly  refused  to  take  a 
place  at  table,  and  declared  that,  being  a  subject,  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  distance  between  his  own  rank  and  that  of  royal 
majesty  to  assume  such  freedom.  All  his  father's  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  France  were  now  buried  in  oblivion.  John,  in  captivity, 
received  the  honours  of  a  king,  which  were  refused  him  when  seated 
on  the  throne.  His  misfortunes,  not  his  title,  were  respected;  and  the 
French  prisoners,  conquered  by  this  elevation  of  mind  more  than  by 
their  late  discomfiture,  burst  into  tears  of  admiration,  which  were  only 
checked  by  the  reflection  that  such  genuine  and  unaltered  heroism 
in  an  enemy  must  certainly,  in  the  issue,  prove  but  the  more  dangerous 
to  their  native  country." 

At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  when  the  English  Guards,  led  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Campbell,  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
Brigadier  Churchill,  had  advanced  to  within  fifty  paces  of  the  French 
Guards,  the  English  officers  saluted  the  French  officers  by  taking  off 
their  hats.  On  the  French  side  the  Comte  de  Chabanes  and  the  Due  de 
Biron,  who  were  in  front,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Guards  returned 
the  salute.  Lord  Charles  Hay,  captain  of  the  English  Guards,  then 
cried  out,  "Gentlemen  of  the  French  Guards,  fire!"  The  Comte  de 
Hauteroche,  lieutenant  in  the  Grenadiers,  answered  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Gentlemen,  we  never  fire  first.  Fire  yourselves!"  The  English  replied 
by  a  rolling  fire  which  laid  hundreds  of  their  gallant  adversaries  in  the 
dust.  The  anecdote  is  reported  by  Voltaire,  who  probably  had  it  from 
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an  eye  witness,  for  he  was  a  contemporary,  and  his  narrative  contains 
features  which  could  only  have  been  known  to  one  who  was  actually 
present  at  the  engagement;  for  example,  he  tells  how,  when  the  English 
column  advanced  firing,  with  slow  steps,  as  if  on  parade,  the  officers 
were  seen  to  press  down  the  muskets  of  their  men  with  their  canes  to 
make  them  fire  low  and  straight. 

After  the  battle  of  Dettingen  the  English,  though  they  claimed  the 
victory,  retired  from  the  battle-field  and  had  not  time  to  remove  their 
wounded.  Accordingly  Lord  Stair  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  com- 
mander, the  Marshal  Due  de  Noailles,  recommending  the  English 
wounded  to  his  generosity.  The  Marshal  replied  in  a  courteous  letter, 
and  the  French  cared  for  the  English  wounded  as  if  they  had  been  their 
own  countrymen.  In  this  battle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  wounded 
by  a  bullet  in  the  leg.  When  the  surgeon  was  about  to  dress  the  wound, 
it  happened  that  a  French  musketeer,  named  Girardeau,  dangerously 
wounded,  was  carried  near  the  duke's  tent.  The  duke  at  once  stopped 
the  surgeon  and  said,  "Attend  to  this  French  officer  first,  his  hurt  is 
worse  than  mine.  He  might  be  overlooked,  I  shall  not." 

After  the  battle  of  Corunna,  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  died  a  hero's 
death,  "the  guns  of  the  enemy  paid  his  funeral  honours,  and  Soult, 
with  a  noble  feeling  of  respect  for  his  valour,  raised  a  monument  to 
his  memory  on  the  field  of  battle."  In  his  old  age  Marshal  Soult  came 
to  England  to  represent  Louis  Philippe  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  English  people,  who 
know  how  to  respect  and  honour  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  enemy. 
They  cheered  him  till  they  were  hoarse  whenever  he  appeared  in 
public,  and  they  shook  hands  with  him  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Marshal's  arm  was  worn  out,  and  he  had  to  depute  the  task  of  hand- 
shaking to  the  members  of  his  staff.  At  Manchester,  when  the  railway 
carriage  conveying  Soult  entered  the  station,  it  was  so  beset  by  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  clinging  to  the  footboards,  clambering  on  the  roof, 
and  thrusting  their  heads  and  hands  in  at  the  windows,  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  police,  by  Herculean  efforts,  were  able  to  wrench 
open  the  door  of  the  carriage  and  make  standing-room  for  the  Marshal 
on  the  platform,  and  even  then  he  was  all  but  swept  off  his  feet  in  the 
press.  As  he  drove  in  an  open  carriage  through  the  streets,  he  was 
surrounded  and  followed  by  a  running  mob  continually  shouting, 
"Soult  for  ever!"  while  their  cheers  were  echoed  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  grimy,  shrivelled  heads  projecting  in  bunches  from  the  innumerable 
windows  of  the  high,  black,  smoky  factories  which  the  Marshal  passed 
in  his  triumphal  progress.  When  he  visited  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with  multitudes  for  the  whole  distance: 
the  river  was  covered  with  boats:  every  ship,  of  every  nation,  was  gay 
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with  flags;  and  the  shouting  and  waving  of  hats  were  incessant.  At 
Birmingham  a  public  dinner  was  given  in  honour  of  the  illustrious 
guest.  In  proposing  Soult's  health,  the  chairman  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  tribute  of  respect  which  the  Marshal  had  paid  to  the  remains  of 
Sir  John  Moore.  This  seemed  to  touch  Soult's  gallant  heart.  He  rose 
with  great  animation,  and  after  rapidly  returning  thanks  for  the  usual 
honour  paid  to  his  king,  he  broke  out  in  praise  of  Sir  John  Moore  and 
the  English  army. 

"I  learned,"  he  said,  "to  esteem  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  since 
I  have  been  in  England  I  have  acquired  a  feeling  warmer  than  esteem. 
I  find  them  as  worthy  and  kind  and  generous  towards  their  ancient 
enemies  as  they  are  brave  and  honest  in  battle,  for  I  speak  not  alone 
of  their  courage  when  I  call  them  worthy  of  esteem  as  enemies.  From 
Lord  Wellington  and  all  the  British  officers  whom  I  had  the  honour  to 
meet  in  fight  I  ever  experienced  frank  and  loyal  conduct;  we  fought 
for  our  respective  countries,  but  like  men  without  rancour,  without 
any  feelings  of  personal  anger.  I  admire  and  respect  them  both  as 
friends  and  foes,  and  I  now  give  'the  British  Army  and  Navy.'  " 

To  this  toast  thanks  were  returned  for  the  British  Army  by  Colonel 
(afterwards  General)  Sir  William  Napier,  who  had  fought  against 
Soult  in  many  pitched  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  of  whom  it 
might  with  truth  be  said  that  it  was  his  lot  et  facer e  scribenda  et  scribere 
legenda.1  In  his  speech,  in  which  he  referred  in  terms  of  warm  admiration 
to  "the  great  French  captain  who  now  sits  here  your  honoured  guest," 
there  occurs  the  following  passage,  which  well  expresses  the  feelings  of 
many  English  hearts  at  the  present  time: 

"But  there  is  a  higher  gratification  to  be  derived  from  this  happy 
meeting  by  every  person  who  has  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  heart; 
the  hearty,  generous  reception  which  has  been  given  to  Marshal  Soult, 
and  the  contentment  which  he  has  thereby  received,  and  has  this  night 
expressed  in  such  simple,  feeling,  and  dignified  language,  may  be 
hailed  as  a  sign,  a  great  sign,  and  a  testimony  that  all  ancient  feuds,  all 
ill  blood,  all  heart-burnings,  all  hostility  between  England  and  France, 
those  two  great  nations,  have  passed  away  and  are  forgotten,  and  that 
henceforth  the  only  rivalry  will  be  a  generous  emulation  in  works  of 
peace  and  utility.  England  and  France!  I  have  called  them  two  great 
nations.  The  expression  is  feeble.  They  are  the  two  greatest  nations 
in  the  world.  Others  may  hereafter  equal,  perhaps  surpass  them;  I 
know  not  what  may  be  in  the  womb  of  time,  but  in  arts,  in  arms,  in 
learning,  in  genius,  in  power,  and  in  renown  they  are  now  unmatched. 
Their  quarrels  have  heretofore  shaken   the  world,   producing  great 

1  Both  to  do  things  worthy  of  being  written  about  and  to  write  things  worthy  of 
being  read. 
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calamity  and  incalculable  evil;  their  friendship  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily produce  incalculable  good." 

A  less  famous,  but  not  less  beautiful  instance  of  French  chivalry  is 
recorded  in  the  Peninsular  War.  In  a  cavalry  skirmish  at  El  Bodon  a 
French  officer  had  raised  his  sword  to  strike  an  English  officer,  Sir 
Felton  Harvey,  but  noticing  that  the  Englishman  had  only  one  arm, 
he  instantly  brought  down  his  sword  to  the  salute  and  rode  past.  The 
Englishman  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  but  no  one  ever  knew  who  the 
Frenchman  was.  He  may  have  been  killed  in  the  next  minute.  Yet 
whoever  he  was,  and  whatever  his  rank,  this  one  act,  conceived  and 
executed  in  a  flash,  proves  him  to  have  been  a  true  knight  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  that  Milton  used  the  word  when  he  said 
that  every  free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  the  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a 
knight,  nor  needed  the  gilt  spur  or  the  laying  of  the  sword  upon  his 
shoulder  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure  and 
protect  the  weakness  of  attempted  innocence. 

The  courtesies  of  war,  which  French  and  English  soldiers  so  often 
exchanged  when  they  met  as  foes  on  the  battle-field,  have  not  ceased 
to  be  reciprocated  now  that  enmity  has  happily  been  exchanged  for 
comradeship  in  arms.  While  Lille,  after  four  years  of  occupation,  was 
at  last  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  the  army  of  deliverance  was  about 
to  march  into  the  city,  an  English  regiment,  which  was  to  have  headed 
the  procession,  rightly  stood  aside  and  allowed  a  French  regiment  to 
take  the  place  of  honour  and  to  receive  the  first  overwhelming  demon- 
stration of  joy  heaped  by  the  delivered  on  the  deliverers.  And  in  the 
great  and  final  advance  on  the  Marne,  when  the  tide  of  Teutonic 
invasion  was  at  last  stemmed  and  rolled  back,  a  Highland  regiment 
marched  side  by  side  with  the  French  regiments  to  the  assault  of  the 
German  position.  Many  Scotsmen  and  many  Frenchmen  fell  in  the 
attack,  and  after  the  battle  the  French,  with  a  touching  gratitude,  set 
up  a  monument  on  the  spot  to  the  Highlanders  who  had  come  so  far 
from  their  misty  mountains  and  stormy  seas  to  fight  and  die  for  France. 
On  the  monument  they  carved  a  French  inscription,  which  set  forth 
that  "Here  the  thistles  of  Scotland  will  bloom  for  ever  among  the  roses 
of  France." 

These  are  among  the  things  that  endear  the  two  nations  to  each 
other,  knitting  them  together  by  ties  that  are  indeed  ties  of  blood,  and 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than  iron.  For  these  and  a  thousand  other 
reasons,  for  all  the  crowded  and  splendid  memories  of  French  achieve- 
ment in  arts  and  letters  as  well  as  in  arms,  we  in  this  country  honour 
and  love  the  French  and  are  proud  to  hail  them  as  brothers.  The  very 
name  of  France  is  a  sound  to  stir  our  blood  as  with  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet.  To  borrow  the  proud  words  inscribed  over  the  palace  of 
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Versailles,  we  join  the  whole  civilized  world  in  a  tribute  of  heartfelt 
affection  and  admiration 

A  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France.1 

—  Sir  James  George  Frazer,  The  Gorgon's  Head  and  Other  Literary  Pieces.  London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1927.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and 
of  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.  With  one  exception  the  author's  footnotes  (chiefly 
references  to  sources)  are  here  omitted. 
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A   HUMBLE  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Humility  must  always  be  the  portion  of  any  man  who  receives  ac- 
claim earned  in  the  blood  of  his  followers  and  the  sacrifices  of  his 
friends.  Conceivably  a  commander  may  have  been  professionally 
superior.  He  may  have  given  everything  of  his  heart  and  mind  to  meet 
the  spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  his  comrades.  He  may  have  written 
a  chapter  that  will  glow  forever  in  the  pages  of  military  history.  Still, 
even  such  a  man  —  if  he  existed  —  would  sadly  face  the  facts  that  his 
honors  cannot  hide  in  his  memories  the  crosses  marking  the  resting 
places  of  the  dead.  They  cannot  soothe  the  anguish  of  the  widow  or  the 
orphan  whose  husband  or  father  will  not  return. 

The  only  attitude  in  which  a  commander  may  with  satisfaction 
receive  the  tributes  of  his  friends  is  in  the  humble  acknowledgment 
that,  no  matter  how  unworthy  he  may  be,  his  position  is  the  symbol 
of  great  human  forces  that  have  labored  arduously  and  successfully 
for  a  righteous  cause.  Unless  he  feels  this  symbolism  and  this  Tightness  in 
what  he  has  tried  to  do,  then  he  is  disregardful  of  the  courage,  fortitude 
and  devotion  of  the  vast  multitudes  he  has  been  honored  to  command. 
If  all  Allied  men  and  women  that  have  served  with  me  in  this  war  can 
only  know  that  it  is  they  whom  this  august  body  is  really  honoring 
today,  then  indeed  I  will  be  content. 

This  feeling  of  humility  cannot  erase,  of  course,  my  great  pride  in 
being  tendered  the  freedom  of  London.  I  am  not  a  native  of  this  land. 
I  come  from  the  very  heart  of  America.  In  the  superficial  aspects  by 
which  we  ordinarily  recognize  family  relationships,  the  town  where 
I  was  born  and  the  one  where  I  was  reared  are  far  separated  from  this 
great  city.  Abilene,  Kan.,  and  Denison,  Tex.,  would  together  equal 
in  size  possibly  one  five-hundredth  of  a  part  of  great  London.  By  your 
standards  those  towns  are  young,  without  your  aged  traditions  that 
carry  the  roots  of  London  back  into  the  uncertainties  of  unrecorded 
history.  To  those  people  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

1  To  all  the  glories  of  France. 
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But  I  find  myself  today  5,000  miles  from  that  countryside,  the 
honored  guest  of  a  city  whose  name  stands  for  grandeur  and  size 
throughout  the  world.  Hardly  would  it  seem  possible  for  the  London 
Council  to  have  gone  farther  afield  to  find  a  man  to  honor  with  its 
priceless  gift  of  token  citizenship.  Yet  kinship  among  nations  is  not 
determined  in  such  measurements  as  proximity  of  size  and  age.  Rather 
we  should  turn  to  those  inner  things  —  call  them  what  you  will  —  I 
mean  those  intangibles  that  are  the  real  treasures  free  men  possess. 
To  preserve  his  freedom  of  worship,  his  equality  before  law,  his  liberty 
to  speak  and  act  as  he  sees  fit,  subject  only  to  provisions  that  he  trespass 
not  upon  similar  rights  of  others  —  a  Londoner  will  fight.  So  will  a 
citizen  of  Abilene. 

When  we  consider  these  things,  then  the  valley  of  the  Thames  draws 
closer  to  the  farms  of  Kansas  and  the  plains  of  Texas.  To  my  mind  it 
is  clear  that  when  two  peoples  will  face  the  tragedies  of  war  to  defend 
the  same  spiritual  values,  the  same  treasured  rights,  then  in  the 
deepest  sense  those  two  are  truly  related.  So  even  as  I  proclaim  my 
undying  Americanism,  I  am  bold  enough  and  exceedingly  proud  to 
claim  the  basis  of  kinship  to  you  of  London. 

And  what  man  who  has  followed  the  history  of  this  war  could  fail 
to  experience  an  inspiration  from  the  example  of  this  city?  When  the 
British  Empire  stood  —  alone  but  unconquered,  almost  naked  but 
unafraid  —  to  deny  the  Hitler  hordes,  it  was  on  this  devoted  city  that 
the  first  terroristic  blows  were  launched.  Five  years  and  eight  months  of 
war,  much  of  it  on  the  actual  battleline,  blitzes  big  and  little,  flying 
V-bombs  —  all  of  them  you  took  in  your  stride.  You  worked,  and  from 
your  needed  efforts  you  would  not  be  deterred.  You  carried  on,  and 
from  your  midst  arose  no  cry  for  mercy,  no  wail  of  defeat.  The  Battle  of 
Britain  will  take  its  place  as  another  of  your  deathless  traditions.  And 
your  faith  and  endurance  have  finally  been  rewarded. 

You  had  been  more  than  two  years  in  war  when  Americans  in 
numbers  began  swarming  into  your  country.  Most  were  mentally 
unprepared  for  the  realities  of  war  —  especially  as  waged  by  the  Nazis. 
Others  believed  that  the  tales  of  British  sacrifice  had  been  exaggerated. 
Still  others  failed  to  recognize  the  difficulties  of  the  task  ahead.  All  such 
doubts,  questions  and  complacencies  could  not  endure  a  single  casual  tour 
through  your  scarred  streets  and  avenues.  With  awe  our  men  gazed  upon 
the  empty  spaces  where  once  had  stood  buildings  erected  by  the  toil  and 
sweat  of  peaceful  folk.  Our  eyes  rounded  as  we  saw  your  women,  serving 
quietly  and  efficiently  in  almost  every  kind  of  war  effort,  even  with  flak 
batteries.  We  became  accustomed  to  the  warning  sirens  which  seemed 
to  compel  from  the  native  Londoner  not  even  a  single  hurried  step. 
Gradually  we  drew  closer  together  until  we  became  true  partners  in  war. 
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In  London  my  associates  and  I  planned  two  great  expeditions  — 
that  to  invade  the  Mediterranean  and  later  that  to  cross  the  Channel. 
London's  hospitality  to  the  Americans,  her  good-humored  acceptance 
of  the  added  inconvenience  we  brought,  her  example  of  fortitude  and 
quiet  confidence  in  the  final  outcome  —  all  these  helped  to  make  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  two  Allied  expeditions  the  smooth- 
working  organizations  they  became.  They  were  composed  of  chosen 
representatives  of  two  proud  and  independent  peoples,  each  noted  for 
its  initiative  and  for  its  satisfaction  with  its  own  customs,  manners  and 
methods.  Many  feared  that  those  representatives  could  never  combine 
together  in  an  efficient  fashion  to  solve  the  complex  problems  presented 
by  modern  war.  I  hope  you  believe  we  proved  the  doubters  wrong. 
And,  moreover,  I  hold  that  we  proved  this  point  not  only  for  war  —  we 
proved  it  can  always  be  done  by  our  two  peoples,  provided  only  that 
both  show  the  same  good-will,  the  same  forbearance,  the  same  objective 
attitude  that  the  British  and  Americans  so  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
nearly  three  years  of  bitter  campaigning. 

No  man  could  alone  have  brought  about  this  result.  Had  I  possessed 
the  military  skill  of  a  Marlborough,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  under- 
standing of  Lincoln,  I  still  would  have  been  helpless  without  the  loyalty, 
vision  and  generosity  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  British  and 
Americans.  Some  of  them  were  my  companions  in  the  High  Command. 
Many  were  enlisted  men  and  junior  officers  carrying  the  fierce  brunt 
of  battle,  and  many  others  were  back  in  the  United  States  and  here  in 
Great  Britain  in  London. 

Moreover,  back  of  us  always  were  our  great  national  war  leaders  and 
their  civil  and  military  staffs  that  supported  and  encouraged  us  through 
every  trial,  every  test.  The  whole  was  one  great  team.  I  know  that  on 
this  special  occasion  3,000,000  American  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  would  want  me  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
admiration,  respect  and  affection  to  their  British  comrades  of  this 
war. 

My  most  cherished  hope  is  that  .  .  . :  neither  my  country  nor  yours 
need  ever  again  summon  its  sons  and  daughters  from  their  peaceful 
pursuits  to  face  the  tragedies  of  battle.  But  —  a  fact  important  for  both 
of  us  to  remember  —  neither  London  nor  Abilene,  sisters  under  the 
skin,  will  sell  her  birthright  for  physical  safety,  her  liberty  for  mere 
existence.  No  petty  differences  in  the  world  of  trade,  traditions, 
or  national  pride  should  ever  blind  us  to  our  identities  in  priceless 
values. 

If  we  keep  our  eyes  on  this  guidepost,  then  no  difficulties  along  our 
path  of  mutual  cooperation  can  ever  be  insurmountable.  Moreover, 
when  this  truth  has  permeated  to  the  remotest  hamlet  and  heart  of  all 
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peoples,  then  indeed  may  we  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  and  all 
nations  can  enjoy  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth. 

• —  A  speech  delivered  by  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  at  the  Guildhall,  London, 
June  12,  1945.  The  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1945.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
The  New  York  Times. 

EXAMPLE   14 

PLAY 

What  is  play?  Professor  Giuseppe  Rensi  has  put  his  keen  and  preg- 
nant mind  to  work  on  that  question  and  has  defined  play  as  any 
activity  exercised  "for  itself  because  of  the  pleasure  or  interest  which  it 
inspires  in  us  intrinsically  considered  in  itself,  as  an  end  in  itself,  with 
no  ulterior  views."  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  we  are  playing  when- 
ever we  act,  not  to  bring  about  a  result,  but  for  the  pure  and  simple 
joy  of  acting,  or,  in  Rensi's  academically  accurate  definition,  "for  the 
pleasure  which,  inclosed  and  circumscribed  in  itself,  independent  of  any 
need  of  ulterior  effects,  is  given  us  by  the  action  of  play."  He  defines 
work  as  each  and  every  action  performed  not  for  the  pleasure  of  acting, 
but  with  the  interest  so  intent  on  a  result  outside  of  the  action  that  if 
we  did  not  expect  the  result  to  follow,  we  would  not  act.  Having  thus 
defined  his  position,  Professor  Rensi  goes  on  with  great  logical  ingenuity 
to  develop  from  it  the  consequence  that  every  sort  of  work  necessarily 
has  in  it  a  trace  of  the  disagreeable,  something  against  which  our  spon- 
taneous impulse  rebels.  He  feels  that  only  will-power  can  drive  us  to 
work.  Since  work  is  in  itself  not  a  pleasure,  since  man  conquers  his 
native  dislike  of  work  only  because  necessity  makes  him  work  to  possess 
the  things  he  desires  —  economic  rewards,  profits,  advancement,  fame, 
honor,  and  the  like  —  it  follows  that  when  he  works,  he  is  always  in 
combat  with  his  deep  natural  inclinations,  is  always  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  subjection  and  slavery.  Rensi  considers  that  man  is  truly  himself 
only  when  he  acts  from  the  intrinsic  pleasure  of  the  action  —  in  a  word, 
when  he  plays.  Not  work  but  play  ennobles  man. 

With  a  characteristic  display  of  logic,  Rensi  goes  on  to  draw  from 
these  definitions  of  work  and  play  other  conclusions  equally  logical, 
equally  paradoxical.  I  pass  over  them.  Let  us  rather  examine  the 
soundness  of  his  definitions  themselves. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  word  "play"  means  any  activity  performed 
solely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  activity  itself,  then  it  would  follow  that 
not  only  the  boy  kicking  a  football,  a  man  playing  poker,  but  the  artist 
expressing  the  fancies  of  his  imagination  (so  long  as  he  is  not  thinking 
of  pay  or  glory),  the  philosopher  wearing  himself  out  in  meditation  for 
the  satisfaction  of  solving  a  difficult  problem,  the  scientist  bent  over 
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his  microscope,  the  mathematician  puzzling  over  a  difficult  equation  — 
all  are  not  working  but  playing.  Rensi  would  not  deny  this.  In  fact  he 
clearly  affirms  that  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  mathematician,  man 
of  science,  in  so  far  as  they  act  from  the  pleasure  and  passion  which  they 
draw  from  the  action  itself,  are  not  working  but  playing.  I  admit  that 
this  all  follows  logically  from  his  premises,  but  I  find  it  so  absurdly 
paradoxical  that  I  suspect  there  must  be  something  absurd  about  the 
premises. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  premise  from  which  Rensi  starts.  There  is 
something  else  in  play  than  action  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  action. 
Play  —  if  it  is  real  play  —  always  has  something  of  triviality  in  it. 
Play  is  not  serious,  there  can  be  no  passion  about  it.  If  you  can  imagine 
a  philosopher  putting  together  a  system  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  as 
light-heartedly  as  he  might  pass  his  time  over  a  cross-word  puzzle,  you 
might  fairly  say  that  he  was  playing,  just  as  you  could  fairly  say  that 
the  athlete  who  loses  his  temper  and  slugs  his  opponent  in  a  football 
match  has  passed  beyond  the  spirit  of  play.  Seriousness  to  the  point  of 
passion  marks  the  difference,  and  it  is  exactly  because  art,  science,  love, 
and  politics  —  all  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  spiritual  activities, 
in  short  —  arouse  men's  deep  interest  and  passionate  love  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  think  of  them  as  forms  of  play.  If  you  cut  the  passion 
out  of  them  you  change  their  very  nature,  reduce  them  to  the  mere 
superficial  shadows  and  masks  of  themselves.  Love,  taken  lightly,  for 
instance,  is  mere  flirtation.  Happy  are  those  whose  passionate  interest 
centers  naturally  in  a  worthy  object;  when  it  finds  expression  only  in  a 
field  essentially  trivial,  the  result  is  monstrous,  passion  and  play  mingled 
■ —  mad  play,  frenzied  play,  play  that  is  no  longer  play  at  all  but  some- 
thing frighteningly  grave  and  serious. 

The  other  side  of  Rensi's  picture  is  equally  distorted.  It  is  not  true 
that  work  is  merely  something  that  has  to  be  gone  through  with  in 
order  to  get  something  else,  something  different.  It  is  only  juggling  with 
words  to  say  that  the  artist,  the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  the  mathe- 
matician, who  pass  their  nights  in  hand-to-hand  struggles  with  a  rebel- 
lious angel,  toiling  in  the  effort  to  give  form  to  their  imagination,  to 
solve  problems  which  exhaust  their  minds,  are  playing  and  not  working. 
Who  could  be  found  to  agree  with  that  definition?  It  is  far  too  narrow. 
Work  is  something  more  than  the  pursuit  of  an  object  resulting  from 
(but  essentially  different  from)  the  effort  necessary  to  gain  it.  This  is 
true  only  of  work  in  its  lowest  terms.  Work  at  its  fullest  is  every  process, 
every  activity,  by  which  man  masters  rebellious  matter  and  subjects  it 
to  his  will,  to  his  personality.  The  essential  spirit  of  man  is  activity  which 
demands  the  opportunity  to  expend  itself,  to  strengthen  itself,  in 
struggle.  That  is  why  inaction  is  of  all  things  the  most  irksome,  the 
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hardest  to  endure.  That  is  why  work  which  enables  man  to  triumph 
little  by  little  over  the  opposition  both  of  the  external  world  and  of  his 
inner  life  is  a  source  of  joy,  deep  in  proportion  to  the  passionate  interest 
felt  in  his  task  by  the  worker.  No  play,  no  sport,  can  bring  such  joy  as 
loving  labor.  Obviously;  for  play  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul 
while  work  rouses  its  depths,  gives  it  a  measure  of  what  it  is  and  what 
it  is  worth.  Any  one  who  has  ever  put  his  heart  into  work  knows  that 
there  is  no  joy  on  earth  like  feeling  the  obstacles  one  by  one  fall  under 
the  blows  of  one's  labor,  and  at  the  day's  end,  of  looking  back  over  the 
field  of  victory,  retracing  in  one's  mind  the  road  conquered  step  by 
weary  step.  The  "joy  of  work"  is  no  rhetorical  phrase.  It  is  psycho- 
logical reality  experienced  by  every  worker.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Professor  Rensi  felt  it  keenly  while  writing  his  fine  essay  denying 
the  joy  of  work. 

Precisely  because  it  has  not  and  cannot  have  profound  roots  of 
passion  and  interest,  play  cannot  satisfy  the  soul  as  fully  as  work.  All 
the  available  first-hand  testimony  as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  modern 
sport-crazy  youth  shows  it  to  be  arid,  unsatisfied,  sad.  Consider  also 
the  matter  of  games  of  chance.  Because  play  is  an  activity  pursued  for 
itself  but  without  deep  seriousness,  the  most  typical  kind  of  play,  play 
par  excellence,  is  that  which  frees  the  player  from  the  need  of  any  sort 
of  activity  and  puts  its  outcome  wholly  in  the  hands  of  brute  Fate. 
If  Rensi  were  right  in  saying  that  man  is  truly  man  only  when  he 
plays,  it  would  follow  that  he  is  most  of  all  man  when  he  plays  games  of 
chance.  But  Rensi  is  wrong.  For  man  is  never  occupied  to  the  bottom  of 
his  soul  by  play  —  or  if  he  is,  then  for  him  it  has  ceased  to  be  play. 

A  life  all  work  is  far  too  heavy  and  serious,  lacks  light  and  cheerful- 
ness. A  life  all  play  is  trivial  and  empty,  lacks  weight  and  consistency. 
Wisdom  lies  in  alternating  the  two.  Human  activity  enjoys  amusing 
itself  in  the  void  with  play;  but  afterward,  to  feel  sure  of  its  strength, 
it  needs  to  grapple  with  obstinate,  dense-fibered  raw  material,  shaping 
it  to  human  ends.  Yet  it  cannot  always  struggle  tensely  with  rebellious 
matter;  sometimes  it  needs  to  scatter  its  energy  freely,  enjoying  the 
sensation  of  fresh,  full,  free  life,  rejoicing  in  itself  and  nothing  but 
itself.  But  if  play  is  to  bring  lightness  and  freshness  to  the  soul,  it  must 
remain  what  it  really  is  —  a  pause  in  the  difficult,  serious  affair  which 
is  human  life.  When  any  one  pretends  to  fill  his  life  with  play,  either  his 
life  is  empty  and  dissatisfied,  or  play  has  become  a  madness,  a  passion  — 
has  stopped  being  play  at  all. 

—  Adriano  Tilgher,  from  Work,  translated  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.,  1931.  Reprinted  by  arrangement  with 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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EXAMPLE   15 

OCEAN   TRAVEL 

The  one  statement  that  can  safely  be  advanced  about  travelling  at 
sea  is  that  it  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  It  is  different  now  elementallv. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  changed  propelling  power;  it  is  something 
more.  In  the  old  days,  under  the  machinery  of  sails,  the  distinguished 
and  the  undistinguished  travellers  (of  whom  there  were  not  so  very 
many)  were  wafted  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  by  the  movement  of 
variable  air  currents.  Now  the  travelling  multitudes  are  taken  to 
their  destination  because  of  the  invariable  resistance  of  water  to  the 
screwing  motion  of  the  propeller,  with  which  fire  (that  other  element) 
has  a  lot  to  do.  The  whole  affair  of  progress  across  the  seas  has  become 
much  more  complicated  and  much  more  precise  on  its  physical  side. 
It  has  grown  also  into  a  marvel. 

But  a  marvellous  achievement  is  not  necessarily  interesting.  It  may 
render  life  more  tame  than  perhaps  it  should  be.  I  do  not  mean  that 
any  marvel  of  applied  science  can  tame  the  wild  spirit  that  lurks  in  all 
men,  and  of  which  the  proofs  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  only  makes  the 
condition  of  our  pilgrimage  less  exciting. 

The  whole  psychology  of  sea  travel  is  changed.  Formerly  a  man 
setting  out  on  a  sea  voyage  broke  away  from  shore  conditions  and 
found  in  the  ship  a  new  kind  of  home.  This  applied  even  to  such  com- 
paratively short  passages  as  across  the  Atlantic.  But  now  a  man  (es- 
pecially if  setting  out  for  the  United  States)  brings  the  conditions  of 
shore  life  with  him  on  board,  and  finds  in  his  ship  the  usual  sort  of  hotel, 
with  its  attempts  at  all  kinds  of  sham  comforts,  all  the  disadvantages  of 
gregarious  life,  with  the  added  worry  of  not  being  able  to  get  away  from 
it  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  only  comfort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
assurance  that  the  number  of  days  is  not  great  and  that,  barring  acci- 
dents, it  is  fixed.  There  is  a  definite  date  to  look  forward  to  —  the  date 
of  release  from  that  more  or  less  luxurious  prison  any  ship  must  be  to 
any  passenger. 

That  every  passenger  (even  in  the  biggest  and  most  hotel-like  Atlantic 
ferries  with  their  territorial  names)  wishes  to  escape  there  can  be  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  He  may  say  what  he  likes,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  human 
nature.  He  looks  forward  to  his  release  much  as  any  prisoner.  The 
modern  traveller  has  never  the  time  to  get  into  an  acquiescent  mood. 
The  sham  shore  conditions  which  the  shipping  companies  try  to  create 
for  him  stand  in  the  way,  too.  The  hold  of  the  land  (which  is  his  natural 
element)  is  on  him  all  through  the  passage,  and  he  suffers  from  a 
subtle  disharmony  between  his  natural  tastes  and  his  surroundings. 
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It  was  otherwise  with  the  old-time  traveller  under  sail:  he  had  to 
become  acclimatized  to  that  moral  atmosphere  of  ship  life  which  he 
was  fated  to  breathe  for  so  many  days.  He  was  no  dweller  in  an  un- 
pleasantly unsteady  imitation  of  a  Ritz  Hotel.  He  would  before  long 
begin  to  feel  himself  a  citizen  of  a  small  community  in  special  conditions 
and  with  special  interests  which  gradually  ceased  to  be  secret  to  him, 
and  in  the  end  secured  his  sympathies.  The  machinery  of  his  propulsion, 
the  picturesque  activities  of  the  men  of  the  sea,  lay  open  to  his  sight 
and  appealed  to  his  sympathies. 

In  the  course  of  my  sea  life,  a  time  when  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I  myself  might  be  a  passenger  some  day,  I  was  for  a  couple  of 
years  officer  of  a  sailing  passenger  ship  out  of  the  Port  of  London. 
This  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  watch  that  process  of  acclimatization 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  a  group  of  about  sixty  persons  of  various 
ages  and  temperaments,  some  travelling  for  their  health  and  others 
only  for  rest  —  which  they  indubitably  secured  in  our  passages  that 
averaged  about  eighty  days.  Part  of  our  passengers,  those  from  the 
Midlands  generally,  used  to  come  on  board  in  London  Dock,  while 
others,  those  from  the  South  and  from  London  itself  preferred  to  join 
the  ship  in  Plymouth,  where  we  had  to  call  in  order  to  embark  the  live 
stock  for  the  voyage.  Of  that  featured  and  four-footed  company  the 
most  important  item  was  the  milch-cow  which  joined  the  ship  mainly 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  children,"  as  the  advertisements  had  it.  It  was 
the  last  living  thing  that  came  on  board,  already  boxed  and  in  its 
travelling  stall,  and  displaying  a  most  praiseworthy  composure  even 
while  spinning  in  midair  at  the  foreyard  arm  before  being  landed  on 
the  fore-deck  against  the  mast,  to  which  its  straitened  habitation  was 
secured  for  the  passage  with  lashings  of  chain  and  rope  fit  to  withstand 
the  heaviest  weather  we  were  likely  to  encounter. 

There,  on  fine  mornings  (and  there  are  more  fine  mornings  at  sea 
than  have  ever  been  dreamt  of  in  a  landsman's  philosophy),  the  ship's 
children,  some  controlled  by  nursemaids,  others  running  loose,  trooped 
forward  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  cow,  which  looked  with  mild  big  eyes 
at  the  small  citizens  of  our  sea  community  with  the  air  of  knowing  all 
there  was  to  know  about  them. 

All  this  may  sound  very  primitive,  but  it  had  a  charm  and  an 
intimacy  of  a  settled  existence  no  modern  steamship  with  its  long 
barren  alleyways  swept  by  the  wind  and  decorated  with  the  name  of 
promenade  decks  can  give.  The  modern  passenger  may  be  able  to 
walk  a  good  many  miles  in  his  ship  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  this 
is  the  only  thing  which  differentiates  him  from  the  bales  of  goods 
carried  in  the  hold  —  this,  and  the  power  of  swallowing  the  food  which 
is  presented  to  him  at  regular  intervals.  He  is  carried  along  swiftly 
and  fed  delicately,  but  the  other  lived  the  life  of  his  ship,  that  sort  of 
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life  which  is  not  sustained  on  bread  (and  supreme  au  volatile x)  alone,  but 
depends  for  its  interest  on  enlarged  sympathies  and  awakened  per- 
ceptions of  nature  and  men. 

I  have  seen  old  maiden  ladies  develop  during  a  passage  nice  dis- 
crimination in  the  matter  of  steering.  They  had  their  favourite  helms- 
men. Elderly  business  men  would  become  good  judges  of  the  set  of  the 
sails  and  acquire  a  seaman's  eye  for  the  aspects  of  the  weather  —  and  al- 
most all,  men  and  women,  became  reconciled  to  the  vast  solitude  of  the 
sea  untroubled  by  the  sound  of  the  world's  mechanical  contrivances  and 
the  noise  of  its  endless  controversies.  The  silence  of  the  universe  would 
lie  very  close  to  the  sailing  ship,  with  her  freight  of  lives  from  which 
the  daily  stresses  and  anxieties  had  been  removed,  as  if  the  circle  of 
the  horizon  had  been  a  magic  ring  laid  on  the  sea.  No  doubt  the  days 
thus  enchanted  were  empty,  but  they  were  not  so  tedious  as  people 
may  imagine.  They  passed  quickly,  and,  if  they  brought  no  profit  or 
excitement,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  were  not  wasted.  No! 
They  were  not  wasted. 

—  From  Last  Essays,  by  Joseph  Conrad,  copyright  1923,  1926  by  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
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AN   ENGLISHMAN   LOOKS   AT  AN   AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY 

When  I  first  saw  the  University  of  Minnesota  I  was  considerably 
shaken.  It  was  bigger  than  the  town  in  which  I  had  lived  most  of  my 
life.  With  its  13,000  students  it  seemed  an  enormous  place  compared 
with  the  Glasgow  of  which  I  had  been  so  proud  with  its  4,000.  It  was- 
difficult  at  first  to  imagine  where  all  the  students  came  from,  and  how 
they  managed  to  attain  the  standard  of  education  demanded  for  entry 
into  a  university.  However,  I  soon  found  out  that  the  requirements  for 
entry  are  much  simpler  in  your  universities  than  in  ours,  with  the  result 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  can  and  does  take  advantage 
of  this  type  of  education. 

Now,  what  do  we  in  Britain  go  to  a  university  to  learn?  I  imagine 
that  outside  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  majority  of  our  students  take 
degrees  which  enable  them  ultimately  to  be  day-school  teachers. 
Another  large  fraction  become  doctors  or  engineers,  and  the  remainder 
is  composed  of  budding  lawyers,  university  lecturers  and  professors, 
and  a  number  of  other  professions.  But  in  the  American  universities,, 
and  particularly  Minnesota,  I  found  that  you  could  take  a  degree  in 
almost  anything,  from  domestic  science  to  chemistry,  from  radio  en- 

1  Choice  dish  of  fowl. 
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gineering  to  veterinary  science,  from  philosophy  to  journalism  —  the 
whole  gamut  of  man's  knowledge  was  taught  and  learned  on  that 
campus.  I  suppose  that  the  rather  stereotyped  subjects  which  we  are 
taught  are  the  result  of  a  long  university  tradition  which,  until  recently, 
has  rather  tended  to  despise  the  more  sordid  but  nevertheless  necessary 
type  of  knowledge  which  you  must  have  to  earn  your  daily  bread.  In 
the  States,  on  the  other  hand,  your  universities  are  designed  not  so 
much  to  impart  a  broad  cultural  background  although  this  is  sometimes 
done,  but  rather  to  enable  you  to  go  into  the  world  of  men  fit  to  com- 
pete in  any  of  the  highly  industrialized  sides  of  life.  Consequently, 
rather  a  peculiar  paradox  has  arisen. 

In  Britain,  the  student,  realizing  that  he  is  merely  broadening  his 
cultural  background,  treats  his  lectures  as  rather  an  insignificant  part 
of  his  university  career.  He  relies  to  a  very  great  extent  on  reading, 
which  he  does  personally  at  nights,  and  on  the  many  wordy  and  heated 
arguments  which  he  has  around  coffee  tables  in  the  Students'  Union, 
to  furnish  the  real  material  with  which  he  will  build  his  education.  So 
social  life  in  British  universities  is  never  very  lively.  There  are,  of 
course,  dances,  parties  and  occasional  binges,  but  these  would  happen 
with  any  crowd  of  young  people  and  are  not  peculiarly  university 
institutions.  The  American  student,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  his 
lectures  are  the  real  lowdown  on  the  subject,  the  last  word  in  the  pro- 
fession which  he  hopes  to  follow,  and  consequently  he  listens  to  his 
lectures  in  reverent  but,  to  me,  boring  silence,  and  once  away  from  the 
classroom  a  merry  whirl  of  social  life  fills  his  time. 

In  contrast  to  this  reverent  silence  some  of  our  universities  have 
exactly  the  opposite  tradition.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
lecturer  enters  the  room  the  class  amuses  itself  by  singing  lustily  "Why 
are  we  waiting"  to  the  tune  of  "O  come,  all  ye  faithful,"  then  on  his 
entry  pandemonium  breaks  loose  as  the  students  cheer,  stamp  their 
feet,  and  chant  "Oh  Doctor  dear,  we  love  you  well,  do  we  hell,  do 
we  hell."  That  being  finished,  the  lecture  begins.  If  the  lecturer  does 
not  like  cross-talk  there  will  be  semi-silence,  but  if  he  doesn't  mind 
a  joke  the  barrage  of  interruptions  will  be  fierce  and  sometimes  funny  — 
mention  of  "magnetic  couples"  for  example,  provokes  storms  of  ap- 
plause and  kissing  noises  ad  nauseam.  The  approaching  end  of  the 
lecture  is  heralded  by  the  whistling  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  or  "God  Save 
the  King,"  and  finally  amid  tumultuous  applause  the  lecturer  feels 
he  can  stand  it  no  longer  and  retires  for  another  day.  Outside  the 
lecture  room,  however,  we  take  ourselves  seriously  and  the  most 
active  part  of  British  corporate  life  is  the  political  clubs  which  run 
debates,  dances,  lectures  and  so  on,  and  have  proved  to  be  the  forcing 
ground  of  a  considerable  number  of  our  Members  of  Parliament. 

I  did  not  feel  such  political  consciousness  in  the  States.  Maybe  I  was 
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unlucky,  but  I  gathered  that  the  Democrats  rarely  tried  to  convert  the 
Republicans,  for,  so  far  as  I  could  see  personally,  the  difference  between 
them  was  imaginary  rather  than  real.  Here,  however,  converts  are 
made  and  unmade  to  Liberal,  Labor,  Conservative,  and  Communist 
parties  with  a  facility  which  in  a  number  of  cases  may  spring  from  a 
good  sales-talk  and  in  others  from  a  desire  to  attend  the  next  dance  of 
a  particular  party. 

Another  thing  which  particularly  interested  me  was  your  attitude  to 
sport  in  the  university.  In  1934-37  Minnesota  had  a  good  football  team, 
and  I  was  there  when  it  was  at  its  best.  Every  Saturday  it  could  draw 
40,000  spectators  to  throng  the  stadium  and  could  rouse  them  to 
ecstasies  of  adoration  as  the  Golden  Gophers  marched  from  victory  to 
victory.  Here  a  university  rugby  match  may  draw  3,000  spectators  on 
a  fine  day,  the  majority  of  these  being  students  who  get  in  free. 

Now,  why  this  great  difference?  I  feel  that  you  in  the  States  like  to 
see  things  done  well,  and  if  you  cannot  do  them  well  yourselves  you 
would  rathei  watch  others  do  them,  provided  you  know  that  these 
gladiators  have  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  of  training  in  prepara- 
tion. Thus  out  of  a  student  body  of  13,000  you  select  in  all  maybe 
forty  men,  you  train  them  to  the  last  hair,  and  then  go  to  cheer  them 
as  they  do  or  die  for  the  old  Alma  Mater.  Here  nearly  everyone  plays 
something  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  From  Glasgow  University  there 
will  be  three  rugby  teams,  two  soccer  teams,  two  field  hockey  teams, 
a  shinty  team,  a  crowd  of  hares-and-hounds,  and  a  cross-country  race, 
besides  the  numerous  students  who  do  similar  things  for  their  old  school. 
This  means  that  on  the  average  many  more  students  play  games  here, 
but  they  do  not  train  so  strictly,  or  lay  such  store  on  winning  the  match, 
as  you  do  in  your  country.  At  the  university  here  we  take  our  studies 
lightly  and  our  sports  and  our  social  life  with  a  certain  amount  of  grave 
deliberation,  while  you  do  very  much  the  opposite,  studying  seriously 
and  reaching  a  peak  of  boisterousness  in  your  sports  and  social  life. 

There  is  one  side  of  your  university  life  which  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  honest  respect,  and  that  is 
your  post-graduate  schools.  You  may  think  that  I  was  hard  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  standard  of  entrance  was  lower  at  your  universities  than 
at  ours,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  very  excellent  post-graduate  courses 
which  I  attended  at  Minnesota.  Over  here  we  graduate  and  then 
generally  go  into  the  world  to  earn  our  living  with  a  good  broad  back- 
ground and  a  certain  technical  equipment.  If  we  want  to  improve  on 
that  equipment  we  must  study  on  our  own  or  else  learn  by  associating 
with  an  acknowledged  authority.  That  being  the  case,  I  was  astonished 
and  delighted  to  find  that  in  the  States  a  university  degree  can  be  the 
beginning  of  one's  education,  and  I  took  post-graduate  courses  in  my 
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own  subject  of  plant  pathology  and  revelled  in  lectures  and  classes  on 
the  very  latest  advances  in  that  field,  taught  by  men  who  were  masters 
of  it. 

The  value  of  these  classes  did  not  end  there,  for  the  teaching  by 
seminar,  colloquium,  and  incitement-to-argument  method  was  new 
to  me  who  had  been  raised  on  lectures  and  reading,  and  I  derived 
more  benefit  than  I  can  tell  from  these  few  years  at  Minnesota.  The 
novelty  of  the  approach,  coupled  with  the  up-to-the-minute  material 
dealt  with  in  the  classes,  could  be  adopted  in  this  country  with  much 
advantage,  even  if  it  were  only  done  at  a  few  universities  which  became 
foci  of  post-graduate  schools. 

If  the  education  of  any  child  were  left  completely  in  my  hands  I 
would  send  him  to  day-school  here  in  Britain,  let  him  graduate  from 
one  of  our  universities,  and  then  send  him  to  the  States.  There  he 
would  find  the  specialized  training  which  is  so  necessary  nowadays 
and  would  get  any  social  awkwardness  knocked  off.  I  know  he  would 
enjoy  the  States,  I  know  he  would  derive  considerable  benefit  from 
being  there,  and  I  know  he  would  bless  me  for  sending  him  as  I,  in 
my  turn,  have  often  thanked  those  who  sent  me. 

—  A.  R.  Gemmell.  International  Digest,  Jan.,  1946.    Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 

International  Digest. 

EXAMPLE   17 

ON   PLEASURE-SEEKING 

The  denunciation  of  pleasure-seeking  is  rightly  suspect,  because 
it  is  itself  so  often  the  seeking  of  the  very  basest  of  pleasures.  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  pleasure  of  being  pained;  I  mean,  the  pleasure  of  being 
shocked,  the  pleasure  of  being  censorious  —  in  a  word,  the  pleasure 
of  scandal.  But  there  are  criticisms  of  modern  pleasure-seeking  which 
are  not  merely  the  scandal-mongering  of  old  women,  which  is  a 
permanent  temptation  to  men  as  they  grow  old.  There  are  criticisms 
that  rest  on  reasonable  and  eternal  principles.  And  one  of  them,  I  think, 
is  this  —  that  so  many  modern  pleasures  aim  at  indiscriminate  and 
incongruous  combination.  They  are  colors  that  kill  each  other;  they 
are  like  the  action  of  a  musician  who  should  try  to  express  his  uni- 
versality by  listening  to  five  tunes  at  once. 

For  instance,  it  is  not  greedy  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  any  more  than 
it  is  greedy  to  enjoy  a  good  concert.  But  I  do  think  there  is  something 
greedy  about  trying  to  enjoy  the  dinner  and  the  concert  at  the  same 
time.  I  say  trying  to  enjoy  them,  for  it  is  a  mark  of  this  sort  of  complex 
enjoyment  that  it  is  not  enjoyed.  The  fashion  of  having  very  loud  music 
during  meals  in  restaurants  and  hotels  seems  to  me  a  perfect  example  of 
this  chaotic  attempt  to  have  everything  at  once  and  do  everything  at 
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once.  Eating  and  drinking  and  talking  have  gone  together  by  a  tradi- 
tion as  old  as  the  world;  but  the  entrance  of  this  fourth  factor  only 
spoils  the  other  three.  It  is  an  ingenious  scheme  for  combining  music 
to  which  nobody  will  listen  with  conversation  that  nobody  can  hear. 
Recall  some  of  the  great  conversations  of  history  and  literature; 
imagine  some  of  the  great  and  graceful  impromptus,  some  of  the 
spontaneous  epigrams  of  the  wits  of  the  past;  and  then  imagine  each  of 
them  shouted  through  the  deafening  uproar  of  a  brass  band.  It  seems 
to  me  an  intolerable  insult  to  a  musical  artist  that  people  should  treat 
his  art  as  an  adjunct  to  a  refined  gluttony.  It  seems  a  yet  more  subtle 
insult  to  the  musician  that  people  should  require  to  be  fortified  with 
food  and  drink  at  intervals,  to  strengthen  them  to  endure  his  music. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  deeper  and  darker  insult  to  that  other  artist,  the 
cook,  in  the  suggestion  that  men  require  to  be  inspired  and  rallied  with 
drums  and  trumpets  to  attack  the  dangers  of  his  dinner,  as  if  it  were  a 
fortress  bristling  with  engines  of  death.  But  in  any  case  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  pleasures  that  is  unpleasant.  When  people  are 
listening  to  a  good  concert  they  do  not  ostentatiously  produce  large 
pork-pies  and  bottles  of  beer  to  enable  them  to  get  through  it  somehow. 
And  if  they  do  not  bring  their  meals  to  their  music,  why  should  they 
bring  their  music  to  their  meals? 

I  have  noticed  many  other  examples  of  this  kind  of  luxury  in  the 
wrong  place.  I  mean,  the  elaboration  of  enjoyments  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  be  enjoyed.  A  little  while  ago  I  happened  to  be  dining  in 
the  train;  and  I  am  very  fond  of  dining  in  the  train  —  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  else.  I  know  that  people  sometimes  write  to  the  papers,  or 
even  make  scenes  in  the  railway-carriage,  complaining  of  the  railway 
dinner  service;  but  my  complaint  is  quite  different  —  and,  indeed,  quite 
contrary.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  dinner  because  it  was  too  bad,  but 
because  it  was  too  good.  The  pleasure  of  eating  in  trains  is  akin  to  the 
pleasure  of  picnics,  and  should  have  a  character  adapted  to  its  ab- 
normal and  almost  adventurous  conditions.  This  dinner  was  what  is 
called  a  good  dinner  —  that  is,  it  was  about  twice  as  long  as  any  normal 
person  would  want  in  his  own  home,  and  a  great  deal  longer  than  he 
would  want  even  in  an  ordinary  restaurant.  The  train  was  also  what  is 
called  a  good  train  —  that  is,  it  was  a  train  that  swayed  wildly  from 
side  to  side  in  hurtling  through  England  like  a  thunderbolt.  Nobody 
who  really  wanted  to  enjoy  a  long  and  luxurious  dinner  would  dream 
of  sitting  down  to  it  under  those  conditions.  Nobody  would  desire  the 
restaurant  tables  to  be  shot  round  and  round  the  restaurant  like  a 
giddy-go-round.  Anybody  would  see  in  the  abstract  that  it  is  foolish  to 
attempt  to  possess  simultaneously  the  advantage  of  luxury  and  leisure 
with  the  other  advantage  of  speed.  It  is  merely  paying  for  a  luxury  and 
purchasing  an  inconvenience.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that,  though  the 
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dinner  was  long,  the  time  given  for  it  was  short.  For  there  were  other 
eager  epicures  waiting  to  be  flung  against  windows  while  balancing 
asparagus  or  dissecting  sardines.  Other  happy  gourmets  were  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  spilling  their  soup  and  upsetting  their  coffee  on  that 
careering  vehicle.  Everybody  concerned  in  that  trainload  of  banqueters 
was  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  the  train. 

As  a  fact,  these  combinations  are  simply  conventions.  It  is  not  that 
anybody,  left  to  his  own  intelligence,  would  prefer  to  enjoy  a  concert 
in  a  restaurant,  or  a  dinner  in  a  railway-carriage.  It  is  that  some  rather 
vulgar  people  do  not  think  a  restaurant  is  conventionally  complete 
without  a  programme  of  music,  or  a  dinner  without  a  catalogue  of 
courses.  These  conventions  are  in  their  result  quite  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable. They  entirely  neglect  the  art  of  pleasure-seeking,  in  the  only 
intelligent  sense  of  seeking  pleasure  where  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  gen- 
erally to  be  found  much  more  in  isolation,  in  distinction,  and  even  in 
contrast.  There  was  some  Oriental  sage  or  other  who  said,  "If  you  have 
two  pence,  buy  with  one  a  loaf  and  the  other  a  flower."  I  would  myself 
venture  to  substitute  for  the  flower  a  cigar  or  a  glass  of  wine,  only 
that  it  would  be  rather  ascetical  to  consume  these  things  at  the  price. 
But  I  am  sure  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  have  one  luxury  accompanied 
by  plainer  things,  like  a  jewel  in  a  simple  setting.  This  is  not  identical  — 
indeed,  it  is  inconsistent  —  with  what  is  commonly  called  the  Simple 
Life,  which  generally  means  a  monotonous  mediocrity  of  experience, 
without  either  luxury  or  austerity.  The  real  pleasure-seeking  is  the 
combination  of  luxury  and  austerity  in  such  a  way  that  the  luxury  can 
really  be  felt.  And  any  sort  of  crowding  together  of  more  or  less  con- 
tradictory pleasures,  in  contempt  of  this  principle,  is  not  so  much 
pleasure-seeking  as  pleasure-spoiling.  Those  who  allow  the  colours  of 
enjoyment  thus  to  kill  each  other  can  with  strict  propriety  be  called 
kill-joys. 

There  is  another  moral  which  I  have  more  than  once  noted,  though 
it  is  not  generally  understood.  The  sort  of  ceremony  that  the  world 
complains  of  as  antiquated  and  artificial  is  really  much  more  fresh 
and  simple  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  world.  The  old  pageantry  of 
heralds  or  priests  was  really  more  elementary,  almost  in  the  sense  of 
elemental,  than  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  modern  world;  it  was 
more  elemental  because  it  dealt  more  directly  with  elements.  That 
sort  of  ritualism  might  almost  be  called  a  rule  for  keeping  ritual  simple. 
Left  to  itself,  in  our  secular  and  social  life,  it  becomes  extravagantly 
complex.  The  old  systems  had  much  more  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  one  thing  at  a  time.  They  had  much  more  of  the  rational  notion 
of  knowing  what  they  were  doing. 

Thus  one  of  the  old  Parliaments  or  Church  Councils  might  have 
many  formalities;  but  there  was  nothing  corresponding  to  the  noisy 
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band  in  the  crowded  restaurant.  They  did  not  bang  drums  and  blow 
bassoons  while  they  argued  with  their  enemies  as  the  others  do  while 
they  talk  to  their  friends.  An  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  like  the  assump- 
tion by  a  bishop  of  his  mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  may  seem  to  some 
elaborate  or  extravagant;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  comparable  to  the 
elaborate  and  extravagant  city  banquet  served  on  an  express  train. 
The  bishop  seldom  prides  himself  on  putting  on  his  mitre  in  a  motor- 
car travelling  at  any  number  of  miles  an  hour.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  modern  ceremonies  is  that  they  have  not  only  become  elaborate 
but  become  entangled.  We  have  the  complication  of  two  complicated 
things  caught  and  hooked  in  each  other,  like  two  gigantic  clocks 
wrestling.  Moreover,  there  is  the  further  complication  produced  by 
rapid  change  combined  with  rigid  discipline.  The  old  customs  were  at 
least  old  enough  to  become  second  nature.  But  a  fashion  is  always 
sufficiently  new  to  be  unnatural.  We  may  think  it  a  meaningless 
pomposity  that  a  judge  should  assume  a  black  cap  or  a  cardinal  be 
presented  with  a  red  hat.  But  the  judge  does  not  have  to  change  his 
cap  every  season,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  red  hat  to  be  a  stylish 
hat.  The  combination  between  the  rigidity  and  the  rapidity  of  fashions 
leads  to  a  mobilization  of  an  almost  military  type;  and,  compared  with 
that,  the  things  that  were  more  old-fashioned  were  also  more  free. 

—  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Generally  Speaking.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
Inc.,  1929.  Copyright  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  Inc. 


EXAMPLE   18 

INTERIORS 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  you  see  interiors  at  their  best  —  in- 
teriors and  all  that  they  involve  and  imply.  The  warmth  and  light  of 
the  earth  concentre  there,  and  he  is  unhappy  —  a  figure  for  Hans 
Andersen  —  who  has  not  hearth  to  reach  and  household  gods  to  await 
him.  Meantime,  however  he  be  hastening  towards  them,  he  will  look, 
not  without  longing,  through  still  uncurtained  windows,  mark  the 
leaping  fire,  the  shaded  lamp,  the  tea-table  and  its  attendant  guests, 
and  feel  a  glow  and  (I  am  sure)  a  momentary  pang.  Perhaps  we  are 
exorbitant  lovers,  perhaps  we  dread  to  know  how  lonely  we  are.  I  don't 
care  to  say.  But  certainly  we  are  creatures  of  the  light;  and  where  that 
is,  there  must  we  be. 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  ourselves,  and  often  enough  bored  to  tears 
with  the  fellow,  we  are  so  blankly  ignorant  of  each  other  that  we  can 
set  no  bounds  to  our  curiosity.  Thence  comes  part,  at  least,  of  the  charm 
of  lit  interiors,  that  we  think  to  surprise  the  inhabitants  at  their  mys- 
teries, catch  them  unawares  and  find  out  what  they  do  when  no  one  is 
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looking  at  them  —  or  they  believe  it.  This  is  no  case  for  Peeping  Tom 
of  Coventry:  the  need  is  much  too  urgent  for  unwholesome  prying 
Honestly,  we  require  to  be  certified  that  we  are  not  alone,  unique  in 
the  world.  Besides,  inspection,  you  may  say,  is  invited;  or  it  is  ignored 
Your  hastening  steps  down  a  village  street  at  dusk  may  lead  you  through 
a  picture-gallery,  so  free  are  the  indwellers  of  their  concerns:  I  have 
been  gladdened  by  enchanting  scenes  through  narrow  window-frames 
or  magic  casements.   Once  it  was  of  children  —  four  little  girls  in 
pinafores,  in  a  row  behind  a  long  table,  all  stooped  over  bread  and 
milk  m  yellow  bowls.  The  oldest  I  put  at  about  ten;  from  her  they  ran 
down  to  four  or  five.  So  good,  and  so  busy  —  "forty  feeding  like  one '" 
But  there  were  only  four  of  them  so  far  as  I  could  see.  As  they  stooped 
their  hair  fell  forward  to  curtain  their  faces.  It  was  what  the  French 
call  cendre,  very  glossy  and  smooth,  and  curling  at  the  ends.  They  did 
not  speak,  just  shovelled;  but  just  as  I  passed  I  saw  the  little  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  row  perform  the  feat  of  turning  a  pretty  large  spoon  com- 
pletely round  in  a  pretty  small  mouth;  and  as  she  did  it  she  looked 
sideways  at  someone  hidden  from  me  (presiding,  no  doubt,  over  the 
teacups),  to  ascertain  if  she  had  been  caught  in  the  act.  I  declare  that 
I  saw  triumph  and  anxiety  contending  in  her  eyes.  And  she  had  been 
caught,  not  by  the  president,  but  by  her  elder  sister  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  There  too  I  saw  reproof  hovering.  Happy,  busy,  neat  little 
creatures!  I  tell  you  I  felt  myself  an  exile  as  I  passed  that  haunt  of  peace 
and  warmth!  And  so  one  always  does,  I  believe,  whatsoever  welcome 
await  you  at  the  end  of  your  journey.  You  ask  —  or  I  did  —  How  come 
they  to  leave  me  outside  in  the  dark?  Don't  they  know  that  I  am  one 
with  them  all?  , 

I  have  seen  a  mother  reading  to  her  girls  at  work,  and  longed  to 
know  what  the  book  was,  whether  I  had  read  it.  If,  as  I  believed    it 
was  Miss  Alcott,  then  I  was  all  right.  I  have  seen  a  boy  rigging  a  three- 
masted  vessel  at  a  table,  and  knew  by  the  way  he  was  biting  his  tongue 
how  happy  he  was.  And  I  have  seen  comedies  for  Moliere.  I  saw  topers 
once  m  a  tap-room,  and  a  man  in  a  cut-away  coat  and  a  shocking  hat 
standing  up  and  trying  to  make  good  and  not  succeeding.  He  did  not 
belong  to  their  parts  -  that  was  evident.  I  guessed  him  to  be  an  outlier 
from  some  race-meeting  or  other.  But  there  he  was,  inside,  warm,  and 
at  least  smelling  the  good  cheer,  and  there  he  hoped  to  remain.  He  was 
domg  it,  or  trying  it,  on  his  gift  -  which  was  tongues.  I  don't  suppose 
that  I  was  thirty  seconds  passing  that  window,  if  so  much;  yet  I  could 
see  decisively  that  he  wanted  them  to  believe  in  him,  and  how  badly 
lhey,  a  plain-faced,  weather-seamed  row,  were  not  talking  any.  They 
were  tired  with  their  day's  work,  leaned  to  the  wall,  their  legs,  I  am 
sure,  stretched  out  at  length.  Each  with  one  horny  hand  held  his  pipe 
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in  its  place;  one  and  all  they  looked  down  at  their  feet,  and  listened, 
and  judged  him  for  a  poor  thing.  The  things  you  see ! 

They  are  not  always  so  pleasant.  Sometimes  they  can  be  pretty 
tragic  when  you  come  to  work  them  out.  I  passed  a  house  once  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  country  town,  and  across  a  laurel  hedge  and  iron  fence, 
and  between  the  branches  of  a  monkey-puzzler,  could  see  into  a  lighted 
room.  Not  much  to  be  seen,  you  might  think.  Gas  was  burning  in  a 
central  chandelier  behind  ground-glass  globes.  An  engraving  in  a  gilt 
frame  on  a  green  wall;  something  in  a  tall  glass  case  before  the  window. 
I  did  not  see  the  aspidestris,  which  must  have  been  there.  Then,  on  one 
side  of  the  fire  a  man  in  a  black  coat,  asleep,  and  on  the  other  a  woman 
in  a  white  shawl,  asleep  —  and  that  was  all.  Yes,  but  wait.  I  remember 
a  trial  at  some  Assizes  years  ago,  where  a  man  was  arraigned  for  killing 
his  wife.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  as  of  course;  but  the  evidence  was 
clear.  He  had  killed  her  with  a  chopper  in  the  scullery.  He  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death,  having  had  nothing  to  say.  Before  his 
execution,  but  not  long  before  it,  he  told  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol 
what  he  had  done,  and  why.  He  said  that  he  had  been  married  to  the 
woman  for  twenty  years;  that  they  did  not  quarrel,  but  had  got  out 
of  the  way  of  speaking  to  one  another,  and,  in  fact,  practically  never 
did.  It  had  not  affected  him  for  some  time,  he  said;  but  one  evening, 
suddenly,  it  did.  One  evening  he  was  struck  with  horror,  palsy-struck 
with  the  reflection:  "Good  God!  I  have  sat  dumb  before  this  woman, 
she  dumb  before  me,  for  twenty  years,  and  we  may  have  to  sit  so  for 
another  twenty."  He  said  that  from  that  moment  the  thought  never 
left  him,  that  the  horror  of  the  prospect  daunted  him,  and  that  by  and 
by  his  heart  failed  him.  He  knew  then  that  he  could  not  do  it.  Some 
wild  resentment,  some  hot  inconsiderate  grudge  wrought  madness  in 
him  —  to  that  shocking  end.  By  ordinary  we  do  not  use  our  imagina- 
tion, and  so  escape  very  likely  as  much  misery  as  happiness,  glory  and 
the  like.  But  if  the  picture-making  faculty  awake  of  itself,  blaze  the 
future  at  us,  so  vividly  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  truth  —  what  then? 
Why,  then,  as  often  as  not,  despondency  and  madness.  I  had  no  envy 
of  that  gas-illumined  room,  and  was  contented  to  be  a  stranger  to  that 
disgruntled  pair. 

I  have  seen  other  things  of  sharper  savour,  where  passion  clearly 
was  involved,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the  creatures  themselves  uncurtained 
as  well  as  the  room  they  occupied.  Two  of  them,  related  long  ago,  I 
shall  always  remember:  the  first,  seen  by  chance  from  a  window  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores,  which  looked  out  over  the  purlieus  of  West- 
minster towards  the  river.  That  showed  me  a  mean  second-floor  bed- 
room just  over  the  way,  and  a  little  maid-servant  in  it,  down  at  heels, 
draggled,  her  cap  awry,  dusting  and  tidying  up.  All  familiar,  unin- 
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teresting,  a  matter  of  routine,  until  suddenly  I  saw  her  throw  her  head 
up  —  a  gesture  of  real  abandonment  —  and  fall  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  bare  arm;  and  I  moved  away. 
That  was  no  place  for  me.  Startling  though,  to  be  jolted  out  of  the 
smooth  apparatus  of  shopping,  away  from  obsequious  service  and  the 
accepted  convention,  in  return  for  my  half-crowns,  that  I  was  a  tem- 
porary lord  of  the  earth.  All  a  sham,  that;  but  there  across  the  street, 
in  a  trowsy  bedroom,  was  reality  —  a  soul  and  its  Disposer  face  to  face. 
The  other  was  revealed  when,  as  a  very  young  man,  I  had  chambers 
in  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn.  My  bedroom  there  backed  upon 
slums,  but  was  above  them,  being  almost  in  the  roof  of  a  tall  old  house. 
One  night,  very  late,  I  was  going  to  bed,  and  leaned  far  out  of  my  win- 
dow to  get  air  and  see  the  stars.  Before,  and  below  me  rather,  rose  a 
dark  wall  of  houses,  entirely  blind  but  for  one  lighted  window.  That 
revealed  a  shabby  sitting-room  —  a  table  with  a  sewing-machine  and 
paraffin  lamp;  little  else.  There  was  a  man  sitting  by  the  table  in  his 
shirt-sleeves;  he  was  smoking  while  he  read  the  evening  paper.  Then 
a  door  opened  and  a  tall,  youngish  woman  came  in.  She  was  in  white  — 
evidently  in  her  night-dress  —  and  her  loose  hair  was  about  her  shoul- 
ders. She  stood  between  door  and  table,  resting  her  hand;  I  don't 
think  that  she  spoke.  The  man,  aware  or  unaware,  went  on  reading. 
But  presently  he  looked  up:  their  eyes  met.  He  threw  down  pipe  and 
paper  and  went  to  her.  He  dropped  to  his  knees,  clasped  hers,  and 
bent  his  head  to  his  hands.  All  that  I  had  seen  before  —  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing  —  but  I  saw  no  more.  What  did  it  mean?  Husband  and 
wife?  Sinner  and  saviour?  What  do  I  know? 

—  Last  Essays  of  Maurice  Hewlett.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1924.  Re- 
printed by  arrangement  with  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

EXAMPLE    19 

THE   ESSAY   IS   A   CHAMELEON 

It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  bits  of  writing  we  used  to  have  to 
grind  out  at  school  were  called  "essays."  I  believe  the  name  for  that 
kind  of  work  has  now  been  changed,  and  likewise  the  nature  of  the 
assignment;  but,  in  my  time,  we  had  to  write  a  stated  number  of 
words  on  Friendship,  or  My  Summer  Vacation,  or  the  Picnic  at  the 
Lake,  or  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  and  it  was  called  an 
"essay." 

The  use  of  the  word  to  describe  the  product  of  our  immature  pens 
has,  I  feel,  brought  a  thoroughly  respectable  form  of  literary  composi- 
tion into  disrepute,  and  has  even  created  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
an  essay  really  is;  that,  together  with  the  nonchalant,   but  not  too 
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veracious,  allegations  of  two  masters  of  essay-writing,  Montaigne  and 
Alexander  Smith. 

Montaigne  said:  "As  things  come  into  my  head,  I  heap  them  one  on 
another,  and  they  sometimes  advance  in  whole  bodies  and  sometimes 
in  single  file.  I  am  content  that  everyone  should  see  my  natural  and 
easy  pace,  ill  as  it  is.  I  suffer  myself  to  jog  along  at  my  own  rate  and 
ease." 

And  Alexander  Smith  capped  this  by  saying:  "Everything  I  see  or 
hear  is  an  essay  in  bud.  The  world  is  everywhere  whispering  essays, 
and  one  need  only  be  the  world's  amanuensis."  Just  capture  the  right 
mood,  and  the  essay  from  beginning  to  end  will  grow  around  it  as  the 
cocoon  grows  around  the  silkworm. 

If  it  is  as  easy  as  that,  it  can't  require  extraordinary  talent,  says  the 
world. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  Addison  and  Steele,  De  Quincy  and  Lamb, 
Emerson  and  Carlyle,  Hazlitt  and  Walter  Pater,  Ruskin,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  many 
others  were  essayists,  and,  to  put  it  soberly,  were  men  of  great  gifts; 
but  somehow  an  impression  has  got  about  that  either  an  essay  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  used  to  get  up  and  read  reluctantly,  in  class;  or  that 
it  is  a  trifle  that  can  be  dashed  off  as  it  comes  into  a  person's  head,  just 
as  Montaigne  pretended  to  believe.  In  fact,  it  must  be  so,  for  publishers 
cry  with  one  voice:  "Who  ever  reads  a  book  of  essays?  .  .  .  Except,  of 
course,  Mr.  X's  and  Dr.  Y's,  and  Mrs.  Z's,  and  a  few  more." 

We  know  beyond  doubt  that  the  essays  of  the  great  essayists  are 
essays,  because  literary  history  has  labeled  them  as  such.  We  know,  or 
at  least  we  have  read,  that  Locke's  vast  "Essay  Concerning  the  Human 
Understanding"  is  one,  and  that  Lord  Bacon's  tight  little  packet  on 
Adversity  is  another.  But,  if  an  unknown  writer  hands  us  a  manuscript, 
how  are  we  going  to  be  sure  whether  it  is  an  essay  or  not? 

Perhaps  the  safe  way  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  something  else;  and, 
if  it  is  not,  then  it  is  an  essay.  Brander  Matthews  once  wrote:  "He 
would  be  bold  indeed  who  should  take  compass  and  chain  to  measure 
off  the  precise  territory  of  the  essay  and  to  mark  with  scientific  exactness 
the  boundaries  which  separate  it  from  the  address  on  the  one  side  and 
from  the  letter  on  the  other." 

Evidently  the  essay  cannot  be  limited  longitudinally,  though  it  is 
likely  to  be  short.  Obviously,  too,  it  is  not  limited  in  theme  or  in  type. 
The  gnomic  utterances  of  Emerson  stand  in  the  same  category  with 
Alexander  Smith's  nostalgic  ramblings,  the  close  reasoning  of  Middleton 
Murry  may  follow  the  spirited  hyperbole  of  Stephen  Leacock  on  the 
same  library  shelf.  Essays  are  meditative,  humorous,  didactic,  argu- 
mentative, "polite,"  familiar,  critical,  interpretive,  descriptive,  char- 
acter-analyzing,  tale-telling,   concise   or   meandering.   They  may   be 
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reminiscent,  they  may  be  column-fillers,  as  Steele's  and  Addison's 
were.  Not  even  the  manner  of  treatment  is  prescribed,  though  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  light  touch.  Samuel  Crothers  pertinently 
recommended  a  new  kind  of  paste  —  "Always  ready  for  use.  Sticks 
best  when  spread  thin." 

Lord  Bacon  looked  upon  the  essay  as  an  "assay";  a  first  testing  or 
weighing  of  a  subject.  His  definition  suggests  something  new,  some- 
thing experimental.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many  essayists 
sound  as  if  they  were  talking  things  over  with  the  reader. 

Apparently  the  essay  can  be  almost  anything,  but  nowadays  it  has 
become  chiefly  personal  and  familiar.  The  seeing  eye,  the  listening  ear, 
the  speculative  mood  are  not  rare  gifts.  Just  look,  listen,  observe,  soak 
up  —  but,  after  that,  it  is  not  quite  enough  merely  to  ooze.  The  air  of 
informality  is  often  difficult  to  achieve,  elusive,  and  easily  mislaid. 
Alexander  Smith,  himself  the  world's  prime  soaker-up  —  be  it  said 
with  all  honor  —  believed  that  the  success  of  the  essay  depends  on 
style. 

There  were  two  great  eras  in  essay-writing  —  the  early  eighteenth 
and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  quality  that  made  the  essays 
of  those  two  periods  permanent  was  not  in  the  subjects  alone,  nor  in  the 
form  alone,  but  in  the  union  of  thought  with  magical  words.  They  said 
"great  things  greatly";  but  the  emphasis,  I  believe,  should  be  placed 
on  the  adverb. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there  are  great  things  remaining  to 
be  said.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Alexander  Smith  (how  one  keeps 
coming  back  to  him!)  thought  that  perhaps  there  were  none;  but  "the 
world  is  not  so  much  in  need  of  new  thoughts,  as  that,  when  a  thought 
grows  old  and  worn  with  usage,  it  should,  like  current  coin,  be  called 
in,  and  from  the  mint  of  genius,  be  reissued  fresh  and  new"  —  reissued 
with  what  Christopher  Morley  would  call  "a  propriety." 

So  we  have  come  around  the  circle.  An  essay  is  something  worth 
saying,  well  said;  that  is  not  a  definition.  Apparently  the  essayists,  even 
when  they  have  tried,  have  not  been  able  to  reveal  the  whole  secret  of 
their  art.  Let  us  turn  the  question  over  to  a  critic  and  see  what  help  he 
can  give.  "The  essay  is  a  chameleon,"  says  Brander  Matthews  —  and 
that's  no  definition ! 
—  Winnifred  King  Rugg.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  1,  1945.    Reprinted  by 

permission  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

EXAMPLE  20 

SCOTLAND  KEEPS   ITS   PERSONALITY 

There  is  majesty  about  Edinburgh  unmatched  in  any  British  city. 
Though  the  nation  it  leads  exists  no  longer  as  a  national  entity  it  is 
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distinctly  and  dramatically  a  capital  —  and  the  capital  of  a  kingdom. 
It  is  "the  rock"  that  does  it,  the  Castle  and  the  massive  escarpment 
covered  with  ancient  buildings  that  rise  out  of  the  body  of  the  town  like 
a  crowned  head.  It's  the  "Royal  Mile,"  the  High  Street  that  runs  along 
the  spine  of  the  rock  from  Edinburgh  Castle  to  Holyrood.  It's  the  Kings 
Park,  that  strange  pleasure  ground  of  stern  bare  hills  topped  by 
"Arthur's  Seat"  that  forms  the  background  for  this  historic  pageant. 

No  wonder  the  royal  family  and  particularly  the  Scottish  queen,  the 
first  since  the  tragic  Mary  Stuart,  are  popular  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
most  royalist  city  in  Britain  and  the  proudest.  Every  child  that  walks 
in  Princess  Street  keeps  step  with  the  parade  of  Scottish  history  forever 
marching  along  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  a  city  of  monu- 
ments where  nothing  is  forgotten  and  the  sixth  sense  is  the  sense  of 
continuity. 

If  anyone  hopes  or  fears  that  two  hundred  years  of  the  same  govern- 
ment, the  same  experience,  the  same  currency  and  communications 
system  and  what  passes  for  the  same  language  makes  two  peoples  alike 
or  blots  out  the  character  or  culture  of  the  smaller  partner  he  need  only 
cross  the  invisible  border  dividing  40,000,000  Englishmen  from 
5,000,000  Scots  to  realize  his  mistake. 

The  differences  are  startling.  Take  the  so-called  common  language. 
The  Scot  has  never  gotten  over  saying  "aye,"  pronounced  like  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  for  yes  or  "gamp"  for  umbrella.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  The  Glasgow  Herald,  explained  that  his 
paper  was  not  "thirled,"  meaning  bound  to  the  Conservative  party. 

The  English  more  and  more  speak  of  themselves  as  British,  but  the 
Scots  are  at  pains  to  emphasize  and  preserve  their  Scottishness. 

—  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick.  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  27,  1945.    Reprinted  by 
permission  of  The  New  York  Times. 

EXAMPLE  21 

BEYOND   UTOPIA 

A  map  of  the  world  that  does  not  include  Utopia  is  not  worth  even 
glancing  at,  for  it  leaves  out  the  one  country  at  which  Humanity  is 
always  landing.  And  when  Humanity  lands  there,  it  looks  out,  and, 
seeing  a  better  country,  sets  sail.  Progress  is  the  realization  of  Utopias. 
—  Oscar  Wilde,  The  Soul  of  Alan  under  Socialism. 

It  is  inherent  in  human  nature  to  tend  to  give  greatest  attention  and 
greatest  weight  to  the  most  immediate  needs  and  desires.  A  boy  or  girl 
longs  to  finish  grade  school  and  to  leave  childhood  and  its  inferior  status 
behind.  That  step  seems  to  be  the  greatest  of  a  lifetime.  A  few  years 
later,  as  higher  schooling  draws  to  a  close,  there  is  an  intense  desire  to 
be  on  one's  own,  and  again  that  one  step  seems  so  important  that,  in 
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comparison  with  it,  the  remaining  problems  of  life  appear  to  be  simple. 
Then  follows  desire  for  a  mate  and  for  a  home,  and  so  it  continues 
through  life;  at  each  point  the  next  step  appears  to  be  the  one  important 
remaining  hurdle. 

There  are  some  universal  cravings  which,  being  seldom  fully  satis- 
fied, accumulate  in  the  general  social  consciousness  until  their  satis- 
faction seems  to  be  the  great  human  need.  Men  think  that  if  these  wants 
should  be  filled,  the  remaining  way  would  be  clear.  Whoever  concen- 
trates his  attention  on  them  is  thought  to  be  a  "practical"  person; 
whoever  shows  keen  interest  in  more  distant  ends  is  frequently  classed 
as  idealist  or  dreamer. 

Utopias  for  the  most  part  have  dealt  with  elemental  needs  of  men, 
such  as  abundance  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing;  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion, freedom  from  excessive  toil;  peace  and  leisure,  and  opportunity 
for  self-expression  free  from  frustration.  To  present  a  clear  picture  of  a 
society  in  which  these  needs  would  be  securely  met  is  to  make  a  moving 
appeal  to  the  spirits  of  men.  There  is  a  general  conviction  that,  given 
fulfillment  of  human  need  in  these  respects,  life  would  be  good,  and 
that  if  any  problems  should  remain  they  would  be  of  less  critical  import 
and  could  be  faced  with  confidence. 

This  conviction  survives  the  nearly  universal  experience  of  everyday 
life  that  as  any  goal  is  won,  no  matter  how  eagerly  it  has  been  sought, 
the  satisfaction  of  its  possession  tends  to  fade,  and  other  cravings  arise 
in  its  place.  This  almost  universal  expectation,  though  contrary  to 
almost  universal  human  experience,  is  evidence  of  the  importance 
which  immediate  incentives  play  in  biological  survival. 

So  rarely  is  it  the  lot  of  men  to  fulfill  all  their  obvious  needs  and 
desires  that  seldom  are  they  without  immediate  pressing  wants,  and 
seldom  does  the  question  arise  as  to  what  would  be  the  value  of  living 
if  all  these  needs  should  be  securely  filled.  Edward  Bellamy,  in  one  of 
his  notebooks,  pointed  out  one  advantage  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
He  wrote,  "The  fact  that  all  the  world  goes  after  money  saves  a  man 
the  necessity  of  anxiously  debating  what  his  life  is  for."  Even  to  raise 
the  question  implies  an  impractical  vein  in  the  questioner.  Yet  a  dis- 
cussion of  Utopia  which  does  not  look  beyond  Utopia  is  sadly  incom- 
plete. It  may  even  be  true  that  until  one  has  looked  beyond  Utopia, 
and  thereby  has  seen  it  in  its  larger  setting,  his  view  of  Utopia  will  be 
so  out  of  perspective  as  to  be  misleading. 

What  lies  beyond  Utopia?  The  answer  differs  greatly  for  different 
people.  There  are  men  of  so  coarse  texture  that  only  animal  satisfactions 
appeal  to  them.  Take  away  interest  in  food  and  sex  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  physical  activity,  such  as  sports  or  war,  and  their  life  becomes 
flat.  Other  men  and  women  are  somewhat  more  highly  organized, 
and  find  the  stimulus  of  ambition  to  be  less  evanescent.  Such  persons 
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supply  much  of  the  leadership  in  business,  in  politics,  and  in  social 
competition. 

All  primitive  incentives  are  highly  subject  to  fading.  As  we  ascend 
the  scale  of  human  interests,  increasingly  we  find  values  that  are  more 
enduring.  But  even  this  is  not  a  universal  rule.  Whoever  wrote  Ec- 
clesiastes  gave  the  world's  classic  expression  to  the  disillusionment 
which  so  generally  accompanies  the  fulfillment  of  specific  human  hopes: 

I  communed  with  mine  own  heart,  saying,  Lo,  I  am  come  to  great 
estate,  and  have  gotten  more  wisdom  than  all  they  that  have  been 
before  me  in  Jerusalem;  yea,  my  heart  had  great  experience  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.  And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to 
know  madness  and  folly:  I  perceived  that  this  also  is  vexation  of 
spirit. 

I  said  in  mine  heart,  Go  to  now,  I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth, 
therefore  enjoy  pleasure;  and,  behold,  this  also  is  vanity.  I  made  me 
great  works;  I  builded  me  houses;  I  planted  me  vineyards;  I  made  me 
gardens  and  orchards.  .  .  .  And  whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept 
not  from  them,  I  withheld  not  my  heart  from  my  joy.  .  .  .  Then  I 
looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had  wrought  .  .  .  and,  behold, 
all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  hated  life.  .  .  . 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  influential  wife  of 
Louis  XIV,  re-echoed  the  words  of  this  preacher  of  ancient  times:  "I 
have  been  young  and  beautiful,"  she  wrote  to  her  niece,  "I  have  tasted 
many  pleasures;  I  have  been  universally  beloved.  At  a  more  advanced 
age  I  have  passed  years  in  the  intercourse  of  talent  and  wit,  and  I 
solemnly  protest  to  you,  that  all  conditions  leave  a  frightful  void." 

The  writer  recalls  the  pathetic,  eager  seriousness  with  which  a  man 
of  great  wealth  once  asked  him  to  bear  his  message  to  the  students  of 
Antioch  College.  "Won't  you  tell  them,"  he  said,  "that  riches  do  not 
bring  happiness."  Since  but  few  can  achieve  material  wealth,  and  not 
all  of  them  have  a  feeling  of  social  responsibility  and  capacity  for 
expressing  reflective  thought,  there  are  not  many  who  will  send  such  a 
message,  and  perhaps  even  fewer  who  will  believt  it. 

A  man's  body  can  live  in  but  a  very  narrow  range  of  temperature. 
A  little  too  hot  or  too  cold,  and  he  suffers;  with  greater  extremes,  he 
dies.  Similarly  a  man  can  thrive  in  but  a  narrow  range  as  to  wants; 
that  is,  if  needs  are  too  pressing,  life  ceases,  or  loses  its  zest.  When  all 
his  wants  are  filled,  he  may  perish  of  tedium.  Between  the  pressure  of 
too  much  want,  which  kills  the  spirits  of  men,  and  makes  them  wish 
they  never  had  been  born,  and  the  satiating  of  all  desire,  which  leaves 
life  flat  and  tasteless,  or  even  repulsive,  man  must  steer  his  course  with 
wisdom,  with  humility  and  self-control,  and  perchance  with  faith. 
The  zest  which  we  would  have  for  life  must  be  maintained  by  travail 
of  spirit.  It  will  not  of  necessity  follow  any  material  Utopia. 
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Inequality  of  wealth  —  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  does  no  good  —  has  had 
some  beneficial  effects.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  in  revealing  to  us  that 
Utopia  may  not  mean  felicity.  Were  all  men  equally  poor  and  in  need, 
they  might  all  alike  believe  that  material  abundance  would  surely 
bring  happiness  (as  so  large  a  part  of  mankind  believes  now),  and  there 
would  be  no  one  to  point  out  their  delusion.  Then,  when  abundance 
should  be  secured  for  all,  what  universal  disillusionment  would  result! 
Perhaps  mankind  could  not  survive  such  unanimous  disappointment. 
Is  it  not  fortunate  that  some  men,  favored  with  all  that  wealth  and 
position  can  buy,  have  served  as  scouts  —  to  spy  out  the  land  and  bring 
back  reports  of  that  they  found? 

Such  men  tell  us  that  happiness  is  far  more  complex  and  elusive  than 
we  have  realized.  Few  will  believe  them,  yet  those  who  believe  least  very 
often  have  no  resources  of  interest  except  animal  appetites.  As  Moses  led 
his  people  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  until  they  should  have  the 
stamina  to  live  in  the  Promised  Land,  do  not  men  today  need  training 
for  abundance  before  it  is  thrown  into  their  laps?  Is  it  not  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  prepare  for  Utopia  by  thinking  beyond  it? 

Utopia  will  not  answer  the  more  profound  problems  of  life.  It  will 
only  release  men  from  immediate  preoccupation  with  material  want  so 
that  they  can  be  aware  of  deeper  issues.  For  every  hundred  men  who 
can  stand  adversity,  there  may  be  only  ten,  or  only  one,  who  can  stand 
Utopia.  Shakespeare  has  Hecate  say  in  Macbeth: 

And  you  all  know  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

Terrible  as  world  conditions  are,  the  great  problem  of  mankind 
today  is  not  to  achieve  Utopia,  but  to  be  prepared  to  survive  it.  A 
beautiful  world  is  further  away  than  a  well-fed,  prosperous  one. 

What  would  men  do  in  Utopia?  They  would  do  the  things  they  had 
learned  along  the  way;  for  only  those  things  would  they  have  appetites, 
only  in  them  would  they  take  pleasure.  What  would  Alexander  the 
Great  do  in  Utopia?  He  would  start  out  to  conquer  the  world,  not 
because  of  poverty  or  hunger,  not  because  of  "the  economic  deter- 
mination of  history,"  but  because  of  a  dominant  physiological  drive, 
and  he  would  know  no  other  way.  It  was  Alexander's  great  tutor  and 
teacher,  Aristotle,  who  said  in  his  "Politics": 

There  are  crimes  of  which  the  motive  is  want;  and  for  these 
Phaleas  expects  to  find  a  cure  in  the  equalization  of  property,  which 
will  take  away  from  a  man  the  temptation  to  be  a  highwayman,  be- 
cause he  is  hungry  and  cold.  But  want  is  not  the  sole  incentive  to 
crime;  men  desire  to  gratify  some  passion  which  preys  upon  them,  or 
they  are  eager  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  are  unaccompanied  with 
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pain,  and  therefore  they  commit  crimes.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  the 
greatest  crimes  are  caused  by  excess  and  not  by  necessity.  Men  do  not 
become  tyrants  in  order  that  they  may  not  suffer  cold. 

Edward  Bellamy,  keen  observer  that  he  was,  writing  in  his  journal 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  expressed  about  the  same  opinion  as  Aristotle: 

It  is  probably  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  desire  of  transmitting 
wealth  to  descendants  or  leaving  it  to  our  families  is  a  motive  essential 
to  great  zeal  in  the  accumulation  of  riches.  ...  If  very  rich  men  are 
childless  as  they  often  are,  or  wifeless  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  do  we 
observe  them  less  devoted  to  their  passion  of  accumulation?  .  .  .  The 
gold-hunters  prosecute  their  endless  task  because,  by  the  subde  proc- 
ess of  association  of  ideas,  wealth  in  itself  has  come  to  seem  valuable 
to  them,  although  the  only  ends  for  which  it  is  valuable  are  long  ago 
secured. 

It  is  not  only  among  men  of  power  that  interests  are  determined  by 
the  cultural  set  of  mind,  rather  than  by  opportunity.  I  recall  as  a  boy 
hearing  the  talk  of  two  farmer  boys  who  had  returned  from  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  1893.  Though  within  reach  of  all  its  marvels,  their  days 
had  alternated  between  the  Chicago  stock  yards  and  houses  of  prosti- 
tution. They  would  have  the  same  interests  in  Utopia,  and  they  would 
soon  find  life  unutterably  dull. 

If  all  men  were  today  transported  to  Utopia,  for  a  time  they  would 
be  on  vacation.  They  would  rest  their  weary  bones,  and  would  eat 
what  they  always  had  desired  but  hitherto  could  not  afford.  Then 
boredom  would  begin.  They  would  seek  stirring  experience.  Limited 
to  the  range  of  interests  they  had  achieved,  they  would  do  those  things 
for  which  they  had  appetite  and  interests. 

Economic  and  social  justice  may  maintain  a  controlled  range  of 
economic  temperature  within  which  life  may  function  best,  but  it  will 
not  supply  lasting  incentives  for  living,  nor  will  it  find  them  already  in 
existence.  They  must  be  achieved.  In  the  end  we  are  driven  back  to 
that  age-old  truth,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you."  It  is  well 
that  the  approach  to  Utopia  be  gradual,  so  that  little  by  little  we  may 
be  tempered  to  the  unprecedented  demands  it  will  put  upon  the 
human  spirit. 

But  just  as  in  physical  life  too  hot  or  too  cold  are  equally  fatal,  so  too 
much  want  is  as  destructive  as  too  little.  Society  still  has  far  to  go  to 
achieve  that  degree  of  economic  well-being  in  which,  while  man  must 
work  to  live,  life  for  many  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  a  search 
for  enduring  values.  It  is  well  for  the  approach  to  Utopia  to  be  unin- 
terrupted, for  time  not  spent  in  motion  is  time  lost,  and  it  may  be  death. 

Given  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  neither  satiety  nor  extreme 
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want,  if  the  energies  and  interests  of  men  should  come  to  be  focused  on 
achievements  of  imperishable  worth,  instead  of  being  consumed  in 
conflict  with  each  other  or  with  external  nature,  each  decade  might  see 
as  great  progress  toward  the  goal  as  does  a  century  today.  The  way  at 
best  will  be  long  and  difficult,  yet  it  is  faith  that  the  potential  values  of 
life  are  worth  living  and  working  for  which  gives  courage,  hope,  and 
enthusiasm  to  thinking  men. 

—  Arthur  E.  Morgan.   The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  XXVII,  52,  Dec.  29,  1945. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 


chapter  in  The  Paragraph 


I.  What  a  Paragraph  Is 

Paragraph  Defined 

Even  the  least  observant  and  most  unreflective  reader  is  aware 
that  the  pages  of  a  book  are  not  printed  solid  but  are  broken 
up  by  blank  spaces.  Generally  there  is  an  uncompleted  line  of 
print  and  the  following  line  is  "indented,"  that  is,  set  in  from 
the  left-hand  margin  of  the  page.  Such  a  reader  knows  that  the 
sentence  or  group  of  sentences  between  two  successive  indentions 
is  called  a  "paragraph."  If  he  is  the  sort  of  person  who  punctuates 
his  sentences  to  taste,  who  puts  in  what  seems  to  him  a  reasonable 
number  of  periods,  semicolons,  and  commas,  he  is  likely  to  make 
paragraphs  on  the  same  basis. 

Punctuation  is  determined,  however,  not  by  appearance  but 
by  logic.  A  period  at  the  end  of  a  group  of  words  indicates  to  the 
reader  that  taken  together  they  express  a  single  complete  thought. 
A  paragraph  indention,  or  break  on  the  written  or  printed  page, 
is  an  emphatic  form  of  punctuation.  It  signifies  that  the  group 
of  sentences  taken  together  constitutes  a  larger  unit  of  thought. 
The  distinction  between  a  sentence  and  a  paragraph  is  that  a 
sentence  expresses  an  idea,  a  paragraph  develops  or  elaborates  an 
idea  sufficiently  for  the  writer's  immediate  purpose.  To  what 
extent  a  writer  should  develop  an  idea  depends  on  the  group  of 
readers  he  has  in  mind.  He  must  make  the  idea  intelligible  to 
them.  This  means  that  he  must  take  into  consideration  their 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  must  convince  them,  if 
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necessary,  of  the  truth  of  his  statement;  he  must  interest  them 
in  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  development  of  an  idea  A 
paragraph  may  be  briefly  defined  as  a  sentence  or  a  group  of 
sentences  which  develops  a  single  idea. 

Paragraph  Length 

This  definition  provides  for  very  short  paragraphs,  even  for 
one  of  a  single  sentence.  But  such  paragraphs  are  rare  in  good 
expository  writing.1  Occasionally  they  are  used  as  a  summary  or 
a  transition  or  to  give  emphasis  by  vigorous  exclamatory  state- 
ment. Like  other  means  of  emphasis,  the  very  short  paragraph 
loses  its  effectiveness  if  used  too  frequently.  Also  by  its  brevity  it 
may  sacrifice  the  expansion  of  an  idea  essential  to  the  thought 
of  the  whole  composition.  Logically  no  arbitrary  limits  can  be 
set  to  the  length  of  a  paragraph.  It  may  consist  of  one  word  or 
several  pages  of  print.  Practically,  however,  the  writer  must  take 
into  consideration  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  modern  reader  is 
accustomed  to  relatively  short  paragraphs.  He  associates  long 
unbroken  stretches  of  print  with  serious,  heavy,  and  probably 
dull  reading.  His  instinctive  reaction  establishes  a  convention 
which  writers  may  ignore  only  at  their  own  risk,  because  habit 
determines  the  limits  to  which  his  attention  may  be  held. 

As  a  practical  means,  however,  of  criticizing  his  own  writing 
the  student  should  bear  in  mind  this  statement  by  Barrett 
Wendell:  "I  may  roughly  say  that  a  paragraph  of  less  than  one 
hundred  words  —  of  a  third  of  a  page  of  print  or  less  —  is  dis- 
tinctly short;  and  that  a  paragraph  of  more  than  three  hundred 
words  —  of  more  than  a  page  —  is  distinctly  long."  2  If  the 
writer  finds  himself  going  beyond  these  limits  in  either  direction 
he  should  at  once  question  the  logical  necessity  of  his  paragraph 
division. 

Exercise.  Examine  the  paragraphing  of  any  book  you  happen  to  be 
studying  or  reading.  Take  a  section  of  about  ten  pages:  determine  the 

*  Single-sentence  paragraphs  constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  number 
of  paragraphs.  See  Edwin  H.  Lewis,  The  History  of  the  English  Paragraph  (CwSgo- 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1894),  pp.  22-25.  ^nicago. 

'English  Composition  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901),  ^  121. 
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median  paragraph  length:  discover  the  greatest  variation  in  either 
direction  from  this  norm.  Outline  this  section  by  paragraph  topic  sen- 
tences. Analyze  and  criticize  the  planning  of  the  work  as  you  have  it 
thus  outlined. 


Function  of  the  Paragraph 

Although  the  division  of  a  composition  into  paragraphs  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader,  it  also  per- 
forms a  valuable  service  to  the  writer.  It  assists  him  in  two  ways. 
First,  in  the  planning  of  his  composition,  he  deals  with  units 
which  can  be  so  grouped  and  so  marshaled  as  to  secure  an 
orderly,  logical  unfolding  of  his  ideas.  Second,  in  the  actual 
process  of  writing,  it  enables  him  to  divide  his  task,  to  break 
up  his  work  into  parts  of  such  size  that  he  is  confronted  with  but 
one  problem  at  a  time.  Every  paragraph  or  closely  related  group 
of  paragraphs  may  be  regarded  as  a  miniature  composition. 
The  writer  is  confronted  with  the  same  problems  that  arise  in 
the  writing  of  a  chapter  or  a  book.  The  questions  What  shall  I  say? 
How  shall  I  say  it?  must  be  definitely  answered  before  an  effective 
paragraph  can  be  written.  Whoever  has  learned  to  construct 
single  paragraphs  of  excellence  has  gone  far  toward  the  mastery 
of  the  art  of  composition. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  student  should  learn  what  a 
paragraph  is,  the  processes  by  which  it  is  developed,  and  the 
structural  devices  by  which  it  becomes  an  organized  whole. 

Two  Ways  of  Studying  Paragraphs 

Human  beings  may  be  studied  from  two  distinct  points  of  view. 
Man,  the  thinking  animal,  is  a  highly  complex  organism.  As  such 
he  is  the  subject  of  study  by  the  biological  sciences;  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  psychology.  But  he  seldom  lives  by  and  for  him. 
self;  he  is  bound  to  others  by  innumerable  ties:  kinship,  affection, 
social  interaction,  political  cooperation,  economic  dependence. 
Hence  we  have  the  social  sciences  such  as  sociology,  social  psy- 
chology, economics,  and  political  science. 

In  like  manner,   the   paragraph   may   be   considered   as  an 
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individual  unit  having  an  organic  structure  of  its  own,  more  or 
less  independent  of  other  paragraphs.  But  a  paragraph  is  gener- 
ally found  in  connection  with  other  paragraphs,  and  must  con- 
form to  the  structure  of  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  A  para- 
graph may  therefore  be  studied  from  two  points  of  view:  as  an 
independent  unit,  complete  in  itself,  made  up  of  sentences;  as  a 
related  unit,  combining  with  other  paragraphs  to  form  a  larger 
whole. 

A  composition  may  consist  of  a  single  paragraph.  Accounts  of 
simple  incidents,  short  descriptions,  editorial  comments  on  social 
or  political  conditions  often  require  only  one  paragraph.  Fre- 
quently a  paragraph  may  be  isolated  from  its  context  and  without 
any  alteration  be  allowed  to  stand  as  an  independent  unit.  All 
of  these  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  study  of  the 
paragraph. 

First,  the  related  paragraph  does  not  differ  essentially  in  its 
structure  from  the  independent  paragraph.  The  related  para- 
graph may  be  modified  to  show  its  connection  with  what  has 
preceded  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  is  to  follow.  Special 
types  of  paragraphs  may  be  necessary  to  secure  proper  articula- 
tion of  the  whole  composition.  These  modifications  and  special 
forms  will  be  taken  up  later  under  the  discussion  of  the  Related 
Paragraph  on  pages  196ff.  But  the  internal  structure  of  the  two 
types  is  the  same.  The  fundamental  principles  of  paragraph 
structure  may,  therefore,  be  discovered  by  a  study  of  the  para- 
graph as  an  independent  unit,  complete  in  itself,  made  up  of 
sentences. 

II.  The  Topic  Sentence 

Since,  according  to  definition,  a  paragraph  is  the  development 
of  a  single  idea,  the  fundamental  requirement  for  the  writing  of  a 
good  paragraph  is  that  the  writer  should  have  this  single  idea 
clearly  in  mind  and  that  be  should  be  able  to  write  it  down  in 
a  good  sentence.  He  may  or  may  not  use  this  sentence  as  a  part 
of  the  finished  paragraph.  But  the  important  point  is  that  he 
should  keep  this  sentence  in  mind  and  that  he  should  regard  it 
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as  the  end  or  aim  to  which  every  idea  in  the  paragraph  must  con- 
tribute. 

This  sentence,  whether  included  in  the  paragraph  itself  or  im- 
plied, is  called  the  "topic  sentence."  By  expressly  stating  the  cen- 
tral idea  in  one  sentence  —  or  in  parts  of  two  sentences  —  the 
writer  gives  merely  the  help  that  the  reader  may  reasonably 
expect  if  he  is  to  follow  the  discussion  intelligently.  It  is  commonly 
found  in  that  type  of  writing  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
give  information  to  the  reader  or  to  influence  his  opinion.  This 
includes  exposition,  argument,  and  that  kind  of  description  or 
narration  which  is  essentially  informative.  Such  writing  is  logical 
in  its  methods.1  In  a  series  of  paragraphs,  the  topic  sentences, 
whether  placed  first  or  last,  furnish  the  reader  with  a  conven- 
ient means  of  recapitulating,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  main  points 
of  the  series. 

Topic  Sentence  First 

In  a  majority  of  paragraphs  the  topic  sentence  comes  at  the 
beginning,  as  either  the  first  or  second  sentence.  This  is  generally 
true  when  ideas  require  definition  or  when  a  general  truth  is  to 
be  established  by  examples  or  illustrations.  The  two  paragraphs 
that  follow  exemplify  this  statement,  the  first  a  paragraph  of 
definition,  the  second  one  of  details  to  support  a  general  state- 
ment. 

The  essence  of  the  State  is  that  it  is  the  repository  of  the  collective 
force  of  its  citizens.  This  force  takes  two  forms,  one  internal  and  one 
external.  The  internal  form  is  the  law  and  the  police;  the  external  form 
is  the  power  of  waging  war,  as  embodied  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
State  is  constituted  by  the  combination  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  a  cer- 
tain area  using  their  united  force  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  a 
Government.  In  a  civilized  State,  force  is  only  employed  against  its 
own  citizens  in  accordance  with  rules  previously  laid  down,  which 
constitute   the   criminal   law.   But   the   employment  of  force  against 

1  The  other  type  of  writing,  which  seeks  not  so  much  to  inform  the  reader  as  to 
stimulate  his  imagination,  is  less  formal  and  may  at  first  seem  even  without  any 
definite  plan.  For  this  reason,  this  chapter  will  consider  primarily  paragraphs  of  the 
logical  type  and  will  leave  to  the  special  chapters  on  description  and  narration  a 
discussion  of  their  special  methods. 
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foreigners  is  not  regulated  by  any  code  of  rules,  and  proceeds,  with  few 
exceptions,  according  to  some  real  or  fancied  national  interest. 

—  Bertrand  Russell,  Why  Men  Fight.  New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1917, 
Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  the 
present  publisher. 

The  life  of  the  average  man,  especially  if  he  was  a  city  dweller,  was 
profoundly  changed  by  this  development  [the  formation  of  large 
corporations].  Almost  everything  he  ate  and  wore,  the  furnishings  of 
his  house,  the  tools  he  used,  the  transportation  he  employed,  were  made 
or  controlled  by  trusts.  When  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  he  ate  bacon 
packed  by  the  beef  trust,  seasoned  his  eggs  with  salt  made  by  the 
Michigan  salt  trust,  sweetened  his  coffee  with  sugar  refined  by  the 
American  Sugar  trust,  lit  his  American  Tobacco  Company  cigar  with 
a  Diamond  Match  Company  match.  Then  he  rode  to  work  on  a  bicycle 
built  by  the  bicycle  trust  or  on  a  trolley  car  operating  under  a  monopo- 
listic franchise  and  running  on  steel  rails  made  by  United  States  Steel. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  his  food  was  better,  his  transportation  more 
efficient,  than  a  generation  earlier.  What  the  average  man  noticed 
most  was  the  effect  of  trusts  on  the  business  life  of  his  community.  Local 
industry  dried  up,  factories  went  out  of  business  or  were  absorbed, 
mortgages  were  placed  with  Eastern  banks  or  insurance  companies, 
and  neighbors  who  worked  not  for  themselves  but  for  distant  cor- 
porations were  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  policy  over  which  they 
had  no  control. 

—  Allan  Nevins  and  Henry  Steele  Commager,  The  Pocket  History  of  the  United  States. 
New  York:  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  1943.  Copyright,  1942,  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  topic  sentence  might  be  and  fre- 
quently is  the  second  rather  than  the  first  sentence  of  a  para- 
graph. It  often  has  to  yield  precedence  to  something  more  impor- 
tant, a  sentence  —  or  at  least  part  of  a  sentence  —  that  shows 
the  relation  of  the  paragraph  to  the  preceding  paragraphs,  or 
that  points  out  the  importance  of  the  topic  itself.  Note  the  func- 
tion of  the  first  sentence  and  the  position  of  the  topic  sentence  in 
each  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  assert  one  very  simple  principle,  as 
entitled  to  govern  absolutely  the  dealings  of  society  with  the  individual 
in  the  way  of  compulsion  and  control,  whether  the  means  used  be 
physical  force  in  the  form  of  legal  penalties,  or  the  moral  coercion  of 
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public  opinion.  That  principle  is,  that  the  sole  end  for  which  mankind 
are  warranted,  individually  or  collectively,  in  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number,  is  self-protection.  That  the 
only  purpose  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully  exercised  over  any 
member  of  a  civilized  community,  against  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm 
to  others.  His  own  good,  either  physical  or  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient 
warrant.  He  cannot  rightfully  be  compelled  to  do  or  forbear  because 
it  will  make  him  happier,  because,  in  the  opinions  of  others,  to  do  so 
would  be  wise,  or  even  right.  These  are  good  reasons  for  remonstrating 
with  him,  or  reasoning  with  him,  or  persuading  him,  or  entreating 
him,  but  not  for  compelling  him,  or  visiting  him  with  any  evil  in  case 
he  do  otherwise.  To  justify  that,  the  conduct  from  which  it  is  desired 
to  deter  him  must  be  calculated  to  produce  evil  to  some  one  else. 
The  only  part  of  the  conduct  of  any  one,  for  which  he  is  amenable  to 
society,  is  that  which  concerns  others.  In  the  part  which  merely  con- 
cerns himself,  his  independence  is,  of  right,  absolute.  Over  himself, 
over  his  own  body  and  mind,  the  individual  is  sovereign. 

—  John  Stuart  Mill,  On  Liberty,  Chap.  I. 

No,  I  am  not  discouraged  [by  the  failure  of  young  people  to  support 
the  churches].  I  see  religion  today  working  like  a  ferment  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  it  does  not  matter  that  it  is  not  called  religion,  and  it  matters 
less  that  it  is  denied  the  name  of  religion  even  by  the  professional 
religionists.  I  see  the  spirit  of  religion  working  in  the  minds  of  young 
men  and  women,  idealists,  as  all  true  spirits  are.  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
never  seen  less  selfishness  and  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  everyone 
than  I  see  now.  I  see  it  working  in  the  determination  of  those  who  long 
and  endeavor  to  smooth  away  inequalities  of  race.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  those,  particularly  in  this  country,  both  Negro  and  white, 
who  are  facing  intelligently  and  calmly  the  great  disunity  of  race  in 
this  country.  I  see  it  in  a  new  spirit  of  humility,  which  no  longer  boasts 
of  America  as  the  richest  and  greatest  country  in  the  world,  able  to 
stand  aloof  from  all  other  nations,  but  which  realizes  that  none  of  us 
can  afford  to  be  richer  than  everyone  else,  nor  ought  to  be,  and  that 
we  ought  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  there  is  that  which  even 
we  can  be  taught.  I  see  it  in  the  keenest  minds  in  every  country  and  of 
the  world,  few  of  whom  are  devoted  to  selfishness  rather  than  to  the 
solution  of  international  questions  on  a  basis  of  fairness  and  equality. 
In  the  old  days  those  minds  were  Napoleons  bent  on  empire.  Today 
they  are  MacDonalds  and  Roosevelts,  planning  together  how  to  divide 
the  burden  and  multiply  the  goods  of  the  world. 

—  Pearl  S.  Buck,  "What  Religion  Means  to  Me."  The  Forum,  October,  1936.  Re- 
printed by  special  permission  of  the  author. 
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Topic  Sentence  Both  First  and  Last 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  theme,  the  topic  may  be  stated 
not  only  at  the  beginning  but  also  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  repetition  is  not  in  identi- 
cally the  same  words.  The  restatement  at  the  end,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  suggests  what  has  been  brought  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentences. 

Air  and  how  it  feels  to  a  fast-moving  body:  that  is  perhaps  the  basic 
fact  of  human  flight.  If  I  had  a  son  who  wanted  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
flier  I  should  not  prepare  him  by  teaching  him  how  to  drive.  Wheels 
and  wings  have  nothing  in  common.  Nor  should  I  make  him  balance 
in  high  places,  or  teach  him  all  about  motors.  And  I  should  certainly 
not  teach  him  how  to  screw  up  his  courage.  I  should  give  him  a  feel 
for  the  air  by  letting  him  play  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  held  outside 
an  automobile  window  at  fair  speed.  Even  I  like  to  hold  my  hand  out 
there  and  feel  how  the  speed-stiffened  air  presses  against  it  and  pushes 
and  pulls  as  I  form  it  into  different  shapes  and  tilt  it  at  different  angles. 
For  this  —  the  push  and  suction  of  fast-flowing  air  —  is  what  your 
wings  if  they  were  sentient  would  feel.  If  you  have  felt  it  you  have 
already  some  understanding  of  wings. 

Most  of  the  flying  that  is  done  in  war  and  peace  is  done  not  on 
instruments,  but  by  the  natural  senses  of  trained  men.  How  does  a 
pilot's  natural  air  sense  work?  It  is  not  a  new  sense  at  all;  what  used  to 
be  called  the  Flying  Instinct  is  merely  ordinary  sense  perception  doing 
new  and  unexpected  jobs;  or  perhaps  ordinary  sensory  jobs,  done  by 
new  and  unexpected  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  "Now  I  get  it!" 
cries  the  student  while  he  is  learning  how  to  fly  a  curve.  "I  get  it  by 
the  seat  of  my  pants!"  And  from  then  on  he  is  no  longer  afraid  to  let 
the  ground  tilt  up  in  his  curves,  for  he  suddenly  knows  exactly  how 
steep  he  must  make  his  bank  to  keep  his  equilibrium:  just  steep  enough 
to  keep  him  sitting  in  his  seat  without  sideways  pull,  as  in  an  automobile 
on  a  curve  banked  just  right  for  his  speed.  The  official  term  for  flight 
by  the  pilot's  natural  senses,  rather  than  on  instruments,  is  "contact," 
i.e.,  visual  contact  with  the  ground.  But  the  airport  term  for  it,  "flying 
by  the  seat  of  your  pants,"  is  more  descriptive.  Though  all  the  pilot's 
information  is  not  gathered  that  way,  most  other  ways  of  sensing  are 
of  similarly  unofficial  unorthodox  character. 

—  Wolfgang  Langewiesche,  "The  Three  Secrets  of  Human  Flight."  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, April,  1941.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper's  Magazine  and  of  the 
author. 
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In  a  long  paragraph,  especially  in  one  filled  with  details  or  ex- 
amples, this  restatement  at  the  end  serves  not  only  for  emphasis 
but  also  to  keep  the  reader's  or  hearer's  attention  from  going 
astray.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  speaking,  in  which  repetition 
is  essential.  In  skillful  hands,  this  restatement  may  be  so  phrased 
as  to  give  also  an  indication  of  the  direction  the  thought  is  to 
take.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  paragraph  from  an 
address  by  President  Eliot.  In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  he 
emphasizes  his  point  that  "the  constructive  imagination  finds 
play  ...  in  the  whole  field  of  physical  and  biological  research." 

The  educated  world  needs  to  recognize  the  new  varieties  of  construc- 
tive imagination.  Dante  gave  painful  years  to  picturing  on  many  pages 
of  his  immortal  comedy  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise  the  most 
horrible  monsters  and  tortures,  and  the  most  loathsome  and  noisome 
abominations  that  his  fervid  imagination  could  concoct  out  of  his  own 
bitter  experiences  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  cruel  times. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  l  spent  many  laborious  years  in  searching  for  and 
putting  together  the  scattered  evidences  that  the  geological  processes 
by  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  made  ready  for  the  use  of  man 
have  been,  in  the  main,  not  catastrophic,  but  gradual  and  gentle;  and 
that  the  forces  which  have  been  in  action  through  past  ages  are,  for 
the  most  part,  similar  to  those  we  may  see  today  eroding  hills,  cutting 
canons,  making  placers,  marshes,  and  meadows,  and  forming  prairie 
and  ocean  floors.  He  first  imagined,  and  then  demonstrated,  that  the 
geologic  agencies  are  not  explosive  and  cataclysmal,  but  steady  and 
patient.  These  two  kinds  of  imagination  —  Dante's  and  Lyell's  —  are 
not  comparable,  but  both  are  manifestations  of  great  human  power. 
Zola  2  in  La  Bete  Humaine  contrives  that  ten  persons,  all  connected  with 
the  railroad  from  Paris  to  Havre,  shall  be  either  murderers,  or  mur- 
dered, or  both,  within  eighteen  months;  and  he  adds  two  railroad 
slaughters  criminally  procured.  The  conditions  of  time  and  place  are 
ingeniously  imagined,  and  no  detail  is  omitted  which  can  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  homicidal  fiction.  Contrast  this  kind  of  constructive  im- 
agination with  the  kind  which  conceived  the  great  wells  sunk  in  the 
solid  rock  below  Niagara  that  contain  the  turbines,  that  drive  the  dy- 
namos, that  generate  the  electric  force  that  turns  thousands  of  wheels 
and  lights  thousands  of  lamps  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  ad- 

1  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1797-1875),  a  distinguished  English  geologist  who  lectured 
in  the  United  States  during  four  visits. 

2  Zola,  Emile  (1840-1902),  the  great  French  novelist,  who  advocated  and  prac- 
ticed naturalism  in  fiction. 
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joining  territory;  or  with  the  kind  which  conceives  the  sending  of 
human  thoughts  across  three  thousand  miles  of  stormy  sea  instan- 
taneously on  nothing  more  substantial  than  ethereal  waves.  There  is 
no  crime,  cruelty,  or  lust  about  these  last  two  sorts  of  imagining.  No 
lurid  fire  of  hell  or  human  passion  illumines  their  scenes.  They  are 
calm,  accurate,  just  and  responsible;  and  nothing  but  beneficence  and 
increased  human  well-being  results  from  them.  There  is  going  to  be 
room  in  the  hearts  of  twentieth-century  men  for  a  high  admiration  of 
these  kinds  of  imagination,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  poet,  artist,  or 
dramatist. 

—  Charles  William  Eliot,  Education  for  Efficiency.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1909.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Topic  Sentence  Last 

For  various  reasons  the  topic  sentence  may  be  reserved  until  the 
end  of  the  paragraph.  It  may  be  so  placed  to  secure  the  effect 
of  climax.  More  commonly  it  is  deferred  because  the  reader  is 
unprepared  for  it;  he  needs  to  be  given  antecedent  information 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  him.  Further,  any  idea  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  prejudices  or  self-interest  of  the  reader  needs  to  be  led 
up  to  tactfully.  Students  instinctively  recognize  this  fact  when 
they  write  home  for  an  addition  to  their  allowance.  So  do  their 
parents.  Many  a  father  turns  at  once  to  the  last  page  of  a  letter 
to  see  how  much  it  will  cost  him.  Consider  the  position  of  the 
topic  sentence  in  each  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

Apart  from  trade,  the  interests  of  nations  coincide  in  all  that  makes 
what  we  call  civilization.  Inventions  and  discoveries  bring  benefit  to 
all.  The  progress  of  science  is  a  matter  of  equal  concern  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Whether  a  man  of  science  is  an  Englishman,  a  French- 
man, or  a  German  is  a  matter  of  no  real  importance.  His  discoveries 
are  open  to  all,  and  nothing  but  intelligence  is  required  in  order  to 
profit  by  them.  The  whole  world  of  art  and  literature  and  learning  is 
international;  what  is  done  in  one  country  is  not  done  for  that  country, 
but  for  mankind.  If  we  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  things  that  raise 
mankind  above  the  brutes,  what  are  the  things  that  make  us  think  the 
human  race  more  valuable  than  any  species  of  animals,  we  shall  find 
that  none  of  them  are  things  in  which  any  one  nation  can  have  ex- 
clusive property,  but  all  are  things  in  which  the  whole  world  can  share. 
Those  who  have  any  care  for  these  things,  those  who  wish  to  see  man- 
kind fruitful  in  the  work  which  men  alone  can  do,  will  take  little 
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account  of  national  boundaries,  and  have  little  care  to  what  state  a 
man  happens  to  owe  allegiance. 

—  Bertrand  Russell,  Political  Ideals.  New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1917.  Re- 
printed by  special  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  the 
present  publisher. 

It  is  an  ancient  platitude  of  historical  criticism  that  great  wars  and 
their  sequelae  are  inimical  to  the  fine  arts,  and  particularly  to  the 
arts  of  letters.  The  kernel  of  truth  in  it  lies  in  the  obvious  fact  that  a 
people  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence  have  no  time  for  such 
concerns,  which  demand  not  only  leisure  but  also  a  certain  assured 
feeling  of  security,  well-being  and  self-sufficiency  —  in  brief,  the  thing 
often  called  aristocratic  (or  sometimes  intellectual)  detachment.  No 
man  ever  wrote  good  poetry  with  his  wife  in  parturition  in  the  next 
room,  or  the  police  preparing  to  raid  his  house,  or  his  shirt-tail  afire. 
He  needs  to  be  comfortable  to  do  it,  and  if  not  actually  comfortable, 
then  at  all  events  safe.  Wars  tend  to  make  life  uncomfortable  and 
unsafe  —  but  not,  it  must  be  observed,  inevitably  and  necessarily,  not 
always  and  invariably.  A  bitter  and  demoralizing  struggle  goes  with 
wars  that  are  lost,  and  the  same  struggle  goes  with  wars  that  are  won 
only  by  dint  of  stupendous  and  ruinous  effort,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
go  with  wars  that  are  won  easily.  These  last  do  not  palsy  and  asphyxiate 
the  artist,  as  he  is  palsied  and  asphyxiated  by  cholera  morbus,  suits 
for  damages,  or  marriage.  On  the  contrary,  they  pump  him  full  of 
ozone,  and  he  is  never  more  alive  and  lively  than  following  them. 

—  Henry  L.  Mencken,  Prejudices,  Fourth  Series.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
1924.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Topic  Sentence  Implied 

In  a  paragraph  of  this  type,  there  is  no  direct  statement  of  the 
theme  of  the  paragraph.  The  reader  is  left  to  make  the  inference 
from  the  facts  presented.  The  method  is  effective  only  when  the 
suggestion  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  The  writer  who  uses 
it  always  runs  a  risk  because  what  seems  absolutely  clear  to  him 
may  be  either  vague  or  ambiguous  to  his  readers.  When  the 
method  is  successful,  it  has  the  advantage  that  suggestion  has 
over  explicit  statement.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  reader  must 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  the  idea.  Whatever  he  gets  for 
himself  makes  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  what  is  merely 
told  to  him.  The  method  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  when  applied 
to  facts  with  which  the  reader  is  familiar,  as  in  the  following: 
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Not  long  ago  a  young  man  came  into  my  office  to  ask  me  for  a  letter 
to  the  Canadian  immigration  authorities  assuring  them  that  if  he  were 
admitted  into  the  Dominion  he  would  not  become  a  public  charge. 
I  knew  enough  of  his  family  and  their  circumstances  to  feel  quite  sure 
that  they  were  both  able  and  willing  to  have  such  assurances  given.  He 
seemed  a  very  simple,  straightforward,  and  wholly  unspectacular  young 
man,  and  I  naturally  inquired  why  he  wanted  to  go  to  Canada.  He 
replied  that  he  wanted  to  spend  the  winter  trapping  fur-bearing  animals 
on  the  scattered  lands  and  waters  just  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  the  conditions  of  that  country,  that  for 
long  periods  of  time  the  thermometer  ranged  from  sixty  to  eighty 
degrees  below  zero,  and  that  none  of  the  dependences,  much  less  the 
amenities,  of  civilization  were  at  hand.  My  questions  left  him  quite 
unmoved.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any  qualifying  experience 
in  such  matters,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  spent  two  winters  in 
northern  Maine  —  rather  successful  winters  - —  as  a  trapper.  Then  with 
a  very  quiet  smile  he  said,  half  apologetically,  "I  suppose  you  think 
I  am  a  little  crazy,  do  you  not?"  And  quite  impulsively  I  answered. 
"I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I  really  think  about  you.  I  am  wondering 
whether  I  do  not  see  in  you  the  last  survivor  of  the  pioneer.  I  wonder 
whether  you  are  not  in  fact  the  last  young  man  I  shall  ever  see  who  is 
not  afraid  of  the  dark  and  of  hardship,  and  wants  to  stand  on  his  own 
feet  and  force  his  own  way  by  the  vigor  of  his  own  spirit  and  the 
strength  of  his  own  hands."  I  gave  him  the  letter  he  wanted.  Perhaps 
as  I  write  these  sentences  he  is  setting  his  traps  amid  accumulating 
winter.  In  any  case,  I  am  thinking  of  him  and  remembering  that  of  all 
the  young  men  who  have  come  to  see  me  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
he  is  unique.  All  the  others,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  come  to  ask 
me  how  to  get  the  government,  or  some  philanthropy,  or  somebody 
else,  either  to  direct  them  or  to  provide  for  them,  in  return  for  sheltered 
service,  against  the  hazards  of  individual  enterprise. 

—  Newton  D.  Baker,  "The  Decay  of  Self-Reliance."  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  December, 
1934.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  direct  suggestion  of  the  idea  Mr.  Baker 
wishes  to  convey  in  the  title  of  the  essay.  He  also  gives  a  strong 
hint  in  the  phrase  "the  last  survivor  of  the  pioneer."  In  the 
last  sentence  he  suggests  the  inference  he  wishes  the  reader  to 
make.  He  does  not,  however,  state  it.  What  is  the  conclusion 
implied? 

It  needs  to  be  stated  explicitly  that  this  type  of  paragraph,  with 
the  topic  sentence  implied  and  not  stated,  belongs  to  the  skilled 
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craftsman.  For  the  ordinary  writer,  a  topic  sentence  is  a  primary 
necessity. 

III.  Development  of  the  Paragraph 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  has  to  do  only  with  the  preliminary 
steps  in  writing.  Let  us  assume  that  the  writer  has  thought  out  his 
subject,  has  outlined  it  either  on  paper  or  in  his  own  mind,  could 
if  necessary  sum  up  his  main  points  in  a  series  of  concise  well- 
ordered  sentences.  He  is  then  ready  to  begin  the  actual  process  of 
writing,  the  expansion  or  development  of  each  one  of  these  sum- 
marizing sentences  so  that  they  may  be  intelligible,  convincing, 
and  interesting  to  his  readers.  He  is  then  confronted  with  the 
question:  "What  shall  I  say?" 

The  primary  difficulty  that  confronts  an  inexperienced  writer  is, 
that  he  sees  no  necessity  of  saying  anything.  He  assumes  that  if  he 
understands  a  statement,  believes  it  to  be  true,  and  thinks  it  im- 
portant, everyone  else  will  also.  To  say  more  is  merely  to  elabo- 
rate the  obvious.  The  experienced  writer,  however,  is  able  to 
anticipate  the  questions,  the  doubts,  and  the  indifference  or  the 
hostility  of  his  readers.  Moreover,  the  inexperienced  writer  makes 
another  erroneous  assumption.  He  acts  as  if  his  readers  were 
all  alike.  The  experienced  writer  knows  that  he  is  addressing 
an  audience  which  varies  in  intelligence,  in  experience,  and  in 
interest.  Of  three  statements  of  the  same  idea,  only  one  may 
make  an  impression  on  any  given  reader.  One  man  may  be  struck 
by  an  illustration  that  coincides  with  his  own  experience;  another 
may  be  impressed  by  a  bit  of  logic;  and  the  attention  of  a  third 
may  be  caught  by  a  striking  figure  of  speech.  Moreover,  a  single 
reader  may  respond  to  different  statements  in  different  moods; 
or  again,  he  may  be  impressed  by  a  succession  of  statements  when 
he  would  have  passed  hastily  over  any  single  one. 

No  one  can  reasonably  hope  to  be  interesting  who  simply  re- 
hashes thoughts  borrowed  from  others.  The  storehouse  from 
which  any  writer  may  draw  material  for  the  building  up  of  an 
idea  is  his  own  mind.  It  is  his  own  thoughts,  feelings,  imaginings 
that  he  must  present.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  each  paragraph 
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presents  such  an  individual  problem  and  that  the  result  is  such  a 
reflection  of  the  writer's  own  personality.  For  this  reason  also 
there  can  be  no  general  rule  for  the  writing  of  paragraphs,  no 
formula  or  prescription  for  the  making  of  a  perfect  paragraph. 
The  most  that  anyone  can  do  is  to  study  the  work  of  successful 
writers  and  to  adapt  to  his  own  purposes  the  methods  they  have 
used. 

The  methods  of  development  of  any  composition,  whatever  its 
scope,  whether  it  consists  of  many  paragraphs  or  one,  are  in 
general  the  methods  of  thought.  What  the  writer  does  is  to  think 
out  the  subject  for  his  readers.1  Thinking  is  a  highly  individual 
matter;  the  minds  of  no  two  people  work  in  exactly  the  same  way 
because  their  experience  is  not  identical.  The  specific  thoughts 
that  may  be  employed  in  developing  an  idea  are  as  multifarious 
as  the  persons  who  write  or  speak.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  in- 
dividual variations,  thinking  shows  certain  types  of  purpose, 
certain  characteristic  situations  and  problems,  and  definite  modes 
of  reaction  to  them.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  study  these  typical 
situations. 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  studying  these  methods,  it 
will  be  better  to  ignore  for  the  time  being  the  internal  structure 
of  individual  or  isolated  paragraphs  and  to  consider  a  paragraph 
or  a  group  of  paragraphs  as  exemplifying  a  situation  which  con- 
fronted the  writer  of  the  composition  of  which  they  are  a  com- 
ponent part.  This  procedure  has  a  double  advantage:  first,  it 
permits  of  clearer  illustrations  because  they  can  be  given  on  a 
larger  scale;  second,  it  is  more  consistent  with  actual  practice. 
The  application  of  these  methods  in  the  development  of  a  single 
paragraph  will  be  taken  up  later. 

On  page  151  it  was  stated  that  the  writer  should  make  his 
statements  intelligible,  convincing,  and  interesting  to  his  readers. 
These  are,  in  general,  the  three  tasks  or  problems  which  confront 
him.  He  must  answer  any  one  or  all  of  three  questions:  "What  do 
you  mean?";  "Why  should  I  believe  it?";  "What  of  it?",  or  in  the 
current  sardonic  slang  "So  what?".  Moreover  they  follow  one 

1  Students  who  take  courses  in  writing  generally  assume  that  they  are  writing 
to  their  classmates. 
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another  in  a  logical  order.  No  one  is  likely  to  believe  what  he  does 
not  understand,  nor  to  consider  either  interesting  or  important 
what  he  does  not  believe. 

The  First  Typical  Situation 

In  this  the  writer  attempts  to  answer  the  question  "What  do 
you  mean?".  His  first  responsibility,  of  course,  is  to  make  sure 
that  his  readers  understand  the  words  and  phrases  that  he  uses. 
If  he  uses  technical  terms,  or  words  which  have  a  vague  meaning 
in  general  usage  and  which  he  employs  in  a  more  limited,  semi- 
technical  sense,  or  words  which  have  varied  connotations,  or 
"fighting  words,"  such  as  undemocratic,  fascist,  communist,  he  must 
define  them. 

A  good  example  of  such  definition  is  to  be  found  in  Stevenson's 
"Apology  for  Idlers,"  which  is  accepted  dogma  for  most  college 
students  and  which  they  almost  completely  misunderstand  be- 
cause they  blithely  ignore  Stevenson's  careful  definition  of  idle- 
ness: "Idleness  so  called,  which  does  not  consist  in  doing  nothing 
but  in  doing  a  great  deal  not  recognized  in  the  dogmatic  formu- 
laries of  the  ruling  class." 

But  to  answer  the  question  "What  do  you  mean?"  a  simple, 
concise  definition  is  not  enough.  Even  Stevenson,  although  he  is 
writing  informally,  tells  what  idleness  does  not  include.  Consider 
the  following  group  of  paragraphs: 

There  can  be  no  good  international  system  until  the  boundaries  of 
states  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  boundaries  of  nations. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  we  mean  by  a  nation.  Are  the  Irish  a 
nation?  Home  Rulers  say  yes,  Unionists  say  no.  Are  the  Ulstermen  a 
nation?  Unionists  say  yes,  Home  Rulers  say  no.  In  all  such  cases  it  is 
a  party  question  whether  we  are  to  call  a  group  a  nation  or  not.  A 
German  will  tell  you  that  the  Russian  Poles  are  a  nation,  but  as  for  the 
Prussian  Poles,  they,  of  course,  are  part  of  Prussia.  Professors  can  always 
be  hired  to  prove,  by  arguments  of  race  or  language  or  history,  that  a 
group  about  which  there  is  a  dispute  is,  or  is  not,  a  nation,  as  may  be 
desired  by  those  whom  the  professors  serve.  If  we  are  to  avoid  all  these 
controversies,  we  must  first  of  all  endeavor  to  find  some  definition  of  a 
nation. 
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A  nation  is  not  to  be  defined  by  affinities  of  language  or  a  common 
historical  origin,  though  these  things  often  help  to  produce  a  nation. 
Switzerland  is  a  nation,  despite  diversities  of  race,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage. England  and  Scotland  now  form  one  nation,  though  they  did 
not  do  so  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  This  is  shown  by  Cromwell's 
saying,  in  the  height  of  the  conflict,  that  he  would  rather  be  subject  to 
the  domain  of  the  royalists  than  to  that  of  the  Scotch.  Great  Britain 
was  one  state  before  it  was  one  nation;  on  the  other  hand,  Germany 
was  one  nation  before  it  was  one  state. 

What  constitutes  a  nation  is  a  sentiment  and  an  instinct,  a  sentiment 
of  similarity  and  an  instinct  of  belonging  to  the  same  group  or  herd. 
The  instinct  is  an  extension  of  the  instinct  which  constitutes  a  flock  of 
sheep,  or  any  other  group  of  gregarious  animals.  The  sentiment  which 
goes  with  this  is  like  a  milder  and  more  extended  form  of  family  feeling. 
When  we  return  to  England  after  being  on  the  Continent,  we  feel  some- 
thing friendly  in  the  familiar  ways,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  English- 
men on  the  whole  are  virtuous,  while  many  foreigners  are  full  of  de- 
signing wickedness. 
—  Bertrand  Russell,  Political  Ideals  (New  York:  The  Century  Company,  Inc.,  1917), 

Chap.  V.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 

Inc.,  the  present  publisher. 

Earlier  in  the  chapter  Lord  Russell  has  defined  state.  "The 
state  is  constituted  by  the  combination  of  the  inhabitants  in  a 
certain  area  using  their  united  force  in  accordance  with  the 
commands  of  a  Government."  As  his  purpose  is  to  differentiate 
state  and  nation,  he  uses  contrast  all  the  way  through  the  three 
paragraphs.  He  gives  examples  throughout,  first  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty of  defining.  The  people  of  Ireland  cannot  agree  about  them- 
selves. German  opinion  about  the  Poles  is  inconsistent.  He  gives 
examples  of  the  contrast  between  state  and  nation  taken  from 
the  history  of  Great  Britain.  He  gives  a  specific  instance  to  show  the 
strength  of  national  feeling:  Oliver  Cromwell  would  rather  sub- 
mit to  his  bitter  English  enemies  than  to  the  foreign  Scotch. 

In  the  last  paragraph  he  sums  up  his  ideas  in  an  informal  defini* 
Hon  of  nation  that  parallels  the  definition  of  state  quoted  above. 
But  he  is  not  content  to  stop  there.  He  illustrates  what  the  common 
group  or  herd  instinct  is  by  a  flock  of  sheep  which  we  all  know 
to  be  foolishly,  self-destructively  gregarious.  He  repeats  in  other 
words  a  part  of  his  definition  by  saying  that  the  sentiment  of 
similarity  is  an  extension  of  family  feeling.  The  final  sentence 
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shows  the  consequences  of  this  extension  of  "family  feeling"  and  acts 
as  a  transition  to  the  next  paragraph. 

Here  in  this  group  of  paragraphs  we  have  exemplified  (named 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  used),  the  following  methods  of 
making  an  idea  intelligible:  contrasting  ideas,  examples,  exclusion 
of  misleading  ideas,  specific  instances,  definition,  illustration,  repe- 
tition of  definition  in  other  words,  showing  the  consequences. 

The  following  paragraph  exemplifies  another  method,  not  in 
such  common  use  as  those  above,  but  strikingly  effective: 

When  we  try  to  conceive  the  state  of  mind  of  primitive  man,  the  first 
thing  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  bewilderment  and  terror  he  must  have 
feh"  in  the  presence  of  the  powers  of  nature.  Naked,  houseless,  weapon- 
less, he  is  at  the  mercy,  every  hour,  of  this  immense  and  incalculable 
Something  so  alien  and  so  hostile  to  himself.  As  fire  it  burns,  as  water 
it  drowns,  as  tempest  it  harries  and  destroys;  benignant  it  may  be  at 
times,  in  warm  sunshine  and  calm,  but  the  kindness  is  brief  and  treach- 
erous. Anyhow,  whatever  its  mood,  it  has  to  be  met  and  dealt  with. 
By  its  help,  or,  if  not,  in  the  teeth  of  its  resistance,  every  step  in  advance 
must  be  won;  every  hour,  every  minute,  it  is  there  to  be  reckoned  with. 
What  is  it  then,  this  persistent,  obscure,  unnameable  Thing?  What  is  it? 
The  question  haunts  the  mind;  it  will  not  be  put  aside;  and  the  Greek  at 
last,  like  other  men  under  similar  conditions,  only  with  a  lucidity  and 
precision  peculiar  to  himself,  makes  the  reply.  "It  is  something  like 
myself."  Every  power  of  nature  he  presumes  to  be  a  spiritual  being, 
impersonating  the  sky  as  Zeus,  the  earth  as  Demeter,  the  sea  as 
Poseidon;  from  generation  to  generation,  under  his  shaping  hands,  the 
figures  multiply  and  define  themselves;  character  and  story  crystallize 
about  what  at  first  were  little  more  than  names;  till  at  last,  from  the 
womb  of  the  dark  enigma  that  haunted  him  in  the  beginning,  there 
emerges  into  the  charmed  light  of  a  world  of  ideal  grace  a  pantheon  of 
fair  and  concrete  personalities.  Nature  has  become  a  company  of 
spirits;  every  cave  and  fountain  is  haunted  by  a  nymph;  in  the  ocean 
dwell  the  Nereids,  in  the  mountain  the  Oread,  the  Dryad  in  the  wood; 
and  everywhere,  in  groves  and  marshes,  on  the  pastures  or  the  rocky 
heights,  floating  in  the  current  of  the  streams  or  traversing  untrodden 
snows,  in  the  day  at  the  chase  and  as  evening  closes  in  solitude  fingering 
his  flute,  seen  and  heard  by  shepherds,  alone  or  with  his  dancing  train, 
is  to  be  met  the  horned  and  goat-footed,  the  sunny-smiling  Pan. 

"~  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  The  Greek  View  of  Life.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  1925.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publisher  and  of  Me- 
thuen  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
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The  essential  facts  about  Greek  religion  are  known,  the  great 
number  of  major  and  minor  deities,  their  nature,  half-human 
and  half-divine;  their  identification  with  the  powers  or  phenom- 
ena of  nature.  Mr.  Dickinson  sets  up  an  hypothesis  in  regard  to 
their  genesis  or  origin  which  will  account  for  these  facts,  will  enable 
us  to  understand  them.  For  what  occurred  in  prehistoric  times 
there  can  be  no  direct  evidence:  at  most  a  reasonable  hypothesis 
is  the  only  possible  explanation.  But  it  is  possible  for  the  historian 
or  the  scientist  to  show  us  how  historic  events  occurred,  how 
certain  ideas  arose.  For  example: 

All  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  West  made  for  the  promotion  of 
equalitarian  ideas.  The  democracy  of  the  frontier  was  not  derived  from 
the  reading  of  philosophical  disquisitions  but  grew  out  of  the  hardy 
experiences  of  the  pioneers  in  wresting  the  land  from  savage  foe  and 
the  primitive  resistance  of  Nature.  A  man  was  deemed  a  man  if  he 
could  survive  the  struggle  for  existence,  irrespective  of  his  social  ante- 
cedents; and  land  was  so  abundant  that  every  man  might  attain  a 
position  of  economic  independence.  Political  equality  was  thus  based 
upon  a  real  equality.  It  was  a  democracy  as  yet  without  organization, 
one  that  depended  upon  personal  leadership.  The  man  most  successful 
as  an  Indian  fighter  was  expected  to  make  the  best  judge  or  the  best 
Congressman.  It  was  a  democracy  opposed  to  an  office-holding  class 
and  moved  by  a  deep  conviction  that  any  upstanding  man  was  com- 
petent to  hold  any  office.  Yet  on  clearcut  political  issues  the  people 
were  independent  and  intelligent.  Their  political  code  has  as  its  main 
tenets:  political  democracy,  equality  of  economic  opportunity,  and 
opposition  to  monopoly  and  special  privilege. 

- —  Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger,  "The  Significance  of  Jacksonian  Democracy,"  from 
New  Viewpoints  in  American  History.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Often  the  topic  sentence  has  in  it  by  implication  everything 
that  needs  to  be  said.  The  writer  by  a  process  which  is  analogous 
to  factoring  in  arithmetic  takes  the  component  parts  of  his  idea 
and  shows  us  what  is  involved  in  each  one.  This  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  an  idea  to  reveal  what  is  contained  in  it  may  be  called,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  general  amplification.  In  the  following  para- 
graph, note  how  what  follows  the  opening  topic  sentence  is  all 
amplification  of  "republic,"  "freedom  of  intercourse,"  "spirit  of 
equality." 
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It  is  most  right  that  in  the  great  republic  of  letters  there  should 
be  freedom  of  intercourse  and  a  spirit  of  equality.  Every  reader  who 
holds  a  book  in  his  hand  is  free  of  the  inmost  minds  of  men  past  and 
present;  their  lives  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  their  uttered 
thoughts  are  unveiled  to  him;  he  needs  no  introduction  to  the  greatest; 
he  stands  on  no  ceremony  with  them;  he  may,  if  he  be  so  minded, 
scribble  "doggerel"  on  his  Shelley,  or  he  may  kick  Lord  Byron,  if  he 
please,  into  a  corner.  He  hears  Burke  perorate,  and  Johnson  dogmatize, 
and  Scott  tell  his  border  tales,  and  Wordsworth  muse  on  the  hillside, 
without  the  leave  of  any  man,  or  the  payment  of  any  toll.  In  the 
republic  of  letters  there  are  no  privileged  orders  or  places  reserved. 
Every  man  who  has  written  a  book,  even  the  diligent  Mr.  Whitaker,1 
is  in  one  sense  an  author;  "a  book's  a  book  although  there's  nothing 
in't";  and  every  man  who  can  decipher  a  penny  journal  is  in  one  sense 
a  reader.  And  your  "general  reader,"  like  the  grave-digger  in  "Ham- 
let," is  hail-fellow  with  all  the  mighty  dead;  he  pats  the  skull  of  the 
jester;  batters  the  cheek  of  lord,  lady,  or  courtier;  and  uses  "imperious 
Caesar"  to  teach  boys  the  Latin  declensions. 

- —  Frederic  Harrison,  The  Choice  of  Books.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1893.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

To  be  understood  is  not  only  the  first  duty  of  a  writer;  it  is  also 
the  most  important.  Frequently  all  that  he  needs  to  do  in  order 
to  secure  the  reader's  assent  to  his  ideas  is  to  make  them  so  crystal 
clear,  to  present  them  with  such  "sweet  reasonableness"  that 
they  seem  indisputable.  When,  however,  he  deals  with  controver- 
sial subjects,  when  he  presents  ideas  which  run  counter  to  ac- 
cepted social  convention  or  religious  beliefs,  or  when  he  discusses 
current  political  or  economic  issues,  he  is  immediately  confronted 
by  the  question,  "Why  is  this  true?" 

The  Second  Typical  Situation 

The  method  most  commonly  used  in  informal  argument,  the 
one  which  we  all  use  instinctively  in  dealing  with  ordinary  non- 
technical problems,  is  generalization  from  experience.  It  assumes  that 
the  experience  of  readers  is  consistent  with  that  of  the  writer. 
The  generalization  must  seem  reasonable;  it  must  not  be  s<? 

Joseph  Whitaker  (1820-1895),  English  publisher,  editor  of  Whitaker' s  Almanack, 
1869,  Reference  Catalogue  of  Current  Literature,  1874. 
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sweeping  as  to  cause  the  readers  to  reject  it  or  to  question  it.  At 
most  it  can  create  only  a  reasonable  presupposition  which  in 
formal  argument  would  have  to  be  established  by  statistical 
methods.  For  example: 

Apart  from  war,  the  modern  State  is  harmful  from  its  vastness  and 
the  resulting  sense  of  individual  helplessness.  The  citizen  who  is  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  State,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  very  rare 
gifts,  cannot  hope  to  persuade  the  State  to  adopt  purposes  which  seem 
to  him  better.  Even  in  a  democracy,  all  questions  except  a  very  few  are 
decided  by  a  small  number  of  officials  and  eminent  men;  and  even  the 
few  questions  which  are  left  to  the  popular  vote  are  decided  by  a 
diffused  mass-psychology,  not  by  individual  initiative.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where,  in  spite  of 
democracy,  most  men  have  a  sense  of  almost  complete  impotence  in 
regard  to  all  large  issues.  In  so  vast  a  country  the  popular  will  is  like 
one  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  seems  nearly  as  much  outside  the 
control  of  any  one  man.  This  state  of  things  leads,  not  only  in  America 
but  in  all  large  States,  to  something  of  the  weariness  and  discourage- 
ment that  we  associate  with  the  Roman  Empire.  Modern  States,  as 
opposed  to  the  small  city  States  of  ancient  Greece  or  medieval  Italy, 
leave  little  room  for  initiative,  and  fail  to  develop  in  most  men  any 
sense  of  ability  to  control  their  political  destinies.  The  few  men  who 
achieve  power  in  such  States  are  men  of  abnormal  ambition  and  thirst 
for  dominion,  combined  with  skill  in  cajolery  and  subtlety  in  negotia- 
tion. All  the  rest  are  dwarfed  by  knowledge  of  their  own  impotence. 

—  Bertrand  Russell,  Why  Men  Fight.  New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1917.  Re- 
printed by  special  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  the  pres- 
ent publisher. 

Another  common  method  is  the  giving  of  examples  or  specific  in- 
stances which  if  carefully  selected  create  a  feeling  of  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  the  conclusion.  Note  in  the  following  that  Mr.  Mowrer  has 
chosen  the  three  most  universal  and  the  strongest  emotions, 
mother  love,  religious  reverence,  and  the  love  of  home  to  prove 
his  point  that  "in  its  emotional  life,  mankind  is  practically  one." 

One  may  well  be  continually  perplexed  whether  to  marvel  more  at 
the  differences  which  separate  and  diversify  the  various  individuals 
and  races  of  the  earth,  or  at  the  profound  identity  by  which,  black, 
brown,  yellow,  and  white,  we  are  all  united.  To  the  alert  eye  and  mind, 
the  differences  are  undoubtedly  the  more  striking;  yet  the  identity, 
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human  and  ineradicable,  lies  buried  there  under  the  outward  appear- 
ance, ever  ready  to  echo  to  the  throb  of  a  kindred  emotion.  In  the 
main,  after  reading  old  books,  and  books  of  history,  after  more  than 
a  decade  of  observation  among  foreign  peoples,  it  is  my  impression 
that  in  its  emotional  life,  mankind  is  practically  one.  The  mother  with 
her  baby  is  a  universal  symbol.  Men  differ  rather  in  the  expression  of 
their  emotions  than  in  the  emotions  themselves.  "One  race  of  men," 
says  Elihu  Root,  "take  off  their  shoes  and  keep  on  their  hats,  another 
race  take  off  their  hats  and  keep  on  their  shoes  under  similar  conditions, 
to  express  similar  sentiments  of  respect."  The  Burmese,  in  his  tropical 
jungle,  can  never  fully  understand  the  beloved  associations  which, 
in  the  Englishman's  mind,  center  about  the  sacred  word  "hearth"; 
yet  the  Burmese  is  not  unfamiliar  with  the  emotion  of  comfortable  and 
intimate  security  which  the  word  "hearth,"  in  sterner  climes,  connotes, 
and  he  expresses  it  by  the  phrase,  half-meaningless  to  the  Englishman: 
"The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty  land." 

—  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Our  Foreign  Affairs.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1924.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

Most  of  our  opinions  or  beliefs  we  accept  upon  the  authority  of 
others  whom  we  recognize  as  competent  to  judge.  In  the  para- 
graph below,  President  Barr  cites  Jefferson  and  Madison.  These 
two  were  leaders  of  the  opposing  parties,  Antifederalist  and  Fed- 
eralist, in  the  creation  of  our  national  government.  Any  agree- 
ment between  men  so  diametrically  opposed  carries  more  weight 
than  that  of  a  dozen  from  one  party. 

Our  job  is  an  educational  one.  If  we  had  read  our  national  history 
more  carefully,  we  would  know  that  men  like  Jefferson  and  Madison 
feared  we  would  do  just  what  we  have  done.  We  would  know  that  they 
never  expected  Americans  to  preserve  the  free  institutions  they  had 
won  with  their  blood  unless  they  won  them  again  each  year  with  their 
minds.  They  did  not  suppose  that  free  institutions  could  stand  unsup- 
ported by  free  minds.  They  did  not  suppose  that  a  confused  people 
could  operate  a  miraculously  foolproof  system.  If  we  want  to  escape 
from  the  misery  of  the  Great  Depression  without  relapsing  into  the 
folly  of  the  Great  Boom,  we  will  have  to  undergo  a  deeper  conversion 
than  a  mere  sense  of  disgust.  We  would  do  well  to  take  Jefferson  at 
his  word.  Perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  American  before  or  since, 
he  saw  that  while  a  vicious  economic  system  constantly  threatens  a 
good  system  of  liberal  education;  that  while  it  may  even  bring  it  to 
ruin,  as  it  did  ours  during  the  past  few  decades;  yet  a  reformed  eco- 
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nomic  system  can  never  stand  without  the  support  of  genuine  liberal 
education.  Incredible  as  it  may  sound  to  a  generation  of  Marxists 
(and  I  include  those  who  denounce  Marx  loudest),  it  would  be  more 
practical  for  us  to  reform  our  educational  system  first  than  to  try  merely 
to  reform  our  economic  one.  These  citizens  of  ours  who  are  sick  of 
being  mere  customers  have  the  virtue  of  half-perceiving  that  economic 
systems  are  the  result  of  the  wills  of  men  as  well  as  their  animal 
appetites.  But  they  cannot  prove  their  point  unless  they  truly  free 
that  will.  They  cannot  free  that  will  until  they  free  the  intellect  that 
guides  it. 

—  Stringfellow  Barr,  "The  Liberation  of  the  Mind."  Free  America,  September,  1939. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  editors. 

Just  as  in  definition1  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  proceed  by  ex- 
cluding conflicting  or  confusing  ideas,  so  in  argument  the  writer 
has  to  clear  the  way  by  refutation  of  conflicting  beliefs.  Mr.  Milne 
in  the  following  uses  reductio  ad  absurdum  which  is  heightened  by 
the  incidental  humor. 

There  are  fortunate  mortals  who  can  always  comfort  themselves 
with  a  cliche.  If  any  question  arises  as  to  the  moral  value  of  Racing, 
whether  in  war-time  or  in  peace-time,  they  will  murmur  something 
about  "improving  the  breed  of  horses,"  and  sleep  afterward  with  an 
easy  conscience.  To  one  who  considers  how  many  millions  of  people 
are  engaged  upon  this  important  work,  it  is  surprising  that  nothing 
more  notable  in  the  way  of  a  super-horse  has  as  yet  emerged;  one  would 
have  expected  at  least  by  this  time  something  which  combined  the 
flying  powers  of  the  hawk  with  the  diving  powers  of  the  seal.  No  doubt 
this  is  what  the  followers  of  the  Colonel's  Late  Wire  are  aiming  at,  and 
even  if  they  have  to  borrow  ten  shillings  from  the  till  in  the  good  cause, 
they  feel  that  possibly  by  means  of  that  very  ten  shillings  Nature  has 
approximated  a  little  more  closely  to  the  desired  animal.  Supporters 
of  Hunting,  again,  will  tell  you,  speaking  from  inside  knowledge,  that 
"the  fox  likes  it,"  and  one  is  left  breathless  at  the  thought  of  the  altruism 
of  the  human  race,  which  will  devote  so  much  time  and  money  to 
amusing  a  small  bushy-tailed  four-legged  friend  who  might  otherwise 
be  bored.  And  the  third  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  has 
made  England  what  it  is,  is  Beer,  and  in  support  of  Beer  there  is  also  a 
cliche  ready.  Talk  to  anybody  about  Intemperance  and  he  will  tell  you 
solemnly,  as  if  this  disposed  of  the  trouble,  that  "one  can  just  as  easily 
be  intemperate  in  other  matters  as  in  the  matter  of  alcohol."  After 

1  See  page  77. 
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which,  it  seems  almost  a  duty  to  a  broadminded  man  to  go  out  and  get 
drunk. 

—  A.  A.  Milne,  Not  That  It  Matters.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc., 
1925.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Sometimes  the  reader  is  asked  to  reason  by  analogy,  a  striking 
but  potentially  dangerous  method.  Starting  from  the  fact,  which 
we  all  recognize,  that  physical  exercise  builds  up  muscle  and 
that  would-be  athletes  often  exert  themselves  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, the  writer  of  the  paragraph  below  asks  us  to  think  of  our 
minds  as  muscle  to  be  developed.  That  is,  we  are  asked  to  posit  a 
resemblance  in  the  one  point  that  is  vital  to  his  reasoning  between 
two  things  which  are  in  general  so  unlike  as  mind  and  muscle. 

Your  mind,  like  your  body,  is  a  thing  whereof  the  powers  are  devel- 
oped by  effort.  That  is  a  principal  use,  as  I  see  it,  of  hard  work  in 
studies.  Unless  you  train  your  body  you  can't  be  an  athlete,  and  unless 
you  train  your  mind  you  can't  be  much  of  a  scholar.  The  four  miles  an 
oarsman  covers  at  top  speed  is  in  itself  nothing  to  the  good,  but  the 
physical  capacity  to  hold  out  over  the  course  is  thought  to  be  of  some 
worth.  So  a  good  part  of  what  you  learn  by  hard  study  may  not  be 
permanently  retained,  and  may  not  seem  to  be  of  much  final  value,  but 
your  mind  is  a  better  and  more  powerful  instrument  because  you  have 
learned  it.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  but  still  more  the  faculty  of  acquiring 
and  using  knowledge  is  power.  If  you  have  a  trained  and  powerful 
mind,  you  are  bound  to  have  it  stored  with  something,  but  its  value 
is  more  in  what  it  can  do,  what  it  can  grasp  and  use,  than  in  what  it 
contains;  and  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to  come  out  of  college  with 
a  trained  and  disciplined  mind  and  nothing  useful  in  it,  you  would 
still  be  ahead,  and  still,  in  a  manner,  educated.  Think  of  your  mind  as 
a  muscle  to  be  developed;  think  of  it  as  a  searchlight  that  is  to  reveal 
the  truth  to  you,  and  don't  cheat  it  or  neglect  it. 

—  Edward  Sanford  Martin,  "A  Father  to  His  Freshman  Son."  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
October,  1912.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  informal  argument  the  most  effective  is 
the  establishing  of  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  One  statement  grows 
out  of  another  by  logical  necessity  so  that  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  inescapable.  The  authors  of  the  following,  who  are  authori- 
ties on  linguistic  processes,  state  that  whatever  is  good  in  slang  is 
incorporated  in  legitimate  speech,  that  the  use  of  whatever  is  bad 
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reduces  one's  thought  to  an  ignorant  level.  How  does  one  escape 
the  conclusion  stated  in  the  first  sentence? 

Finally,  the  unchecked  and  habitual  use  of  slang  (even  polite  slang) 
is  deleterious  to  the  mind.  Not  only  is  slang  evanescent,  —  it  also  has 
no  fixed  meaning.  Its  terms  are  vague  and  ill-defined,  and  they  grow 
more  and  more  uncertain  from  day  to  day.  Thus  the  use  of  slang  tends 
to  level  all  those  nice  distinctions  of  the  meaning,  all  those  differentia- 
tions between  word  and  word,  which  the  consensus  of  the  language  has 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  build  up.  Everything  is  "fine !"  or  "immense !" 
or  "stunning!"  or  "just  gay!"  from  an  appetizing  breakfast  to  an  epic 
poem,  from  Alpine  scenery  to  the  cut  of  a  friend's  coat.  Slang  has  been 
called  the  "lazy  man's  dialect,"  and  if  the  sign  of  cultivation  is  an 
enriched  vocabulary,  the  constant  use  of  vague  and  unselected  terms 
for  every  shade  of  meaning  must  gradually  reduce  one's  thought  to 
the  same  ignorant  level  from  which  most  slang  proceeds.  When  such 
a  word  becomes  definite  in  its  meaning,  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  slang. 
If  it  happens  to  fill  a  real  gap  in  our  means  of  expression,  language  will 
take  care  of  it,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  numerous  examples.  In  fact, 
anything  that  is  good  in  slang  is  almost  sure  to  be  picked  up  and  adopted 
in  legitimate  speech. 

—  James  Greenough  and  George  L.  Kittredge,  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English 
Speech.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909.  Reprinted  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  publisher. 

The  Third  Typical  Situation 

The  writer  labors  to  no  purpose  to  make  his  idea  both  intelli- 
gible and  acceptable  if  the  readers  feel  that  what  he  has  written 
might  as  well  have  been  left  unsaid.  The  world  is  filled  with 
speakers  of  platitudes  and  writers  of  commonplaces.  If  one  is  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  hearers  or  readers,  he  must  do  so 
by  the  originality  of  his  ideas,  the  freshness  of  his  material,  the 
charm  of  his  style,  or  by  definitely  pointing  out  why  his  idea  is  of 
importance  or  by  bringing  it  "home  to  men's  bosoms"  by  its 
emotional  associations.  The  first  three  of  these,  originality,  fresh- 
ness of  material,  charm  of  style,  are  not  to  be  achieved  by  techni- 
cal methods.  There  are,  however,  devices  that  the  writer  may 
use  to  make  his  idea  impressive. 

The  most  instructive  and  the  most  commonly  employed  is 
repetition.  It  should  not  be  mere  monotonous  reiteration,  nor  a 
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simple  summary  of  what  has  already  been  said,  but  should  pre- 
sent new  and  striking  examples  or  lively  images.  The  following 
is  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  an  essay,  which  has  as  a  subtitle 
"A  Plea  for  Demagogues." 

At  any  rate,  the  country  will  follow  a  man  who  feels  intensely,  unless 
human  nature  has  undergone  a  greater  change  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  it  ever  underwent  in  a  comparable  time  before.  When  a  political 
leader  stands  up,  and  instead  of  saying,  "This  is  logical"  or  "this  is 
scientific"  or  "this  is  businesslike,"  says  "this  is  right,"  I  think  he  will 
strike  a  popular  chord.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  will  actually 
be  right.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  merely  be  an  idiot.  But  if  he  thinks 
he  is  right,  and  thinks  it  with  such  burning,  passionate  intensity  that 
the  heat  of  his  conviction  is  felt  by  everyone  who  comes  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  him,  he  will  be  effective.  "Our  Federal  union  —  it 
must  be  preserved !"  *  Why?  There  was  no  very  logical  reason,  but 
there  was  one  most  powerful  reason,  which  was  that  Andrew  Jackson 
willed  that  it  should  be  preserved;  and  preserved  it  was.  "You  shall 
not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns;  you  shall 
not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold."  2  Fustian?  Without  a  doubt, 
but  —  my  sacred  aunt  —  how  it  got  action !  "We  fight  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy!"  3  Well,  we  seem  to  have  failed  to  make  it 
safe,  but  you  can  inform  the  strabismic  world  we  fought ! 

—  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  "Bryan,  Thou  Shouldst  Be  Living."  Harper's  Magazine, 
September,  1931.    Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Another  obvious  method  is  to  state  directly  the  importance  of  the  idea 
because  of  the  fundamental  issues  involved.  The  most  famous 
example  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  Tom  Paine's  The  Crisis. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and 
the  winter  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  their 
country;  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have 
this  consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious 
the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap  we  esteem  too  lightly;  it  is 
dearness  only  that  gives  everything  its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put 

1  From  a  speech  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  1830  at  a  banquet  in  Washington  on 
Jefferson's  birthday. 

2  From  a  speech  by  William  J.  Bryan  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
in  1896. 

3  Woodrow  Wilson,  "Message  to  Congress,"  April  2,  1917. 
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a  proper  price  upon  its  goods;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so 
celestial  an  article  as  FREEDOM  should  not  be  highly  rated. 

—  Thomas  Paine,  The  Crisis.  Philadelphia:  Styner  and  Cist,  1776. 

It  is  exemplified  in  writing  of  a  less  emotional  character  by- 
Huxley's  statement  in  the  first  part  of  his  expository  lecture  "On 
a  Piece  of  Chalk." 

I  weigh  my  words  well  when  I  assert,  that  the  man  who  should  know 
the  true  history  of  the  bit  of  chalk  which  every  carpenter  carries  about 
in  his  breeches-pocket,  though  ignorant  of  all  other  history,  is  likely, 
if  he  will  think  his  knowledge  out  to  its  ultimate  results,  to  have  a 
truer,  and  therefore  a  better,  conception  of  this  wonderful  universe, 
and  of  man's  relation  to  it,  than  the  most  learned  student  who  is  deep- 
read  in  the  records  of  humanity  and  ignorant  of  those  of  Nature. 

—  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  "On  a  Piece  of  Chalk,"  from  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses  and 
Reviews.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1910. 

Another  method  somewhat  similar  is  to  show  the  result  or  the 
consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  an  idea.  On  pp.  153-154  the  final 
sentence  of  the  group  of  paragraphs  by  Lord  Russell  implies  the 
consequences  of  national  feeling  or  patriotism.  How  can  interna- 
tional amity  be  created  if  we  believe  all  our  fellow  citizens  are 
virtuous  "while  many  foreigners  are  full  of  designing  wicked- 


ness 


'? 


It  is  exemplified  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  following  paragraph 
by  Darwin: 

When  we  behold  a  wide,  turf-covered  expanse,  we  should  remember 
that  its  smoothness,  on  which  so  much  of  its  beauty  depends,  is  mainly 
due  to  all  the  inequalities  having  been  slowly  levelled  by  worms.  It  is 
a  marvellous  reflection  that  the  whole  of  the  superficial  mould  over  any 
such  expanse  has  passed,  and  will  again  pass,  every  few  years  through 
the  bodies  of  worms.  The  plough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
valuable  of  man's  inventions;  but  long  before  he  existed  the  land  was  j 
in  fact  regularly  ploughed,  and  still  continues  to  be  thus  ploughed  by 
earth-worms.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  many  other 
animals  which  have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  have  these  lowly  organised  creatures.  Some  other  animals, 
however,  still  more  lowly  organised,  namely  corals,  have  done  far 
more  conspicuous  work  in  having  constructed  innumerable  reefs  and 
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islands  in  the  great  oceans;  but  these  are  almost  confined  to  the  tropical 

7nnpo  * 


zones 


—  Charles  Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould- Action  of  Worms.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Com 
pany,  1883.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  that  to  be  interesting  we  must  be  defi- 
nite, be  specific,  be  concrete.  Frequently,  in  order  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  importance  of  an  idea,  to  be  impressive,  it 
is  advisable  to  show  him  by  a  striking  illustration  or  analogy'its 
close  resemblance  to  that  which  he  already  accepts.  Consider  the 
effect  of  such  comparisons  in  the  paragraphs  below: 

Books  are  not  wiser  than  men,  the  true  books  are  not  easier  to  find 
than  true  men,  the  bad  books  or  the  vulgar  books  are  not  less  obtrusive 
and  not  less  ubiquitous  than  the  bad  or  vulgar  men  are  everywhere- 
the  art  of  right  reading  is  as  long  and  difficult  to  learn  as  the  art  of  right 
living.  Those  who  are  on  good  terms  with  the  first  author  they  meet 
run  as  much  risk  as  men  who  surrender  their  time  to  the  first  passer  in 
the  street;  for  to  be  open  to  every  book  is  for  the  most  part  to  gain  as 
little  as  possible  from  any.  A  man  aimlessly  wandering  about  in  a 
crowded  city  is  of  all  men  the  most  lonely;  so  he  who  takes  up  only  the 
books  that  he  "comes  across"  is  pretty  certain  to  meet  but  few  that  are 
worth  knowing. 

~f«of  pC  Harris™'  The  Choice  °f  Book<-  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company 
l«yj.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

\  m  But  spinning  jenny  and  steam  pump  are,  after  all,  but  toys,  possess- 
ing an  accidental  value;  and  natural  knowledge  creates  multitudes  of 
more  subtle  contrivances,  the  praises  of  which  do  not  happen  to  be  sung 
because  they  are  not  directly  convertible  into  instruments  for  creating 
wealth.  When  I  contemplate  natural  knowledge  squandering  such  gifts 
among  men,  the  only  appropriate  comparison  I  can  find  for  her  is, 
to  liken  her  to  such  a  peasant  woman  as  one  sees  in  the  Alps,  striding 
ever  upward,  heavily  burdened,  and  with  mind  bent  only  on  her  home- 
but  yet,  without  effort  and  without  thought,  knitting  for  her  children' 
■Wow  stockings  are  good  and  comfortable  things,  and  the  children  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  the  better  for  them;  but  surely  it  would  be 
shortsighted,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  depreciate  this  toiling  mother  as 
a  mere  stocking-machine  —  a  mere  provider  of  physical  comforts? 

~  Jd^'l  HeT  HUXl,y'  "5ln  thC  Advisablen«s  of  Improving  Natural  Knowl- 
T?  W  ,f    £'  SCleCted  by  Frederick  Barry,  Modern  Readers  Series.  New  York- 

1  he  Macmillan  Company,  1 929.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher 
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Finally,  the  most  effective  method  of  all  is  contagious  feeling; 
not  emotional  appeal,  for  that  is  likely  to  suggest  simulation  of 
feeling  which  is  not  genuine,  nor  sentimentality,  which  is  emo- 
tion too  extreme  for  the  circumstances  supposed  to  generate  it, 
but  the  natural  feeling  of  a  man  who  believes  honestly  in  the 
importance  of  his  idea.  This  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  had  in  mind 
when  in  the  paragraph  quoted  on  page  161  he  said,  "At  any  rate, 
the  country  will  follow  a  man  who  feels  intensely."  Men  who  are 

Called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind 

naturally  express  their  feeling.  The  great  documents  of  history, 
the  great  orations  are  filled  with  examples: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
Protection  of  Divine  Providence  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God !  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death ! 

Most  of  us  are  not  called  upon  to  face  great  issues;  we  cannot 
be  so  exalted.  But  we  do  have  to  make  decisions,  to  choose  sides 
on  questions  which  involve  principles  or  ideals  we  consider  to  be 
vital.  If  a  writer  has  feeling,  let  him  not  be  ashamed  to  show  it, 
with  due  restraint  so  that  he  himself  will  not  later  feel  that  he  has 
been  excessive.  Nothing  is  so  deadly  as  apathy. 

Summary  of  Methods 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  thus  far  about  paragraph  devel- 
opment, it  consists  of  the  following  four  steps  or  stages: 

1.  The  formulation  of  a  topic  sentence.  This  may  be  either  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  paragraph. 

2.  The  presentation  of  whatever  is  needed  to  make  this  sentence  in- 
telligible. The  specific  methods  most  commonly  used  are: 

a.  Definition,  direct  and  by  exclusion 

b.  Repetition  in  other  words 
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c.  Contrast  or  comparison,  including  analogy 

d.  Particulars  or  details 

e.  Examples  or  specific  instances 
/.  General  amplification 

g.  Cause  or  origin  or  history 

3.  The  presentation  of  whatever  is  needed  to  make  this  idea  ac- 
ceptable. The  methods  are  those  of  informal  argument.  The  most 
common  are: 

a.  Generalization  from  experience 

b.  Giving  examples  or  specific  instances 

c.  Citing  authority 

d.  Refutation 

e.  Analogy 

/.  Cause  and  effect 

4.  The  presentation  of  whatever  is  needed  to  make  this  idea  im- 
pressive. The  usual  methods  are: 

a.  Repetition 

b.  Direct  statement  of  its  importance 

c.  Result  or  consequence 

d.  Analogy  or  illustration 

e.  Contagious  feeling 

In  this  tabular  summation,  there  are  only  a  few  terms  which 
have  not  already  been  defined  or  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
immediately  apparent.  Comparison  is  distinguished  from  analogy 
because  there  is  a  fundamental  logical  difference.  Comparison 
is  literal;  analogy  is  figurative.  Comparison  involves  two  cases  of 
the  same  kind;  analogy  involves  two  cases  essentially  different 
in  kind  but  alike  in  one  fundamental  detail.  The  paragraph  by 
E.  S.  Martin  on  page  161  makes  use  of  analogy  between  mind  and 
muscle.  If  comparison  had  been  used,  we  should  have  had  one 
form  of  physical  exercise  compared  with  another,  e.g.,  rowing  and 
swimming,  or  one  form  of  mental  exercise,  e.g.,  mathematics, 
compared  with  another,  zoology. 

Particulars  or  details  are  differentiated  from  examples  or  specific 
instances.  Examine  the  first  paragraph  cited  in  this  chapter  on 
page  163.  In  the  first  sentence  Lord  Russell  used  the  term  collective 
force.  In  the  next  he  gives  two  forms  internal  and  external.  In  the 
third,  two  forms  of  internal  force,  law  and  police;  that  is,  he  pro- 
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ceeds  from  general  to  less  general  to  particular:  law,  police,  army, 
navy.  But  to  give  an  example  or  specific  instance,  he  would  have 
to  cite  the  application  of  legal  force  by  a  certain  body  of  men, 
police  or  soldiers,  against  a  certain  individual  or  group  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  some  definite  place.  Contrast  this  with  the  example 
given  by  President  Eliot  on  page  147,  Zola  —  not  any  novelist  — 
in  La  Bete  Humaine,  not  in  his  novels  in  general,  etc.  Particulars  and 
details  is  a  valuable  method  of  analyzing  an  idea,  but  it  has 
not  the  concrete,  picture-making  power  of  the  example  or  specific 
instance. 

Sometimes  a  writer  finds  it  advantageous  to  develop  an  entire 
paragraph  or  even  a  group  of  paragraphs  largely  by  one  method. 
He  may  want  to  work  out  an  analogy,  present  a  contrast,  or  give 
an  example  in  great  detail;  or  he  may  want  to  make  an  extended 
definition  or  comparison,  or  to  give  several  reasons  for  his  belief. 
Most  paragraphs,  however,  when  carefully  analyzed,  show  that 
the  author  has  used  a  great  variety  of  methods.  The  important 
point  for  the  student  to  get  is  this:  the  more  skillful  the  writer  is, 
the  more  kinds  of  things  he  can  do  to  make  his  reader  understand 
him.  The  student's  aim,  then,  in  studying  the  illustrative  para- 
graphs should  be  not  to  make  hairsplitting  distinctions  between 
kinds  of  methods,  but  to  observe  these  methods  when  he  finds 
them  effectively  used  and  to  use  them  himself. 

IV.  Unity  of  the  Paragraph 
Unity  of  the  Logical  Type 

According  to  definition,  the  paragraph  is  the  development  of  a 
single  idea.  In  a  paragraph  of  the  logical  type,  that  idea  either  is 
expressed  or  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence.  In  the  outline 
which  is  worked  out  in  sentence  form,  the  central  idea  of  the 
paragraph  may  already  have  found  expression.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  know  definitely  the  object 
of  the  paragraph,  that  single  sentence  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
paragraph  itself.  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  test  of  unity  in  any 
paragraph  of  the  logical  type  is  this:  Can  it  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  unified  sentence? 
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This  summary  in  a  single  sentence  is  useful  as  something  more 
than  a  test  for  unity.  It  serves  as  a  convenient  guide  for  the  reader 
who  can  glance  back  over  a  series  of  paragraphs  and  recapitulate 
the  main  points.  In  writing,  moreover,  the  presence  of  a  topic 
sentence  before  one's  eyes  serves  to  keep  one's  thoughts  on  the 
right  track.  Even  experienced  writers  find  the  habit  of  formulating 
topic  sentences  worth  while.  For  the  inexperienced  writer  it  is 
invaluable.  A  student  should  train  himself  to  state  the  idea  of 
each  paragraph  in  a  single  sentence  and  to  check  the  other  sen- 
tences of  the  paragraph  by  it,  one  by  one. 

There  are  two  characteristic  types  of  paragraphs  which  are 
lacking  in  unity.  The  first  contains  material  which  is  not  germane 
to  the  subject.  The  writer  proceeds  by  what  the  psychologists 
call  "free  association  of  ideas."  The  fact  that  one  statement  sug- 
gests another  seems  to  him  sufficient  justification  for  including  it. 
The  remedy  is  simple:  exclusion  of  the  irrelevant  material.  Con- 
sider the  following  student  theme  as  an  example.  Which  sentences 
should  be  eliminated? 

THE   ZERO   HOUR 

We  have  in  Summer  School  an  innovation  in  the  class  schedule.  It 
is  the  "0  hr."  (zero  hour)  which  is  the  hour  before  "1  hr.",  8:30  a.m. 
I  think  7:30  a.m.  is  well-named,  because  "zero  hour"  always  means 
the  hour  which  soldiers  dread,  the  hour  when  they  go  "over  the  top" 
to  all  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war.  They  at  least  have  breakfast 
first.  I  never  do  before  my  zero  hour,  because  the  dormitory  serves  no 
food  before  7:45.  Ever  since  the  service  force  became  unionized,  they 
seem  to  think  students  exist  for  them,  instead  of  their  existing  because 
of  us.  I  always  have  to  scramble  into  my  clothes  and  run  most  of  the 
way  to  class.  I  am  not  orderly  like  my  roommate,  who  always  carefully 
lays  out  at  night  what  she  plans  to  wear  the  next  morning.  Then,  she 
never  over-sleeps.  Why  is  it  that  orderly  people  seem  not  to  need  so 
much  sleep?  And  why  are  they  so  exasperating  to  the  disorderly?  I  get 
to  class  somehow,  almost  invariably  late  and  very  untidy.  Although  I 
never  eat  much  breakfast,  without  any  I  feel  like  a  starved  tiger. 
Sleepy,  cross,  head-achy,  I  have  to  listen  first  of  all  to  a  brief  lecture  on 
the  joys  of  early  rising,  and  then  to  an  oversprightly  discourse  by  an 
old  man  who  couldn't  sleep  in  the  morning  if  he  wanted  to.  In  spite  of 
my  irritation  I  quickly  doze  off.  The  bell  at  the  end  of  the  hour  sounds 
like  a  second  —  but  more  welcome  —  alarm  clock.  Zero  hour  indeed! 
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The  second  type  is  exemplified  in  the  student  theme  below. 
The  writer  has  put  down  all  of  the  reasons  he  can  think  of  in 
favor  of  required  physical  education,  and  there  is  no  sentence 
which  does  not  bear  on  the  general  topic.  That  is,  there  is  no  def- 
inite digression  from  the  subject.  If  he  were  asked  to  summarize 
the  paragraph  in  a  single  sentence,  he  would  probably  respond, 
"Physical  education  should  be  required  for  various  reasons," 
or  "for  the  following  reasons,"  and  then  repeat  all  that  he  has 
said.  In  reality  there  are  four  separate  topics  here,  no  one  of 
which  is  developed.  (1)  Should  the  faculty  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  any  one  department  that  its  subject  be  required?  What  if 
every  department  took  this  action?  (2)  Is  there  a  special  reason 
why  physical  training  should  be  required  in  time  of  war? 
(3)  Should  students  be  required  to  play  together  in  order  that 
they  may  become  better  acquainted?  (4)  If  students  will  not 
voluntarily  use  facilities  provided  for  them,  should  they  be  re- 
quired to  do  so?  What  of  concerts,  lectures,  reading  rooms,  and 
other  such  opportunities  for  self-improvement? 

This  is  a  summarizing  paragraph  without  the  preceding  am- 
plification or  development  that  is  implied.  It  is  a  fairly  typical 
performance.  The  writer  does  not  anticipate  and  attempt  to 
answer  the  questions  that  any  reasonably  intelligent  reader 
would  immediately  ask.  To  have  unity  a  paragraph  must  con- 
sist of  sentences  that  not  merely  have  a  common  subject  but  that 
develop  a  single  idea. 

Once  again  the  faculty  has  refused  to  make  physical  education  re- 
quired for  all  freshmen  students.  The  department  of  athletics  has 
repeatedly  made  such  a  recommendation  to  the  faculty  only  to  have 
it  turned  down.  Such  action  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  our  athletic  depart- 
ment. Who  knows  better  what  the  effect  of  training  in  physical  educa- 
tion is,  a  professor  of  Physical  Education  or  a  professor  of  English  or 
Fine  Arts?  If  we  cannot  depend  on  the  judgment  and  advice  of  men 
specially  trained  in  their  own  field  why  do  we  employ  them?  Moreover 
we  are  at  war,  and  war  requires  physical  fitness  first  of  all.  The  greater 
part  of  the  preliminary  training  of  our  soldiers  is  physical  conditioning. 
It  is  so  severe  that  many  inductees  cannot  survive  it.  Also  physical 
fitness  is  important  whether  a  man  goes  into  the  army  or  into  some 
other  job.  In  a  big  city-university  most  students  do  not  get  to  know  one 
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another,  unless  they  play  together  which  I  consider  one  of  the  big 
arguments  in  favor  of  required  physical  education.  We  have  a  lot  of 
money  invested  in  our  athletic  plant,  gymnasium,  field  house,  football 
and  baseball  fields,  tennis  courts,  golf  course,  swimming  pools,  and 
hockey  rink.  Students  do  not  use  these  as  they  should.  I  think  they 
should  be  required  to  do  so. 

1.  SELECTING   AND   MAINTAINING   A   LOGICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.    A 

third  common  cause  of  ununified  paragraphs  is  the  failure  of  the 
writer  either  to  select  a  logical  point  of  view  or  to  maintain  it 
throughout  a  paragraph. 

In  ordinary  conversation,  we  make  sweeping  generalizations 
or  dogmatic  assertions  which  later  have  to  be  modified  or  limited. 
Or  not  having  thought  out  the  implications  of  a  statement,  we 
utter  another  which  is  so  antithetical  to  the  first  that  the  result  is 
"confusion  worse  confounded."  Or  we  launch  forth  on  an 
analogy  or  an  extended  figure  of  speech  which  we  do  not  carry 
through  logically,  so  that  the  result  is  at  least  confusing  and 
often  highly  ludicrous. 

But  in  formal  speech  or  writing  we  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
sidered carefully  what  we  are  about  to  say,  to  exercise  modera- 
tion, to  anticipate  the  effect  of  our  statements  on  our  hearers  or 
readers.  The  least  that  can  be  expected  of  us  is  that  we  shall 
avoid  inconsistent  or  contradictory  remarks,  forced  concessions 
or  qualifications  of  earlier  overenthusiastic  and  ill-considered 
statements,  and  uncompleted  or  illogical  or  absurd  analogies  or 
other  comparisons. 

2.  formulating  a  point  of  view.  The  inexperienced  writer 
is  likely  to  make  two  common  sorts  of  statements  that  lead  him 
to  write  apparently  ununified  paragraphs.  He  jumps  at  conclu- 
sions based  on  insufficient  observations,  or  he  makes  dogmatic 
assertions  based  only  on  his  own  experience.  Part  of  the  way 
through  his  paragraph  it  occurs  to  him  that  facts  may  exist 
that  would  invalidate  his  statement  or  that  there  may  be  people 
whose  opinions  are  unlike  his.  If,  to  begin  with,  he  had  granted 
the  possibility  of  other  opinions  or  had  allowed  for  the  existence 
of  other  facts,  no  one  could  quarrel  with  him.  His  allusion  in  the 
paragraph   to   such   persons  or   facts   might   seem   reasonable 
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enough.  It  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  concessions  halfway 
through  a  paragraph  that  confuses  and  annoys  the  reader. 

Exercise.  Study  the  following  paragraph  from  a  student's  theme. 
Restate  the  topic  sentence  and  reorganize  the  entire  paragraph  so 
that  all  the  ideas  will  logically  belong  in  it. 

Since  being  healthy  is  so  important  to  happiness,  everybody  in 
the  university  should  be  compelled  to  take  physical  education.  Stu- 
dents, if  left  to  themselves,  are  not  likely  to  get  enough  regular  exercise. 
They  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  classroom  or  the  library;  part  of 
it  sitting  around  talking  to  their  friends,  playing  bridge,  or  reading; 
and  the  rest  of  it  in  bed.  Of  course  there  are  other  ways  of  keeping  in 
good  physical  condition  besides  taking  regular  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation. Some  students  take  long  walks,  play  golf  or  tennis,  or  bicycle. 
Some  students  in  the  university,  moreover,  are  not  physically  able  to 
take  physical  education;  and  some  old  graduate  students  would  prob- 
ably get  no  good  from  it,  anyway.  Naturally,  too,  when  I  said  everybody 
in  the  university  I  was  not  referring  to  professors  and  janitors.  But 
most  students  feel  tired  and  bored  with  life  after  long  hours  of  sitting 
still.  If  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  the  gymnasium  at  some  regular 
time  and  take  exercises,  or  play  games,  or  swim,  or  dance,  they  would 
be  surprised  to  find  not  only  that  they  suddenly  feel  much  better  but 
that  the  world  seems  a  better  place  to  live  in.  Everyone  knows  that 
most  people  are  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  do  the  things  that  would  be 
best  for  them.  If  physical  education  were  compulsory,  students  who 
think  they  dislike  exercise  would  gain  so  much  benefit  after  a  little 
experience  that  they  would  no  longer  mind  the  requirement. 

3.  maintaining  the  point  of  view.  It  often  happens  that  the 
student  neither  wants  nor  needs  to  alter  his  topic  sentence,  for  it 
expresses  an  opinion  that  he  honestly  holds.  Apparently  he  is 
simply  not  clear  about  why  he  holds  it.  In  consequence,  he  some- 
times advances  for  his  belief  conflicting  reasons  that  do  not 
logically  support  his  statement.  Either  he  must  show  how  such 
reasons  can  be  reconciled,  or  he  must  discover  better  reasons 
than  those  he  has  given. 

Another  cause  of  the  student's  failure  to  maintain  the  point  of 
view  that  he  has  announced  in  the  topic  sentence  is  the  sudden 
fear  that  he  has  been  too  bold.  Not  wanting,  nevertheless,  to  give 
up  his  original  emphatic  opening,  he  begins  a  process  of  backing 
down  that  makes  the  reader  feel  like  telling  him  to  stand  by  his 
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guns.  No  matter  how  vigorous  his  opening  statement,  the  writer 
cannot  expect  to  be  convincing  if  he  makes  a  flabby  and  weak- 
kneed  retreat  from  his  original  position. 

Confusion  for  the  reader  inevitably  results  when  the  writer 
makes  use  of  examples  that  are  only  partially  relevant;  or,  in 
extending  an  analogy,  shifts  the  ground  of  comparison;  or 
changes  without  warning  from  irony  to  direct  statement.  The 
reader  is,  for  instance,  likely  to  be  perplexed  if  the  writer,  having 
announced  his  intention  of  defining  the  term  "snob,"  gives  the 
following  example:  "Our  wealthy  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
always  passes  me  with  her  nose  in  the  air,  is  so  intensely  interested 
in  'classical'  music  that  she  drags  her  reluctant  husband  week 
after  week  to  the  symphony  concerts  and  even  tries  to  get  him  to 
read  learned  books  about  music."  These  details  may  be  logically 
relevant  to  the  writer's  concept  of  a  snob,  but  this  statement  fails 
to  show  why.  Or  the  writer,  having  at  some  time  been  too  frank, 
begins  a  paragraph  by  saying,  "One  of  the  best  ways  of  making  a 
lady  your  friend  for  life  is  to  tell  her  you  don't  like  her  hat." 
Then  forgetting  he  set  out  to  be  ironic,  he  continues,  "No 
woman  can  endure  criticism  of  her  taste  in  clothes."  To  be  sure, 
he  has  not  shifted  his  own  point  of  view,  but  his  reader,  who  must 
shift  his,  is  likely  to  resent  these  unnecessary  gymnastics.  The 
kind  of  absurdity  that  results  from  changing  the  ground  of  a 
figurative  comparison  may  be  illustrated  by  another  example. 
The  student  who  wrote  the  following  sentences  in  a  paragraph 
which  was  intended  to  show  that  Dante  belonged  in  a  sense  to  two 
great  ages,  undoubtedly  had  an  entirely  logical  literal  idea; 
but  most  readers  would  lose  sight  of  the  writer's  serious  intention. 
"Dante  stood  with  one  foot  in  the  middle  ages.  With  the  other 
he  saluted  the  rising  star  of  the  renaissance." 

Exercise.  The  following  paragraphs  illustrate  failure  to  maintain  the 
point  of  view.  Analyze  them  to  find  out  what  is  wrong,  and  then  revise 
them. 

1 .  I  detest  the  sort  of  person  who  is  always  good-tempered  and  meek, 
no  matter  what  is  said  to  him.  If  I  have  just  shouted  at  my  roommate 
to  stop  his  beastly  whistling,  or  have  just  snapped  at  him  for  muttering 
while  he  studies,  my  fury  gets  uncontrollable  if  he  says  meekly,  "I'm 
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sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  bother  you."  I'd  rather  he  threw  his  book  at 
me.  Of  course,  I  am  probably  not  so  angry  as  I  sound,  and  besides  my 
attitude  is  unreasonable.  Still,  too  much  good  nature  can  be  exasperat- 
ing, though  I  really  must  admit  that  my  roommate  is  really  an  all-round 
good  sort. 

2.  Probably  the  dislike  for  poetry  that  I  have  always  had  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  I  am  too  much  inclined  to  accept  as 
truth  anything  that  I  am  told.  I  shall  always  remember  my  older 
brother's  tone  of  superior  wisdom  —  I  always  accepted  unquestioningly 
everything  he  said  —  as  he  announced,  "Only  girls  and  school  teachers 
like  poetry.  Boys  think  it's  silly."  Of  course,  I  decided  I  thought  it 
silly,  too.  Later  on,  when  I  was  in  the  grades  and  in  high  school,  this 
feeling  was  intensified  by  the  attitude  of  my  teachers.  They  used  to 
gush  and  "rave  on"  and  tell  us  how  beautiful  poetry  is  and  how  all 
educated  people  appreciate  it.  The  only  pupils  who  got  good  grades 
were  the  ones  who  said  they  thought  poetry  was  wonderful,  too;  but 
I  could  never  see  why  I  had  to  believe  everything  the  teachers  said, 
just  because  they  were  the  teachers.  And  besides  I  am  inclined  to  dislike 
things  that  highbrows  rave  about;  I  always  suspect  they  don't  like  them 
nearly  as  much  as  they  pretend. 

Unity  of  the  Imaginative  Type  of  Paragraph 

The  problem  of  securing  unity  in  the  imaginative  type  of 
paragraph  is  not  so  simple.  The  theme  of  a  descriptive  or  narra~ 
tive  paragraph  is  rarely  definitely  expressed.  What  is  more,  it 
seldom  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence.  The  aim  of  this 
type  of  writing  is  in  general  not  to  present  facts,  but  to  create  a 
mood  or  an  impression.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  must  present  details 
that  will  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The  details  are 
selected  because  of  their  power  of  suggestion.  The  impression  of 
the  paragraph  as  a  whole  is  the  total  effect  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  various  details. 

Unity  of  impression  is,  therefore,  to  be  secured  first  by  the 
exclusion  of  details  the  suggestion  of  which  does  not  contribute 
to  the  total  effect.  Still  more  important  is  the  exclusion  of  any 
detail  that  might  conflict  with  the  central  impression.  On  the 
positive  side,  it  is  to  be  gained  by  the  careful  selection  of  details 
of  the  greatest  suggestive  power.  The  principles  that  underlie 
this  selection  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  chapters  on  De- 
scription and  Narration. 
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Occasionally,  as  in  the  following  paragraph,  the  theme  will  be 
definitely  stated  in  a  topic  sentence.  In  general,  however,  the 
impression  is  much  too  subtle  to  admit  of  a  summarizing  sen- 
tence. 

Everything  round  one  was  sad  and  depressing.  The  grass,  with  a 
very  pale  and  white  wetness,  seemed  to  consist  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pocket-knife  blades.  These,  like  the  schoolboy's  pocket- 
knife  which  will  never  shut  up  properly  from  ill-usage,  looked  bent 
back  and  trampled  upon,  as  though  they  would  neither  stand  up  nor 
lie  back  properly.  One  could  see  a  number  of  ancient  dandelions  ready 
to  be  blown  upon,  grown  a  little  taller  than  the  grass,  and  waiting 
there  like  so  many  clocks  by  which  to  tell  the  autumn  hour.  Just  down 
at  the  end  of  the  field  where  every  detail  began  to  get  blurred  a  whole 
colony  of  crows,  disturbed  by  our  voices,  flapped  off  heavily  into  the 
air  and  blew  along  gradually  like  a  handful  of  burnt  paper  thrown  up 
and  caught  away  by  the  wind.  Everything  in  this  atmosphere,  in  fact 
the  whole  of  this  misty  glass-like  bell  of  space,  was  waiting  for  something 
to  happen,  for  some  noise  to  crack  the  stillness.  But  it  never  came,  and 
sometimes  this  sense  of  waiting,  and  this  end-of-the- world  feeling, 
peculiar  to  the  district,  would  last  many  days,  and  nothing  would 
happen. 

—  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  All  Summer  in  a  Day.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 

V.  Coherence 

The  definition  of  the  paragraph  as  the  development  of  a  single 
idea  implies  a  second  principle  of  paragraph  structure  —  the 
principle  of  coherence.  The  paragraph  must  be  more  than  a 
collection  of  sentences.  Development  involves  the  idea  of  growth, 
of  progress  to  some  definite  end;  it  involves,  moreover,  the  idea, 
equally  important  in  expository  writing,  that  the  steps  in  this 
progress  shall  be  apparent.  Because  he  is,  himself,  familiar  with 
his  subject,  the  inexperienced  writer  often  feels,  once  he  has 
collected  a  group  of  ideas  in  a  paragraph,  that  any  intelligent 
person  should  be  able  to  see  how  and  why  they  are  related  to 
one  another  and  to  the  central  idea.  But  since  the  writer  presum- 
ably wants  his  reader  to  follow  him  with  the  least  possible  diffi- 
culty along  a  new  path,  he  should  be  willing  to  use  every  means 
at  his  command  to  clear  the  way. 
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These  means  are  various.  They  consist  in  selecting  the  order  or 
sequence  best  adapted  to  presenting  the  ideas,  using  definite  state- 
ments or  guide  posts,  which  point  out  to  the  reader  the  direction 
the  thought  will  take,  and  in  using  the  structural  devices  most 
advantageous  in  establishing  the  relation  between  sentences. 

Order  or  Sequence 

The  best  order  is  often  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial. In  paragraphs  of  description  or  narration  used  for  exposi- 
tory purposes,  the  problem  is  relatively  simple.  Descriptive  details 
are  naturally  arranged  to  correspond  in  one  way  or  another  to 
their  actual  spatial  relations;  events  are  most  naturally  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  succession  in  time.  In  either  case  coherent 
progression  is  almost  inevitable.  Nevertheless  the  effect  of  inco- 
herence is  frequently  produced  because  the  writer  fails  to  make 
clear  what  the  controlling  expository  idea  is,  or  how  these  details 
are  related  to  it. 

Study  the  following  paragraphs,  noting  particularly  how  the 
expository  purpose  of  the  descriptive  and  narrative  details  is 
made  apparent: 

EXPOSITORY   DESCRIPTION 

The  kitchen  remains  the  center  of  rural  New  England  houses,  a  room 
in  which  to  cook,  eat,  wash,  iron,  sew,  feed  the  kittens,  grease  the 
chickens'  heads,  talk  and  read.  Here  is  a  couch  where  mother  may  drop 
down  to  rest  her  back  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  day,  hanging  shelves  where 
the  children  keep  their  toys,  the  chair  under  which  the  farmer  leaves 
his  shoes  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night.  In  the  cellarway  are  kept  the 
medicines  for  every  known  indisposition;  the  woman  who  feels  she 
must  call  in  a  doctor  to  treat  indigestion,  colds,  croup,  cuts,  boils,  or 
frazzled  nerves  is  not  considered  by  her  neighbors  to  have  much 
courage.  A  little  ammonia,  some  skullcap  or  peppermint,  a  good  stick 
salve,  and  the  patient  will  be  better  in  the  morning  —  or  when  the 
weather  turns  warm.  Cream  is  churned  by  hand  in  these  kitchens,  the 
butter  salted  and  "worked"  and  molded  into  squares  with  an  ivy  leaf 
or  a  sheaf  of  wheat  as  a  design  with  which  to  stamp  it.  Eggs  are  counted 
carefully  each  week,  the  largest  saved  for  the  best  customers;  hens 
are  dressed,  pork  "tried  out,"  sap  boiled  down  and  preserving  done. 
To  buy  modern  machinery  for  all  these  little  businesses  would  cost 
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far  more  than  they  bring  in.  Just  as  a  hayfork  is  too  expensive  and 
unwieldy  a  contraption  to  transfer  a  horse-load  of  hay  to  the  narrow 
mow  of  a  Maine  barn,  and  a  tractor  ill  suited  to  upturning  a  half  acre 
of  hilly,  rocky  ground  in  western  Massachusetts,  so  refrigeration,  motor- 
driven  churns  and  washers,  meat  rooms,  sugar  houses,  and  large  scale 
canners  are  unavailable  to  lighten  the  labor  indoors.  A  stove,  a  table 
and  a  woman's  hands  are  equipment  enough. 

—  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll,  "Mist  on  the  Mirror."  The  North  American  Review,  Novem- 
ber, 1933.  Reprinted  by  generous  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  editors. 

EXPOSITORY    NARRATION 

.  .  .  For  the  dry  bones  of  commerce,  avarice  and  method  and  need, 
are  odious  to  the  Valley;  and  we  cover  them  up  with  a  pretty  body  of 
fiction  and  observances.  Thus,  when  it  comes  to  buying  pigs,  the  buyer 
does  not  begin  to  decry  the  pig  and  the  vendor  to  praise  it,  as  is  the 
custom  with  lesser  men;  but  tradition  makes  them  do  business  in  this- 
fashion  — 

First  the  buyer  will  go  up  to  the  seller  when  he  sees  him  in  his  own 
steading,  and,  looking  at  the  pig  with  admiration,  the  buyer  will  say 
that  rain  may  or  may  not  fall,  or  that  we  shall  have  snow  or  thunder, 
according  to  the  time  of  year.  Then  the  seller,  looking  critically  at  the 
pig,  will  agree  that  the  weather  is  as  his  friend  maintains.  There  is- 
no  haste  at  all;  great  leisure  marks  the  dignity  of  their  exchange.  And 
the  next  step  is,  that  the  buyer  says:  "That's  a  fine  pig  you  have  there, 

Mr.  "  (giving  the  seller's  name).  "Ar,  powerful  fine  pig."  Then 

the  seller,  saying  also  "Mr."  (for  twin  brothers  rocked  in  one  cradle 
give  each  other  ceremonious  observance  here),  the  seller,  I  say,  admits, 
as  though  with  reluctance,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  pig,  and  falls 
into  deep  thought.  Then  the  buyer  says,  as  though  moved  by  a  great 
desire,  that  he  is  ready  to  give  so  much  for  the  pig,  naming  half  the 
proper  price,  or  a  little  less.  Then  the  seller  remains  in  silence  for  some 
moments;  and  at  last  begins  to  shake  his  head  slowly,  till  he  says: 
"I  don't  be  thinking  of  selling  the  pig,  anyways."  He  will  also  add  that 
a  party  only  Wednesday  offered  him  so  much  for  the  pig  —  and  he 
names  about  double  the  proper  price.  Thus  all  ritual  is  duly  accom- 
plished; and  the  solemn  act  is  entered  upon  with  reverence  and  in  a 
spirit  of  truth.  For  when  the  buyer  uses  this  phrase:  "I'll  tell  you  what 
I  will  do,"  and  offers  within  half  a  crown  of  the  pig's  value,  the  seller 
replies  that  he  can  refuse  him  nothing,  and  names  half  a  crown  above 
its  value;  the  difference  is  split,  the  pig  is  sold,  and  in  the  quiet  soul  of 
each  runs  the  peace  of  something  accomplished. 

—  Hilaire  Belloc,  Hills  and  the  Sea.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Inc.,  1929. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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exposition.  Valuable  as  description  and  narration  are  as 
means  of  exposition,  anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  explain  an 
idea  to  some  one  else  soon  realizes  that  he  must  often  try  to 
make  relationships  clear  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  space  or 
time.  Expository  paragraphs  are,  in  fact,  mainly  of  the  sort  that 
present  ideas  in  some  logical  order,  that  is,  an  order  determined 
by  reasoning.  In  order  to  make  clear  what  this  means,  let  us 
consider  some  paragraphs  that  illustrate  good  ways  of  dealing 
with  this  kind  of  material. 

The  life  of  the  students  at  these  thirteenth-century  universities  was 
none  too  enviable.  Most  of  the  students  were  very  earnest  in  their 
desire  for  learning  as  a  means  to  a  career,  but  many  of  them  were  very 
poor.  The  utilitarian  motive  predominated,  for  the  idea  that  a  gentle- 
man must  have  the  culture  of  learning  as  an  essential  quality  of  his 
class  was  only  just  appearing.  There  were  some  students,  however,  who 
were  quite  wealthy  and  amply  provided  with  servants  and  money. 
These  were  usually  the  younger  sons  of  nobles,  but  the  sons  of  wealthier 
merchants  were  already  vying  with  them  in  splendor.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  from  the  middle  class  and  many  even  from  the  peasantry. 
The  latter  were  usually  bright  boys,  discovered  either  at  cathedral 
schools  or  by  parish  priests  and  then  sent  on  to  the  universities.  The 
students  were  of  all  ages,  but  at  Paris  youth  predominated.  The  lodgings 
in  which  they  lived  were  of  many  varieties,  none  of  them  very  com- 
fortable. Sometimes  a  wealthy  student,  or  a  group  of  students,  rented 
a  whole  house.  More  frequently  the  students  found  lodgings  where 
they  could  and  not  a  few  shared  stables  with  horses  and  cattle.  Sanita- 
tion was  not  yet  recognized  as  a  public  necessity,  and  there  was  little 
provision  for  adequate  protection  against  cold  weather.  Disease  and 
death  were  only  too  common.  Classes  were  conducted  in  such  halls  as 
the  instructors  could  rent,  or  quite  often  out  in  the  open  street,  a  con- 
dition which  Straw  Street  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris  still  com- 
memorates. Absence  of  satisfactory  lighting  necessitated  the  full  use  of 
daylight,  and  classes  began  practically  with  the  day's  dawn.  Books  were 
very  expensive  and  not  numerous,  which  rendered  the  memorizing  of 
lectures  highly  desirable. 

—  George  C.  Sellery  and  A.  C.  Krey,  The  Founding  of  Western  Civilization.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  writer  of  the  preceding  paragraph  had  in  mind  at  least  four 
specific  points,  all  going  to  show  the  truth  of  his  general  state- 
ment, "life  ...  at  these  thirteenth-century  universities  was  none 
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too  enviable":  Books  were  scarce  and  expensive;  lodgings  were 
bad;  most  of  the  students  were  poor;  accommodations  for  classes 
and  lectures  were  bad  or  absent.  What  led  him  to  select  the  order 
he  uses  rather  than  the  one  just  given?  It  is  very  possible  that 
he  had  some  such  idea  as  this.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  person 
who  wants  to  learn,  some  of  these  things  are  relatively  more  im- 
portant —  in  this  case  worse  —  than  others:  it  is  bad  to  be  poor 
and  to  have  to  live  in  uncomfortable  quarters;  it  is  worse  to  have 
poor  lecture  halls  or  none;  it  is  worst  of  all  to  have  to  do  without 
books.  In  other  words,  having  decided  on  some  logical  basis  for 
judging  the  relative  importance  of  the  details  he  wanted  to  use, 
the  writer  then  set  them  down  in  the  order  of  least  important  to 
most  important,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  "order  of  climax." 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  paragraph  like  this  the  writer 
may  have  had  to  consider  other  things  than  the  question  of  rela- 
tive importance.  The  student,  however,  who  feels  bewildered 
because  he  wants  to  include  a  large  number  of  details  in  one 
paragraph  can  do  much  to  make  it  coherent  if  he  will  try  the 
plan  of  sorting  out  and  arranging  these  details  on  the  basis  of 
their  importance  from  some  definite  point  of  view. 

Though  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  paragraph  just  discussed  ap- 
pear to  be  of  greater  importance  than  others,  none  is  particularly 
hard  to  understand.  Frequently,  however,  the  writer  wants  to 
give  entirely  new  information  to  the  reader,  or  to  explain  a  point 
of  view  that  may  either  puzzle  or  discourage  him  by  its  difficulty. 
The  following  paragraphs  illustrate  skillful  use  of  the  method  of 
leading  the  reader  to  understand  something  new  or  difficult,  by 
proceeding/rom  the  known  to  the  unknown  or  from  the  more  familiar  to 
the  less  familiar: 

From  the  Known  to  the  Unknown 

As  we  all  know  —  we  have  certainly  heard  it  frequently  enough  — 
the  real  question  is  what  to  do  with  our  leisure.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  can  have  more  of  it  now  than  we  ever  could  in  the  past  —  if  we 
want  it.  If  it  be  true  that  movie  palaces,  dance  halls,  and  speak-easies 
are  crowded,  that  radios  are  going  night  and  day,  and  automobiles  are 
whizzing  about  like  whirling  atoms,  it  would  seem  as  if  most  people  had 
found  the  answer.   It  is  an  answer  which  displeases  the  magazine 
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writers.  That  is  because  writers  are  by  nature  people  who  enjoy  and 
need  quiet  and  solitude  and  cannot  understand  other  people's  enjoying 
and  needing  noise  and  society.  But  can  they  point  to  a  time  when  the 
leisure  class  as  a  mass  was  less  ignobly  amused?  We  happen  to  have  a 
very  large  leisure  class.  It  acts  as  idle  human  beings  have  always  acted: 
the  theater,  the  gaming  table,  the  divan.  Did  anyone  seriously  think 
that  it  would  take  to  improving  its  mind  or  sit  cross-legged  in  rapt 
contemplation  of  its  collective  navel?  Leisure  is  man's  one  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  whatever  appetites  he  happens  to  have.  And  no  one 
can  say  that  he  is  forced  by  lack  of  libraries,  educational  institutions, 
museums,  and  the  like  to  spend  it  staring  at  films  or  boozing  and  petting. 
The  fact  is  that  most  people  are  what  their  cultured  fellows  would  call 
sots  and  always  have  been.  And  the  probability  is  that  in  modern 
times  —  whether  because  or  in  spite  of  machines  —  they  have  more 
chance  to  rise  from  the  sty  than  they  have  ever  had.  The  machine  has 
neither  given  them  wings  nor  cloven  hooves.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  it  could  do  neither. 

—  George  Boas,  "In  Defense  of  Machines."  Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1932.  Re- 
printed by  special  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 

From  the  Familiar  to  the  Less  Familiar 

It  seems  to  be  the  custom  for  everyone  to  have  two  parents,  and  for 
them  to  have  had  two  parents  each  —  which  means  four  grandparents. 
Procedure  along  this  line  builds  up  a  column  like  the  following: 

NUMBER    OF    YOUR    ANCESTORS    IN    A    GIVEN    GENERATION 

1  You 

1st  generation  back 2  Your  parents 

2nd  generation  back 4  Your  grandparents 

3rd  generation  back 8  Your  great-grandparents 

4th  generation  back 16  Your  great-great-grandparents 

10th  generation  back 1,024 

At  only  ten  generations  back,  then,  the  number  of  one's  ancestors 
passes  the  thousand  line.  Ten  generations  may  seem  like  a  long  time, 
but  it  is  only  about  300  years.  Thus  at  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Mayflower,  each  of  us  had  more  than  a  thousand  living  ancestors, 
if  we  assume  no  intermarriage  of  kin  between  then  and  now.  .  .  . 

If  a  few  more  generations  are  calculated,  the  number  of  a  man's 
possible  ancestors  becomes  even  more  astonishing: 
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POSSIBLE    NUMBER    OF    YOUR    ANCESTORS    IN    A    GIVEN    GENERATION 

11th  generation  back 2,048      Your  great-great-great-great- 

great-great-great-great- 

great-grandparents 
***** 

15th  generation  back 32,768 

***** 

20th  generation  back. .  .  1,148,576 

Twenty  generations  behind  you,  the  number  unknowingly  contributing 
to  your  ultimate  arrival  passes  the  million  mark.  Yet  that  is  only 
600  years.  ...  In  twenty  generations  we  are  back  to  the  time  of 
Boccaccio  (1313-1375)  and  the  Black  Death  (1348).  Our  forebears  of 
only  17  generations  ago  were  contemporaries  of  Joan  of  Arc  (1412- 
1431).  And  it  is  only  15  generations  back  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
If  each  of  us  had  a  million  grandparents  only  600  years  ago,  one 
wonders  how  there  were  enough  of  them  to  go  round.  .  .  .  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  that  we  are  largely  related,  and  frequently  much  more 
closely  than  we  realize.  Tour  grandparents  were  mine.1 

—  Lyle  Owen,  "Your  Million  Fathers."  Common  Ground,  Summer,  1944.  Reprinted 
by  special  permission  of  the  editors. 

From  the  General  to  the  Particular  or  Vice  Versa.  Another  logical 
order  is  that  of  proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  For  an 
example  see  the  paragraph  by  Pearl  Buck  on  page  145.  The 
process  may,  of  course,  be  reversed  and  the  paragraph  be  devel- 
oped in  the  order  from  particulars  to  the  general.  The  following 
paragraph  is  a  good  example  of  the  latter  process. 

For  instance,  it  is  not  greedy  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  any  more  than 
it  is  greedy  to  enjoy  a  good  concert.  But  I  do  think  there  is  something 
greedy  about  trying  to  enjoy  the  dinner  and  the  concert  at  the  same 
time.  I  say  trying  to  enjoy  them,  for  it  is  a  mark  of  this  sort  of  complex 
enjoyment  that  it  is  not  enjoyed.  The  fashion  of  having  very  loud  music 
during  meals  in  restaurants  and  hotels  seems  to  me  a  perfect  example 
of  this  chaotic  attempt  to  have  everything  at  once.  Eating  and  drinking 
and  talking  have  gone  together  by  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  world; 
but  the  entrance  of  this  fourth  factor  only  spoils  the  other  three.  It 
is  an  ingenious  scheme  for  combining  music  to  which  nobody  will 
listen  with  conversation  that  nobody  can  hear.  Recall  some  of  the  great 
conversations  of  history  and  literature;  imagine  some  of  the  great  and 

1  Italics  not  in  original. 
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graceful  impromptus,  soine  of  the  spontaneous  epigrams  of  the  wits 
of  the  past;  and  then  imagine  each  of  them  shouted  through  the 
deafening  uproar  of  a  brass  band.  It  seems  to  me  an  intolerable  insult 
to  a  musical  artist  that  people  should  treat  his  art  as  an  adjunct  to  a 
refined  gluttony.  It  seems  a  yet  more  subtle  insult  to  the  musician  that 
people  should  require  to  be  fortified  with  food  and  drink  at  intervals, 
to  strengthen  them  to  endure  his  music.  I  say  nothing  of  the  deeper 
and  darker  insult  to  that  other  artist,  the  cook,  in  the  suggestion  that 
men  require  to  be  inspired  and  rallied  with  drums  and  trumpets  to 
attack  the  dangers  of  his  dinner,  as  if  it  were  a  fortress  bristling  with 
engines  of  death.  But  in  any  case  it  is  the  combination  of  the  two 
pleasures  that  is  unpleasant.  When  people  are  listening  to  a  good  con- 
cert they  do  not  ostentatiously  produce  large  pork-pies  and  bottles  of 
beer  to  enable  them  to  get  through  it  somehow.  And  if  they  do  not 
bring  their  meals  to  their  music,  why  should  they  bring  their  music  to 
their  meals? 

—  G.  K.  Chesterton,  On  Pleasure  Seeking.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
Inc.,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Exercises.  (1)  Study  the  following  topic  sentences  and  decide  which 
of  the  three  kinds  of  logical  sequence  you  would  use  to  develop  each. 
(2)  Using  the  following  topic  sentences  or  some  of  your  own,  write 
paragraphs  using  one  of  these  methods  in  each,  and  placing  the  topic 
sentence  in  whatever  position  you  think  best. 

1.  Many  people  who  think  they  dislike  modern  art  [poetry,  music] 
fail  to  understand  it  because  they  are  unaware  how  it  is  related  to  the 
art  [poetry,  music]  of  the  past. 

2.  The  American  people  have  never  been  confronted  with  so  many 
nor  with  such  perplexing  problems  as  at  the  present  time. 

3.  All  kinds  of  things  make  me  like  [or  dislike]  life  in  a  small  town. 

4.  It  is  not  hard  to  explain  in  rather  simple  language  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "fugue"  as  it  is  used  in  music.  [Or  some  other  technical 
term  connected  with  any  other  art,  profession,  etc.] 

5.  People  who  have  forgotten  that  they  ever  were  students,  naturally 
do  not  realize  how  completely  unhappy  and  bewildered  a  freshman 
sometimes  is. 

Guide  Posts.  Often  a  statement  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph 
indicates  to  the  reader  how  the  paragraph  is  to  be  developed,  or 
the  stages  or  divisions  into  which  it  will  naturally  fall.  The  reader 
is  thus  given  a  forewarning  or  indication  not  only  of  the  order  of 
the  parts  but  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  The  following  are 
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examples  of  the  sort  of  phrases  and  sentences  commonly  found 
in  good  writing: 

1 .  We  are  confronted,  so  the  opponents  of  Internationalism  say,  by 
an  unescapable  dilemma,  a  choice  of  two  gross  evils: 

2.  Is  this  then  the  only  choice? 

3.  Although  war  is  the  most  obvious  thing  that  is  wrong  with  our 
world,  there  is  another  more  deep-rooted  evil. 

4.  Now  all  this  has  been  completely  changed. 

5.  Men  do  less  of  the  work,  machines  more. 

6.  One  needs  only  to  compare  the  labor  cost  of  manufacture  today 
with  that  of  twenty- five  years  ago  to  see  what  the  effect  on  labor  has 
been. 

7.  Admitted  that  this  condition  exists,  it  is  for  us  to  seek  the  causes 
that  have  brought  it  about. 

8.  So  much  for  the  present,  what  can  we  do  about  the  future? 

Structural  Devices 

Even  when  the  general  coherence  of  the  paragraph  has  been 
taken  care  of  by  attention  to  logical  order,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  indicate  the  continuity  of  thought  from  sentence  to  sentence 
by  structural  devices.  These  are  of  two  sorts:  those  that  may  be 
called  "means  of  reference"  and  those  that  depend  for  their 
effectiveness  on  constructing  sentences  in  a  particular  way. 

1.  means  of  reference.  The  most  explicit  form  of  reference  is 
the  pronoun  or  pronominal  adjective  that  has  its  antecedent  in  a  pre- 
ceding sentence.  The  import  of  any  sentence  is  thus  made  de- 
pendent on  what  has  gone  before,  and  continuity  is  inevitably 
established.  The  use  of  a  pronoun  with  the  same  antecedent 
throughout  a  paragraph  results  in  a  close-knit  type  of  structure. 
Observe  in  the  following  paragraph  the  use  of  they  until  it  threat- 
ens to  become  monotonous;  then  Mr.  Becker  shifts  to  "the  true 
Kansan,"  a  generic  term  for  "those  who  remained"  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  paragraph,  and  uses  he  as  the  pronoun  of  reference. 

Yet  there  were  some  who  never  gave  up.  They  stuck  it  out.  They 
endured  all  that  even  Kansas  could  inflict.  They  kept  the  faith,  and 
they  are  to  be  pardoned  perhaps  if  they  therefore  feel  that  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  them  a  crown  of  glory.  Those  who  remained  in 
Kansas  from   1875   to   1895   must  have  originally  possessed  staying 
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qualities  of  no  ordinary  sort,  qualities  which  the  experience  of  those 
years  could  only  accentuate.  And,  as  success  has  at  last  rewarded  their 
efforts,  there  has  come,  too,  a  certain  pride,  an  exuberance,  a  feeling 
of  superiority  that  accompany  a  victory  long  delayed  and  hardly  won. 
The  result  has  been  to  give  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  Kansas  spirit  of 
individualism.  With  Kansas  history  back  of  him,  the  true  Kansan  feels 
that  nothing  is  too  much  for  him.  How  shall  he  be  afraid  of  any  danger, 
or  hesitate  at  any  obstacle,  having  succeeded  where  failure  was  not 
only  human,  but  almost  honorable?  Having  conquered  Kansas,  he 
knows  well  that  there  are  no  worse  worlds  to  conquer.  The  Kansas 
spirit  is  therefore  one  that  finds  something  exhilarating  in  the  challenge 
of  an  extreme  difficulty.  "No  one,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "loves  what  he 
endures,  though  he  may  love  to  endure."  With  Kansans  it  is  particu- 
larly a  point  of  pride  to  suffer  easily  the  stings  of  fortune,  and,  if  they 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  stings  themselves,  the  ready  endurance  of  them 
gives  a  consciousness  of  merit  that  is  its  own  reward.  Yet  it  is  with  no 
solemn  martyr's  air  that  the  true  Kansan  endures  the  worst  that  can 
happen.  His  instinct  is  rather  to  pass  it  off  as  a  minor  annoyance, 
furnishing  occasion  for  a  pleasantry,  for  it  is  the  mark  of  a  Kansan  to 
take  a  reverse  as  a  joke  rather  than  too  seriously. 

—  Carl  Becker,  Everyman  His  Own  Historian.  New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Company, 
1935.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publisher. 

No  one  ever  writes,  of  course,  without  using  pronouns;  but 
almost  everyone  gets  careless  at  times  about  the  antecedents  of 
his  pronouns.  Few  mistakes  in  writing  cause  more  confusion  to 
the  reader  or  give  a  more  incoherent  effect  than  vague  or  ambig- 
uous reference. 

Exercise.  Rewrite  the  following  paragraph  for  coherence,  changing 
the  wording  of  the  sentences  wherever  necessary  to  correct  faulty 
reference  of  the  pronouns. 

I  dislike  getting  into  arguments  with  my  friends  about  political 
questions  because  almost  everyone  gets  angry  about  them.  Not  only  are 
they  seldom  willing  to  reason  about  them  on  their  merits,  but  they  are 
so  frequently  tied  up  with  their  emotions  that  they  cannot  think  about 
them  logically.  This  leads  to  angry  words  that  they  are  sorry  about 
afterwards,  but  they  know  their  friend  cannot  forget  them. 

Another  obvious  way  of  making  the  connection  between  sen- 
tences clear  is  by  means  of  conjunctions  and  conjunctional  words  and 
phrases.  The  student  has  probably  been  warned  against  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  coordinating  conjunctions  and  and  but  at  the 
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beginning  of  sentences.  He  is  also  told  to  avoid  such  connectives 
as  however  and  moreover,  and  whenever  such  expressions  are  neces- 
sary, to  make  them  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  by  incorporating 
them  into  the  sentence.  The  purpose  of  the  first  warning  is  to  cure 
him  of  the  childish  habit  of  beginning  sentences  thoughtlessly 
with  and,  but,  or  for;  the  purpose  of  the  second  is  to  help  him  to 
write  less  mechanically.  He  should  observe  that  the  best  writers 
frequently  begin  sentences  with  these  coordinating  conjunctions, 
but  for  a  definite  purpose;  and  he  should  follow  their  example. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  writers  do  avoid  to  a  certain  extent 
the  stiff  and  wooden  sort  of  transitions  that  result  from  the  con- 
stant use  of  formal  connectives.  But  since  to  use  these  expressions 
accurately,  the  writer  has  to  consider  the  exact  relation  of  suc- 
cessive ideas,  the  inexperienced  student  may  well  make  a  practice 
of  using  them  to  make  clear  to  himself  the  logical  relations  be- 
tween his  ideas.  Having  done  that,  he  can  learn  fairly  easily  to 
express  the  logical  relations  in  somewhat  more  subtle  ways. 
Such  a  list  as  the  following  serves  to  suggest  various  possibilities 
in  the  relations  of  ideas  and  the  means  of  emphasizing  them: 

a.  The  same  line  of  thought:  furthermore,  moreover,  in  the  second 
place,  in  addition  to  this;  similarly,  likewise;  for  example,  especially, 
specifically,  conspicuously,  emphatically;  finally,  most  important  of  all, 
last  and  worst. 

b.  Result:  therefore,  accordingly,  consequently,  as  a  result,  naturally^ 
obviously,  inevitably,  hence. 

c.  Contrast:  however,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  all  this,  nevertheless, 
yet,  none  the  less,  paradoxical  as  this  may  seem. 

Exercise.  In  Example  2,  Chapter  II.,  pages  18-21,  find  all  the  conjunc- 
tions and  conjunctional  phrases  that  are  used  specifically  for  making  clear 
the  relation  between  sentences.  Classify  them  as  to  their  logical  function. 

Much  more  literary  in  effect  than  the  sometimes  too  obvious 
and  mechanical  conjunctives,  and  highly  important  for  clear  and 
effective  writing,  is  the  repetition  of  significant  words  and  phrases  as  a 
means  of  relating  sentence  to  sentence.  The  young  writer,  over- 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  repetition  of  the  same  word  is  often 
monotonous,  is  sometimes  afraid  to  make  use  of  this  device,  so 
valuable  when  properly  used. 
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For  example: 

What  exactly  does  it  mean  when  a  people  gives  up  the  idea  that  the 
individual's  freedom  to  live  his  own  life  is,  after  all,  the  most  priceless 
possession  of  any  society?  It  means  the  suppression  of  every  one  of  the 
"simple,  ordinary"  things  that  we  are  so  prone  to  take  for  granted. 
It  means,  for  any  man  who  presumes  to  speak  unkindly  of  the  powers 
that  rule,  a  concentration  camp  at  hard  labor,  or  perhaps  something 
worse.  It  means  a  cringing,  servile  press  that  writes  not  as  it  pleases, 
but  as  some  Great  Man  at  Headquarters  directs.  It  means  the  sup- 
pression of  religion  or  the  steady,  demoralizing  persecution  of  those 
who  refuse  to  embrace  some  barbaric  creed  that  makes  a  god  of  an  all- 
powerful  state.  It  means  the  ruthless  conscription  of  industry  and  labor 
and  business  alike,  all  dancing  like  marionettes  at  the  direction  of  the 
state,  for  the  greater  glory  of  a  political  doctrine  that  sees  human  beings 
only  as  cogs  in  a  great  machine.  It  means  the  debasement  of  science 
and  education  and  the  arts  to  the  level  of  tools  of  an  arrogant  minority 
that  happens  to  hold  the  key  to  the  gun  room.  Worst  of  all,  it  means 
the  enslavement  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit  —  a  slavery  that  under- 
mines self-respect  and  slowly  destroys  moral  integrity. 

•—  Frank  Murphy,  "In  Defense  of  Democracy."  Washington,  D.   C:  American 
Council  on  Public  Affairs,  1940.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 

Exercise.  Find  what  you  think  is  a  good  paragraph  illustrating  a  simi- 
lar use  of  repetition. 

Within  the  paragraph  there  may  be  a  short  linking  sentence  or 
a  part  of  a  sentence  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  the  relation  of  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded. The  following  examples  will  reveal  their  purpose  even 
apart  from  their  context:  "Take  the  novels  we  read,"  "Who  are 
the  others?"  "So  with  our  reading  of  poetry,"  "Let  the  labor 
organizer  speak  for  himself,"  "To  present  a  contrasting  point 
of  view." 

2.  sentence  structure.  The  sentences  of  a  paragraph  may  be 
made  to  cohere  —  to  "stick  together"  —  by  avoiding  shifts  in 
construction.  Continuity  of  thought  is  made  more  apparent  by 
continuity  of  structure.  Elementary,  but  none  the  less  fundamen- 
tal, are  certain  "rules"  of  writing  that  are,  in  part,  matters  of 
grammar.  Just  as  unnecessary,  careless,  or  ungrammatical  shifts 
in  person  or  subject,  in  voice,  tense,  or  mood  destroy  coherence 
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within  the  sentence,  so  such  shifts  from  sentence  to  sentence  de- 
stroy it  within  the  paragraph. 

Exercise.  In  the  following  paragraphs  find  and  classify  all  the  useless 
and  awkward  or  faulty  changes  in  sentence  structure. 

1.  There  are  readers  who  at  times  fail  to  understand  an  author 
because  they  expect  him  to  say  a  particular  thing  about  a  subject  or 
approach  it  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  When  this  is  not  done  by 
authors,  this  sort  of  reader  sometimes  thinks  authors  really  mean  what 
he  expected  them  to  mean.  Naturally,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any- 
one who  consistently  tries  to  find  only  his  own  ideas  in  a  book  will 
ever  get  anything  but  a  fuzzy-minded  idea  of  what  the  author  is  trying 
to  say.  You  ought  to  start  reading  any  book  with  the  idea  of  understand- 
ing the  author,  not  of  finding  your  own  ideas  expressed  by  him. 

2.  Nothing  I  was  ever  able  to  say  to  my  roommate  could  persuade 
him  that  I  dislike  disorder  more  than  anything  else.  His  virtues  are 
many,  but  he  had  apparently  never  heard  that  some  people  prize 
orderliness  above  honesty.  He  will  burst  into  our  room,  toss  his  books 
on  the  bed  and  his  hat  on  a  chair.  Lighting  a  cigarette  and  flinging  the 
still  burning  match  on  the  floor,  he  would  then  wave  his  hand  about, 
showering  everything  within  range  with  ashes.  I  try  every  known 
method  of  reform  from  kind  remonstrance  to  violence,  but  none  does 
any  good. 

Two  devices  that  serve  to  emphasize  the  continuity  of  ideas  in 
separate  sentences  within  the  paragraph  deserve  special  atten- 
tion. One  of  these  is  parallelism.  In  general,  parallelism  means  the 
use  of  similar  constructions  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  similar  or  contrasting  ideas.  The  importance  of  parallel  struc- 
ture as  a  means  of  making  sentences  coherent,  and  the  value  of 
the  balanced  sentence  —  a  particularly  emphatic  form  of  this 
device  —  for  presenting  contrasting  ideas  are  discussed  in  Sections 
V.  and  VI.  of  Chapter  IV.  The  Sentence.  In  its  special  appli- 
cation to  the  structure  of  the  paragraph,  however,  parallelism 
means  that  two  or  more  sentences,  not  necessarily  consecutive, 
but  presenting  similar  or  contrasting  ideas,  are  constructed  either 
in  identical  or  in  markedly  similar  form.  The  following  paragraph 
illustrates  this  use  of  parallelism. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  kind  of  truth  which  cannot  be  wrongly 
applied.  We  have  machines  that  are  said  to  be  foolproof.  But  there 
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are  no  foolproof  truths.  We  have  strong  rooms  and  Milner's  safes  and 
automatic  cashiers  that  are  said  to  be  knaveproof.  But  there  are  no 
knaveproof  truths.  Fools  and  knaves  do  their  business,  not  so  much  by 
believing  what  is  false,  as  by  misusing  what  is  true.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  universe  which  would  convert  a  fool  into  a  wise  man  merely  by 
being  stated,  I  do  not  know  it.  But  I  know  of  many  shining  truths, 
which  fools  have  made  use  of  to  their  own  undoing,  and  which  the 
tyrants  of  mankind  have  made  use  of  for  turning  this  fair  earth  into  a 
ruin  and  a  desolation.  Some  of  them  are  scientific  truths  —  they  have 
ended  in  poison  gas.  Some  of  them  are  philosophic  truths  —  they  have 
ended  in  quackery,  which  is  the  poison  gas  of  the  spiritual  world.  Some 
of  them  are  religious  truths  —  they  have  ended  in  persecution. 

—  L.  P.  Jacks,  "Is  There  a  Foolproof  Science?"    The  Atlantic  Monthly,  February, 
1924.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.. 

Juxtaposition,  a  name  that  may  be  given  to  a  second  special 
device  for  securing  coherence,  means  simply  "a  placing  side  by 
side."  The  same  terms,  or  terms  similar  in  meaning,  are  fre- 
quently used  in  two  consecutive  sentences.  If  these  sentences  are 
deliberately  constructed  in  such  fashion  that  the  common  term 
appears  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second,  the  reader's  sense  of  the  continuity  of  ideas 
may  be  effectively  strengthened.  To  enhance  this  sense  of  con- 
tinuity a  writer  often  uses  inversion:  i.e.,  he  reverses  the  normal 
order  of  subject  and  verb,  or  of  a  word  and  its  modifier,  thus 
heightening  the  effect  still  further.  The  student  may  have  noticed 
that  there  are  two  examples  of  the  use  of  juxtaposition  in  this  para- 
graph. In  the  example  below  note  the  approximate  juxtaposition 
of  like  terms  and  the  use  of  inversion  in  the  third  sentence: 

And  romance  tricks  him,  but  not  to  his  harm.  For,  be  it  remembered 
that  man  alone  of  animals  plays  the  ape  to  his  dreams.  Romance  it  is 
undoubtedly  who  whispers  to  every  man  that  life  is  not  a  blind  and 
aimless  business,  not  all  a  hopeless  waste  and  confusion;  and  that  his 
existence  is  a  pageant  (appreciatively  observed  by  divine  spectators), 
and  that  he  is  strong  and  excellent  and  wise:  and  to  romance  he  listens, 
willing  and  thrice  willing  to  be  cheated  by  the  honeyed  fiction.  The 
things  of  which  romance  assures  him  are  very  far  from  true:  yet  it  is 
solely  by  believing  himself  a  creature  but  little  lower  than  the  cherubim 
that  man  has  by  interminable  small  degrees  become,  upon  the  whole, 
distinctly  superior  to  the  chimpanzee:  so  that,  however  extravagant 
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may  seem  these  flattering  whispers  today,  they  were  immeasurably 
more  remote  from  veracity  when  men  first  began  to  listen  to  their 
sugared  susurrus,  and  steadily  the  discrepancy  lessens.  Today  these 
things  seem  quite  as  preposterous  to  calm  consideration  as  did  flying 
yesterday:  and  so,  to  the  Gradgrindians,1  romance  appears  to  discourse 
foolishly,  and  incurs  the  common  fate  of  prophets:  for  it  is  about 
tomorrow  and  about  the  day  after  tomorrow,  that  romance  is  talking, 
by  means  of  parables.  And  all  the  while  man  plays  the  ape  to  fairer 
and  yet  fairer  dreams,  and  practice  strengthens  him  at  mimicry.  .  .  . 

—  James  Branch  Cabell,  Beyond  Life.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Com- 
pany, 1 924.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

Less  obvious,  but  perhaps  as  effective,  is  the  bringing  together 
of  expressions  similar  in  meaning,  as  in  the  following  examples: 

Obviously,  if  individuals  are  to  be  restrained  from  pursuing  their 
interests  destructively,  those  who  profit  from  the  restraint  should  pay 
for  it.  They  should  indemnify  the  individuals  who  forgo  their  objects. 
This  is  a  problem  in  the  distribution  of  costs  and  benefits.  China  strips 
the  hillsides  and  devastates  the  plains,  not  primarily  because  she  lacks 
the  science,  the  machinery,  and  the  labor  with  which  to  control  erosion, 
but  because  she  has  not  discovered  how  to  compose  the  differences 
between  those  who  want  new  soil  and  those  who  mainly  wish  to  keep 
what  they  have.  Hence  advantage  to  a  few  becomes  calamity  for  many. 
We  make  the  same  mistake.  If  we  need  not  fear  disaster  from  external 
pressure,  we  have  need  to  fear  it  from  internal  weakness.  Our  laissez- 
faire  tradition  is  strong,  and  threatens  to  do  us  heavy  damage  before 
we  discover  how  to  promote  the  use  rather  than  the  misuse  of  natural 
resources. 

—  Arthur  P.  Chew,  "Save  America  First."   The  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1937. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  resultant  intercollegiate  games  would  no  doubt  be  less  brilliant 
exhibitions  of  football  skill;  but  amateurs  are  usually  less  skillful  than 
professionals.  With  such  a  decrease  in  technical  skill,  and  the  players 
once  more  amateurs  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  football  might  be  some- 
what less  interesting  to  sporting  editors,  be  less  prominently  displayed 
in  the  daily  press,  and  so  occupy  a  less  exaggerated  place  in  the  national 
consciousness. 

—  Robert  Kilburn  Root,  "Sport  Versus  Athletics."   The  Forum,  November,  1924. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Forum. 

1  Gradgrindians,  practical  people  who  have  contempt  for  imagination.  They  are 
so  called  after  Mr.  Gradgrind,  a  character  in  Dickens's  Hard  Times. 
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Exercises.  1.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  making  use  of  the 
device  of  juxtaposition. 

A  shy,  self-conscious,  badly  scared  freshman,  I  entered  the  university 
two  years  ago.  But  meek  and  frightened  as  I  was,  I  had  the  appalling 
temerity  to  offer  to  help  an  upperclassman  register. 

2.  Study  Example  7,  Chapter  II,  pages  34-37.  Point  out  (a)  the  means 
of  transition  from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  (b)  good  examples  of 
"means  of  reference"  within  the  paragraph,  (c)  instances,  if  any,  of 
parallelism  and  juxtaposition. 

VI.  Emphasis 

The  student  has  doubtless  already  observed  that  the  more  uni- 
fied and  coherent  a  paragraph  is,  the  more  pointed  and  emphatic 
it  is  likely  to  be.  Indeed,  he  must  have  noticed  that  several  of  the 
devices  considered  in  connection  with  unity  and  coherence  serve, 
by  stressing  significant  points,  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the 
principle  of  emphasis  —  namely,  that  the  writer  shall  indicate 
the  relative  importance  of  his  ideas.  The  writer  may  further  show 
what  he  considers  important  by  attention  to  three  things: 
proper  proportion,  significant  position  or  arrangement,  and 
striking  constructions. 

Proportion 

A  writer  often  wants  to  consider  several  aspects  of  the  central 
idea,  some  of  which  are  necessarily  more  important  than  others. 
He  can  indicate  to  the  reader  his  sense  of  their  relative  value 
by  the  respective  amount  of  space  he  devotes  to  them.  Subordi- 
nate aspects  should  be  quickly  passed  over;  those  of  greater  im- 
portance should  be  dwelt  upon.  Otherwise  no  clear-cut  impres- 
sion can  be  conveyed. 

The  smaller  the  unit  of  composition,  the  less  conspicuous  is 
the  distortion  produced  by  an  improper  proportion  of  parts.  The 
paragraph  is,  however,  of  sufficient  compass  to  reveal  the  more 
serious  defects  in  planning  —  the  overdevelopment  of  subordi- 
nate ideas  and  the  underdevelopment  of  the  more  important 
ideas.  The  latter  fault  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  shirks 
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the  labor  which  is  involved.  There  are  few  young  writers  who 
have  not  had  the  experience  of  knowing  that  they  ought  to  say 
more  on  some  part  of  a  subject  and  finding  that  they  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  Every  student  has  been  placed  in  such  a  dilemma 
in  the  writing  of  examination  papers.  The  length  of  his  answers 
is  determined  not  by  the  demands  of  the  questions  but  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  subject. 

Position  and  Arrangement 

In  writing,  one  may  apply  the  general  principle  that  in  a 
series  of  sensations  of  equal  intensity  the  first  and  last  always  make 
the  deepest  impression.  The  beginning  and  the  end  are  in  them- 
selves positions  that  give  emphasis.  Furthermore,  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  the  paragraph  on  the  printed  page  —  the  offset  in 
printing  —  attracts  the  reader's  attention  to  the  first  and  last 
sentences.  For  this  reason  only  important  ideas  should  be  put 
in  these  important  positions. 

Emphasis  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  para- 
graph is  planned.  In  the  section  on  unity  the  type  of  paragraph 
was  discussed  in  which  the  topic  sentence  is  stated  both  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end.  This  method  is  especially  valuable  as 
a  means  of  emphasis  in  long  paragraphs  filled  with  so  many 
details  that  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  central 
idea. 

The  paragraph  in  which  the  topic  sentence  is  placed  last  or  is 
formed  from  a  combination  of  the  first  and  last  sentences  is  ideal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  arrangement. 

Professor  Arlo  Bates  in  his  Talks  on  Writing  English  l  suggests  an 
interesting  device  for  ensuring  paragraph  emphasis.  The  topic 
sentence  is  to  be  divided,  its  subject  becoming  the  subject  of  the 
first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  and  its  predicate  the  predicate 
of  the  last  sentence.  He  illustrates  this  by  an  example.  The  topic 
sentence  of  a  paragraph  is:  "To  possess  vitality  a  paragraph 
must  show  progression  throughout."  In  accordance  with  his 
scheme,  the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  is:  "To  possess  vitality 

1  Second  Series,  pp.  121-122.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1901. 
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a  paragraph  #  must  in  structure  be  more  than  well  contrived  in 
form."  The  last  sentence:  "To  have  life  the  paragraph,  in  a  word, 
#  must  show  progression  throughout."  However  artificial  this 
method  is,  the  result  is  identical  with  that  found  in  many  good 
paragraphs  by  trained  writers.  For  example,  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

(This  is  a  misapprehension.)  Style  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
matter.  When  a  writer  conceives  an  idea  he  conceives  it  in  a  form  of 
words.  That  form  of  words  constitutes  his  style,  and  it  is  absolutely 
governed  by  the  idea.  The  idea  can  only  exist  in  words,  and  it  can  only 
exist  in  one  form  of  words.  You  cannot  say  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
two  different  ways.  Slightly  alter  the  expression,  and  you  slightly  alter 
the  idea.  Surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  expression  cannot  be  altered 
without  altering  the  thing  expressed!  A  writer,  having  conceived  and 
expressed  an  idea,  may,  and  probably  will,  "polish  it  up."  But  what 
does  he  polish  up?  To  say  that  he  polishes  up  his  style  is  merely  to  say 
that  he  is  polishing  up  his  idea,  that  he  had  discovered  faults  or  im- 
perfections in  his  idea,  and  is  perfecting  it.  An  idea  exists  in  proportion 
as  it  is  expressed;  it  exists  when  it  is  expressed,  and  not  before.  It  ex- 
presses itself.  A  clear  idea  is  expressed  clearly,  and  a  vague  idea  vaguely. 
You  need  but  take  your  own  case  and  your  own  speech.  For  just  as 
science  is  the  development  of  common-sense,  so  is  literature  the  develop- 
ment of  common  daily  speech.  The  difference  between  science  and 
common-sense  is  simply  one  of  degree-,  similarly  with  speech  and 
literature.  Well,  when  you  "know  what  you  think,"  you  succeed  in 
saying  what  you  think,  in  making  yourself  understood.  When  you 
"don't  know  what  to  think"  your  expressive  tongue  halts.  And  note 
how  in  daily  life  the  characteristics  of  your  style  follow  your  mood; 
how  tender  it  is  when  you  are  tender,  how  violent  when  you  are  violent. 
You  have  said  to  yourself  in  moments  of  emotion:  "If  only  I  could 
write — ,"  etc.  You  were  wrong.  You  ought  to  have  said:  "If  only  I 
could  think  —  on  this  high  plane."  When  you  have  thought  clearly 
you  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  saying  what  you  thought,  though 
you  may  occasionally  have  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  it  to  yourself. 
And  when  you  cannot  express  yourself,  depend  upon  it  that  you  have 
nothing  precise  to  express,  and  that  what  incommodes  you  is  not  the 
vain  desire  to  express,  but  the  vain  desire  to  think  more  clearly.  All  this 
just  to  illustrate  how  style  and  matter  are  co-existent,  and  inseparable, 
and  alike. 

—  Arnold  Bennett,  Literary  Taste  and  How  to  Form  It.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1927.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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The  method  of  climax  already  explained  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  coherence  is  even  more  important,  psychologically, 
as  a  means  of  achieving  an  emphatic  and  often  a  really  dramatic 
effect.  Especially  when  the  details  making  up  the  series  have 
emotional  coloring,  is  it  highly  important  that  they  be  arranged 
in  this  order.  The  following  paragraph  is  a  good  illustration: 

You  tell  me  that  law  is  above  freedom  of  utterance.  And  I  reply 
that  you  can  have  no  wise  laws  nor  free  enforcement  of  wise  laws  unless 
there  is  free  expression  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people  —  and,  alas,  their 
folly  with  it.  But  if  there  is  freedom,  folly  will  die  of  its  own  poison, 
and  the  wisdom  will  survive.  That  is  the  history  of  the  race.  It  is  the 
proof  of  man's  kinship  with  God.  You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance 
is  not  for  time  of  stress,  and  I  reply  with  the  sad  truth  that  only  in  time 
of  stress  is  freedom  of  utterance  in  danger.  No  one  questions  it  in  calm 
days,  because  it  is  not  needed.  And  the  reverse  is  true  also;  only  when 
free  utterance  is  suppressed  is  it  needed,  and  when  it  is  needed,  it  is 
most  vital  to  justice.  Peace  is  good.  But  if  you  are  interested  in  peace 
through  force  and  without  free  discussion  —  that  is  to  say,  free  utter- 
ance decently  and  in  order  —  your  interest  in  justice  is  slight.  And 
peace  without  justice  is  tyranny,  no  matter  how  you  may  sugar-coat  it 
with  expediency.  This  state  today  is  in  more  danger  from  suppression 
than  from  violence,  because,  in  the  end,  suppression  leads  to  violence. 
Violence,  indeed,  is  the  child  of  suppression.  Whoever  pleads  for  justice 
helps  to  keep  the  peace;  and  whoever  tramples  upon  the  plea  for  justice 
temperately  made  in  the  name  of  peace  only  outrages  peace  and  kills 
something  fine  in  the  heart  of  man  which  God  put  there  when  we  got 
our  manhood.  When  that  is  killed,  brute  meets  brute  on  each  side  of 
the  line. 

—  William  Allen  White,  "To  an  Anxious  Friend,"  from  The  Editor  and  His  People. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1924.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publisher. 

The  writer  may  find,  however,  that  the  demands  of  coherence 
in  the  whole  composition  preclude  arrangement  which  is  ideal 
for  purposes  of  emphasis.  He  should,  at  least,  avoid  beginning  a 
paragraph  with  a  so-called  introduction  which  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  closing  it  with  unimportant  statements  which  give 
an  effect  of  anticlimax. 

Consider  the  following  student  theme  which  illustrates  both 
these  faults: 
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To  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  North  race  prejudice  is  not  always 
apparent.  However,  Paul  Robeson  recently  made  an  address  at  this 
university  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  local  but  a  national 
problem.  I  found  myself  in  complete  agreement  with  him.  A  world 
war  is  being  waged  to  destroy  the  forces  of  oppression,  intolerance,  and 
race  prejudice.  Are  we  to  allow  the  evils  we  are  attempting  to  eradicate 
from  foreign  soil  to  grow  unchecked  in  our  own  country?  Democracy 
in  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  only  a  name  without  a  meaning 
unless  all  the  people  enjoy  equal  privileges.  No  one  denies  that  in  the 
South  the  Negroes,  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  difference  in  race,  are 
denied  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  This  race  prej- 
udice strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  government  and  of  our  way 
of  life.  It  can  be  eradicated  not  by  individual  effort,  nor  by  concerted 
action  of  those  who  recognize  its  dangers,  but  only  by  national  legis- 
lation. The  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  northern  states,  which 
because  of  the  distribution  of  the  Negro  population  are  as  yet  unprej- 
udiced and  can  view  the  whole  question  from  the  same  objective 
impersonal  point  of  view  that  we  expect  in  courts  of  justice.  I  have 
lived  in  both  the  North  and  the  South,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  ever  expect  justice  to  be  done  by  the  southern  states,  because  they 
have  inherited  generations  of  prejudice. 

The  paragraph  below  is  essentially  the  same,  except  thai  due 
regard  has  been  given  to  the  importance  of  the  beginning  and  the 
end. 

A  world  war  is  being  waged  to  destroy  the  forces  of  oppression, 
intolerance,  and  race  prejudice.  Are  we  to  allow  the  evils  we  are 
attempting  to  eradicate  from  foreign  soil  to  grow  unchecked  in  our  own 
country?  Democracy  in  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  only  a 
name  without  a  meaning  unless  all  the  people  enjoy  equal  privileges. 
No  one  denies  that  in  the  South  the  Negroes,  solely  on  the  ground  of  a 
difference  in  race,  are  denied  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship.  This  race  prejudice  strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
government  and  of  our  way  of  life.  It  can  be  eradicated  not  by  indi- 
vidual effort,  nor  by  concerted  action  of  those  who  recognize  its  dangers, 
but  only  by  national  legislation.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  justice 
will  ever  be  done  by  the  southern  states  which  have  inherited  genera- 
tions of  prejudice.  The  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  northern  states, 
which  because  of  the  distribution  of  the  Negro  population  are  as  yet 
unprejudiced  and  can  view  the  whole  question  from  the  same  objective 
impersonal  point  of  view  that  we  expect  in  courts  of  justice. 
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Special  Devices 

Conjunctional  words  and  phrases  may  be  used  not  merely 
to  indicate  that  ideas  are  related  but  to  point  out  their  relative 
importance. x  Certain  of  these,  such  as  it  is  true,  perhaps,  indicate 
that  ideas  are  subsidiary;  others,  such  as  however,  on  the  contrary, 
moreover,  consequently,  therefore,  usually  indicate  that  ideas  are  rela- 
tively more  important.  Such  expressions,  if  used  without  discrim- 
ination, are  destructive  of  emphasis. 

The  relative  importance  of  ideas  to  the  paragraph  may  also  be 
indicated  by  the  division  into  sentences.  Whether  or  not  a  state- 
ment shall  stand  as  an  independent  sentence  or  as  a  clause, 
principal  or  subordinate,  of  another  sentence  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  emphasis  it  should  receive  in  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  the  paragraph.  Certain  ideas  are  obviously  subordinate;  they 
should  be  expressed  in  subordinate  constructions.  A  number  of 
other  ideas  may  be  grouped  together  as  coordinate  clauses  of 
a  compound  sentence.  Other  more  important  ideas  may  be 
emphasized  by  being  expressed  in  short  simple  sentences.2  For 
example : 

Then  out  of  this  discontent  [caused  by  the  economic  depression] 
there  was  bred  in  the  heart  of  Europe  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Urals  an 
organized  rebellion  against  the  whole  heritage  of  Western  civilization. 
It  was  easy  to  disapprove,  and  we  disapproved.  It  was  hard  to  organize 
and  prepare  the  resistance:  that  would  have  required  money  and  effort 
and  sacrifice  and  discipline  and  courage.  We  watched  the  rebellion 
grow.  We  heard  it  threaten  the  things  we  believe  in.  We  saw  it  commit, 
year  after  year,  savage  crimes.  We  disliked  it  all.  But  we  liked  better 
our  easygoing  ways,  our  jobs,  our  profits,  and  our  pleasures,  and  so 
we  said:  It  is  bad,  but  it  won't  last;  it  is  dangerous,  but  it  can't  cross 
the  ocean;  it  is  evil,  but,  if  we  armed  ourselves,  and  disciplined  our- 
selves, and  acted  with  other  free  peoples  to  contain  it  and  hold  it  back, 
we  should  be  giving  up  our  ease  and  our  comfort,  we  should  be  taking 
risks,  and  that  is  more  trouble  than  we  care  to  take. 

—  Walter  Lippmann,  "Our  Squandered  Inheritance  of  Freedom."  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  author  from  a  newspaper  column  published  on  June  22,  1940. 
Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

1  See  the  chapter  on  The  Sentence  for  further  discussion  of  these. 

2  See  pp.  199-200. 
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VII.  The  Related  Paragraph 

On  page  142  it  was  stated  that  "the  related  paragraph  does  not 
differ  essentially  in  its  structure  from  the  independent  para- 
graph" and  that  "frequently  a  paragraph  may  be  isolated  from 
its  context  and  without  any  alteration  be  allowed  to  stand  as  an  in- 
dependent unit."  If  the  sequence  of  ideas  in  a  whole  composition 
is  logical,  paragraph  may  follow  paragraph  with  no  formal  means 
of  securing  coherence.  In  general  the  modifications  that  need 
to  be  made  in  a  paragraph  to  show  the  continuity  of  thought  in 
an  essay  or  chapter  are  relatively  slight. 

Transitional  Sentences 

But  the  ability  to  write  in  this  close-knit  fashion  is  the  result 
of  much  practice  and  experience;  hence  the  student  will  find  it 
helpful  to  observe  that  competent  writers,  more  often  than  not, 
indicate  in  the  opening  sentence  the  relation  of  a  paragraph  to 
the  preceding  by  some  word,  phrase,  or  clause  that  serves  as  an 
informal  linking  or  transitional  device.  Whether  the  relation  of  a 
paragraph  to  its  context  be  explicit  or  implicit,  it  should  give, 
if  it  is  properly  constructed,  suggestions  as  to  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  is  to  come.  Reconstructing  imaginatively  the 
context  of  an  isolated  paragraph  will  show  how  valuable  such 
devices  and  suggestions  are  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  has 
just  been  said  and  to  prepare  him  for  new  turns  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion. 

Exercise.  Below  are  the  beginning  sentences  of  a  series  of  paragraphs. 
What  words  in  each  of  these  sentences  indicate  the  content  of  the 
preceding  paragraph?  In  each  case,  see  if  you  can  determine  the 
content. 

In  this  country  the  desire  to  return  to  what  are  regarded  as  "normal" 
conditions  will  probably  be  stronger  in  respect  to  international  than 
in  respect  to  national  affairs. 

In  expressing  his  own  feeling,  the  soldier  expressed  a  feeling  that  is 
more  or  less  instinctive  with  the  great  majority  of  people  in  the  United 
States. 
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This  principle  became  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  —  a  policy  of 
"isolation"  —  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  in  1914,  this  policy  of  isolation,  of  no 
entangling  alliances,  was  followed  by  President  Wilson. 

For  this  change  of  opinion  there  were  many  reasons. 

So  the  great  majority  felt. 

The  man  who  above  all  others  gave  force  and  direction  to  this  new 
idea  was  Woodrow  Wilson. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  support  Wilson  or  his 

program. 

This  at  all  events  is  what  happened. 

The  election  of  Harding,  a  muddle-minded  man  devoid  of  ability, 
force,  or  distinction,  was  the  result  of  many  and  complex  influences. 
-  Carl  L.  Becker,  How  New  Will  the  Better  World  Be?  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 

Inc.,  1944.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

An  entire  transitional  sentence  may,  indeed,  be  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph  to  show  clearly  the  direction  of  the 
thought.  For  example,  consider  the  following  transitional  sen- 
tences at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs  from  an  essay,  "The 
American  Political  System,"  by  Harold  J.  Laski. 

It  is  worth  while  to  apply  these  hypotheses  to  the  institutions 
themselves  in  detail. 

The  American  President  is  in  no  such  position. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  logic  of  the  system:  Nor  is  the  position  of  an 
American  cabinet  member  so  much  more  attractive. 

The  Senate  is  a  very  different  institution. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  this  radical  defect  as  the  realm  of  finance. 

Other  consequences  of  importance  follow  this  separation  of  Con- 
gress from  the  executive. 

That  is,  indeed,  throughout  its  capital  defect. 

And  the  influence  of  this,  in  its  turn,  upon  American  social  life  is 
notable. 
—  Harold  Laski,  The  Dangers  of  Disobedience  and  Other  Essays.  New  York:  Harper  and 

Brothers,  1930.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Exercise.  Point  out  the  sentences  that  serve  to  connect  paragraphs  in 
Examples  14  and  15,  Chapter  II,  pages  116-121. 
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Introductory  Paragraphs 

In  a  long  essay,  especially  one  that  presents  complex  arguments 
or  subtle  analysis,  entire  paragraphs  of  a  special  type  may  be 
needed  to  give  continuity  to  the  whole.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
introductory  paragraph.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  useless  "intro- 
ductions" indulged  in  by  many  young  writers.  These  are  gen- 
erally little  more  than  preliminary  exercises  to  limber  up  the 
mind.  If  they  must  be  written  in  order  that  the  writer  may  get  a 
"flying  start,"  they  should  later  be  discarded.  The  legitimate 
introductory  paragraph  or  group  of  paragraphs  should  have  a 
definite  function.  Frequently  it  serves  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  topic  to  be  discussed,  or  it  gives  a  point  of  view,  a  limitation 
of  the  subject,  or  a  preliminary  plan,  or  method  of  procedure 
that  the  reader  should  hold  in  mind.  The  following  paragraphs 
are  examples: 

So  much  has  been  written  about  machines  and  the  Machine  Age  that 
the  very  words  are  taboo  in  polite  conversation.  The  Machine  Age,  like 
Freudianism  and  War  Guilt  and  Flaming  Youth,  is  a  topic  of  which 
everyone  is  sick  and  tired.  But  so  much  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
is  muddled  or  beside  the  point  or  both,  that  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
analysis  of  ideas  may  be  pardoned  perhaps  for  continuing  the  conversa- 
tion, even  though  the  audience  gets  up  and  leaves  when  he  begins. 

—  George  Boas,  "In  Defense  of  Machines."  Harper'' s  Magazine,  June,  1932.  Reprinted 
by  special  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Perhaps  the  most  hackneyed  saying  in  the  literature  of  American 
education  is  the  definition  of  a  college  as  "Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of 
a  log,  and  a  student  at  the  other."  This  epigram  has  been  used  in- 
numerable times  during  the  past  thirty  years  as  a  protest  against  mass 
education.  Educators  utilize  it  in  their  speeches  and  writing  to  drive 
home  the  idea  that  college  education  ought  to  aim  at  the  closest 
individual  contact  between  instructor  and  student.  Those  who  want 
college  enrollments  kept  down  pounce  upon  it  as  a  gospel  text.  Like- 
wise those  who  urge  the  merits  of  preceptorial  and  tutorial  instruction, 
or  the  division  of  college  classes  into  small  sections,  have  found  this 
aphorism  exactly  what  they  want.  It  has  become  one  of  our  natural- 
born  pietisms  —  like  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  which  it  never  does. 

—  William  B.   Munro,  "Cheap  Bread  and  Costly  Brains."    The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
December,  1932.    Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  the  editors. 
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Among  those  who  no  longer  believe  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
some  are  proudly  defiant,  and  many  are  indifferent.  But  there  are  also 
a  few,  perhaps  an  increasing  number,  who  feel  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
their  lives.  This  inquiry  deals  with  their  problem.  It  is  not  intended 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  those  who  are  unshaken  in  the  faith  they  hold, 
and  it  is  not  concerned  with  those  who  are  still  exhilarated  by  their 
escape  from  some  stale  orthodoxy.  It  is  concerned  with  those  who  are 
perplexed  by  the  consequences  of  their  own  irreligion.  It  deals  with 
the  problem  of  unbelief,  not  as  believers  are  accustomed  to  deal  with 
it,  in  the  spirit  of  men  confidently  calling  the  lost  sheep  back  into  the 
fold,  but  as  unbelievers  themselves  must,  I  think,  face  the  problem  if 
they  face  it  candidly  and  without  presumption. 

—  Walter  Lippmann,  A  Preface  to  M orals.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1929.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


Transitional  Paragraphs 

Within  the  essay  itself  there  may  be  short  paragraphs,  the 
function  of  which  is  transitional.  They  bridge  over  the  gap  be- 
tween one  main  division  of  the  topic  and  the  next. 

Examples 

Axid  then,  also,  there  is  wit  that  is  not  wit.  As  someone  has  written: 

Nor  ever  noise  for  wit  on  me  could  pass, 
When  thro'  the  braying  I  discern'd  the  ass. 

—  Charles  S.  Brooks,  Chimney-Pot  Papers.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1919. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

You  can  call  such  a  temper  heroic  or  merely  stupid.  In  fact,  it  is 
neither.  Rather,  it  is  true  that  men  and  women  confronted  by  death 
lose  their  fear  of  death,  and  that  a  fighting  and  suffering  people  are 
often  a  happy  people,  profoundly  at  peace. 

—  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie,  "Gentlemen  Prefer  Wars."  Harper's  Magazine,  January,  1927. 
Copyright,  1927  in  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  effects  of  learning  are  its  real  tests,  the  real  tests  alike  of  its 
validity  and  of  its  efficacy.  The  mind  can  be  driven,  but  that  is  not 
life.  Life  is  voluntary  or  unconscious.  It  is  breathed  in  out  of  a  sus- 
taining atmosphere.  It  is  shaped  by  environment.  It  is  habitual,  con- 
tinuous, productive.  It  does  not  consist  in  tasks  performed,  but  in 
powers  gained  and  enhanced.  It  cannot  be  communicated  in  class- 
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rooms  if  its  aim  and  end  is  the  class-room.  Instruction  is  not  its  source, 
but  only  its  incidental  means  and  medium. 

—  Woodrow  Wilson,  "The  Spirit  of  Learning."  Oration  delivered  before  the  Har- 
vard Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  July  1,  1909. 
Reprinted  through  the  special  permission  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 

But  although  we  cannot  set  up  in  any  detail  an  ideal  of  character 
which  is  to  be  universally  applicable  —  although  we  cannot  say,  for 
instance,  that  all  men  ought  to  be  industrious,  or  self-sacrificing,  or  fond 
of  music  —  there  are  some  broad  principles  which  can  be  used  to  guide 
our  estimates  as  to  what  is  possible  or  desirable. 

—  Bertrand  Russell,  Political  Ideals  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1917)  Chap.  I. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  present  publishers,  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Concluding  Paragraphs 

The  last  paragraph  of  an  essay,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  others, 
is  usually  given  to  a  summary  of  the  principal  points  for  purposes 
of  emphasis.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  type  in  any  short  essay.  Students  who  think  that  every  com- 
position must  have  an  "Introduction,"  "Body,"  and  "Conclu- 
sion" have  generally  formed  the  habit  of  writing  concluding 
paragraphs  that  are  unnecessary  and  often  weak.  When  a  sum- 
mary is  necessary,  it  should  be  more  than  mere  repetition  of  the 
various  main  headings  of  the  outline.  It  ought  to  show  the  inter- 
relation and  interdependence  of  ideas  which  the  essay  as  a  whole 
has  developed.  Repetition  that  the  reader  feels  to  be  unnecessary 
gives,  not  more  emphasis,  but  rather  the  impression  of  lack  of 
ideas. 

Examples  of  constructive  summarizing  paragraphs  follow: 

A  brief  statement  of  the  principles  which  we  can  thus  set  up  as 
standards  of  acceptable  English  in  the  matters  of  vocabulary  will  serve 
to  draw  to  a  conclusion  the  discussions  of  this  chapter.  We  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  words  will  gradually  but  inevitably  change  their 
meanings.  Their  significations  cannot  be  finally  determined  and  fixed. 
Whatever  content,  therefore,  actual  present  usage  puts  into  a  word 
must  be  accepted  as  its  real  and  correct  meaning.  The  acceptability  of 
any  word  must  rest,  not  upon  any  consideration  of  its  source,  its  former 
use,  its  relation  to  slang  in  general,  the  method  of  its  formation,  but 
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solely  upon  the  fitness  of  both  its  denotations  and  connotations  for  the 
idea  which  it  is  to  express,  for  the  occasion  upon  which  it  is  used,  and 
for  the  hearers  or  readers  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  whole  problem  of 
"fitness"  in  language  deserves  considerable  discussion,  but  it  is  a 
matter  relating  to  the  artistic  view  of  language  and  must  be  reserved 
for  treatment  in  the  next  chapter. 

—  Charles  Carpenter  Fries,  The  Teaching  of  the  English  Language.  New  York:  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons,  1927.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

Have  I  been  too  homiletic?  Then  let  me  in  conclusion  come  back  to 
earth,  and  ask  what  is  the  type  of  a  successful  life,  not  strictly  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  but  taking  a  higher  and  more  rational 
standard  than  that  of  Samuel  Smiles.  Christ,  in  his  encomium  of  John 
the  Baptist,  implied  that  a  great  prophet  is  the  greatest  of  all  men  born 
of  women.  So  be  it;  but  the  prophet  is  a  man  inspired,  and  the  Spirit 
bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Next  to  a  great  religious  genius,  what  is  the 
most  thoroughly  satisfying  type  of  success?  If  we  are  young  enough  to 
choose  our  line  in  life,  how  shall  we  set  about  it?  First,  we  must  choose 
some  worthy  and  congenial  task,  the  partial  fulfilment  of  which  may  be 
within  our  reach.  "Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work,"  says  Carlyle; 
"let  him  seek  no  other  blessedness."  Then,  we  must  devote  ourselves 
to  it,  making  our  work  our  play,  as  any  noble  work  may  be  and  ought 
to  be.  An  excellent  example  of  a  life  wisely  planned  is  that  of  a  not 
wholly  admirable  character,  Gibbon  the  historian.  His  immortal  history 
was  just  within  the  compass  of  his  genius;  he  had  just  time  to  finish  it, 
and  he  finished  it.  But  even  more  enviable,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  lives 
of  men  like  Charles  Darwin,  Sir  Francis  Dalton,  and  Pasteur.  There  is 
no  finality  about  scientific  discovery;  the  very  greatest  men,  even  a 
Newton  and  a  Darwin,  are  proved  in  time  not  to  be  infallible.  But  we 
have  argued  that  finality  is  no  part  of  success.  The  man  who  has  ad- 
vanced the  frontiers  of  knowledge  has  done  all  that  a  man  can  do  in 
one  life. 

—  William  Ralph  Inge,  Labels  and  Libels.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1929. 
Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publisher. 

Whatever  the  content  of  a  concluding  paragraph,  it  should 
give  a  sense  of  finality  and  completeness.  The  reader  ought  to 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  to  follow,  that  he  need  not  turn  the  page. 
Sometimes  just  a  phrase  such  as  "after  all"  or  "most  important 
of  all"  furnishes  the  suggestion.  But  skilled  literary  artists  con- 
vey a  sense  of  climax  by  the  heightened  emotional  tone  and  the 
cadenced  sentences  in  which  it  is  expressed,  as  they  reach  the 
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goal  toward  which  they  set  out.  Here  are  the  closing  sentences  of 
well-known  essays: 

However  far  afield  the  reading  and  study  of  poetry  may  carry  us, 
however  far  it  may  lead  us  into  the  past  or  into  the  future,  ultimately 
it  should  return  us  to  ourselves.  It  should  say  to  us  in  its  still  small 
voice:  "You  thought  you  were  in  an  alien  country,  amid  unfamiliar 
scenes,  hearkening  to  a  foreign  tongue.  But  it  is  not  so.  Lo !  this  is  your 
own  native  land,  these  are  your  fellows,  this  is  your  language.  Yours, 
too,  is  this  joy,  this  sorrow,  this  pathos,  this  terror.  I  do  but  reveal 
yourself  to  yourself,  for  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes  man  is  one  and 
the  same." 

—  Fred  Newton  Scott,  The  Standard  of  American  Speech  and  Other  Papers.  Boston:  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  1926.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publisher. 

And  through  this  they  are  swept,  as  they  are  able,  one  by  one,  into 
the  stream  of  a  sort  of  force  which  none  can  stay  and  none  compel  and 
none  can  confine  into  any  church  or  creed.  It  is  the  spirit  of  true  religion, 
free  again  and  moving  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 

—  Pearl  S.  Buck,  "What  Religion  Means  to  Me."  The  Forum,  October,  1933.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  author. 

To  these  virtues  we  shall  return  in  the  ordeal  through  which  we  must 
now  pass,  or  all  that  still  remains  will  be  lost,  and  all  that  we  attempt, 
in  order  to  defend  it,  will  be  in  vain.  We  shall  turn  from  the  soft  vices 
in  which  a  civilization  decays;  we  shall  return  to  the  stern  virtues  by 
which  a  civilization  is  made;  we  shall  do  this  because,  at  long  last, 
we  know  that  we  must,  because  finally  we  begin  to  see  that  the  hard 
way  is  the  only  enduring  way. 

—  Walter  Lippmann,  "Our  Squandered  Inheritance  of  Freedom."  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  author  from  a  newspaper  column  published  on  June  22,  1940, 
copyrighted  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

And  it  is  this  will  that  stirs  in  us  to  have  the  creatures  of  earth  and 
the  affairs  of  earth,  not  as  they  are,  but  "as  they  ought  to  be,"  which 
we  call  romance.  But  when  we  note  how  visibly  it  sways  all  life  we 
perceive  that  we  are  talking  about  God. 

— James  Branch  Cabell,  Beyond  Life.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Co., 
1927.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

VIII.  Paragraphs  for  Analysis 

1.  A  few  stars  are  known  which  are  hardly  bigger  than  the  earth, 
but  the  majority  are  so  large  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  earths 
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could  be  packed  inside  each  and  leave  room  to  spare;  here  and  there 
we  come  upon  a  giant  star  large  enough  to  contain  millions  of  millions 
of  earths.  And  the  total  number  of  stars  in  the  universe  is  probably 
something  like  the  total  number  of  grains  of  sand  on  all  the  sea-shores 
of  the  world.  Such  is  the  littleness  of  our  home  in  space  when  measured 
up  against  the  total  substance  of  the  universe. 

This  vast  multitude  of  stars  are  wandering  about  in  space.  A  few  form 
groups  which  journey  in  company,  but  the  majority  are  solitary  travel- 
lers. And  they  travel  through  a  universe  so  spacious  that  it  is  an  event 
of  almost  unimaginable  rarity  for  a  star  to  come  anywhere  near  to 
another  star.  For  the  most  part  each  voyages  in  splendid  isolation,  like 
a  ship  on  an  empty  ocean.  In  a  scale  model  in  which  the  stars  are  ships, 
the  average  ship  will  be  well  over  a  million  miles  from  its  nearest 
neighbor,  whence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  ship  seldom  finds 
another  within  hailing  distance. 

—  Sir  James  Jeans,  The  Mysterious  Universe.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1930.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

2.  It  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  express  a  dislike  for  de- 
mocracy in  proximity  were  once  loud  in  their  praise  of  it,  or  hot  in  its 
pursuit.  Such  a  reversal  is  not  at  all  unusual,  for  goals  which  exert  an 
attractive  force  at  a  distance  often  exert  a  repulsive  force  when  they 
are  approached  more  closely.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  dog  whose 
favorite  pastime  was  chasing  cats.  Ordinarily  this  furnished  agreeable 
and  harmless  exhilaration  both  to  the  dog  and  to  the  cats.  But  every 
once  in  a  while,  owing  to  some  unnatural  burst  of  speed  or  accident 
of  topography,  the  dog  would  overtake  a  cat.  Then  he  promptly  sat 
down  and  scratched  a  flea,  or  suddenly  thought  of  some  other  engage- 
ment. Cats  were  good  to  chase,  but  catching  them  was  a  very  different 
matter,  for  which  he  had  neither  the  appetite  nor  the  technique.  You 
could  see,  too,  that  he  was  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  cat  because  it 
refused  to  go  on  escaping.  Now,  one  of  the  dangers  of  pursuing  ideals 
is  that  some  day,  owing  to  prodigious  exertions,  you  may,  the  first 
thing  you  know,  overtake  one.  Or  you  may,  at  any  rate,  gain  on  it. 
And  then,  as  you  come  to  close  quarters,  it  is  possible  that  you  will 
experience  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling.  If  we  look  about  us,  I  think 
we  shall  find  here  and  there  ardent  pursuers  of  democracy  who  have 
assumed  the  posture  of  that  dog  —  trying  to  appear  as  irrelevant  as 
possible. 

—  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  "The  Alleged  Failure  of  Democracy."  The  Tale  Review, 
Autumn,  1934.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  The  Tale  Revieiv. 

3.  We  may  distinguish  two  sorts  of  goods,  and  two  corresponding 
sorts  of  impulses.   There   are  goods   in  regard   to  which   individual 
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possession  is  possible,  and  there  are  goods  in  which  all  can  share  alike. 
The  food  and  clothing  of  one  man  is  not  the  food  and  clothing  of 
another;  if  the  supply  is  insufficient,  what  one  man  has  is  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  man.  This  applies  to  material  goods  generally, 
and  therefore  to  the  greater  part  of  the  present  economic  life  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  mental  and  spiritual  goods  do  not  belong 
to  one  man  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  If  one  man  knows  a  science, 
that  does  not  prevent  others  from  knowing  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  helps 
them  to  acquire  the  knowledge.  If  one  man  is  a  great  artist  or  poet, 
that  does  not  prevent  others  from  painting  pictures  or  writing  poems, 
but  helps  to  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  such  things  are  possible. 
If  one  man  is  full  of  good-will  toward  others,  that  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  less  good-will  to  be  shared  among  the  rest;  the  more  good-will 
one  man  has,  the  more  he  is  likely  to  create  among  others.  In  such  j 
matters  there  is  no  possession,  because  there  is  not  a  definite  amount  to  be 
shared;  any  increase  anywhere  tends  to  produce  an  increase  everywhere. 

—  Bertrand  Russell,  Political  Ideals  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1917)  Chap.  I. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  present  publisher,  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, Inc. 

4.  A  tree  is  an  underground  creature,  with  its  tail  in  the  air.  All 
its  intelligence  is  in  its  roots.  All  the  senses  it  has  are  in  its  roots.  Think 
what  sagacity  it  shows  in  its  search  after  food  and  drink!  Somehow 
or  other,  the  rootlets,  which  are  its  tentacles,  find  out  that  there  is 
a  brook  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  they 
make  for  it  with  all  their  might.  They  find  every  crack  in  the  rocks  where 
there  are  a  few  grains  of  the  nourishing  substance  they  care  for,  and 
insinuate  themselves  into  its  deepest  recesses.  When  spring  and  summer 
come,  they  let  their  tails  grow,  and  delight  in  whisking  them  about  in 
the  wind,  or  letting  them  be  whisked  about  by  it;  for  these  tails  are 
poor  passive  things,  with  very  little  will  of  their  own,  and  bend  in 
whatever  direction  the  wind  chooses  to  make  them.  The  leaves  make  a 
deal  of  noise  whispering.  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  could  understand 
them,  as  they  talk  with  each  other,  and  that  they  seem  to  think  they 
made  the  wind  as  they  wagged  forward  and  back.  Remember  what  I  <■ 
say.  The  next  time  you  see  a  tree  waving  in  the  wind,  recollect  that  it 
is  the  tail  of  a  great  underground  many-armed  polypous-like  creature, 
which  is  as  proud  of  its  caudal  appendage,  especially  in  the  summer- 1 
time,  as  a  peacock  of  his  gorgeous  expanse  of  plumage. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Over  the  Teacups,  Riverside  Edition.  Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1939.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

5.  The  list  of  disastrous  forest  fires  in  the  United  States  between 
1825  and  the  present  date  is  so  long  that  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned 
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specifically.  The  Peshtigo  fire  of  October,  1871,  in  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  of  them  all,  burned  1,280,000  acres  and  1500  persons 
lost  their  lives.  The  Hinckley  fire  of  September,  1894,  in  Minnesota, 
devastated  millions  of  acres,  burned  160,000  acres  of  forest,  wiped  out 
12  towns,  and  cost  418  lives.  Smoke  was  so  dense  as  to  interfere  with 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Cloquet  fire  of  October,  1918,  in 
Minnesota,  destroyed  Cloquet,  a  sawmill  town  with  a  population  of 
approximately  10,000  and  entailed  a  property  loss  of  $30,000,000. 
This  fire  even  threatened  Duluth.  In  all,  more  than  400  persons 
perished  in  Cloquet  and  the  surrounding  area.  The  Wilson  River  fire 
of  August,  1933,  in  Oregon,  caused  by  heat  generated  from  friction  of 
a  steel  cable  on  a  stump  setting  fire  to  dry  slash  nearby,  and,  fanned  by 
a  strong  wind,  in  11  days  burned  267,000  acres,  two-thirds  virgin 
forest,  destroying  an  amount  of  timber  equal  to  the  entire  cut  for  the 
United  States  in  1932.  Stumpage  loss  alone  was  $20,000,000;  the  total 
was  $350,000,000.  Smoke  was  so  dense  that  lights  were  burned  at 
midday  and  ashes  fell  to  a  depth  of  2  inches  in  the  coast  towns  at  the 
time  of  this  fire. 

—  Darrell  Haug  Davis,  The  Earth  and  Man.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1942.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publisher. 

6.  In  the  pocket  of  my  coat  I  had  this  fan.  I  drew  it  out  and  un- 
wrapped its  coverings.  Then  I  opened  it,  and  placed  it  before  him. 
He  quickly  lighted  a  second  candle  and  together,  by  the  table,  we  sat 
and  admired  it.  We  spoke  about  various  details,  the  coloring,  the 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  the  design  and  everything.  The  candles 
burned  low  and  it  was  soon  time  to  go  to  bed.  He  closed  the  fan  care- 
fully and  while  holding  it  in  his  hand  before  him  he  said:  "Here  you 
see  the  picture  is  now  hidden  from  our  sight.  It  is  folded  in  and  only 
on  the  edge  of  the  leaves  one  may  distinguish  a  little  colored  dot  or 
line,  but  this  can  give  one  no  idea  of  the  true  design.  The  true  design 
is  the  full  design.  How  many  people  in  the  world  take  the  one  for  the 
other?  They  see  the  world  as  a  welter  of  meaningless  forms.  They  are 
looking  at  the  edge  of  the  fan  and  the  design  is  only  tiny  slices  of  the 

whole  thing,  and  formless And  they  cry  out:  Here,  Here  it  is! 

This  is  the  real  thing  and  it  is  nothing  but  chaos !  .  .  .  This  is  what  is 
shouted  through  the  writings  and  the  philosophies.  But  if  life  were 
only  unfolded  as  the  spring  of  the  year  unfolds  the  buds  and  wakes  up 
the  simple  sleepers,  then,  as  the  picture  on  the  fan  becomes  a  whole 
thing  only  when  the  leaves  are  opened,  so  it  is  with  the  design  of  the 
vvorld.  And  what  looked  like  chaos  unfolds  into  a  picture  painted  by 
:he  great  unseen  hand  as  a  background  for  His  people.  He  has  grouped 
iome  together,  others  He  has  set  apart  alone,  and  still  others  He  has 
^ut  with  the  animals  and  beasts  of  the  wilds.  And  if  you  look  close  you 
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see  that  nothing  has  been  left  out.  Nothing;  for  hidden  behind  the 
clouds  are  the  stars  and  the  fierce  winds  held  in  check  by  the  giant 
clouds  of  the  air.  And  there  is  fire  and  water  and  earth.  Some  places 
are  fertile  and  others  desolate  and  barren  as  the  soul  of  a  faithless  man. 
And  all  is  bathed  in  air;  this  is  the  fluid  in  which  life  floats  and  in  this 
current  are  lound  those  rare  essences  called  autumn  and  spring  as 
well  as  affection,  tenderness  and  brotherly  love.  Then  where  is  the 
chaos?  And  why  must  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  Who  will  unfold  the 
narrow  leaves  of  life  for  us  so  that  all  may  see  that  the  vision  is  after 
all  a  simple  and  well-balanced  design  in  which  everything,  all  joys 
and  all  sorrows  have  their  proper  place?  The  broken  and  cast-away 
lives  are  submerged  in  its  glorious  beauty,  and  the  great  mass  of  detail 
is  lost  in  the  magnificence  of  its  night."  He  talked  like  that,  the  old 
monk,  and  much  more;  but  I  think  I  closed  my  tired  eyes  and  slept. 

—  Manuel  Komroff,  Coronet.  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  1930.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

7.  In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  clear  definition  of  a 
machine  has  ever  been  given.  A  steamboat  is  a  machine,  according  to 
Silas  Bent l  —  and  in  his  opinion  indeed  the  beginning  of  the  steam 
age  is  the  beginning  of  the  machine  age.  But  what  makes  a  steamboat 
a  machine  and  a  sailboat  a  non-machine?  The  fact  that  human  beings 
had  to  freeze  and  half  starve  to  catch  the  wind?  But  after  all  they  roast 
and  suffocate  at  least  to  boil  the  water  to  make  the  steam,  if  it  is  man- 
power one  is  thinking  of.  Steam  undoubtedly  produces  much  of  the 
ugliness  and  dirt  of  our  cities,  but  we  are  not  for  the  moment  discussing 
the  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  question.  Why  steam  is  more  mechanical 
than  wind  or  falling  water  or  muscle-driven  hammers  is  somewhat 
obscure.  A  sailboat,  a  rowboat,  an  inflated  goatskin,  a  log  are  all 
equally  machines.  A  linotype,  a  handpress,  a  pen,  a  reed,  a  charred 
stick  are  all  machines.  They  are  all  mechanical  supplements  to  man's 
corporeal  inadequacies.  They  differ  in  quantity  of  output,  in  excellence 
of  production,  in  speed,  i.e.,  in  what  is  usually  called  efficiency.  A  stone 
hurled  from  a  sling  at  any  insolent  neighbor  is  as  mechanical  as, 
shrapnel  hurled  from  a  cannon.  It  does  not  kill  so  many  men;  it  is  a 
worse  machine.  But  man  has  always  relied  in  part  on  mechanical 
devices,  although  he  has  dreamed  of  a  time  in  the  distant  past  when 
they  were  unnecessary  because  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  simplicity 
of  human  desires,  the  general  health  of  humanity,  and  its  blissfully 
divine  ignorance.  No  one  would  call  the  time  of  Nero  a  machine  age; 

1  Silas  Bent,  (1882—  )  free-lance  writer  who  was  formerly  on  the  editorial 

staff  of  The  New  York  Times  and  was  director  of  newspaper  publicity  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1920 
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but  read  Seneca's  Ninetieth  Epistle.1  Machines  are  precisely  what 
differentiate  us  from  the  brutes.  Some  people  of  course  would  prefer 
that  the  differentiation  be  less  marked. 

—  George  Boas,  "In  Defense  of  Machines."  Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1932.    Re- 
printed by  special  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 

8.  What's  a  flag?  What's  the  love  of  country  for  which  it  stands? 
Maybe  :t  begins  with  love  of  the  land  itself.  It  is  the  fog  rolling  in  with 
the  tide  at  Eastport,  or  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  among  the 
towers  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  sun  coming  up  behind  the  White 
Mountains,  over  the  Green,  throwing  a  shining  glory  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  above  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  the  storied  Mississippi  rolling 
swift  and  muddy  past  St.  Louis,  rolling  past  Cairo,  pouring  down  past 
the  levees  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  lazy  noontide  in  the  pines  of  Carolina, 
it  is  a  sea  of  wheat  rippling  in  western  Kansas,  it  is  the  San  Francisco 
peaks  far  north  across  the  glowing  nakedness  of  Arizona,  it  is  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  a  little  stream  coming  down  out  of  a  New  England  ridge, 
in  which  are  trout. 

It  is  small  things  remembered,  the  little  corners  of  the  land,  the 
houses,  the  people  that  each  one  loves.  We  love  our  country  because 
there  was  a  little  tree  on  a  hill,  and  grass  thereon,  and  a  sweet  valley 
below;  because  the  hurdy-gurdy  man  came  along  on  a  sunny  morning 
in  a  city  street;  because  of  a  beach  or  a  farm  or  a  lane  or  a  house  that 
might  not  seem  much  to  others  was  once,  for  each  of  us,  made  magic. 
It  is  voices  that  are  remembered  only,  no  longer  heard.  It  is  parents, 
friends,  the  lazy  chat  of  street  and  store  and  office,  and  the  ease  of  mind 
that  makes  life  tranquil.  It  is  summer  and  winter,  rain  and  sun  and 
storm.  These  are  flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone,  blood  of  our  blood, 
a  lasting  part  of  what  we  are,  each  of  us  and  all  of  us  together. 

—  "Flag  Day,  1940."  The  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1940.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  The  Mew  York  Times. 

9.  The  chief  and  characteristic  mistake  which  the  teachers  and 
governors  of  our  colleges  have  made  in  these  latter  days  has  been  that 
they  have  devoted  themselves  and  their  plans  too  exclusively  to  the 
business,  the  very  commonplace  business,  of  instruction,  to  well-con- 
ceived lectures  and  approved  class-room  method,  and  have  not  enough 
regarded  the  life  of  the  mind.  The  mind  does  not  live  by  instruction. 
It  is  no  prolix  gut  to  be  stuffed.  The  real  intellectual  life  of  a  body  of 
undergraduates,  if  there  be  any,  manifests  itself,  not  in  the  class-room 
but  in  what  they  do  and  talk  of  and  set  before  themselves  as  their 

1  Seneca's  Ninetieth  Epistle.  "Believe  that  age  was  happy  which  was  before 
builders  of  houses  were." 
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favorite  objects  between  classes  and  lectures.  You  will  see  the  true  life 
of  a  college  in  the  evenings,  at  the  dinner-table  or  beside  the  fire  in 
the  groups  that  gather  and  the  men  that  go  off  eagerly  to  their  work, 
where  youths  get  together  and  let  themselves  go  upon  their  favorite 
themes,  —  in  the  effect  their  studies  have  upon  them  when  no  com- 
pulsion of  any  kind  is  on  them  and  they  are  not  thinking  to  be  called 
to  a  reckoning  of  what  they  know. 

—  Woodrow  Wilson,  "The  Spirit  of  Learning."  Oration  delivered  before  the  Har- 
vard Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  July  1,  1909. 
Reprinted  through  the  special  permission  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 

10.  I  doubt  whether  either  the  beauty  or  the  weakness  of  such 
poetry  [the  poetry  of  Dante]  can  be  understood  without  understanding 
the  nature  of  religion,  as  neither  religious  people  nor  irreligious  people 
are  likely  to  do;  not  the  irreligious,  because  of  insensibility,  and  not 
the  religious  because  of  delusion.  Still,  a  disinterested  student,  say  of 
the  origins  of  Christianity,  ought  to  understand.  Religion  is  not  essen- 
tially a  supplement  to  common  knowledge  or  natural  affection  on  the 
same  level  as  the  latter:  it  is  not  essentially  a  part  of  rational  life,  ad- 
justed however  gropingly  to  cosmic  or  social  influences,  and  expressing 
them  and  their  effect.  Religion  is  rather  a  second  life,  native  to  the 
soul,  developed  there  independently  of  all  evidence,  like  a  waking 
dream:  not  like  dreams  coming  in  sleep  and  composed  largely  of  dis- 
torted waking  impressions,  but  an  autonomous  other  life,  such  as  we 
have  also  in  music,  in  games,  and  in  imaginative  love.  In  religion  the 
soul  projects  out  of  her  own  impulses,  especially  when  these  are 
thwarted,  the  conditions  under  which  she  will  regard  herself  as  living. 
If  she  need  salvation,  she  will  posit  a  savior;  if  the  thought  of  death 
offends  her,  she  will  posit  resurrection  or  even  immortality;  if  she  is 
troubled  at  the  injustice  of  fortune,  she  will  posit  previous  crimes  or 
original  sins  of  her  own,  to  explain  her  misery.  If  in  general  she  wishes 
to  impose  her  will  where  she  is  impotent,  she  will  utter  that  will  in 
prayers  or  imprecations,  and  posit  an  invisible  power  inclined  to  listen, 
and  able  to  help. 

—  George  Santayana,  The  Works  of  George  Santayana,  Triton  Edition.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the 
publisher. 

1 1 .  To  transcend  the  ordinary  impulses  is,  therefore,  the  common 
element  in  all  virtue.  Courage,  for  example,  is  the  willingness  to  face 
situations  from  which  it  would  be  more  or  less  natural  to  run  away. 
No  one  thinks  it  is  courageous  to  run  risks  unwittingly.  The  drunken 
driver  of  an  automobile,  the  boy  playing  with  a  stick  of  dynamite,  the 
man  drinking  water  which  he  does  not  know  is  polluted,  all  take  risks 
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as  great  as  those  of  the  most  renowned  heroes.  But  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  know  the  risks,  and  do  not,  therefore,  have  to  conquer  the  fear 
they  would  feel  if  they  did  know  them,  robs  their  conduct  of  all  cour- 
age. The  test  is  not  the  uselessness  or  even  the  undesirability  of  their 
acts.  It  is  useless  to  go  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel.  But  it  is  brave, 
assuming  the  performer  to  be  in  his  right  mind.  It  is  a  wicked  thing  to 
assassinate  a  king.  But  if  it  is  not  done  from  ambush,  it  is  brave,  how- 
ever wicked  and  however  useless. 

—  Walter  Lippmann,  A  Preface  to  Morals.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1929.    Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

12.  Too  often  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  general  college  endow- 
ment is  consumed  in  the  maintenance  of  these  expensive  structures, 
so  that  there  is  not  enough  left  to  provide  instruction  above  the  level 
of  mediocrity.  Then,  when  an  economic  depression  like  the  present 
one  comes,  and  the  income  from  endowment  falls  off,  it  is  instruction 
and  research  that  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  retrenchment.  A  college 
can  let  instructors  go,  but  not  buildings.  Thus  it  is  that  for  every  un- 
endowed, non-revenue  producing  building  which  a  college  erects,  the 
faculty  pays.  It  pays  through  the  diversion  of  funds  which  would  be 
available  to  maintain  salaries  when  the  rainy  days  arrive.  It  pays 
through  the  curtailment  of  funds  that  would  be  available  for  research 
if  they  were  not  so  urgently  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  plant. 
It  pays  through  the  reduction  of  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of 
library  books,  for,  although  the  library  is  the  heart  of  the  college, 
these  book-purchase  appropriations  are  sometimes  among  the  first  to 
suffer  when  economizing  becomes  imperative. 

—  William  B.  Munro,  "Cheap  Bread  and  Costly  Brains."  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
December,  1932.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  The  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

13.  Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
line  around  munitions.  Japan  did  not  have  to  buy  shells,  powder,  and 
airplanes  from  us  in  order  to  subjugate  Manchuria.  She  did  have 
to  buy  scrap-iron  and  cotton,  however,  and  ordered  them  in  large 
quantities.  Without  the  first  she  would  have  been  short  of  materials  for 
steel  to  make  the  guns  and  tanks;  without  the  second  she  could  not 
have  made  the  powder  or  the  uniforms  or  the  airplane  wings.  In  modern 
industrial  civilization  it  is  almost  completely  true  that  anything  that  is 
useful  in  peace  is  also  useful  for  war.  Who  can  tell  whether  an  airplane 
or  a  ship  or  a  motor  truck  —  or  even  a  taxicab,  as  was  illustrated  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne  —  may  not  serve  military  purposes?  How  are 
we  to  differentiate  between  the  bale  of  cotton  destined  for  a  gingham 
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dress  and  that  which  will  make  a  khaki  suit  or  a  charge  of  nitro- 
cellulose? Can  we  distinguish  the  bushel  of  wheat  for  the  army  com- 
missary from  that  for  the  worker's  bread?  And  suppose  the  worker  is 
in  a  munitions  plant?  There  is  here  a  simple  proportion:  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian,  so  is  the  difference  between 
contraband  and  non-contraband.  In  both  cases  the  possibility  of 
drawing  a  distinction  has  almost  vanished. 

—  George  Soule,  "The  Price  of  Neutrality."  The  New  Republic,  Aug.  21,  1935.  Re- 
printed by  special  permission  of  The  J\ew  Republic. 

14.  The  Middle-Western  colleges  manage  such  athletic  occasions  far 
better,  but  it  is  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  true  pageantry  of  a 
football  game  is  understood.  No  public  occasion  in  this  country  is  so 
overwhelmingly  gorgeous  as  a  California-Stanford  game.  It  blazes  with 
color.  The  California  cheering  section  is  an  enormous  rectangle  of  blue 
and  gold,  the  Stanford  section  a  corresponding  rectangle  of  flaming  red. 
Everywhere  there  are  flowers,  chrysanthemums  in  thousands.  The  stage 
management  is  frankly  obvious  from  the  buglers  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  stadium  to  the  marchings  and  countermarchings  of  the  two  excel- 
lent bands.  Nor  do  the  colleges  scorn  to  do  well  what  they  have  set 
out  to  do:  the  cheer  leaders  do  not  race  idiotically  up  and  down  like 
gymnastic  buffoons;  they  stand  still  and  direct  their  tremendous  choirs. 
And  how  those  choirs  sing !  The  California  cheering  section  is  probably 
the  largest  male  chorus  in  the  world,  and  until  one  has  heard  those 
thousands  of  young  men  sing  "Hail  to  California,"  he  has  yet  to  learn 
how  stirringly  splendid  mass  singing  can  be.  I  suppose  the  "stunts" 
would  horrify  an  Eastern  college  man  —  that  is,  if  they  didn't  make 
his  blase  eyes  bulge  naively  with  wonder  and  admiration.  He  might 
learn,  too,  that  a  cheering  section  properly  trained  and  properly  con- 
ducted can  produce  meaningless  sounds  with  such  thumping  vigor  and 
crackling  rhythm  that  they  can  lift  the  most  flaccid  listener  out  of  his 
seat.  Outside  of  the  football  game  itself,  the  spectacle  is  tremendously 
impressive  —  and  it  is  beautiful. 

—  Percy  Marks,  Which  Way  Parnassus?  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1926.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publisher. 

15.  These  three  Presidents,  each  so  different  in  personality  and 
character,  represented  well  enough  the  dominant  forces  in  American 
society  during  the  postwar  years.  The  idealism  of  the  Wilson  era  was 
in  the  past;  the  Rooseveltian  passion  for  humanitarian  reform  was  in 
the  future.  The  decade  of  the  twenties  was  dull,  bourgeois,  and  ruthless. 
"The  business  of  America  is  business,"  said  President  Coolidge  suc- 
cinctly, and  the  observation  was  apt  if  not  profound.  Wearied  by 
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idealism  and  disillusioned  about  the  war  and  its  aftermath,  Americans 
dedicated  themselves  with  unashamed  enthusiasm  to  making  and  spend- 
ing money.  Never  before,  not  even  in  the  McKinley  era,  had  American 
society  been  so  materialistic,  never  before  so  completely  dominated  by 
the  ideals  of  the  market  place  or  the  techniques  of  machinery.  It  was 
an  age  of  bigness  and  of  efficiency,  and  popular  admiration  went  out 
to  these  things:  the  engineer,  the  stockbroker,  the  salesman,  the  ad- 
vertiser, and  the  moving-picture  star  were  the  popular  heroes.  The 
nation  grew  in  population  by  seventeen  million  and  grew  in  wealth 
even  more  spectacularly;  if  the  wealth  was  crazily  distributed,  there 
seemed  enough  to  go  around  and  men  talked  glibly  about  the  "new 
era"  with  a  chicken  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in  every  garage.  Cities 
were  bigger,  buildings  taller,  roads  longer,  fortunes  greater,  automo- 
biles faster,  colleges  larger,  night  clubs  gayer,  crimes  more  numerous, 
corporations  more  powerful,  than  ever  before  in  history,  and  the 
soaring  statistics  gave  to  most  Americans  a  sense  of  satisfaction  if  not 
of  security. 

—  Allan  Nevins  and  Henry  Steele  Commager,  The  Pocket  History  of  the  United 
States.  New  York:  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  February,  1943.  Copyright,  1942,  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 


chapter  iv  The  Sentence 


I.  The  Sentence  Not  an  Isolated  Unit 

To  write  well  one  must  be  able  to  write  good  sentences.  To  be 
good,  a  sentence  should  first  of  all  conform  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar. There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  these  rules.  They  are 
not  divinely  ordained  and  hence  immutable  and  inviolable. 
They  are  merely  the  codification  of  the  usages  and  conventions 
of  language  which  at  any  given  time  are  accepted  by  the  major- 
ity of  reputable  writers  and  speakers.  They  are  the  record  of  the 
practices  which  successful  writers  have  found  to  be  most  service- 
able in  conveying  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others.  Time 
was  when  to  be  ungrammatical  was  to  invite  social  ostracism. 
Now  we  merely  say  that  common  sense  suggests  that  one  who 
is  learning  to  write  will  be  more  successful  if  he  conforms  to  the 
conventions  and  practices  of  distinguished  writers. 

But  the  ability  to  write  isolated  sentences,  however  faultless,  is 
not  enough.  The  occasions  when  a  single  sentence  completely  ex- 
presses a  writer's  thought  are  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  sentence  exists  only  as  a  part  of  a  fabric  of 
discourse.  A  sentence  may  be  grammatically  correct  and  not 
be  rhetorically  good.  It  must  moreover  be  woven  into  the  dis- 
course of  which  it  is  an  integral  part.  Whether  a  sentence  is  good 
or  bad  depends  on  how  it  performs  its  function  in  the  paragraph 
of  which  it  is  a  constituent  part.  It  may  have  the  negative  virtue 
of  being  without  error  but  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
development  of  the  paragraph. 
212 
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II.  What  a  Sentence  Is 

Failure  to  write  effective  sentences  or  even  sentences  at  all  is  due 
in  many  cases  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  a  sentence  is.  The 
student  who  defines  a  sentence  as  "a  group  of  words  closed  by  a 
period"  is  likely  to  write:  "This  rule  which  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  red  tape  that  college  authorities  annoy  students 
with."  This  "sentence"  conforms  to  the  student's  definition.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  both  are  faulty.  The  group  of  itself  does  not 
convey  an  idea.  The  student  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  what  he 
intended  to  say  about  the  rule  in  question.  That  can  be  discov- 
ered, if  at  all,  only  from  the  other  groups  of  words  that  may  pre- 
cede or  follow  this.  We  have  here  not  a  sentence  but  only  a 
fragment  of  a  sentence. 

Definition 

A  sentence  is  generally  defined  as  a  word  or  group  of  words 
expressing  a  single  complete  thought.  The  core  of  this  definition 
is  manifestly  contained  in  the  words  single  complete.  That  is, 
there  are  two  fundamental  requirements  of  every  sentence:  one, 
it  should,  in  its  context,  express  a  complete  thought;  two,  it 
should  express  only  one  thought  —  it  should,  in  other  words,  be 
a  unit. 

The  first  of  these  requirements  is  of  primary  importance,  for 
until  one  has  learned  to  distinguish  an  incomplete  sentence  there 
is  little  hope  of  his  being  able  to  discover  the  more  subtle  viola- 
tions of  sentence  unity.  It  is  also  much  simpler  to  understand 
and  more  easily  complied  with  than  the  other,  for  it  involves  a 
knowledge  of  only  the  most  elementary  principles  of  grammar . 

Predication 

A  sentence  to  be  grammatically  complete  must  have  two  parts 
—  a  principal  subject  and  a  principal  predicate.  A  subject  is  a 
noun  or  pronoun  or  group  of  words,  together  with  its  modifiers, 
which  names  the  person  or  thing  or  idea  about  which  something 
is  said.  The  predicate  consists  of  the  verb,  together  with  its  modifiers, 
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which  says  something  about  the  subject.  The  phrase  together  with 
its  modifiers  has  been  italicized  because  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  modifiers  of  the  principal  subject  or  the  principal 
predicate,  whatever  the  form  they  may  take,  are  a  part  of  that 
subject  or  predicate.  The  following  sentences  illustrate  this  point: 

SUBJECT  PREDICATE 

Birds  sing. 

The  birds  in  the  trees  sing  loudly. 

The    birds    in    the    trees    outside  sing  so  loudly  and  constantly  that 

my  window,  which  must  be  kept  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  study. 

open  in  such  warm  weather, 

The  third  form  of  the  subject  given  above  is  like  the  incomplete 
sentence  quoted  on  page  213.  That  also  contained  only  a  subject 
■ —  a  principal  subject  rule  and  its  modifiers  —  but  no  predicate. 
The  subject  was  given,  but  no  assertion  was  made  about  it. 

Whenever  a  subject  is  combined  with  a  predicate  there  is  a 
predication.  There  are  two  kinds  of  predication,  independent  and 
dependent. l  In  the  final  form  of  the  sentence  above  there  is  one 
independent  predication,  birds  sing.  But  there  are  also  two  de- 
pendent predications,  one  a  part  of  the  complete  subject,  the 
other  a  part  of  the  complete  predicate. 

A  dependent  predication,  commonly  called  a  "subordinate 
clause,"  is,  as  its  name  signifies,  dependent  for  its  meaning  on  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  of  which  it  is  a  subordinate  part.  It  is  not  a  ' 
complete  expression  of  thought  and  ordinarily  should  not  stand 
by  itself  as  a  sentence.  To  be  grammatically  complete  a  sentence 
must  therefore  contain,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  at  least  one  inde- 
pendent predication.2 

Many  incomplete  sentences  are  caused  by  the  inability  to  rec- 
ognize this  subordinate  function  of  a  dependent   predication. 

1  A  predication,  when  joined  in  the  same  sentence  with  another  predication,  is 
commonly  called  a  "clause."  An  independent  predication  when  joined  in  the  same 
sentence  with  a  dependent  predication  is  called  a  "principal  clause."  A  depend- 
ent predication  is  called  a  "subordinate  clause." 

2  To  make  this  statement  entirely  satisfactory,  one  should  add  that  the  independ- 
ent predication  must  be  present  as  a  main  part  of  the  sentence,  not  merely  as  a 
parenthetical  element.  "The  governor  having  died,  I  recall,  a  week  earlier"  —  is 
not  a  sentence,  though  included  in  the  group  of  words  there  is  an  independent 
predication,  /  recall,  used  parenthetically. 
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The  group  of  words,  "This  rule  which  is  just  another  example  of 
the  red  tape  that  college  authorities  annoy  students  with"  con- 
tains a  predication,  but  it  is  dependent,  having  the  function  of  an 
adjective  modifying  the  subject  rule.  The  whole  group  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  phrase,  Another  annoying  rule. 

Within  a  sentence  a  subordinate  clause  has  the  function  of  a 
noun,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

Examples 

NOUN    CLAUSE 

"You  should  know  that  we  can  make  no  exception  for  such  a  reason." 

ADJECTIVE    CLAUSE 

The  student,  who  had  hoped  against  his  better  judgment,  struggled  to 
conceal  his  disappointment. 

ADVERBIAL    CLAUSE 

When  the  Dean  said  nothing  further ;  the  student  angrily  left  the  office. 

Certain  external  characteristics  distinguish  independent  from 
dependent  predications.  Dependent  predications,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  group,  are  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  (who, 
which,  what,  that,  etc.),  expressed  or  understood,  by  a  relative  ad- 
verb (after,  as,  before,  since,  how,  until,  whenever,  wherever,  etc.),  or  by 
a  subordinating  conjunction  (because,  though,  if,  unless,  provided, 
etc.).  The  group  constituting  the  exception  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  Had  I  been  there,  I  should  certainly  have  supported  him. 
Here  the  partial  inversion  of  subject  and  predicate  renders  the 
first  predication  the  idiomatic  equivalent  of  If  I  had  been  there, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  although  without  the  usual  introductory 
word,  a  dependent  predication.  Independent  predications,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  introduced  by  a  coordinating  conjunction 
(and,  but,  for,  moreover,  therefore,  nevertheless,  etc.),  or  appear  without 
any  introductory  word. 

Finite  Forms  of  the  Verb 

Another  source  of  confusion  which  results  in  the  writing  of  in- 
complete sentences  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  the  finite  and 
nonfinite  forms  of  the  verb.  Finite  means  "limited":  the  finite 
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forms  of  the  verb  are  limited  by  number  and  person  and  hence 
refer  to  a  definite  subject.  The  nonfinite  forms  name  an  action 
without  reference  to  any  agent  and  hence  are  nonpredicative. 
A  predication  must  contain  a  finite  verb.  The  nonfinite  forms 
are  the  infinitive  and  the  gerund,  which  are  used  as  nouns,  and 
the  participle,  which  is  used  as  an  adjective.  They  do  not  make 
an  assertion. 

Examples 

Incomplete:  To  take  notes  from  a  lecturer  who  always  talks  too  fast 
and  also  lowers  his  voice  at  the  end  of  every  sentence. 

Complete:  To  take  notes  from  a  lecturer  who  always  talks  too  fast 
and  also  lowers  his  voice  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  is  one  of  the  tricks 
that  a  freshman  has  to  learn. 

Incomplete:  Writing  a  quiz  that  is  always  too  long  for  the  time  as- 
signed and  that  includes  questions  I  have  not  expected. 

Complete:  Writing  a  quiz  that  is  always  too  long  for  the  time  assigned 
and  that  includes  questions  I  have  not  expected  makes  me  unable  to 
concentrate  on  anything. 

Incomplete:  Hoping  somehow  that  I  may  be  able  to  get  through  all 
of  it,  never  stopping  to  pick  out  the  important  questions. 

Complete:  Hoping  somehow  that  I  may  be  able  to  get  through  all 
of  it,  never  stopping  to  pick  out  the  important  questions,  I  never  man- 
age to  write  a  paper  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed. 

Exercises.  Analyze  the  following,  distinguishing  (a)  those  which  con- 
tain no  predication,  (b)  those  which  contain  only  a  dependent  predica- 
tion, (c)  those  which  contain  only  an  independent  predication, 
(d)  those  which  contain  both  an  independent  and  a  dependent  predi- 
cation, (e)  the  various  types  of  dependent  predication. 

1.  Still  he  held  back. 

2.  The  notion  that  first-year  students  are  only  children,  that  they 
require  to  be  supervised  in  all  their  doings,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them  or  to  keep  their  college  appointments, 
in  short  that  they  are  not  already  quite  as  truly  as  the  self-important 
sophomores,  young  men  and  young  women. 

3.  And  then  was  heard  the  call  to  arms. 

4.  But  most  certainly  she  enjoyed  her  visit. 

5.  For,  after  all,  the  law  is  the  law. 

6.  Do  you  like  your  instructor  in  French? 

7.  Had  I  but  understood  what  she  meant. 

8.  The  student  who  learns  a  foreign  language  at  home,  having, 
as  I  think  an  exceptional  advantage. 
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9.  While  walking  home,  I  thought  once  more  of  all  that  had  been 
said. 

10.  The  real  question  being  all  the  time  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  accept  the  invitation. 

11.  The  night  even  more  than  the  day  impressing  the  imagination 
with  the  wonders  of  the  sky. 

12.  Although  I  believe  him  to  be  sincere,  he  is  unreliable  because 
he  is  so  fickle-minded. 

13.  What  an  extraordinary  coincidence! 

14.  But  the  sea  remained  ominously  calm. 

15.  The  radio  has  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  newspaper:  you 
don't  have  to  listen  to  the  one  or  read  the  other. 

16.  The  constant  coming  and  going  of  students,  the  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion, the  shouts  of  "Hi"  as  friends  greeted  one  another  from  a  distance, 
all  recalling  similar  scenes  at  registration. 

17.  They  had  their  own  exuberant  moments  —  merry  barbecues  at 
political  rallies,  where  oxen  were  roasted  whole;  the  "infare"  or  house- 
warming  of  new  married  couples,  with  dancing  and  drinking;  shooting 
matches,  quilting  bees,  and  balls  with  the  Virginia  reel. 

—  Allan  Nevins  and  Henry  Steele  Commager,  The  Pocket  History  of  the  United  States. 
New  York:  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  February,  1943.  Copyright,  1942,  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 

18.  The  road  here  runs  due  south,  with  the  railroad  paralleling  it 
for  miles. 

19.  The  cheerful  living-room,  pervaded  by  the  feeling  that  only  a 
moment  before  some  one  had  just  left  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire-place. 

20.  But  how  shall  we  guide  it,  how  shall  we  perfect  it,  how  shall 
we  measure  up  to  our  privilege  and  our  responsibility  if  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  rules,  the  spirit,  the  history,  the  achievements,  and  the  marvelous 
possibilities  of  our  mother  tongue? 

—  Charles  Allen  Lloyd,  We  Who  Speak  English  and  Our  Ignorance  of  Our  Mother  Tongue. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1938.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  of  the  publisher. 

Elliptical  Constructions 

On  page  214  it  was  stated  that  "to  be  grammatically  complete 
a  sentence  must  contain  explicitly  or  implicitly  at  least  one  inde- 
pendent predication."  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
student  should  be  able  at  all  times  to  identify  the  independent 
predication.  Confusion  may  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  conventional  cases  sanctioned  by  good  usage  in  which 
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this  predication  is  not  completely  expressed  but  may  in  large  part 
be  implied.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  absent,  sometimes  the  predi- 
cate, sometimes  the  major  portion  of  either  or  both.  The  truth 
is  that  any  element  of  an  independent  predication,  however 
slight,  a  minor  group  of  words  or  any  single  word,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  the  whole  predication,  provided  that,  alone  or 
in  the  context,  it  has  the  power  to  suggest  instantly  the  elements 
necessary  to  complete  it.  Provided  that,  alone  or  in  its  context,  it  has 
the  power  to  suggest  instantly  the  elements  necessary  to  complete  it:  that  is 
the  indispensable  condition.  Whatever  fraction  of  an  independent 
predication  possesses  this  power  may  itself  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  predication  and  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  a 
sentence.  The  six  conventional  cases  that  are  generally  recognized 
are  as  follows: 

1 .  Command  or  request 
Be  quiet. 

Please  shut  the  window. 

2.  Question 
What  now? 
Really? 

3.  Exclamation 
What  a  bore! 
Nonsense ! 

Hats  off!  Down  in  front! 

4.  Conversation 
"Whither  away?" 

"Dean's  office.  Too  many  cuts." 

"Why  the  gloom?  Ever  been  up  before?" 

"Sure.  Every  term." 

"Looks  bad.  Well,  here's  hoping." 

"Thanks.  So  long." 

5.  Transition 

And  now  to  continue. 

One  word  more. 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  this  point. 

To  proceed  with  my  argument. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  opposite  view. 

6.  Proverbs 

Nothing  ventured  nothing  gained. 
Out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
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In  such  expressions  as  these  the  words  which  are  essential  to 
complete  the  predication  are  obviously  understood  and  may 
easily  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  Similar  sentences  are  found 
throughout  all  good  prose.  They  are,  however,  rarely  used  in 
combination  except  in  conversation,  as  illustrated  above. 

The  Fragment  of  a  Sentence 

Such  in  brief  is  the  doctrine  of  grammar  in  regard  to  the  in- 
complete sentence.  And  having  given  it,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
vexing  question  so  often  asked  —  and  with  good  reason  —  by 
students,  "Why  should  we  be  criticized  for  writing  incomplete 
sentences  when  we  find  them  frequently  in  the  works  of  recog- 
nized authors  and  constantly  in  the  best  contemporary  periodi- 
cals?" 

No  one  can  deny  that  in  the  works  of  writers  of  distinction 
many  instances  can  be  found  of  phrases  and  subordinate  clauses 
set  off  as  sentences  which  do  not  come  under  the  conventional 
cases  of  elliptical  construction  that  have  just  been  discussed. 
Among  the  more  popular  contemporary  writers  such  practice 
is  becoming  increasingly  common.  To  say  that  grammar  has 
not  yet  recognized  such  forms  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer.  Gram- 
mar does  not  prescribe  the  law  for  usage,  but  is  simply  the  record 
of  those  conventions  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  reputable  writers  and  speakers.  As  such  it  must  always  lag 
behind  practice;  it  must  be  aware  of  experiments,  but  these  it 
cannot  recognize  until  they  have  passed  through  the  experimen- 
tal stage  and  justified  themselves. 

Only  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  conventions  can 
with  any  hope  of  success  experiment  with  exceptions  to  them.  The 
effective  use  of  fragments  of  sentences  requires  a  knowledge  of 
structure  and  a  sense  of  style  which  are  given  to  few  young 
writers.  For  them  the  way  to  success  is  by  proficiency  in  the  regu- 
lar grammatical  forms.  When  —  and  if —  they  become  masters 
of  the  English  sentence,  then,  if  they  still  desire  to  do  so,  they 
may  experiment  with  unconventional  forms.  Everyone  will  ap- 
prove the  advice  given  by  the  author  of  one  of  the  recent  and  most 
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liberal  of  grammars,  "Never  use  an  incomplete  sentence  by  mis- 
take 1  instead  of  a  complete  one."  2 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sentence  fragment  of  the 
ignorant  writer  who  is  not  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  who  does 
not  know  a  nonsentence  from  a  sentence,  and  that  of  the  skilled 
writer  who  is  deliberately  attempting  to  secure  a  desired  stylistic 
effect.  A  comparison  of  the  following  examples  from  the  work  of 
writers  of  distinction  with  those  from  the  themes  of  students  will 
demonstrate  the  gain  on  the  one  hand  and  the  positive  loss  on  the 
other  from  the  use  of  sentence  fragments. 

Examples 

Against  all  the  cities  of  the  plain  the  storm  was  beating  .... 
Over  them  all  was  rain. 

(That  the  shoots  of  wheat  and  barley  might  stand  upright,  and  the 
rice  and  cotton  sprout  in  their  season.  That  in  long  rows  the  asparagus 
might  thrust  its  stalks  through  the  peat  of  the  delta.  That  the  almond- 
blossoms  might  soon  be  like  a  shining  white  cloud  on  the  slopes,  and  in 
the  summer  sun  the  trays  of  drying  prunes  and  apricots  be  bright 
rectangles  of  purple  and  orange.) 

Five  hundred  miles  from  Red  Bluff  to  the  Grapevine,  all  the  rich, 
lat  land  —  over  it  all  was  rain. 

—  George  R.  Stewart,  Storm.  New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1944.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  Random  House,  Inc. 

The  darkness  is  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Light  is  everywhere.  Never 
for  long.  Always  changing.  Always  in  the  swiftest  motion.  Then  the 
light  seeps  back,  only  to  be  driven  away  again.  Overhead  it's  all  dots 
and  dashes,  and  streamers  of  heat,  and  rockets  overtaking  rockets. 

Light  and  noise.  The  noises  are  as  different  as  the  lights  .  .  . 

—  Lt.  John  Mason  Brown,  To  All  Hands.  New  York:  Whittlesey  House,  1943.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

He  really  was  an  impossible  person.  Too  shy  altogether.  With  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  say  for  himself.  And  such  a  weight.  Once  he  was  in 
your  studio  he  never  knew  when  to  go,  but  would  sit  on  and  on  until 
you  nearly  screamed,  and  burned  to  throw  something  enormous  after 

1  Italics  not  in  original. 

2 Janet  Rankin  Aikin,  Commonsense  Grammar.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  1936. 
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him  when  he  did  finally  blush  his  way  out  —  something  like  the 

tortoise  stove. 

Katherine  Mansfield,  "Feuille  D' Album,"  from  Bliss  and  Other  Stories.  New  York: 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1941.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

These  state  universities  represent  a  handsome  idea.  If  the  teaching 
were  not  propaganda,  if  the  teachers  were  not  slaves  .  .  .  Yet  from 
these  universities  fiery  things  may  one  day  come.  Not  now.  Let  me 
remember. 

—  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  "The  Business  of  Education,"  from  Upstream.  New  York: 
Horace  Liveright,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

1.  In  high  school  I  was  ambitious.  Always  wanting  to  be  in  every 
activity.  Now  I  know  it  doesn't  pay. 

2.  There  are  so  many  things  to  do,  so  many  claims  on  one's  time, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  so  many  students  manage  to  pass.  Athletics,  plays, 
college  publications,  musical  organizations,  and  dances,  dances,  dances. 

3.  He  never  gets  excited  or  raises  his  voice  above  the  monotone  of 
ordinary  conversation.  His  players  always  walk  on  the  field.  Never  run. 

4.  Naturally  there  are  many  foreign  students.  Handicapped  by  their 
inadequate  knowledge  of  English.  Bewildered  by  the  maze  of  college 
regulations. 

5.  Worst  of  all  is  the  case  of  the  graduate  assistants.  They  teach 
practically  full  time  for  a  mere  pittance.  Many  of  them  married  with 
several  children.  All  too  often  sacrificing  their  own  and  their  family's 
health  to  get  a  doctor's  degree. 

—  From  the  themes  of  students. 

III.  Variety  of  Sentence  Structure 

The  ability  merely  to  write  sentences  which  are  grammatically 
correct  —  important  as  it  is  —  is  only  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
art  of  writing.  The  art  itself  consists  in  so  forming  and  so  shaping 
each  of  these  units  that  it  not  only  will  express  the  slightest  varia- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling,  but  will  also  fit  into  the  larger  whole 
of  which  it  is  a  constituent  part.  Fortunately  for  the  writer,  the 
English  sentence  is  an  elastic  and  a  flexible  unit.  It  may  vary 
in  length  from  the  sentence  of  two  words,  subject  and  predicate 

—  or  even  the  elliptical  sentence  of  only  one  word  —  to  that 
which  covers  a  page  or  more  of  print.  Its  variation  in  length  is  no 
more  striking  than  the  great  diversity  of  structure  it  may  exhibit. 
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Variation  in  Length 

The  following  passage  illustrates  the  variation  in  length  of  sen- 
tences in  good  English  prose: 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  Scotch-Irishman.  The  Scot  in  his  native 
country  has  never  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  soft  man,  physically 
or  morally;  but  the  Scotch-Irishman  is  a  Scot  whose  forebears  for 
three  hundred  years  have  lived  subject  to  stresses  and  strains  which  the 
Caledonian  has  never  experienced.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  have  regarded  themselves  as  to 
some  extent  in  a  stage  of  siege.  This  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
strong  men,  but  not  amiable  men  and,  above  all,  not  soft  men.  The 
Aberdonian  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass;  but  the  Ulstermen  can 
scratch  an  Aberdonian. 

Wilson  was  a  Calvinist.  The  theology  of  John  Calvin  commands 
respect,  but  for  its  strength,  not  for  its  gentleness  and  suavity.  A  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  is  therefore  a  man  whose  strength  and  hardness, 
already  great,  are  reinforced  by  a  strong  and  hard  religion.  He  is 
formidable  indeed. 

Wilson  was  a  Southerner  by  birth  and  breeding,  though  he  made  hi? 
career  in  the  North.  A  man  born  in  the  South  in  1856  was  nine  years 
old  when  the  Civil  War  ended.  He  therefore  came  to  years  of  under- 
standing in  a  land  where  life  was  harder  than  it  was,  or  ever  had  been, 
anywhere  else  in  America.  The  poverty  of  the  South  in  the  years  im- 
mediately after  Appomattox  came  close  to,  and  in  large  areas  quite 
matched,  that  of  Jamestown  in  the  Starving  Time,  or  that  of  Plymouth 
a  dozen  years  later;  and  in  addition  to  poverty  the  South  labored  for  a 
time  under  a  handicap  not  laid  upon  the  colonists  —  that  of  having  its 
social  and  political  structure  destroyed  and  an  alien  race  raised  to 
dominance  over  it.  In  the  struggle  that  lasted  nearly  a  generation  the 
weak  went  under  or  fled.  The  survivors  came  out  strong  but  hard  — 
too  often  twisted  as  well  as  hard. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  Scotch-Irish,  Presbyterian,  Southerner. 
It  was  a  tripartite  forging  that  shaped  him  —  heats  and  blows  fit  to 
produce  a  man  psychically  so  hard  that  by  comparison  with  him 
Henry  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  seems  little  better  than  putty. 

—  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  "The  Ghost  of  Woodrow  Wilson."  Harper's  Magazine,  June, 
1941.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publisher. 

Here  are  four  paragraphs  that  are  typical  of  contemporary 
expository  prose.  The  first  consists  of  five  sentences  of  respectively 
6,  45,  23,  18,  15  words;  the  second,  relatively  short,  paragraph, 
of  four  sentences  of  4,  17,  22,  4;  the  third,  relatively  long,  para- 
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graph  of  six  sentences  of  1.6,  17,  25,  72,  14,  14;  the  last  para- 
graph of  two  sentences  of  8,  33  words.  The  minimum  length  is  4, 
the  maximum  72,  the  median  17. 

The  question  —  "How  long  should  a  sentence  be?"  is  as  foolish 
as  "How  long  should  a  man's  legs  be?"  Lincoln's  answer  to  the 
latter,  "Long  enough  to  reach  the  ground,"  might  be  adapted  to 
answer  the  former,  "Long  enough  to  cover  the  ground."  To  talk 
arbitrarily  about  the  length  of  sentences,  to  say  that  any  isolated 
sentence  is  too  long  or  too  short,  is  to  ignore  the  principle  that 
length  like  any  other  factor  is  to  be  determined  largely  by  the 
context.  In  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  an  abstruse  subject  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  writer  should  in  general  express  himself  in 
longer,  more  complex  sentences  than  would  be  proper  in  a  single- 
paragraph  editorial  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  The  scale  on  which 
a  subject  is  treated  may  be  said  to  determine  what  is  a  fitting 
sentence  length. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the  length  of  a  sentence.  The 
writer  must  consider  the  class  of  readers  he  addresses,  and  must 
not  construct  a  sentence  too  long  for  them  to  hold  readily  in 
mind.  The  length  of  an  effective  sentence  for  any  reader  is  deter- 
mined by  two  factors:  his  general  intellectual  ability;  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject.  Just  as  in  addressing  a  strange  audience  it 
is  well  for  a  speaker  to  take  special  care  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  to  make  himself  heard  and  understood  by  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  his  voice  and  perhaps  unfamiliar  with  his  sub- 
ject, so  in  writing  it  is  wise  to  avoid  long  complex  sentences  until 
the  reader  is  familiar  with  both  style  and  subject. 

Apart  from  these  general  factors  governing  sentence  length, 
there  are  certain  situations  which  call  for  sentences  either  longer 
or  shorter  than  the  prevailing  norm. 

1 .  the  summary.  The  most  obvious  need  of  the  long  sentence 
is  in  the  summary,  in  which  a  number  of  details  are  grouped  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  condensation. 

Example 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  General  Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
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the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by 
Authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free 
and  Independent  States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and 
that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War, 
conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do. 
And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

—  Last  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 

The  summarizing  sentence  ordinarily  implies  a  summing  up 
of  what  has  preceded.  It  may,  however,  with  equal  propriety 
refer  to  what  is  to  follow.  The  following  will  illustrate  this  use: 

I  shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  l  was,  during  many  troubled 
years,  successfully  defended  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  how, 
under  that  settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the  security  of  property 
were  found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  indi- 
vidual action  never  before  known;  how,  from  the  auspicious  union  of 
order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  annals  of  human 
affairs  had  furnished  no  example;  how  our  country,  from  a  state  of 
ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place  of  umpire  among 
European  powers;  how  her  opulence  and  her  martial  glory  grew  to- 
gether; how,  by  wise  and  resolute  good  faith,  was  gradually  established 
a  public  credit  fruitful  of  marvels  which  to  the  statesmen  of  any  former 
age  would  have  seemed  incredible;  how  a  gigantic  commerce  gave 
birth  to  a  maritime  power,  compared  with  which  every  other  maritime 
power,  ancient  or  modern,  sinks  into  insignificance;  how  Scotland, 
after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  England,  not  merely  by 
legal  bonds,  but  by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and  affection;  how,  in 
America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly  became  far  mightier  and  wealthier 
than  the  realms  which  Cortes  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Fifth;  how,  in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded  an 
empire  not  less  splendid  and  more  durable  than  that  of  Alexander. 

—  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  History  of  England.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  6  vols.,  1913-1915. 

1  The  settlement  of  the  English  Government  as  the  result  of  the  "Glorious  Revo- 
lution" of  1688. 
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2.  the  grouping  of  details.  The  long  sentence  is  frequently 
used  to  group  details  in  an  effective  unit. 

Example 

And  the  effect  of  this  is  very  sobering.  Only  idiots  gush  about  Russia. 
Only  idiots  pretend  that  life  there  is  easy.  Whether  one  encounters  a 
Communist  official  working  his  head  off  to  make  socialism  succeed  in 
the  face  of  inertia  at  home  and  hostile  pressure  abroad;  or  a  professional 
man  or  woman  of  the  old  bourgeoisie  or  nobility,  who  has  lost  property, 
position  and  family,  who  lives  always  more  or  less  under  suspicion  and 
who  is  likely  already  to  have  done  time  in  a  correction  camp  or  a 
prison,  yet  who  still  remains  loyal  to  the  Revolution;  or  a  member  of 
the  Komsomol  intoxicating  himself  with  work  and  study;  or  a  peasant 
woman  applying  herself  with  desperate  seriousness  to  the  duties  of 
ticket-taker  or  railroad  conductor;  or  an  old  doctor  or  an  old  farmer 
deprived  of  everything  he  had  spent  his  life  attaining,  yet  still  sticking 
with  all  decency  to  his  job,  in  the  interests  of  a  future  he  will  never  see, 
of  benefits  he  will  never  share;  or  a  cultivated  and  charming  young 
woman  grown  up  amid  the  anarchy  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Spartan 
years  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Revolution  with  no  dancing  and  no  pretty 
clothes  and  breaking  down  her  physique  and  her  nerves  under  the 
exactions  of  the  Soviet  programs  —  whomever  one  sees,  wherever  one 
turns,  one  is  made  to  feel  the  terrible  seriousness  of  what  is  being  done 
in  Russia  and  the  terrible  cost  which  it  requires. 

—  Edmund  Wilson,  "Final  Reflections,"  from  Travels  in  Two  Democracies.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1936.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the 
publisher. 

3.  emphasis.  The  general  principle  which  governs  speaking, 
that  any  deviation  from  the  normal  tone  of  voice  or  manner  of 
expression  serves  to  give  emphasis,  is  likewise  true  in  writing.  The 
long  sentence  may  be  used  for  emphasis.  So  with  equal  effective- 
ness may  the  short  sentence. 

Example 

Nature  does  so  little  for  us.  Nature  does  not  even  teach  us  how  to 
walk  or  to  speak  or  to  eat  in  a  fashion  which  is  not  repulsive  to  civilized 
society.  Military  training  and  the  dancing  master  and  the  singing 
teacher  and  the  mater  familias  have  to  stand  over  us  with  a  stick  for  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  our  lives  to  take  the  natural  curvature  out  of  our 
spines,  the  shamble  from  our  gaits,  the  squeak  and  snuffle  from  our 
voices,  the  cormorant  from  our  table  manners,  before  we  are  even 
physically  fit  subjects  for  any  but  the  most  indulgent  scrutiny.  No  one 
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who  has  ever  been  a  parent  but  remembers  how  he  longed  for  the  time 
when  his  child  would  begin  to  "pose"  as  one  who  liked  to  have  his 
face  clean  and  his  hair  brushed.  Eventually,  one  feels  fairly  sure  that 
the  child  will  like  the  part,  and  will  keep  his  face  clean  and  his  hair 
brushed  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  will  even  add  to  these  acquired 
graces  daily  manicure  and  shaving;  but  no  analyst  of  human  nature 
pretends  that  a  well-groomed  man  is  a  sincere  expression  of  the  sub- 
conventional  welter  of  instincts  and  emotions.  He  is  the  laborious 
triumph  of  art  over  nature. 

—  Stuart  Sherman,  "On  Falling  in  Love,"  from  Points  of  View.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1924.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  expression  of  a  general  truth  gains  from  compactness  of 
form.  The  axiom,  maxim,  proverb,  saw,  aphorism  or  apothegm, 
epigram,  are  all  characterized  by  succinctness  of  statement.  They 
are  memorable,  and  easily  remembered,  not  because  they  con- 
tain so  much  truth  as  because  truth  is  given  in  such  a  concise 
form. 

Examples 

The  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Who  handles  pitch  must  be  defiled. 

A  barking  dog  never  bites. 

Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 

Those  who  can,  do;  those  who  cannot,  teach. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  writing  as  there  is  in  clothes,  although  it 
is  more  constant,  less  subject  to  violent  changes.  Most  contem- 
porary writers  make  use  in  general  of  sentences  of  moderate 
length.  The  long  involved  sentences  popular  with  an  earlier  gen- 
eration are  seldom  found.  The  task  of  the  student  who  is  learning 
to  write  has  thus  been  simplified  by  fashion.  The  longer  the  sen- 
tence, the  greater  is  the  possibility  of  getting  into  difficulty.  For 
this  reason  students  have  always  been  advised  to  make  their 
sentences  short  or  at  most  of  moderate  length.  Now  they  are 
fortunate,  in  that  their  very  poverty  makes  them  fashionable. 

Exercises.  Note  the  variation  in  sentence  length  in  two  pages  of  any 
good  contemporary  prose.  Do  the  same  for  three  paragraphs  of  your 
last  theme.  Compare  the  variations. 
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Variation  in  Grammatical  Construction 

1.  classification.  Grammatically,  sentences  fall  into  three 
main  classes:  simple,  complex,  and  compound.  The  simple  sen- 
tence contains  one  independent  predication  and  no  dependent 
predication.  The  complex  sentence  contains  one  independent 
predication  and  one  or  more  dependent  predications.  The  com- 
pound sentence  contains  two  or  more  independent  predications; 
it  may  or  may  not,  in  addition,  contain  one  or  more  dependent 
predications.  A  compound  sentence  which  contains  one  or  more 
dependent  predications  is  sometimes  separately  classified  as  a 
compound-complex  sentence. 

There  is  generally  a  close  relation  between  complexity  of  struc- 
ture and  sentence  length.  Simple  sentences  are  as  a  rule  short; 
compound  sentences  long.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  is,  for  example,  simple:  it  contains  but  one  predi- 
cation. 

Nowadays  a  student  expects  a  college  not  only  to  train  his  mind,  but 
also  to  polish  his  manners,  to  make  him  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
social  a  more  successful  social  being,  and  most  of  all  to  prepare  him 
for  some  profession  or  vocation. 

Compare  this  for  length  with  the  following  compound  sentence: 
Man  proposes;  God  disposes. 

2.  the  compound  sentence.  A  compound  sentence  consists 
of  two  or  more  independent  predications  joined  together.  Each  of 
these  may  stand  alone  as  a  single  complete  unit.  The  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  how  it  is  possible  to  combine  two  complete 
statements  to  form  a  single  statement  unless  one  is  subordinated 
to  the  other.  The  explanation  is  that  the  compound  sentence 
although  not  necessarily  a  single  statement  grammatically  is 
single  in  its  impression  or  effect.  Simple  sentences  expressing 
heterogeneous  ideas  cannot  be  combined.  It  is  only  when  the 
ideas  are  so  closely  related  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  a 
single  impression  that  the  writer  has  the  choice  of  expressing  them 
singly  or  in  compound  form.  The  first  principle,  therefore,  which 
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governs  the  writing  of  a  compound  sentence  is  that  the  predica- 
tions should  be  homogeneous  so  that  like  chemical  elements  they 
may  be  compounded  to  form  another  single  unit. 

As  the  compound  sentence  consists  of  units  that  are  coordinate 
in  form  —  of  equal  rank  and  value  —  the  second  basic  principle 
is  that  the  predications  so  combined  must  be  equivalent  in  value. 
When  there  is  no  homogeneity,  independent  predications  cannot 
be  united;  when  there  is  no  equivalence  of  value,  one  idea  should 
usually  be  subordinated  to  the  other. 

a.  Careless  Coordination.  Our  habit  of  joining  ideas  by  coordinat- 
ing conjunctions,  a  habit  acquired  in  speaking,  when  we  have 
no  time  to  reflect  on  the  form  or  effectiveness  of  our  sentences,  is 
likely  to  be  carried  over  into  writing.  It  is  much  quicker  and 
easier  to  make  predications  coordinate  than  it  is  to  analyze 
them  to  see  if  they  are  really  equivalent. 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  the  result  of  this  habit  of 
compounding  sentences  without  stopping  to  consider  the  relation 
between  the  clauses.  Lack  of  space  prevents  the  reprinting  of 
the  contexts  from  which  these  sentences  were  taken.  Although  a 
sentence  taken  out  of  its  context  cannot  be  judged  arbitrarily, 
the  logical  relation  of  the  clauses  in  these  sentences  is  so  apparent 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  context  in  which  they 
would  fit. 

1.  The  house  was  old,  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  without  any 
architectural  distinction,  and  it  gave  a  homey  impression. 

The  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  may  be  more  accurately  ex- 
pressed thus: 

Although  the  house  was  old,  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  without 
any  architectural  discinction,  it  gave  a  homey  impression. 

or 

The  house  which  was  old,  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  without  any 
architectural  distinction  gave  a  homey  impression. 

or 

The  house,  old,  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  without  any  architec* 
tural  distinction,  gave  a  homey  impression. 
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2.  Electric  refrigerators  came  into  general  use;  and  the  iceman, 
the  central  figure  of  so  many  cartoons  and  improper  stories,  disappeared 
from  the  streets. 

The  relation  of  the  first  independent  predication  to  the  second  is 
obviously  that  of  cause  and  effect.  The  sentence  may  be  recast  in 
a  number  of  ways  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  two. 

When  electric  refrigerators  came  into  general  use,  the  iceman,  the 
central  figure  of  so  many  cartoons  and  improper  stories,  disappeared 
from  the  streets. 

or 

Because  electric  refrigerators  came  into  general  use,  the  iceman, 
the  central  figure  of  so  many  cartoons  and  improper  stories,  disappeared 
from  the  streets. 

or 

Cartoonists  and  tellers  of  improper  stories  were  cut  off  from  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  their  humor  when  the  iceman,  because  of  the 
general  use  of  electric  refrigerators,  disappeared  from  the  streets. 

3.  I  was  absent  only  one  week  this  term,  and  that  was  the  week  of 
mid-term  exams. 

To  the  student  his  absence  is  not  so  important  as  his  hard  luck 
that  it  came  at  such  an  inopportune  time. 

Although  I  was  absent  only  one  week  this  term,  that  happened  to 
be  the  week  of  mid-term  exams. 

4.  The  teacher  entered  the  room  and  immediately  all  animation 
disappeared. 

This  would  be  better  thus: 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  entered  the  room,  immediately  all  animation 
disappeared. 

or 

The  entrance  of  the  teacher  into  the  room  caused  all  animation 
immediately  to  disappear. 
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Exercise.  Analyze  the  relation  of  the  clauses  in  the  following  sen- 
tences. If  the  coordination  in  any  sentence  seems  dubious,  revise  the 
sentence  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

1.  He  is  honest,  and  he  is  liked  by  the  voters. 

2.  Many  people  voted  for  him  because  of  his  popularity  not  his 
principles;  and  he  was  easily  elected. 

3.  A  roommate  is  a  person  who  shares  our  joys  and  sorrows;  neck- 
ties, alas,  are  also  shared. 

4.  The  feature  picture  came  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  "westerns"  with  lots  of  fighting  and  shooting. 

5.  Smoking  in  bed  is  an  untidy  habit;  it  is  also  dangerous. 

6.  Drivers  never  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  simple  arithmetic  of  mo- 
tion; a  car  traveling  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  goes  forty-four  feet  a  second. 

7.  The  ordinary  street  intersection  is  forty  feet  square;  the  driver 
who  looks  aside  for  even  a  fraction  of  a  second  is  courting  disaster. 

8.  I  have  to  spend  two  hours  a  day  on  the  streetcar,  and  generally 
the  cars  are  so  crowded  that  I  have  to  stand  most  of  the  way. 

9.  The  men  were  discouraged  by  the  long  delay  in  reaching  a 
decision  so  they  went  out  on  an  unauthorized  strike. 

10.  Irene's  father  is  the  richest  man  in  town,  and  he  gives  her 
plenty  of  money. 

11.  It  rained  constantly  for  nearly  a  week,  the  lowlands  were 
flooded,  the  grain  standing  in  shocks  was  ruined,  the  unpaved  roads 
became  impassable,  the  life  of  this  prosperous  agricultural  community 
was  temporarily  paralyzed. 

12.  Three  women  came  in,  and  the  usher  asked  "Are  you  relatives  of 
the  bride?" 

13.  You  go  straight  east  for  three  miles,  and  then  you  take  the  left 
fork  of  the  road. 

14.  Generally  I  don't  eat  lunch,  but  during  holidays  when  I  can 
sleep  late  "brunch,"  a  combined  breakfast  and  lunch,  is  the  heartiest 
meal  of  the  day. 

15.  "And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it." 

A  knowledge  of  coordination  implies  also  a  knowledge  of  sub- 
ordination. If  one  knows  when  ideas  are  equal,  it  follows  that  one 
must  know  when  they  are  not  equal.  In  any  complicated  sentence 
there  are  certain  phases  of  the  thought  which  are  of  primary 
importance  and  others  which  are  relatively  dispensable.  The 
sentence  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  this  difference  be- 
tween its  major  and  its  minor  elements  instantly  intelligible  to 
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the  reader.  The  way  in  which  this  is  ordinarily  made  evident  is 
very  simple.  Those  elements  of  the  thought  which  are  important 
are  expressed  in  independent  predications,  the  most  emphatic 
of  all  grammatical  forms;  the  less  important  elements  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  less  emphatic  forms:  the  dependent  predication, 
the  phrase,  the  single  word.  The  rule  as  thus  stated  is  too  simple 
not  to  be  subject  to  exceptions,  but  it  is  sufficiently  sound  to  serve 
as  a  working  principle. 

3.  the  complex  sentence.  A  complex  sentence,  by  definition, 
consists  of  one  independent  predication  and  one  or  more  depend- 
ent predications.  By  its  grammatical  form,  it  indicates  that  only 
one  phase  of  the  thought  is  of  primary  importance  and  that  the 
others  are  subordinate  to  it.  Logically,  of  course,  this  implies  the 
ability  to  pick  out  the  most  important  idea  and  to  express  it  and 
not  some  other  in  the  principal  predication.  The  following  ex- 
amples show  how  this  is  done: 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  purpose  of  a  college  education  is  to  train 
a  student  to  think  for  himself  not  to  memorize  facts;  in  a  large  lecture 
course  the  professor  does  all  the  talking,  and  the  student  has  no  chance 
to  ask  questions  or  to  express  his  own  opinions;  the  examinations  are 
of  the  objective  type;  these  may  be  answered  without  writing  a  single 
sentence;  how  can  a  student  learn  to  think  and  to  express  his  opinions 
effectively  under  such  conditions? 

—  Student's  theme. 

This  sentence  consists  of  six  independent  predications.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence  to  indicate 
which  of  these  is  to  the  writer  of  greatest  importance.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  broken  up  into  several  sentences  that  may  be  arranged 
so  as  to  lead  logically  to  the  conclusion.  But  proper  subordination 
of  subordinate  ideas  may  make  apparent  to  the  reader  what  was 
obviously  most  important  to  the  writer.  Contrast  the  following 
with  the  original  sentence: 

The  method  of  teaching  by  large  lecture  courses,  in  which  the 
professor  does  all  the  talking  and  in  which  the  student  has  no  chance  to 
express  himself  except  in  objective  examinations  that  may  be  answered 
without  writing  a  single  sentence,  deprives  the  student  of  what  is  gen- 
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erally  agreed  to  be  the  principal  benefit  of  education,  training  him  to 
think  for  himself  and  to  express  his  ideas  effectively. 

The  tendency  of  young  or  careless  writers  is  to  run  clauses  to- 
gether merely  by  inserting  and  or  but.  They  must  learn  that  not 
all  thoughts  are  created  equal.  Consider  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  student's  theme: 

When  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  found  that  if  I  wanted  to  go 
on  to  college  I  would  have  to  earn  some  money.  So  I  decided  to  work 
for  a  year.  At  first  it  seemed  that  a  year  of  waiting  would  be  a  waste  of 
time,  but  now  that  the  year  is  over  I  feel  that  it  was  a  worth-while 
experience.  I  began  to  work  in  one  of  our  larger  war  plants  last  July, 
and  I  was  fortunate  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  metallurgical  laboratories. 
There  I  learned  more  about  chemistry  than  I  ever  knew  before;  in 
high  school  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  impractical  subject.  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  a  foreman  who  had  been  a  former  college  teacher  of  chem- 
istry, and  many  times  his  teacher's  instinct  would  get  the  better  of  him. 
He  would  enlarge  upon  my  questions  about  the  work,  and  soon  I 
would  be  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  analysis  of  brass  or  copper.  I  not 
only  earned  money  enough  for  my  first  year  in  college,  but  I  also  dis- 
covered what  I  want  to  specialize  in  while  I  am  here  —  chemistry. 

All  seven  sentences  in  this  paragraph  are  compound.  The 
clauses  are  joined  by  and,  but,  and  the  dubious  so.  The  reader  at 
once  gets  the  impression  that  this  is  the  result  either  of  laziness  or 
of  a  fixed  habit  of  writing  compound  sentences  without  stopping 
to  analyze  them.  Without  altering  the  general  plan  or  phrasing, 
improvement  may  be  effected  merely  by  proper  subordination. 

When  I  was  graduated  from  high  school,  I  found  that  if  I  wanted  to 
go  on  to  college  I  should  first  have  to  earn  some  money.  Although  it 
seemed  then  that  a  year  of  waiting  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  now  that 
the  year  is  over  I  realize  that  it  was  a  worth-while  experience.  I  was 
fortunate  in  being  placed  in  one  of  the  metallurgical  laboratories  of 
a  large  war-plant,  in  which  I  began  work  last  July.  There  I  learned 
more  about  chemistry  than  I  had  ever  suspected  in  my  impractical 
course  in  high  school.  I  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  as  foreman 
a  former  college  teacher  of  chemistry,  whose  teacher's  instinct  would 
many  times  get  the  better  of  him.  Frequently,  when  I  would  ask  him 
questions  about  the  work,  I  would  soon  be  listening  to  a  lecture  on 
the  analysis  of  brass  or  copper.  Thus  I  not  only  earned  money  enough 
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for  my  first  year  in  college  but  also  discovered  what  I  want  to  specialize 
in  —  chemistry. 

Proper  subordination  has  resulted  in  reducing  many  of  the  in- 
dependent predications  to  lower  ranks.  In  the  undeveloped  style 
little  or  no  distinction  is  made  between  independent  and  depend- 
ent predications  or  between  predications  and  phrases.  The 
subordination  of  the  less  emphatic  ideas  results  in  an  immediate 
gain  in  compactness,  unity,  and  emphasis. 

Exercises.  It  has  been  said  that  the  context  determines  in  large  part 
whether  the  sentence  is  good  or  bad.  This  applies  with  full  force  in 
the  matter  of  subordination.  In  respect  to  most  of  the  following  sen- 
tences, dogmatic  statement  is  impossible.  A  few  are  definitely  incorrect; 
the  rest  are  correct  or  not  according  to  the  writer's  purpose.  Study 
each  subordinate  clause  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  main  clause; 
note  the  other  possible  relations  which  it  might  bear  to  the  principal 
clause;  vary  the  conjunctions  to  express  these  relations. 

1 .  We  reached  the  station  just  as  the  train  pulled  out. 

2.  Where  the  library  now  stands  there  was  formed y  a  main-line 
railroad. 

3.  Before  day  dawned,  hunters  all  around  us  began  to  shoot,  thus 
violating  the  law. 

4.  In  summer  a  truck  or  streetcar  invariably  drowns  out  the  lec- 
turer just  when  he  reaches  some  important  point. 

5.  I  had  become  completely  discouraged  about  ever  being  able  to 
satisfy  my  teacher  in  English,  when  I  got  back  a  theme  with  the  com- 
ment "well-done." 

6.  We  cooked  our  supper  over  the  fire,  which  we  ate  greedily. 

7.  We  stayed  overnight  in  an  inn  which  was  one  of  the  numerous 
"George  Washington  Slept  Here"  places. 

8.  They  arrived  promptly  so  that  they  had  to  put  up  with  the 
annoyance  of  latecomers. 

9.  Although  I  am  a  nonpartisan  in  politics,  I  always  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidate  for  president. 

10.  I  should  enjoy  teaching,  if  nosy  Parkers  didn't  try  to  dictate 
my  life  outside  of  school  hours. 

1 1 .  Dancing  seems  to  be  the  only  popular  form  of  recreation,  so  that 
every  meeting  for  any  purpose  whatever,  even  religious,  ends  up  with  a 
dance. 

12.  I  disliked  freshman  English  more  than  any  other  subject,  be- 
cause it  was  required  and  not  elective. 
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13.  Do  not  adopt  the  honor  system  until  you  can  trust  all  the  stu- 
dents. 

14.  Whenever  you  are  forced  because  of  a  quarrel  between  your 
friends  to  choose  between  them,  do  not  let  affection  bias  your  judg- 
ment. 

15.  I  waste  a  lot  of  time  playing  bridge  because  I  never  can  disap- 
point people  who  ask  me  to  make  a  fourth. 

4.  the  compound-complex  sentence.  The  compound-com- 
plex  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  independent  predications 
and  one  or  more  dependent  predications.  There  are  thus  at  least 
three  relationships  which  must  be  considered:  (1)  Are  the  inde- 
pendent predications  actually  coordinate?  (2)  Is  each  dependent 
predication  logically  subordinate  to  the  predication  to  which  it 
is  attached?  (3)  Are  the  dependent  predications  comparatively 
of  equal  importance? 

Exercise.  Analyze  the  following  two  paragraphs;  classify  each  sentence 
as  simple,  complex,  compound,  or  compound-complex;  identify  each 
independent  predication,  each  dependent  predication,  and  show  its 
function  in  the  sentence;  consider  sentence  length  in  relation  to  its 
complexity  of  structure. 

But  another  question  suggests  itself.  If  success  consists  in  making 
the  most  and  best  of  our  natural  gifts,  how  is  it  compatible  with  special- 
ization, and  who  can  do  anything  great  without  specializing?  We  may 
envy  the  harmoniously  developed  man,  with  his  numerous  interests, 
but  these  are  not  the  men  to  whom  the  world  owes  most.  It  would  be 
delightful  to  be  a  Sir  John  Lubbock,1  keen  about  everything  from  bees 
to  banking,  or  an  Andrew  Lang,  who  could  write  equally  well  on 
golf  and  on  folklore,  besides  translating  Homer.  But  did  not  even  the 
greatest  of  all  universal  geniuses,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  fritter  away  some 
of  his  unrivalled  talents  by  trying  too  many  things  and  leaving  them 
unfinished?  My  view  about  specializing  is  that  if  the  object  be  mean, 
selfish  or  unworthy,  the  success  won  by  concentration  has  to  be  paid 
for,  and  at  a  high  price.  The  character  is  warped,  cramped  and  stunted. 
But  when  a  man  deliberately  resolves  to  limit  himself  for  the  sake  of 
some  worthy  task  to  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  specially  called, 
the  sacrifice  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears  to  be,  nor  so  great  as  he  was 
willing  to  make  it.  The  eternal  values,  Goodness,  Truth,  and  Beauty, 
overlap  one  another,  so  that  by  faithfully  following  one  of  them,  as 

1  Sir  John  Lubbock  (1834-1913),  an  English  archaeologist,  naturalist,  politician, 
and  banker. 
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the  saint  or  the  scientific  worker  or  the  artist  does,  we  do  not  wholly 
forfeit  what  we  might  have  learned  from  the  other  two.  Every  noble 
endeavor  takes  on  a  kind  of  universality,  so  that  a  broad  mind  is  not 
much  cramped  by  a  narrow  sphere.  We  penetrate  further  towards  the 
heart  of  things  by  learning  one  subject  thoroughly  than  by  acquiring 
a  smattering  of  many. 

—  William  Ralph  Inge,  Labels  and  Libels.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers    1929 
Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publisher. 

The  third  great  influence  upon  American  democracy  has  been  the 
frontier,  whose  line  was  lapped  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  in  1640 
and  after  retreating  three  thousand  miles  to  the  Pacific  was  declared 
officially  closed  only  in  1890.  In  the  hard,  rough  life  of  the  frontier 
manners  and  culture  find  no  home.  As  Pastorius,  the  most  learned  man 
who  came  to  America  before  1700,  said,  'never  have  metaphysics  or 
Aristotelian  logic  earned  a  loaf  of  bread.'  When  one  is  busy  killing 
Indians,  clearing  the  forest,  and  trekking  farther  westward  every 
decade,  a  strong  arm,  an  axe,  and  a  rifle  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
culture  of  all  the  ages.  Not  only  has  the  frontiersman  no  leisure  or 
opportunity  to  acquire  manners  and  culture;  but,  because  of  their 
apparent  uselessness,  and  in  true  class  spirit,  he  comes  to  despise  them 
They  are  effete,  effeminate,  whereas  he  and  his  fellows  are  the  'real 
men.'  The  well-dressed,  cultivated  gentleman  becomes  the  'dude' 
object  of  derision,  who,  so  far  from  exerting  any  ameliorating  social 
or  intellectual  influence,  is  heartily  looked  down  upon;  and  culture 
itself  is  relegated  to  idle  women  as  something  with  which  no  real  man 
would  concern  himself. 

~WSI[KSl?W^r'rTSe  MUCkCr  P°Se'"  fr°m  °Ur  Busine"  Civilization.  New 
York.  Albert  and  Charles  Bom,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Variation  of  Rhetorical  Structure 

Another  classification  of  sentences  is  based  not  on  length  or 
grammatical  construction  but  upon  the  ordering  or  arrangement 
of  their  parts  for  rhetorical  effect.  A  sentence  may  be  so  arranged 
that  the  subordinate  or  modifying  parts  precede  the  principal 
predication.  There  is  thus  a  suspension  of  thought  until  the  end 
is  reached.  For  this  reason  such  a  sentence  is  called  "periodic." 
A  periodic  sentence  may  be  defined  as  a  sentence  in  which  there 
is  no  complete  expression  of  thought  until  the  end  is  reached.  A 
loose  sentence,  as  its  name  implies,  has  no  such  close-knit  struc- 
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ture.  In  a  sentence  of  this  type  there  are  before  the  end  one  or 
more  places  at  which  the  sentence  might  stop  and  still  express  a 
complete  thought.  This  thought  is  not  the  same  as  that  expressed 
by  the  entire  sentence,  for  often  most  important  qualifying  state- 
ments follow  the  principal  predication.  Consider  the  following 
examples: 

Loose:  This  thought  is  not  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  the  entire 
sentence,  ^  for  often  most  important  qualifying  statements  follow  the 
principal  predication. 

If  a  pause  be  made  as  indicated,  a  complete  thought  will  have 
been  expressed. 

Periodic:  Because  most  important  qualifying  statements  often  follow 
the  principal  predication,  this  thought  is  not  identical  with  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  entire  sentence. 

Placing  the  dependent  predication  first  and  the  use  of  the 
phrase  identical  with,  indicating  comparison,  suspend  the  thought 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Loose:  From  his  college  experience  a  student  gets  a  changed  attitude 
toward  the  authority  of  the  printed  page,  and  this  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  him. 

Periodic:  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  a  student  gets  from  his 
college  experience  is  that  his  attitude  toward  the  authority  of  the 
printed  page  is  wholly  changed. 

Loose:  There  is  no  substitute  and  there  never  can  be  any  substitute 
for  men  of  brains,  character,  and  seriousness  of  purpose  in  any  college 
or  university  which  is  worthy  of  the  name,  "a  place  of  higher  educa- 
tion." 

Loose:  A  few  students  derive  benefit  from  having  to  earn  their  way 
through  college,  but  the  great  majority  are  deprived  of  opportunities 
that  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them. 

Periodic:  It  is  only  those  who  have  lived  weeks  and  months  in  the 
trenches,  those  who  have  taken  part  in  a  bayonet  charge,  those  who 
have  struggled  like  brutes  with  feet  and  hands  and  knives  and  clubs, 
who  have  trampled  on  the  faces  and  mangled  limbs  of  wounded  men, 
and  staggered  away  at  last  hardly  knowing  what  they  have  been  doing; 
those  who  have  lain  hour  after  hour  between  the  lines  at  night,  tor- 
tured themselves  and  listening  to  the  screams  of  the  tortured;  those 
who  have  hung  in  agony  on  barbed  wire  till  a  snout  of  liquid  fire  re- 
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leased  them;  these  men,  with  their  bowels  dropping  out,  with  their 
lungs  shot  through,  with  their  faces  torn  away,  with  their  limbs  blown 
into  space,  are  the  men  who  know  what  war  is. 

■ —  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  The  Choice  before  Us.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
1917.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Periodic:  That  life  is  short,  that  the  bloom  of  the  rose  is  brief,  that  the 
bird  of  time  is  on  the  wing,  that  death  comes  to  pauper  and  prince 
alike,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  be  young  and  in  love  but  that  you  'know  the 
worth  of  a  lass  once  you  have  come  to  forty  year,'  that  good  wine 
promotes  good  fellowship  but  must  be  used  in  moderation,  that  the 
bow  always  bent  makes  Apollo  a  dull  god,  that  we  cannot  escape  our- 
selves, that  black  care  sits  behind  the  horseman,  that  the  golden  mean 
is  best,  that  contentment  passes  wealth,  that  he  who  ruleth  his  spirit 
is  greater  than  he  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  that  patience  maketh 
easy  what  we  cannot  alter,  that  brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon, 
that  'tis  sweet  and  seemly  to  die  for  the  fatherland,  —  such  are  the 
eternal  commonplaces  that  Horace  is  ever  murmuring  in  our  ears. 

—  Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers  from  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace, 
by  Paul  Shorey  and  Gordon  J.  Laing.  Chicago:  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1910. 

A  practical  modification  of  this  classification  of  sentences  into 
loose  and  periodic  should  be  pointed  out.  There  are  few  sentences 
which  conform  absolutely  to  the  definition  of  a  periodic  sentence, 
as  one  in  which  there  is  no  complete  expression  of  thought  until 
the  end  is  reached.  Many  sentences  which  are  periodic  in  ar- 
rangement and  which  keep  the  principal  predication  to  the  last 
may  be  terminated  before  the  end.  Yet  their  general  effect  is 
periodic,  and  they  may  therefore  be  called  "semiper  iodic" 
rather  than  "loose."  Compare  these  sentences  with  the  previous 
versions  of  them: 

Because  most  important  qualifying  statements  often  follow  the 
principal  predication,  the  thought  is  not  the  same  ^  as  that  expressed 
by  the  entire  sentence. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  a  student  gets  from  his  college 
experience  is  a  change  in  his  attitude  ^  toward  the  printed  page. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  that  there  is  a  difference  in  effect  of  the 
two  types  of  sentences.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  long  sen- 
tences like  the  one  just  quoted  from  Shorey  and  Laing.  In  the 
long  periodic  sentence  there  is  such  a  deliberate  withholding  of 
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the  principal  predication  until  the  close,  such  a  piling  up  of  sub- 
ordinate ideas  before  it  as  to  give  it  through  the  effect  of  climax  an 
impressiveness  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

Discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  types  will  be  taken 
up  later  in  this  chapter.  The  purpose  here  is  to  point  out  to  the 
student  the  great  flexibility  of  the  English  sentence,  to  show  him 
the  almost  limitless  variations  it  may  undergo,  in  order  that  he 
may  learn  to  avoid  that  deadly  monotony  of  length,  of  grammati- 
cal structure,  of  rhetorical  arrangement  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  work  of  indifferent  writers. 

IV.  Unity 

In  the  definition  of  the  sentence  there  is  implied  a  fundamental 
requirement  that  rhetoric  makes  of  the  sentence  —  unity  of 
thought.  If  the  sentence  is  to  express  a  single  complete  thought,  no 
less,  no  more,  it  is  evident  that  all  parts  of  it  should  contribute 
to  a  common  end,  the  expression  of  a  single  idea. 

Whether  or  not  a  sentence  has  unity  is  determined  in  part  by 
its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  A  sentence  which  when 
isolated  seems  to  contain  too  many  elements  may  when  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  context  be  perfectly  unified. 

So  far  as  constructive  suggestion  is  concerned,  all  advice  in 
regard  to  securing  unity  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  statement: 
See  that  all  parts  of  the  sentence  combine  to  express  a  single 
thought  or  give  a  single  impression.  The  practical  criterion  is  this: 
How  does  each  element  in  the  sentence  contribute  to  the  main 
idea  expressed?  In  other  words,  the  writer  should  ask  himself: 
"Is  there  a  common  aim  in  all  parts  of  the  sentence?" 

Unity  may  be  secured  by: 

Avoidance  of  Fragmentary  Sentences 

If  a  sentence  must  express  a  complete  thought,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  most  unequivocal  violation  of  sentence  unity  consists  in 
carelessly  or  ignorantly  setting  off  as  a  complete  sentence  a 
phrase  or  dependent  predication  which  is  not  implicitly  com- 
plete. 
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Exclusion  of  Irrelevant  Matter 

The  writer  must  be  sure  not  to  include  in  the  sentence  material 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  single  idea  expressed.  In  speaking,. 
a  man  is  primarily  concerned  about  what  he  is  to  say;  he  is  con- 
cerned scarcely  at  all  about  its  form.  Likewise  in  writing,  a  per- 
son should  be  first  of  all  intent  on  the  idea  he  wishes  to  express. 
The  first  draft  of  any  piece  of  work  is,  except  for  the  experienced 
writer,  little  more  than  crude  thinking  on  paper.  Scarcely  any 
consideration  is  given  to  effectiveness  of  sentence  structure.  Good 
sentences  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  intelligent  revision. 

The  writer  must  first  of  all  examine  his  sentences  to  see  that 
they  do  not  include  extraneous  material.  He  often  runs  together 
two  or  more  unrelated  or  loosely  related  ideas,  and  sets  down  his 
thoughts  just  as  they  happen  to  come  into  his  mind.  Everyone 
knows  what  queer  tricks  his  mind  can  play  on  him.  By  some 
process  of  association,  which  ordinarily  remains  obscure,  unex- 
plained, the  most  heterogeneous  ideas  are  brought  into  the  mind 
together.  As  Byron  says: 

But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Many  writers  consider  that  there  is  some  logical  connection 
between  ideas  simply  because  they  are  so  associated.  Their  sen- 
tences are  interesting  —  not  as  expressions  of  thought  but  as 
reflections  of  their  own  mental  states.  Consider  the  following 
sentences  as  examples; 

I  found  this  pen  just  outside  the  classroom  door  this  morning  when 
I  was  late  to  class,  because  Betty  stopped  me  to  talk  about  the  party  last 
night  and  we  agreed  that  it  was  a  "dud." 

Everyone  should  be  required  to  take  Preventive  Medicine  in  order 
to  protect  his  own  health,  and  it  is  very  important  now  when  our 
soldiers  are  fighting  in  the  South  Sea  jungles. 

Our  mayor  is  not  a  good  public  speaker,  but  I  certainly  felt  honored 
when  I  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner. 

Almost  all  Scandinavian  children  refuse  to  learn  the  language  of  their 
parents,  so  that  they  become  quickly  Americanized,  yet  some  of  our 
funniest  stories  are  in  the  Swedish  dialect. 
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Often  writers  of  fiction  put  such  sentences  as  these  into  the 
mouths  of  their  characters  either  for  the  sake  of  the  humorous 
effect  or  for  the  purpose  of  characterization. 

Susan  and  she  —  God  rest  all  Christian  souls ! !  — 

Were  of  an  age:  Well,  Susan  is  with  God; 

She  was  too  good  for  me:  but,  as  I  said, 

On  Lammas  eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen. 

—  The  Nurse  in  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Well  I  said  here  I  set  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  and  you 
attack  me  that  way  and  me  trying  to  think  up  a  business  deal  to  buy 
you  an  automobile  and  the  palpitation  in  my  heart  that  bad  that  it 
shakes  the  chair  I  am  setting  in  and  if  a  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
can't  get  any  peace  and  quiet  to  read  his  Bible  in  his  own  home  against 
the  time  he  is  going  to  cash  in  then  I  will  say  that  Prohibition  has 
brought  this  country  to  a  pretty  pass. 

—  Don  Marquis,  The  Old  Soak  and  Hail  and  Farewell.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company,  1921.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

A  less  obvious  violation  of  unity  results  from  writing  what  may 
be  called  "the  endless-chain  sentence."  In  this  type  of  sentence 
the  ideas  are  related  to  one  another,  but  taken  together  they  do 
not  give  any  single  unified  effect.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
why  the  sentence  should  end  where  it  does,  except  that  the  writer 
feels  that  he  has  to  put  in  a  period  occasionally.  Logically  it 
could  go  on  forever.  The  New  Yorker  magazine  reprints  absurd 
sentences  of  this  type  under  the  heading  "Non-Stop  Sentence 
Derby."  Generally  they  consist  of  a  number  of  independent 
clauses  strung  together  by  coordinating  conjunctions.  But  the 
writer  of  the  following  evidently  remembered  some  injunction  of 
his  early  schooling  against  this  practice.  He  has  only  one  princi- 
pal clause  "Mrs.  Anna  Langworthy  .  .  .  has  decided  to  move  .  .  . 
and  will  move  into  an  apartment."  But  the  whole  history  of  the 
Langworthy  family  and  all  its  relatives  might  have  been  with 
equal  logic  crowded  into  the  dependent  clauses. 

Mrs.  Anna  Langworthy,  who  has  devoted  many  years  of  her  life  in 
rearing  her  sons,  one  of  whom,  Clinton,  is  now  married  and  engaged 
in  business  in  Kansas  City,  and  one,  Burton,  who  is  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
and  at  present  is  stationed  in  the  navy  yard  at  Seattle,  and  rearing  her 
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nephews,  Robert  Groves,  who  in  three  weeks  will  finish  his  training 
as  an  aviator  and  will  then  go  to  San  Diego,  where  he  will  be  employed 
in  an  aviation  factory,  and  Frank  R.  Groves,  Jr.,  who  will  be  married, 
as  has  been  reported  in  The  Globe,  to  Miss  Betty  jane  Baldwin  of 
Kansas  City,  and  whose  home  is  now  in  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  has  decided 
to  move  out  of  the  house  at  513  Mound  Street,  where  she  has  lived  for 
20  years,  having  taken  the  house  when  her  nephews  were  little  boys, 
and  will  move  into  an  apartment. 
—  From  the  Atchison  (Kans.)  Globe. 

A    TEST     FOR     THE     EXCLUSION     OF    IRRELEVANT     MATTER.     The 

rhetorical  distinction  between  loose  and  periodic  sentences  was 
explained  on  pages  235-238.  The  loose  sentence,  as  a  general  rule, 
has  not  taken  definite  form  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  speaker 
before  it  is  given  expression.  Most  sentences  in  spoken  discourse, 
by  its  very  nature,  are  of  this  type.  The  speaker  begins  with  the 
central  idea,  which  suggests  various  modifications  growing 
naturally  out  of  one  another  as  the  sentence  develops.  Take  as  an 
example  the  sentence  just  written.  The  idea  in  mind  when  the 
sentence  was  begun,  the  speaker  begins  with  a  central  idea,  suggested 
the  subordinate  clause  which  suggests  various  modifications,  which  in 
turn  prompted  the  modifying  phrase  growing  naturally  out  of  one 
another,  in  turn  modified  by  the  clause  as  the  sentence  develops.  There 
are,  therefore,  four  distinct  steps  or  stages  in  the  development  of 
this  sentence,  three  points  before  the  end  at  which  either  the 
writer  or  the  reader  might  pause  and  still  have  a  complete  ex- 
pression of  thought.  The  periodic  sentence,  in  which  there  is  no 
complete  expression  of  thought  until  the  end  is  reached,  does  not 
normally  grow  or  develop  in  the  process  of  expression  as  does  the 
loose  sentence.  The  writer  usually  knows  the  end  of  the  sentence 
before  he  begins  to  write. 

If  there  is  no  complete  expression  of  thought  until  the  end  is 
reached,  the  sentence  naturally  can  contain  only  one  principal 
predication.  The  modifying  ideas,  which  are  expressed  in  sub- 
ordinate clauses  or  phrases,  are  so  grouped  that  their  relevancy 
or  irrelevancy  becomes  immediately  apparent.  It  is  much  more 
likely  than  the  loose  sentence,  therefore,  to  possess  unity.  For 
this  reason  students  are  sometimes  advised  to  make  as  many  as 
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possible  of  their  sentences  periodic.  The  inference  may  be  made 
that  the  periodic  sentence  is  essentially  superior  to  the  loose 
sentence.  Such  is  not  the  case.  In  good  writing  the  great  majority 
of  sentences  are  loose.  A  succession  of  periodic  sentences,  unless 
they  are  constructed  with  extreme  care,  is  almost  sure  to  give  a 
formal,  stilted  effect.  Recasting  sentences  in  periodic  form  is, 
however,  valuable  both  as  an  exercise  in  sentence  technique  and 
as  a  means  of  ensuring  sentence  unity.  If  a  loose  sentence  cannot 
without  becoming  hopelessly  involved  or  ridiculous  be  trans- 
formed into  a  periodic,  the  writer  should  seriously  question 
whether  it  does  not  include  ununified  elements. 

The  preceding  paragraph  is  composed  entirely  of  periodic 
sentences.  Analyze  each  one  to  discover  the  thought  process  and 
the  rhetorical  structure.  Has  the  paragraph  lost  in  effectiveness? 
In  ease  and  naturalness? 

Exercises.  Attempt  to  recast  the  following  sentences  in  periodic  form 
as  a  test  for  unity:  (a)  keep  the  main  predication  of  each  example 
intact;  (b)  subordinate  the  main  predication  if  necessary;  (c)  test  the 
subordinate  ideas  for  relevancy. 

1 .  During  intermissions  almost  the  entire  audience  leave  their  seats 
and  pour  into  the  main  lobby  which,  although  it  is  very  large,  soon 
becomes  so  crowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  your  friends  and  even  to 
make  yourself  heard  once  you  have  found  them,  for  everyone  is  trying 
to  drown  out  everyone  else  in  this  "social  gathering." 

Let  us  take  this  first  sentence  as  an  example  and  attempt  gradu- 
ally to  build  up  a  periodic  sentence  which  will  combine,  if  possi- 
ble, all  these  ideas.  The  principal  predication  is  "almost  the 
entire  audience  leave  their  seats  and  pour  into  the  main  lobby." 
In  a  periodic  sentence  this  must  be  placed  last,  and  the  other 
predications  subordinated  to  it.  But  the  logical  relation  of  this 
clause  to  the  others  is  that  of  cause  and  effect,  so  that  it  must  be- 
come a  subordinate  causal  clause  or  remain  at  the  beginning  with 
the  other  clauses  turned  into  subordinate  clauses  of  result. 

a.  Because  almost  the  entire  audience  leave  their  seats  and  pour 
into  the  main  lobby,  it  is  difficult  to  find  your  friends. 

b.  Because  almost  the  entire  audience  leave  their  seats  and  pour 
into  the  main  lobby,  which,  although  it  is  very  large,  soon  becomes 
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overcrowded,  it  is  difficult  both  to  find  your  friends  and,  having  found 
them,  to  make  yourself  heard. 

c.  Because  almost  the  entire  audience  leave  their  seats  and  pour 
into  the  main  lobby,  which,  although  it  is  very  large,  soon  becomes  so 
overcrowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  your  friends  and,  having  found 
them,  since  everyone  is  trying  to  drown  out  everyone  else,  to  make 
yourself  heard. 

d.  Because  almost  the  entire  audience  leave  their  seats  and  pour 
into  the  main  lobby,  it  soon  becomes  so  overcrowded,  in  spite  of  its 
size,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  your  friends  and,  having  found  them, 
of  making  yourself  heard  against  the  competition  of  everyone  else, 
takes  away  all  the  pleasure  of  this  so-called  social  gathering. 

Divide  the  sentence  into  two  or  more  sentences.  Is  there  a  gain 
in  clearness  and  relative  emphasis? 

2.  It  was  on  a  weekday  that  my  mother  and  I  were  to  make  our  first 
visit  to  the  "big  city,"  and,  getting  up  very  early,  it  was  not  very  long 
before  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  train. 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been  denuded  of  any  definite 
meaning  by  bestowing  it  on  all  graduates  irrespective  of  the  curriculum 
they  have  followed;  it  is  given  alike  to  those  who  specialize  in  chemistry, 
or  journalism,  or  philosophy. 

4.  What  discourages  so  many  students  from  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  is  that  after  two  or  three  or  even  four  years'  study  of  any 
language  they  can  neither  write  it  easily  nor  carry  on  an  ordinary  con- 
versation in  it:  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  practical. 

5.  The  chief  difficulty  in  getting  a  job  is  that  wherever  you  apply 
the  first  question  you  are  asked  is  "What  experience  have  you  had  in 
this  work?";  a  fellow  cannot  get  a  job  without  experience  nor  experi- 
ence without  first  getting  a  job. 

6.  Who  has  not  been  disillusioned  by  discovering  that  in  memory 
he  has  idealized  the  scenes  and  pleasures  of  childhood;  when  he  returns 
to  the  old  swimming  hole,  he  finds  it  to  be  shallow,  muddy,  and  rather 
odoriferous;  to  him  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  roasted  in  ashes  taste  more 
of  the  ashes  then  the  ambrosia  he  recalls;  and  the  streets  and  the  build- 
ings and  the  giants  he  remembers  have  shrunk  to  pigmy  size. 

7.  I  simply  have  to  get  a  "B"  in  this  course,  because  if  I  don't  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  graduate  this  year  and  I  have  to  go  into  the  army 
this  summer. 

8.  I  am  not  superstitious,  at  least  not  more  than  the  average  person, 
but  I  always  have  the  feeling  that  a  day  is  going  to  be  good  or  bad, 
lucky  or  unlucky  for  me,  depending  on  the  way  it  starts  out;  if  the  car 
starts  easily,  if  I  am  not  held  up  by  traffic  signals  or  trains,  if  I  find  a 
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parking  place  quickly,  I  know  that  these  are  the  signs  of  a  red-letter 
day. 

9.  The  theater  is  at  best  a  poor  imitation  of  life;  the  movies  are 
a  poor  imitation  of  the  theater,  because  a  two-dimensional  picture  is 
only  a  picture,  but  an  actor  is  a  flesh  and  blood  being;  it  is  only  when 
you  close  your  eyes  that  the  voices  of  the  movie  characters  sound 
natural. 

10.  There  are  natives  who  profess  to  be  homesick  for  the  prairies; 
they  say  that  they  miss  the  wind  which  blows  so  steadily  and  —  to  me 
—  so  disagreeably;  they  feel  shut  in  by  the  buildings  of  the  city  and  the 
hills  of  the  country,  and  most  of  all  they  miss  the  sky,  as  if  the  same 
sky  were  not  over  all  of  us. 

Of  primary  importance,  then,  in  ensuring  unified  sentences,  is 
exclusion  of  irrelevant  or  extraneous  material.  The  next  steps  are 
concerned  with  material  which  is  relevant  and  which  should 
properly  be  included  within  the  sentence.  Often  through  inability 
or  carelessness  the  writer  fails  to  show  clearly  by  the  form  of  the 
statement  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another. 
Unity  is  not  a  question  of  the  writer's  intention,  but  rather  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  reader.  However  clear  the  connection  be- 
tween two  ideas  may  be  to  the  writer,  unless  he  has  so  expressed 
them  that  their  relation  is  clear  to  the  reader,  the  result  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  sentence  which  is  hopelessly  lack- 
ing in  unity. 

Making  Coordination  Apparent 

After  the  writer  has  determined  that  ideas  in  his  sentences  are 
coordinate,  he  must  point  out  to  the  reader  their  coordinate  re- 
lation. He  may  do  this  by: 

1.  connectives.  The  most  obvious  evidence  of  coordination 
is  of  course  the  coordinating  conjunction  or  phrase.  Note  the 
different  impression  made  by  the  two  sentences  in  each  of  the 
following  pairs. 

1 .  He  speaks  unusually  well,  while  he  writes  badly. 
He  speaks  unusually  well  but  writes  badly. 

2.  We  had  to  continue  driving  while  it  rained  as  well  as  during  the 
sleet. 

We  had  to  continue  driving  through  the  rain  and  the  sleet. 
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3.  He  is  honest  besides  being  generous. 
He  is  not  only  honest  but  also  generous. 

4.  With  him  on  the  trip  were  the  other  members  of  the  Walker  cup 
team  together  with  the  American  professionals. 

With  him  on  the  trip  were  the  other  members  of  the  Walker  cup 
team  and  the  American  professionals. 

No  amount  of  care  in  regard  to  connectives  or  other  means  of 
indicating  coordination  can  overcome  essential  incongruity. 
Connectives  are  merely  signs  of  a  logical  relation  and  not  creators 
of  it.  The  habitual  use  of  connectives  without  attention  to  their 
significance  is  no  less  a  fault  than  the  neglect  of  them.  Certain 
conjunctions  or  conjunctive  phrases  are  used  to  indicate  coor- 
dination; others  to  indicate  subordination.  It  is  essential  that  the 
student  should  distinguish  clearly  these  two  classes.  In  order  to 
express  his  thought  accurately,  the  writer  must  use  the  proper 
conjunction.1 

Frequently  the  clauses  are  written  without  conjunctions.  The 
historic  example  is:  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

In  the  following  sentences  the  use  of  conjunctions  would  serve 
to  dissever  rather  than  to  connect  the  clauses: 

A  milk  wagon  clattered  around  the  corner,  each  step  of  its  heavy- 
footed  horse  as  distinct  as  a  blow  upon  an  anvil;  a  streetcar  rumbled 
emptily  across  the  bridge;  two  newsboys  hailed  one  another  with  un- 
necessary cheerfulness;  from  a  neighboring  yard  there  came  the  opening 
notes  of  a  lawnmower:  he  knew  then  that  sleep  was  still  to  be  of  the 
things  hoped-for. 

Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  azure  sky;  the  sun  beat  down  upon  the 
brown,  baked  earth;  the  intermittent  breeze  barely  ruffled  the  leaves 
of  the  poplars. 

The  effect  of  these  clauses  is  cumulative;  an  undue  emphasis 
would  be  given  to  the  individual  details  and  the  unity  of  effect 
destroyed  were  the  conjunctions  to  be  inserted. 

In  numerous  other  cases  the  conjunctions  may  be  omitted. 
When  the  relation  between  the  clauses  is  so  obvious  that  no  con- 
junction is  needed  to  indicate  it,  when,  for  example,  the  succeed- 
ing clauses  are  but  repetitions  of  the  idea  of  the  first  to  emphasize 

1  A  list  of  coordinating  conjunctions  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook,  U4. 
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it,  the  sentence  gains  in  effectiveness  by  the  omission.  The  over- 
worked conjunction  and  may  frequently  be  omitted  without  loss 
of  clarity  and  with  gain  in  unity.  Study  the  effect  of  the  insertion 
of  and  or  but  in  the  sentences  below: 

There  is  no  Swiss  language:  in  different  regions  German,  French, 
and  Italian  are  the  languages  of  the  people.  There  is  no  common 
religion:  some  of  the  people  are  Protestants,  some  Catholics. 

—  Reprinted  from  How  New  Will  the  Better  World  Be?  by  Carl  Becker,  by  permis- 
sion of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Copyright,  1 944,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 

In  March,  1918,  80,000  were  shipped  overseas;  in  April,  118,000; 
in  May,  almost  250,000. 

—  Allan  Nevins  and  Henry  Steele  Commager,  The  Pocket  History  of  the  United  States. 
New  York:  The  Pocket  Books,   Inc.,   1942.     Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 

publisher. 

I  do  not  desire  a  literature  of  propaganda,  God  knows;  I  ask  nobody 
to  surrender  his  honest  convictions;  I  have  no  patience  with  that  milk- 
and-water  optimism  which  futile  persons  mistake  for  moral  idealism, 
and  I  am  not  interested  in  the  didactic. 

—  Howard  Mumford  Jones,  "Nobility  Wanted."  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  November, 
1938.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  the  sounds  common  to  politicians  in  distress. 
I  find  that  out  of  one  hundred  occasions  "er  —  er"  will  come  in  eighty 
times:  "I  —  I  —  I"  eleven  times:  the  less  graceful  "and — ,  and — , 
and"  during  periods  of  embarrassment  only  accounts  for  five.  More- 
over, the  repeated  "and"  is  hardly  ever  used  in  the  absolute:  by  public 
speakers  it  is  nearly  always  used  with  "er." 

—  Hilaire  Belloc,  "On  'And,'  "  from  On.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
1923.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 

2.    CONSISTENCY  OF  STRUCTURE  AND  TONE.    Unity  of  thought  is 

made  evident  by  similarity  of  construction.  Changes  in  the  form 
of  a  sentence  from  declarative  to  interrogative  or  imperative,  in 
the  manner  of  expression  from  literal  to  figurative,  in  the  writer's 
attitude  from  irony  to  direct  statement,  all  serve  needlessly  to 
confuse  the  reader  and  to  minimize  unity.  Which  sentence  in 
each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  is  the  more  effective? 

1.  He  asked  himself  "Is  it  worth  while  to  risk  so  much  for  so  little 
possible  gain?" 
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He  doubted  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  risk  so  much  for  so 
little  possible  gain. 

2.  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine":  you  should  not  put  off  until  to- 
morrow what  ought  to  be  done  today. 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine":  what  ought  to  be  done  today  should 
not  be  put  off  until  tomorrow. 

3.  He  always  talked  to  his  class  as  one  who  knew  that  the  seed  was 
falling  on  stony  places,  that  he  could  not  stimulate  the  minds  of  the 
students  before  him. 

He  always  talked  to  his  class  as  one  who  knew  that  the  seed  was 
falling  on  stony  places,  that  the  seed  might  spring  up  but  would  wither 
away  because  it  had  no  soil. 

4.  The  silence  of  the  candidate  on  all  the  great  issues  of  the  day 
is  evidence  surely  not  of  ignorance  or  vacillation  but  of  a  judicial 
temper,  but  why  should  the  voters  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  his  policies? 

The  silence  of  the  candidate  on  all  the  great  issues  of  the  day 
is  evidence  surely  not  of  ignorance  or  vacillation  but  of  a  judicial  tem- 
per, and  the  voters  of  course  have  no  right  to  know  what  his  policies 
are. 


Punctuating  Properly 

Young  writers  too  often  consider  punctuation  as  perhaps  desir- 
able but  in  no  way  indispensable.  To  them  an  unintelligible,  if 
not  unintelligent,  convention  of  writing  requires  a  reasonable 
number  of  marks  of  punctuation.  They  follow  the  analogy  of 
recipes  for  cooking  and  "season  to  taste,"  ignoring  the  fact  that  a 
mark  of  punctuation  has  a  logical  function  in  the  sentence  and 
is  often  as  important  as  the  proper  word  or  phrase. 

1.  the  comma  fault.  This  is  also  called  "the  comma  splice" 
or  "the  comma  blunder."  It  is  a  special  form  of  the  "run-on  sen- 
tence" (see  Handbook  U2)  in  which  two  or  more  independent 
predications  without  coordinating  conjunctions  are  strung  to- 
gether, separated  only  by  commas. 

Like  many  another  error,  this  results  from  the  transfer  into 
writing  of  forms  of  expression  which  are  permissible  in  speech. 
In  conversation,  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  situation  in 
which  sentences  are  spoken,  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  are 
uttered,  the  stress  on  certain  words,  and  the  pauses  between 
clauses  or  phrases  are  sufficient  to  make  elliptical,  run-on  sen- 
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tences  perfectly  clear.  For  example,  "Stop  that  noise,  I  can't 
hear  with  all  that  racket"  is  instantly  intelligible  if  the  person 
speaking  is  trying  to  answer  the  telephone  while  another  is 
listening  to  the  radio. 

Likewise  in  writing,  two  independent  predications  may  follow 
one  another  with  only  a  comma  between  them  if  the  context 
makes  their  relation  apparent.  On  page  245  it  was  pointed  out  that 
frequently  the  insertion  of  conjunctions  would  weaken  the  sen- 
tence. But  the  habit  of  combining  in  a  single  sentence  a  series 
of  coordinate  statements  without  attention  to  their  logical  rela- 
tion or  to  proper  punctuation  is  indicative  of  either  carelessness 
or  a  childish  mentality. 

First  of  all,  the  writer  should  test  the  relation  between  the 
clauses  to  see  if  they  are  really  coordinate  or  if  one  or  more  should 
not  be  subordinated  to  another  by  the  proper  subordinating 
conjunction.  Second,  if  they  are  coordinate,  he  should  question 
whether  they  should  be  combined  in  a  single  sentence  or  written 
as  two  or  more  sentences.  If  combined,  there  are  the  further  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  conjunctions  should  be  used  and  whether  the 
clauses  should  be  separated  by  commas  or  semicolons. 

Exercises.  Examine  the  following  sentences  to  see  (1)  if  one  or  more 
of  the  statements  should  be  reduced  in  rank  to  a  subordinate  clause 
or  phrase,  (2)  if  the  sentence  should  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
sentences,  (3)  if  the  coordinate  clauses  should  be  joined  by  conjunc- 
tions, (4)  if  they  should  be  separated  by  commas  or  semicolons. 

1.  I  was  terribly  depressed,  I  had  worked  hard,  my  grades  were 
worse  than  ever  before,  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  even  pay  my  tuition 
for  the  next  term. 

2.  I  knew  that  my  sister  would  surely  be  late,  she  has  never  been 
on  time  in  her  life,  she  cheerfully  says  she  expects  to  be  late  for  her 
own  funeral. 

3.  I  fussed  around  in  the  bitter  cold  for  twenty  minutes,  then  I 
discovered  I  was  trying  to  unlock  someone  else's  Chevrolet. 

4.  My  father  is  always  the  first  one  up,  he  thinks  he  is  being 
unusually  considerate  and  quiet,  the  neighbors  may  be  able  to  sleep, 
no  one  in  our  house  can. 

5.  To  choose  a  successful  businessman  for  president  of  a  university 
is  foolish,  a  university  is  something  more  than  a  financial  enterprise. 
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6.  Many  people  are  too  proud  to  admit  that  they  are  second  rate, 
they  refuse  to  participate  in  any  activity  in  which  they  cannot  excel. 

7.  Most  good  soldiers  grouse  about  everything,  they  do  not  indulge 
in  self-pity. 

8.  No  wonder  we  couldn't  win,  the  other  team  was  made  up  of 
men  who  had  played  college  football  four  years,  many  of  them  were 
professionals. 

9.  It  was  an  average  class,  there  were  a  few  "A"  students,  most  of 
them  never  expected  anything  above  a  "C." 

10.  The  rain  fell,  the  floods  came,  the  winds  blew,  they  beat  upon 
that  house,  it  fell. 

2.    RESTRICTIVE     AND     NONRESTRICTIVE     RELATIVE     CLAUSES.     A 

subordinate  clause  that  has  the  function  of  an  adjective  is  gener- 
ally introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  —  that  is,  a  pronoun  that 
indicates  dependence  —  and  is  called  a  "relative  clause."  A  rela- 
tive clause  my  have  one  of  two  distinct  logical  relations  to  the 
noun  it  modifies.  It  may  be  either  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive.  A 
nonrestrictive  clause  is  one  which  gives  additional  information: 
the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  the  same  whether  the 
:  clause  is  present  or  absent.  A  restrictive  clause  definitely  limits 
the  application  of  the  word  it  modifies.  It  is  used  like  a  demon- 
strative pronoun,  this,  that,  etc.,  to  point  out  a  particular  individ- 
ual or  class  of  individuals.  It  cannot  be  omitted  without  changing 
the  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

This  difference  in  function  is  made  clear  by  a  difference  in 
punctuation.  A  nonrestrictive  clause,  which  is  parenthetical  in 
nature,  is  set  off  by  commas.  A  restrictive  clause  is  not.  Study  the 
difference  in  meaning  which  results  from  altering  the  punctuation 
of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Students  who  cram  for  examinations  are  usually  disappointed  at 
the  result. 

Students,  who  cram  for  examinations,  are  usually  disappointed  at 
the  result. 

The  first  sentence  means:  "Those  students  who  cram  for  exam- 
inations are  usually  disappointed  at  the  result."  The  second 
sentence  is  the  logical  equivalent  of:  "All  students  cram  for 
examinations  and  are  disappointed  at  the  result." 
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2.  In  warm  weather  it  is  dangerous  to  eat  fish  which  have  long  been 
out  of  water. 

3.  Teachers  who  are  susceptible  to  flattery  are  always  easily  im- 
posed on. 

4.  The  road  which  turns  to  the  west  will  take  you  to  Sauk  Center. 

5.  We  chose  the  south  shore,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  high  bank,  for 
our  picnic. 

6.  Mr.  Robinson,  whom  you  have  already  met,  will  be  the  fourth. 

7.  He  lives  in  the  gray  stucco  house  which  stands  back  from  the 
street. 

3.  other  cases.  In  many  other  cases  improper  punctuation 
has  as  serious  an  effect  as  an  ungrammatical  construction.  A 
complete  discussion  of  punctuation  will  be  found  in  the  Hand- 
book. Here  only  a  few  examples  will  be  given  to  show  how  the 
unified  effect  of  sentences  is  lost  by  the  improper  punctuation  of 
coordinate  elements. 

1.  He  complained  that  the  examination  was  too  long  the  questions 
too  difficult,  and  unfair,  the  grading  entirely  too  severe. 

He  complained  that  the  examination  was  too  long,  the  questions 
too  difficult  and  unfair,  the  grading  entirely  too  severe. 

2.  He  bought  the  car  which  had  a  bent  frame  which  had  been 
through  at  least  one  serious  accident,  and  which  had  belonged  to  a 
notoriously  careless  driver. 

He  bought  the  car,  which  had  a  bent  frame,  which  had  been 
through  at  least  one  serious  accident,  and  which  had  belonged  to  a 
notoriously  careless  driver. 

3.  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war  and  blood- 
shed, which  can  never  be  morally  justified  is  a  poor  way  to  gain  glory. 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war;  and  blood- 
shed, which  can  never  be  morally  justified,  is  a  poor  way  to  gain  glory. 

4.  That  the  Republicans  will  win  in  this  district,  that  their  majority 
will  be  sufficient  to  overcome,  what  they  may  lose  in  the  cities,  are 
foregone  conclusions. 

That  the  Republicans  will  win  in  this  district,  that  their  majority 
will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  what  they  may  lose  in  the  cities,  are  fore- 
gone conclusions. 

There  are  two  essential  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  concerning 
sentence  unity.  The  reader  must  be  made  aware,  first,  that  noth- 
ing that  is  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  has  been 
omitted;  second,  that  all  that  is  included  belongs  there. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  highest  effect  of  unity  it  is  necessary  not 

only  that  the  ideas  expressed  should  be  logically  related,  but  that 

?    this  relation  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Unity  is  not,  therefore, 

entirely  independent  and  separate  from  coherence.   That  is  fit 

which  fits. 

Exercises.  Consider  whether  the  following  sentences,  apart  from  their 
context,  seem  to  be  properly  unified.  In  the  coordinate  sentences, 
analyze  the  basis  for  coordination;  study  the  effect  produced  when  the 
conjunctions  are  omitted.  Study  the  means  for  making  coordination 
apparent.  Test  the  punctuation,  especially  of  the  relative  clauses.  If 
some  of  the  sentences  seem  to  contain  irrelevant  material,  attempt  to 
recast  the  sentences  into  periodic  form. 

1.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  waters  come;  thither  they  return  again. 

2.  Our  math  teacher  is  very  hard  of  hearing,  you  would  never  know 
it,  he  reads  lips  so  perfectly. 

3.  "Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man";  but  women  know  that  time  is 
endless  and  tides  alternate. 

4.  He  likes  jazz  while  I  prefer  classical  music. 

5.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  and  while  I  was  trying  to  concentrate 
on  learning  my  Spanish  idioms. 

6.  He  said  that  the  judge  was  prejudiced  the  jury  unintelligent, 
bigoted  and  hostile  and  that  the  principal  witness  perjured  himself. 

7.  To  have  loved  and  lost  is  to  be  free,  to  have  loved  and  won  is  to 
be  tied  down. 

8.  When  a  student  lives  at  home  many  things  are  done  for  him  by 
members  of  his  family,  but  when  you  are  at  college  you  are  on  your 
own. 

9.  He  is  an  accomplished  and  versatile  musician;  he  is  a  virtuoso 
on  the  piano,  he  plays  the  violin  acceptably  and  is  a  distinguished  con- 
ductor, he  also  composes. 

10.  A  good  many  economists  believe  that  business  runs  in  cycles, 
and  we  are  bound  to  have  periods  of  prosperity  which  will  always  be 
followed  by  depressions  that  will  be  long  or  short  depending  on  whether 
we  elect  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  president  like  Roosevelt  who 
didn't  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  tide  to  recede. 

11.  Patriotism  which  is  always  used  as  an  appeal  to  prevent  men 
from  striking  and  as  Johnson  said  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 

12.  I  said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad;  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth  it? 

13.  It  was  a  house  which  had  seen  hard  use  which  had  weathered 
many  a  storm,  which  had  outlived  many  an  occupant. 
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14.  Anyone,  who  has  lived  in  Minnesota,  always  boasts  of  its  ten 
thousand  lakes. 

15.  Notre  Dame  is  known  as  "the  fighting  Irish,"  most  of  the  names 
of  this  year's  team  are  everything  but  Irish. 

16.  The  University  always  seemed  to  me  a  cold  and  heartless  place, 
but  she  certainly  showed  her  true  colors  in  the  Red  Cross  drive. 

17.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  "gentleman"  means  a  person  who  has 
good  manners  and  who  follows  all  the  conventions  of  polite  society,  but 
to  be  a  gentleman  you  need  not  know  anything  about  them  if  you  only 
follow  the  golden  rule,  for  Christianity  is  more  important  than  manners. 

18.  Although  I  was  driving  only  fifteen  miles  an  hour  and  watching 
the  road  very  carefully. 

19.  Coats  are  piled  on  every  available  chair  in  the  library  and  a 
student  can  study  on  his  feet  before  anyone  offers  to  remove  their  coat 
from  a  chair. 

20.  He,  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her. 

21.  My  theme  is  unified  because  it  has  no  ideas,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  subject. 

22.  No  one  objects  to  rules  for  the  average  student,  only  the  ad- 
ministration of  them  should  be  in  intelligent  hands. 

23.  No  scandal  can  attach  to  him,  which  would  be  repeated  by  any 
honest  person  or  believed  by  anyone  who  is  intelligent. 

24.  He  had  always  been  interested  in  mechanics,  and  his  course  was 
planned  with  that  in  view. 

25.  Advice  to  the  lovelorn  always  amusing  and  sometimes  instructive 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  daily  paper. 


V.  Coherence 

The  process  of  constructing  a  paragraph  or  a  sentence  may  be 
compared  to  the  erection  of  a  stone  wall.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
watched  a  stonemason  work  knows  how  cleverly  he  picks  out 
the  stones  that  will  most  easily  fit  together.  They  do  not  come  to 
him  so  formed  that  they  articulate  perfectly.  He  not  only  chooses 
the  stones,  but  shapes  them  with  hammer  and  trowel.  This  is  a 
part  of  his  work.  The  other  part  consists  in  filling  the  chinks 
and  crevices  with  mortar  so  that  the  units  are  cemented  into  a 
solid  structure.  In  writing,  unity  demands  that  parts  shall  be 
chosen  that  will  fit;  coherence  requires  that  these  parts  shall  be 
so  changed  and  cemented  that  they  will  stick  together. 
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The  coherence  of  a  sentence  is  secured  partly  by  arrangement 
of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses,  and  partly  by  signs  of  relation.  In 
a  highly  inflected  language,  like  Greek  or  Latin,  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, adjectives,  and  verbs  are  modified  in  form,  or  "inflected  " 
to  indicate  the  exact  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  words  in 
the  sentence.  A  sentence  in  one  of  these  languages  may  be  "pied" 
—  to  use  the  printer's  expression  —  and  yet  be  neither  unintelli- 
gible nor  ambiguous. 

Fabius  cunctando  hostes  super avit. 
Fabius  hostes  superavit  cunctando. 
Cunctando  Fabius  superavit  hostes. 
Hostes  cunctando  superavit  Fabius. 

In  all  four  arrangements,  the  sentence  expresses  the  same  idea: 
Fabius  overcame  his  enemies  by  delay. 

Rearrange  arbitrarily  the  words  of  the  following  sentence,  and 
observe  the  result. 

Time  is  the  thief  of  youth. 

The  relation  to  one  another  of  the  parts  of  an  English  sentence 
is  largely  dependent  on  arrangement.  There  are,  however,  some 
inflectional  changes  and  certain  usages  which  convention  has 
established  to  indicate  grammatical  relationship.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  structural  devices  dependent  on  neither  ar- 
rangement nor  grammatical  relation  that  may  be  used  to  help 
secure  coherence. 

Arrangement 

The  general  principle  is  that  modifying  clauses,  phrases,  and 
words  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  words  they 
modify. 

1.  Avoid  the  construction  in  which  a  word  or  phrase  or  clause 
by  its  position  in  the  sentence  seems  to  modify  a  word  other  than 
that  intended.  The  following  sentences  illustrate  the  result  of  the 
improper  position  of: 
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Adjective 

Perfect  ladies'  gowns  at  greatly  reduced  prices'. 

We  are  having  a  special  sale  of  ebony  gentlemen's  canes. 

Lost:  Small  black  lady's  card  case. 

For  sale:  Unredeemed  lady's  full-length  grey  squirrel  coat. 

Adverb 

He  was  more  concerned  about  the  indignity  than  the  loss  of  salary. 
I  nearly  saw  ten  thousand  cattle  at  the  roundup. 
The  undefeated  champion  has  almost  won  a  hundred  matches. 
To  die  sometimes  is  noble. 

Phrase 

They  dreamed  about  the  day  that  was  approaching  many  weeks 
before. 

Her  husband,  she  said,  was  formerly  in  the  "race-track  business" 
but  gave  it  up  after  they  were  married  at  the  request  of  her  father. 

Borne  aloft  on  a  silver  platter,  my  mother  entered  the  room  with 
the  turkey. 

Clause 

I  have  pictured  myself  as  the  dean  of  sports  writers,  the  position 
now  held  by  Grantland  Rice,  absurd  as  it  may  seem. 

She  wore  the  new  comb  in  her  auburn  hair  which  her  husband  had 
bought  her. 

I  number  among  my  friends  an  ex-prize  fighter  who  retired  to  rear 
four  children,  two  school  teachers  and  the  proprietor  of  a  small  grocery 
store. 

2.  Scrutinize  carefully  the  position  of  modifying  particles, 
especially  coupled  particles  (correlatives). 

The  adverbs  only,  also,  and  even  are  a  source  of  frequent  trouble, 
because  writers  are  not  careful  about  placing  them  properly.  It 
is  true  that  usage  sanctions  a  rather  loose  use  of  these  words  when 
the  meaning  is  obvious  from  the  context.  Consider  the  following 
sentence  by  Stuart  P.  Sherman: 

The  ancient  proverb  which  declares  that  love  is  blind  is  only  a  half 
truth:  love  is  only  blind  in  one  eye. 

The  first  only  is  placed  before  the  phrase  it  modifies.  The  second 
only  should,  to  be  logical,  precede  one;  but  the  meaning  is  clear 
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from  the  preceding  clause  and  the  sentence  would  probably  not 
be  questioned.  In  the  following  sentence  by  Winston  Churchill 
the  logical  position  oionly  is  immediately  before  English: 

We  were  considered  such  dunces  that  we  could  only  learn  English. 

—  Winston  Churchill,  A  Roving  Commission:  My  Early  Life.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1937.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  publisher. 

But  Mr.  Churchill  is  conforming  to  the  accepted  idiom  that  only 
is  usually  placed  before  the  verb  of  the  predication,  except  where 
ambiguity  or  absurdity  may  result. 

Often,  however,  some  nice  distinction  of  meaning,  some  em- 
phasis vital  to  the  idea  of  the  writer  may  be  lost  by  the  improper 
placing  of  one  of  these  words.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

Only  Father  laughed  at  me.  (No  one  else  did.) 

Father  only  laughed  at  me.  (He  did  not  punish  me.) 

Father  laughed  at  me  only.  (He  punished  the  others.) 

Even  Jim  plays  better  than  that.  (If  Jim  could,  anyone  could.) 

Jim  could  beat  even  Jones.  (Implying  that  Jim  is  a  very  good  player.) 

He  also  is  boastful.  (He  in  addition  to  others.) 

He  is  also  boastful.  (In  addition  to  other  undesirable  characteristics.) 

When  words  are  used  in  pairs,  such  as  either  —  or;  neither  —  nor; 
both  —  and;  not  only  —  but  also,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  they  introduce  expressions  which  are  grammatically 
equivalent.  Correct  the  following: 

1 .  A  person  either  contributes  in  money  or  in  time. 

2.  Either  you  must  wait  for  her  or  be  late  yourself. 

3.  I  neither  like  him  nor  his  roommate. 

4.  The  music  was  neither  good  nor  the  refreshments. 

5.  I  patronize  the  ten-cent  stores  both  because  they  are  cheap  and 
convenient. 

6.  He  is  popular  both  on  account  of  his  humor  and  his  good  looks. 

7.  Not  only  was  I  disappointed  with  the  hotel  but  also  the  swimming. 

8.  The  car  not  only  has  a  higher  speed  but  also  a  quicker  pickup. 

Grammatical  Relationship 

The  coherence  of  a  sentence  depends  fundamentally  on  the 
unmistakable  indication  of  grammatical  relations.  A  knowledge 
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of  grammar,  if  not  in  its  scientific  aspects  at  least  in  its  practical 
applications,  is  essential.  The  chief  cause  of  incoherence  in  the 
sentence  is  the  inability  properly  to  use  (1)  participles  and  gerund 
phrases  and  (2)  pronouns. 

1.  participles  and  gerund  phrases.  A  participle  is  a  verbal 
adjective.  It  has  the  functions  of  both  an  adjective  and  a  verb. 
As  an  adjective  it  must  modify  some  noun  or  pronoun. 

The  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  participles: 

Believing  him  to  be  incompetent,  I  could  not  support  him. 
Having  saved  all  his  life  he  was  able  to  retire,  comforted  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  would  have  an  adequate  income. 

Having  been  reprimanded  for  his  ludeness  he  remained  silent. 

As  the  gerund  is  identical  in  form  with  the  participle,  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
essential  difference  is  that  the  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective,  the 
gerund  is  a  verbal  noun.  Combining  the  functions  of  both  verb 
and  noun,  the  gerund  expresses  action  and  at  the  same  time 
may  have  any  of  the  functions  of  a  noun.  It  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  a  preposition  to  form  a  gerund  phrase.  A  gerund 
phrase  expresses  action  and  should  ordinarily  refer  to  the  agent 
or  the  recipient  of  the  action. 

The  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  gerund 
phrases: 

After  swimming  for  an  hour,  I  played  tennis  until  dark. 
I  looked  around  on  entering  the  theater  to  see  if  any  of  my  friends 
•were  there. 

He  admitted  having  been  sentenced  before  for  the  same  offense. 

The  use  of  a  participle  or  a  gerund  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
ambiguity  as  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  is  related, 
results  often  in  that  type  of  ludicrous  statement  which  is  called 
a  "howler."  These  and  others  throughout  this  chapter  are  il- 
lustrative: 

Always  having  an  eye  for  beauty,  the  scenery  made  a  deep  impression 
on  her. 

A  view  of  the  cathedral,  while  dressing,  is  the  unusual  privilege  of 
those  staying  at  the  Royal  Clarence,  Exeter. 
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Hastily  gulping  down  our  coffee,  the  skunk  followed  us  up  the 
ravine. 

At  other  times  the  reference  may  be  so  vague  that  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  remains  obscure.  The  only  general  rule  that  can  be 
laid  down  is  that  the  participle  or  gerund  should  be  so  used  that 
there  will  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  author's  meaning.  This 
allows  a  good  deal  of  freedom  to  the  experienced  writer.  But 
the  untrained  writer  who  cannot  rely  on  his  own  judgment  will 
do  well  to  follow  rules  which  insure  him  against  error. 

Without  asserting  that  any  exception  to  the  following  princi- 
ples is  necessarily  incorrect,  one  may  say  that  a  participle  or  a 
gerund  phrase  is  correctly  used,  generally  speaking,  under  the 
following  conditions: 

a.  When  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  the  participle  modifies,  or 
which  represents  the  agent  or  the  recipient  of  the  action  of  the  gerund 
phrase,  is  actually  expressed  in  the  sentence  and  not  merely  implied. 

b.  When  the  parts  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  appears  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  reader  connects  it  instinctively  with  the  appropriate 
noun  or  pronoun. 

c.  When  if  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  predication,  it  logically  modi- 
fies or  refers  to  the  subject  of  that  predication. 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  the  characteristic  violations 
of  these  three  principles:  * 

(1)  Having  overslept,  of  course  the  streetcars  were  late. 
(1)  On  entering  the  room,  the  immense  bouquet  at  once  caught  my 
attention. 

(1)  My  subscription  was  gained  by  appealing  to  me  on  the  ground 
of  college  loyalty. 

(2)  I  always  find  material  for  my  themes  riding  on  the  streetcar. 
(2)  Charlie  sat  out  on  deck  almost  blistered  by  the  intense  heat. 
(2)  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  know  that  many  of  our  professors  are 

making  names  for  themselves  in  science,  every  day  becoming  more 
widely  known. 

*  In  an  article  "to  show  that  the  very  discrepancies  [between  theory  and  prac- 
tice] prove  the  rules  unwarranted"  the  writer  concludes,  perhaps  deliberately, 
with  the  following  sentence,  "After  carefully  weighing  all  the  facts,  my  inference  is 
that  the  rules  forbidding  these  locutions  are  decidedly  weak."  Reuben,  Steinbach, 
"The  Misrelated  Constructions."  American  Speech,  Vol.  V,  pages  181-197. 
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(3)  Having  asked  for  my  bill,  the  clerk  brought  me  the  statement. 

(3)  Kicking  and  screaming,  the  mother  carried  her  child  out  of  the 
room. 

(3)  On  looking  up  from  my  newspaper,  a  man  across  the  aisle 
addressed  me. 

These  foregoing  requirements  are  subject  to  two  exceptions. 
One  is  the  case  of  participles  such  as,  judging,  speaking,  and  taking. 
Idiom  permits  their  use  in  certain  conventional  cases  as  absolute 
participles,  that  is,  without  reference  to  any  noun  or  pronoun. 
For  example: 

Judging  from  newspaper  editorials,  the  present  tariff  bill  will  not 
be  popular  in  the  West. 

Generally  speaking,  condition  is  the  determining  factor  of  success  in 
any  athletic  competition. 

Taking  all  the  facts  into  account,  our  record  is  very  creditable. 

The  second  exception  is  the  case  of  the  gerund  or  gerund 
phrase  in  which  the  gerund  is  used  to  name  a  general  action  rather 
than  to  express  a  specific  action,  and  in  which  consequently  no  par- 
ticular agent  or  recipient  is  necessarily  suggested.  Following  are 
examples  of  this  exception: 

Articulating  distinctly  is  essential  in  speaking  a  foreign  language. 
In  learning  to  dance,  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  to  relax. 
By  attending  every  class  and  listening  attentively,  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  course  will  be  obtained  than  by  sporadic  study. 
In  playing  football,  endurance  is  as  important  as  skill. 
It  is  like  being  anesthetized. 

In  none  of  these  sentences  is  one  led  to  think  of  any  particular 
agent  or  recipient  and  consequently  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
be  expressed. 

In  the  use  of  either  the  gerund  phrase  with  agent  unexpressed 
or  the  absolute  participle,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
even  momentary  ambiguity.  Criticize,  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  following  sentences: 

By  reading  aloud  a  half  hour  every  day,  the  instructor  assured  us  we 
should  soon  master  the  pronunciation  of  French. 

The  instructor,  generally  speaking,  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
interest  among  his  students. 
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Taking  everything  into  consideration,  our  coach  was  wise  in  deciding 
to  resign. 

2.  pronouns.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  stands  in  place  of  a 
noun  or  the  equivalent  of  a  noun.  When  the  noun,  or  a  group  of 
words  having  the  function  of  a  noun,  has  been  used  elsewhere 
or  is  definitely  suggested  by  the  context,  it  is  called  the  "antece- 
dent" of  the  pronoun.  In  many  cases  a  pronoun  has  no  definite 
antecedent. 

a.  Pronoun  without  an  antecedent. 

The  four  most  common  types  of  pronoun  used  without  an 
antecedent  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Interrogative  pronoun: 

Who  is  there? 

What  do  you  want? 

Which  of  these  books  is  yours? 

Tell  me  what  she  said.  (Indirect  question) 

(2)  Relative  pronoun  with  indefinite  antecedent: 

Whatever  you  do,  do  with  all  your  might. 
Take  whichever  you  please. 
Who  strives  succeeds. 

(3)  Indefinite  pronoun. 

One  is  never  sure  what  she  will  say. 
Anyone  knows  better  than  that. 
We  live  the  time  a  match  flickers. 

(4)  It  as  subject. 

(a)  "Situation"  it  as  subject. 

It's  the  berries ! 
It  is  only  the  cat. 

(b)  Impersonal  it. 

It  looks  like  rain. 

It's  twelve  o'clock  already ! 

(c)  It  in  anticipation  of  logical  subject. 

7/  is  no  use  to  say  anything. 

It  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be  a  definite  antecedent. 
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b.  Pronoun  with  antecedent. 

Whenever  a  pronoun  is  used  with  an  antecedent  the  following 
principles  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

(1)  A  pronoun  should  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  number, 
gender,  and  person.  Criticize: 

1.  I'd  hate  to  lose  this  fountain  pen;  I've  written  all  my  quizzes 
with  her  for  the  last  three  years. 

2.  One's  camp  can  be  made  very  comfortable  if  you  locate  it  on 
high,  dry  land. 

3.  The  life  of  a  cop  as  children  know  him  seems  very  thrilling. 

4.  She  is  one  of  those  students  who  is  always  late  to  class. 

5.  Fairview  Park  has  a  good  diamond-ball  team  this  summer;  we 
expect  to  win  the  championship. 

6.  As  the  pitcher  threw  the  ball,  a  little  boy  shouted  to  the  batter, 
"Here  she  comes!  Knock  her  over  the  fence!" 

(2)  A  pronoun  should  have  a  definite  antecedent.  Do  not  use 
a  pronoun  to  refer  vaguely  to  a  general  idea  when  the  antecedent 
may  easily  be  made  explicit.  The  reader  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  antecedent.  It  should  be  actually  present  in 
some  word  or  group  of  words.  Criticize: 

1 .  He  was  very  well  educated  but  simply  could  not  transmit  it. 

2.  I  had  always  been  anticlassical  before  I  read  Paradise  Lost, 
but  now  I  am  become  a  firm  friend  of  them. 

3.  I  worked  as  a  mill  hand  one  summer,  and  they  paid  very  good 
wages. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  grammar  to  succeed 
in  a  foreign  language,  and  this  is  why  I  failed  in  French. 

5.  She  had  been  alone  for  so  many  days  that  she  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

(3)  A  pronoun  may  have,  instead  of  a  noun,  a  phrase  or  clause 
as  its  antecedent.  The  relative  pronoun  which,  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  this  and  that,  and  the  personal  pronoun  it  are  frequently 
used  in  such  a  construction.  There  can  be  no  objection,  provided 
the  reference  of  the  pronoun  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Great 
caution  is  necessary,  however,  to  avoid  ambiguity  on  the  one 
hand  or  clumsiness  on  the  other. 
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Ambiguous:  The  next  year  I  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  laboratory 
which  was  much  more  interesting. 

Better:  The  next  year,  my  work,  which  was  much  more  interesting, 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  laboratory. 

Vague:  He  found  that  he  was  required  to  take  a  social  science,  which 
seemed  to  him  unreasonable. 

Better:  He  found  that  he  was  required  to  take  a  social  science. 
Such  a  requirement  seemed  to  him  unreasonable. 

Ambiguous:  Many  students  complain  that  it  is  not  essential  to  study 
a  foreign  language,  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to  anyone  who 
expects  to  go  into  the  wholesale  business. 

Better:  Many  students  complain  that  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  anyone  who 
expects  to  go  into  the  wholesale  business. 

(4)  A  pronoun  should  refer  unmistakably  to  its  antecedent. 
It  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be  a  definite  antecedent  for  a 
pronoun.  The  reference  to  it  should  be  so  explicit  that  no  con- 
fusion is  possible. 

Avoid  the  use  of  a  number  of  pronouns  in  the  same  sentence 
unless  the  reference  of  each  one  will  be  immediately  clear  to  the 
reader.  For  example: 

When  his  employer  had  finished  speaking,  he  turned  and  left  him 
without  another  word. 

It  is  better  to  repeat  the  noun,  if  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
fusion: 

^  When  Tom's  employer  had  finished  speaking,  Tom  turned  and  left 
him  without  another  word. 

^  Frequently  such  confusion  of  antecedents  occurs  in  indirect 
discourse.  For  example: 

She  told  her  that  she  did  not  need  to  put  up  with  such  treatment  and 
if  she  were  dissatisfied  she  would  leave  immediately. 

This  is  most  simply  and  most  effectively  remedied  by  turning 
the  indirect  into  direct  discourse: 

She  said  to  her  mistress:  "I  do  not  need  to  put  up  with  such  treat- 
ment. If  you  are  dissatisfied.  I  shall  leave  immediately." 
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Avoid  the  use  of  a  pronoun  with  a  remote  antecedent.  If  the 
antecedent  is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  pronoun  that  the  reader  is 
likely  to  be  confused  even  momentarily,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the 
pronoun  and  repeat  the  antecedent  itself. 

Avoid  weak  reference.  Do  not  use  a  pronoun  to  refer  to  an 
antecedent  which  is  in  a  subordinate  construction,  for  example, 
in  the  possessive  case,  or  in  a  parenthetical  expression,  or  in  a 
nonrestrictive  phrase  or  clause,  in  fact  in  any  construction  which 
does  not  bring  that  antecedent  prominently  to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. Criticize  the  following: 

1.  I  should  like  the  headwaiter's  job;  he  exercises  supreme  author- 
ity. 

2.  He  is  disingenuous  (probably  too  mild  a  word)  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  necessitate  an  enlargement  of  our  definition  of  it. 

3.  In  reading  the  Spectator,  which  is  largely  satire  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  we  find  that  they  do  not  differ 
fundamentally  from  our  own. 

c.  The  case  of  pronouns. 

In  English,  nouns  have  a  common  form  for  the  nominative 
and  the  objective  case.  But  pronouns  are  inflected  to  show  their 
grammatical  function.  Frequently,  even  experienced  writers 
become  either  careless  or  confused  and  fail  to  select  the  proper 
case-form  of  a  personal,  interrogative,  or  relative  pronoun  to 
show  its  relation  to  other  words.  This  is  especially  true  in  ques- 
tions, direct  or  indirect,  and  in  compound  phrases. 

Examples 

They  could  not  decide  who  [whom]  to  vote  for. 

Whom  [who]  did  you  say  called? 

Tell  [whoever]  whomever  calls  that  I  am  ill. 

In  voting  for  president  whom  [who]  we  know  will  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  you  must  remember  that  in  time  of  war  it  is 
vitally  important  who  [whom]  we  elect. 

He  is  a  man  for  who  [whom]  I  have  great  respect  and  who  [whom] 
my  father  considers  to  be  absolutely  incorruptible. 

Between  you  and  I  [me]  don't  trust  him. 

Give  the  book  to  him  or  she  [her]  whichever  comes  first. 

Probably  he  will  come  sooner  than  her  [she]. 

Anyhow  you  know  him  better  than  [she,  her]. 
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The  last  sentence  is  intentionally  ambiguous.  It  may  be  properly 
completed  by  either  she  or  her.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  the  two? 

3.  jumbled  constructions.  If  taken  literally,  many  a  well- 
meant  sentence  either  makes  nonsense  or  conveys  an  idea  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  that  intended  by  the  writer.  Sometimes  this 
fault  is  due  simply  to  careless  arrangement.  More  often  the  gram- 
matical construction  does  not  correspond  to  the  logical  relation 
of  the  parts  of  the  sentence.  Revise  the  following: 

1 .  Before  lunching  elsewhere,  visit  our  restaurant. 

2.  A  large  sun  helmet  that  descended  to  his  ears  and  almost  eclipsed 
his  little  face  hung  on  the  hook  behind  the  door. 

3.  There,  on  a  brass  plate  with  mail  box  and  button  attachment  was 
the  name,  "John  Goodrich,"  along  with  half  a  dozen  other  residents  of 
apartments. 

4.  Dr.  Vigneron  granted  an  interview  while  here  to  demonstrate 
how  he  opens  ears  to  the  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  now  in  convention. 

5.  Next  to  journalism,  he  wanted  to  be  an  advertiser. 

6.  The  management  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  expel  any 
lady  they  think  proper. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  due  to  and 
caused  by.  The  misuse  of  these  terms  arises  from  a  natural  con- 
fusion of  due  to  with  owing  to  and  caused  by  with  because  of.  Owing  to 
and  because  of  are  recognized  prepositional  phrases.  Due  is  an 
adjective;  caused  is  a  participle.  Although  they  may  be  used  to 
introduce  phrases,  they  do  not  lose  their  adjectival  function.  As 
adjectives  they  must  modify  some  noun  or  pronoun.  The  com- 
mon fault  in  their  use  is  due  to  the  assumption  that  they  may 
modify  a  verb  or  a  whole  clause.  Consider  the  following  example: 

He  had  to  drop  out  of  college,  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 

Due  as  an  adjective  grammatically  must  modify  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun; in  this  sentence  it  must  modify  either  college  or  he.  To  say 
"College  is  due  to  a  lack  of  funds"  or  "He  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds"  is  to  utter  nonsense.  The  sentence  may  be  corrected  in 
either  of  the  following  ways: 
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His  withdrawal  from  college  was  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 
He  had  to  drop  out  of  college  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  the  case  of  caused  by: 

Caused  by  my  poor  preparation,  my  first  year  in  college  was  not 
very  successful. 

This  may  be  corrected  as  follows: 

My  first  year  in  college  was  not  very  successful  because  of  my  poor 
preparation. 

My  bad  record  in  my  first  year  in  college  was  caused  by  my  poor 
preparation. 

Revise  the  following  sentences: 

His  instructor,  due  to  stupidity,  failed  him  in  math. 

The  automobile  careened  across  the  walk,  caused  by  the  driver's 
waving  at  some  passing  friends. 

Caused  by  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  quarter  back,  we  lost 
the  ball  on  the  one-yard  line. 

Caused  by  a  number  of  reasons,  of  which  the  foremost  was  his  guilty 
countenance,  the  miscreant  was  easily  detected. 

Caused  by  endurance  and  hard  work,  a  swimmer's  muscles  do  not 
tire  as  easily  as  another  athlete's. 

4.  incomplete  expressions.  Often  sentences  are  incoherent 
because  they  are  not  logically  complete.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  comparisons.  Examine  the  following  sentences: 

The  salary  of  an  instructor  is  lower  than  a  plasterer. 
I  admire  Wilson  more  than  Roosevelt. 
He  is  as  tall  if  not  taller  than  you. 

Contrast  the  condition  of  the  working  man  now  with  before  pro- 
hibition. 

He  won  the  tennis  tournament;  he  plays  golf  just  as  well. 

One  can  neither  compare  nor  contrast  two  things  essentially 
unlike  in  kind.  The  first  sentence,  as  it  stands,  compares  salary 
and  plasterer;  this  is  absurd.  The  comparison  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  was  between  the  salary  of  an  instructor  and  that  of  a  plas- 
terer. The  original  sentence  should  be  completed  thus: 
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The  salary  of  an  instructor  is  lower  than  that  of  a  plasterer, 
or 

The  salary  of  an  instructor  is  lower  than  a  plasterer's. 

The  second  sentence  is  ambiguous.  Does  the  writer  mean  that 
he  admires  Wilson  more  than  he  admires  Roosevelt,  or  that  he 
admires  Wilson  more  than  Roosevelt  did?  The  ambiguity  is 
removed  by  completing  the  sentence  in  either  of  two  ways: 

I  admire  Wilson  more  than  /  do  Roosevelt. 
I  admire  Wilson  more  than  Roosevelt  did. 

The  third  sentence  may  be  read  in  either  of  two  ways:  He  is  as 
tall,  if  not  taller  than,  you;  or  He  is  as  tall,  if  not  taller,  than  you. 
In  either  case  the  sentence  is  still  incomplete.  One  never  says 
"as  tall  you"  or  "as  tall  than."  The  sentence  should  read: 

He  is  as  tall  as,  if  not  taller  than,  you. 

or 

He  is  as  tall  as  you,  if  not  taller. 

The  fault  in  the  fourth  sentence  is  identical  with  that  in  the  first. 
One  can  neither  contrast  nor  compare  condition  and  before  prohibi- 
tion. In  the  fifth  sentence  the  comparison  is  again  left  incomplete; 
it  should  read: 

He  won  the  tennis  tournament:  he  plays  golf  just  as  well  as  he  plays 
tennis. 

Incoherence  is  often  caused  by  the  omission  of  words  or  phrases 
essential  to  a  satisfactory  or  unmistakable  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence.  The  defect  is  sometimes  the  same  as  that 
noted  (3,  page  261)  above.  Revise  the  following: 

1 .  The  jewels  had  been  saved  from  the  wreckage  of  a  Russian  church 
which  had  been  torn  down  by  order  of  the  Soviet  and  posted  to  him 
by  his  mother  in  Russia. 

2.  When  poised  for  a  difficult  dive,  a  low-voiced  comment  from  a 
spectator  upset  his  equilibrium. 
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3.  Along  with  these  eccentric  personalities  of  the  Black  Hills  country 
were  mixed  in  a  few  of  criminal  activities. 

4.  Elsie  Jordan  is  always  starting  something,  but  her  enthusiasm, 
when  half  finished,  evaporates. 

5.  Any  event  that  occurred  about  the  town,  Mr.  Peters  was  usually 
one  of  the  important  persons  interested. 

6.  The  exhibits  included  beautiful  carpets  made  out  of  old  stockings, 
dolls,  and  jams. 

A  sentence  which  is  ambiguous  or  vague  in  meaning  may  often 
be  made  coherent  by  the  insertion  of  a  relative  pronoun,  con- 
junctive adverb,  or  other  connective  (sometimes  together  with 
necessary  accompanying  words)  to  indicate  precisely  the  relation 
of  its  parts.  Revise  the  following: 

1.  Because  I  thought  the  day  was  too  hot,  and  was  too  tired,  I 
declined. 

2.  The  perfect  disciplinarian  accomplishes  his  ends  not  through  fear, 
but  love. 

3.  I  have  often  wished  that  the  people  with  whom  I  have  mingled, 
met  and  seen,  would  enjoy  the  things  which  I  have  visualized  in  my 
day-dreaming. 

4.  When  Harry  thought  the  whole  house  was  quiet  and  was  dressed 
for  action,  he  noiselessly  raised  the  window. 

5.  In  Scout  leadership  there  were  many  heavy  responsibilities  of 
which  I  was  well  aware  and  could  readily  assume. 

6.  It  was  prophesied  that  he  would  not  falter  until  he  had  climbed 
the  dizzy  heights  of  success  and  he  had  groped  among  the  stars. 

5.  the  vague  so.  The  student  should  sharply  distinguish  so  as  a 
coordinating  conjunction,  which  is  the  precise  logical  equivalent 
of  therefore,  from  the  phrase  so  that,  which  is  ordinarily  used  as  a 
subordinating  conjunction.  The  "so  sentence"  —  the  sentence  in 
which  successive  independent  predications  are  joined  by  so  —  is 
symptomatic  of  careless  coordination.  The  following  is  a  typical 
example  of  its  use: 

There  were  only  a  handful  of  fans  present  so  the  game  was  postponed 
on  account  of  "wet  grounds." 

Here  two  facts  are  stated,  a  condition  and  a  consequence  of 
that  condition.  If  the  two  were  of  equal  importance  in  the  writer's 
mind,  the  sentence  is  correct  as  it  stands.  If,  however,  as  was 
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probably  the  case,  the  result  was  to  him  the  more  important,  the 
first  clause  should  be  subordinated  to  the  second  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: 

Because  there  were  only  a  handful  of  fans  present,  the  game  was 
postponed  on  account  of  "wet  grounds." 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  only  a  handful  of  fans  were  present,  the 
game  was  postponed  with  the  excuse  of  "wet  grounds." 

When  only  a  handful  of  fans  had  appeared,  "wet  grounds"  was  given 
as  an  excuse  for  postponing  the  game. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  "so  sentence"  is  not  necessarily 
incorrect.  It  is  used  on  occasion  by  the  best  of  writers.  Beginners 
should  be  on  their  guard  against  using  it  habitually  and  un- 
thinkingly. When  they  do  use  it,  they  should  test  the  so  to  see 
whether  it  is  the  logical  equivalent  of  therefore  or  consequently, 
which  frequently  may  be  substituted  for  it  to  great  advantage. 

Structure 

Sentences  which  are  neither  vague  nor  ambiguous  because  of 
faulty  arrangement,  and  which  violate  no  grammatical  principle, 
are  oftentimes  lacking  in  coherence  because  of  inconsistent  or 
flabby  structure.  Here  attention  will  be  called  to  only  five  of  the 
most  important  ways  in  which  careful  structure  adds  to  the  clear- 
ness and  the  close  articulation  of  a  sentence. 

1.  consistency  of  structure.  The  opening  phrases  or  clauses 
of  a  sentence  indicate  to  the  reader  the  attitude  or  point  of  view 
of  the  writer.  This  should  not  be  needlessly  changed  within  the 
sentence.  The  writer  should  avoid  an  unnecessary  shift  in  subject, 
in  voice,  in  mood,  or  in  number.  He  should  not  change  the  sub- 
ject in  a  succession  of  clauses,  nor  begin  with  the  active  voice 
and  then  shift  to  the  passive,  nor  change  from  the  imperative  to 
the  indicative,  and  vice  versa.  Such  shifts  in  construction  are 
treated  in  detail  in  the  Handbook.  Here  only  a  few  illustrations 
will  be  given: 

The  building  was  formerly  the  home  of  the  music  department:  the 
Child  Welfare  Clinic  now  occupies  it. 

He  played  the  violin  with  unusual  skill,  and  many  minor  pieces  for 
orchestra  have  been  written  by  him. 
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It  ought  to  be  apparent  that  learning  to  write  well  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  the  more  you  try  the  more  true  you  will  find  this  statement 
to  be. 

Men  are  as  sentimental  as  women:  the  only  difference  is  that  a  man 
tries  to  conceal  the  fact. 

Pay  attention  to  the  mistakes  you  make  each  day  in  translation:  in 
the  long  run  each  one  is  his  own  best  teacher. 

2.  parallelism.  Whenever  two  ideas  have  the  same  logical 
function  in  the  sentence,  they  should  be  expressed  in  the  same 
form.  It  is,  of  course,  a  rule  of  grammar  that  coordinating  con- 
junctions should  connect  elements  of  equal  rank.  One  cannot  join 
an  independent  and  a  dependent  predication,  an  adverb  and  an 
adverbial  phrase,  etc.,  by  a  coordinating  conjunction.  Parallelism 
of  structure  goes  beyond  the  requirements  of  grammar;  it  consists 
in  making  the  coordinate  elements  as  nearly  as  possible  identical 
in  form.  Thereby  it  emphasizes  their  similarity  of  function.  The 
following  are  illustrative  of  the  effective  use  of  parallelism  of 
structure: 

But  if  the  thought  is  to  become  the  possession  of  the  many,  not 
the  privilege  of  the  few,  we  must  have  done  with  fear.  It  is  fear  that 
holds  men  back  —  fear  lest  their  cherished  beliefs  should  prove  delu- 
sions, fear  lest  the  institutions  by  which  they  live  should  prove  harmful, 
fear  lest  they  themselves  should  prove  less  worthy  of  respect  than  they 
have  supposed  themselves  to  be. 

—  Bertrand  Russell,  Why  Men  Fight.  New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1917.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  college  is  a  good  place  for  making  friends:  it  gives  excellent 
experience  in  getting  on  with  men:  it  has  exceptional  advantages  as  an 
athletic  club:  it  is  a  relatively  safe  place  for  a  boy  when  he  first  leaves 
home:  on  the  whole  it  may  improve  a  student's  manners;  it  gives 
acquaintance  with  lofty  ideals  of  character,  preaches  the  doctrine  of 
social  service,  exalts  the  virtues  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

—  Alexander  Meikeljohn,   The  Liberal  College.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company, 
1920.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

America  was  born  because  it  revolted.  It  revolted  because  it  con- 
demned. It  condemned  because  its  sympathies  were  selective,  because 
it  had  vision  of  a  fuller  life,  pressing  for  fulfilment. 

—  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  Americans.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1924.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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Every  vice  was  once  a  virtue,  necessary  for  existence,  and  every 
virtue  was  once  a  vice,  developed  beyond  need:  not  laws  but  public 
opinion  hewed  them  into  social  form.  If  we  wish  to  improve  other 
people's  morals  let  us  improve  our  own;  example  speaks  so  loud  that 
precept  is  unheard.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  community  is  not 
to  fetter  it  with  laws,  but  to  straighten  our  own  lives  with  tolerance 
and  honor. 

—  Will  Durant,  "In  the  Praise  of  Freedom."  Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1927.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  author. 

The  student  ought  to  observe  in  the  examples  given  above  that 
the  parallelism  is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  be  monotonous  or  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  writers  were  more  concerned  about 
the  form  of  their  sentences  than  about  their  ideas.  Parallelism 
can  be  very  easily  overworked,  can  very  readily  become  an  arti- 
fice instead  of  a  real  help  to  the  expression  of  thought. 

3.    REPETITION   OF  INTRODUCTORY  WORDS  WHEN  NECESSARY  FOR 

clearness.  In  a  series  of  phrases  or  clauses,  all  modifying  or  de- 
pendent on  the  same  sentence  element,  it  is  frequently  desirable 
to  repeat  the  word  indicating  the  relation  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 

Examples 

The  essayist  plays  with  his  subject,  now  in  whimsical,  now  in  grave, 
now  in  melancholy  mood. 

—  Alexander  Smith,  Dreamthorp  and  Other  Essays.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  1934.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Strange  though  it  seems  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there 
are  no  courses  at  Oxford  in  Housekeeping,  or  in  Salesmanship,  or  in 
Advertising,  or  on  Comparative  Religion,  or  on  the  influence  of  the 
Press. 

—  Stephen  Leacock,  My  Discovery  of  England.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, 1922.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

I  believe  that  democracy  is  here  misunderstood,  that  its  benefits 
are  exaggerated,  that  its  evils  are  minimized,  that  its  theoretical 
virtues  have  overshadowed  its  obvious  practical  defects,  that  mere 
numbers  are  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  progress,  in  short  that  state 
universities  are  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  quantity  rather  than 
quality  is  a  true  measure  of  the  value  of  education. 
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4.  USE  OF  SUMMARIZING  OR  RECAPITULATING  WORDS.   In  long  Or 

involved  sentences  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  insert  words  or 
phrases  that  indicate  clearly  to  the  reader  that  a  part  of  a  sentence 
is  a  summary  of  what  has  preceded.  Notice  the  use  of  in  short  in  the 
example  given  above,  and  of  in  a  word  in  the  following  sentence: 

He  is  an  incorrigible  optimist,  a  believer  in  hoary  platitudes,  a  loud 
and  tireless  speaker,  a  born  back-slapper  and  baby-kisser,  in  a  word 
a  successful  politician. 

5.  omission  of  unnecessary  words.  Incoherence  may  result 
not  only  from  the  omission  of  necessary  words  and  phrases 
but  also  from  the  use  of  unnecessary  words.  Sentences,  like 
human  beings,  gain  in  ease  and  vigor  from  a  reduction  of  their 
surplus  weight.  Criticize  the  following: 

1 .  From  my  first  position  in  electrical  engineering,  I  found  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  experience  was  gained  from  it. 

2.  The  "grind"  through  which  members  of  the  shell-crew  are 
forced  to  undergo,  is  as  strenuous  as  the  "grind"  for  any  sport. 

3.  On  my  way  home,  my  mother  asked  me  to  stop  in  at  the  grocer's, 
the  hardware  dealer's,  and  drop  in  at  the  drugstore. 

4-.  Finally,  in  conclusion,  I  must  repeat  once  more  the  warning 
which  I  have  already  given  you  on  numerous  occasions. 

Exercises.  The  following  sentences  violate  coherence.  Point  out  the 
general  type  of  violation  in  each  case,  and  the  specific  error  involved. 

1 .  The  bread,  which  you  ate  this  morning  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  mankind. 

2.  Because  something  appears  beautiful  and  desirable  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence  that  it  is  such. 

3.  She  heard  voices  in  the  next  room,  evidendy  unaware  of  her 
presence. 

4.  We  heard  John  and  he  as  they  crept  up  the  stairs,  but  we  did  not 
care,  for  we  had  determined  to  drop  the  water  on  whomever  ap- 
proached. 

5.  The  challenger  has  almost  won  a  hundred  contests. 

6.  I  have  heard  the  rumor,  although  I  don't  like  to  repeat  it,  that 
she  is  one  of  those  women  who  is  always  to  be  depended  on  to  spread 
gossip. 

7.  I  have  and  shall  continue  to  insist  that  last-minute  cramming  is 
a  waste  of  time. 
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8.  He  said  that  only  he  had  been  foolish  and  not  malicious. 

9.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  dead  because  it  would  at  least  be 
restful. 

10.  His  manner  of  speaking  never  detracts  but  always  adds  to  the 
subject  being  discussed. 

11.  Even  in  the  house  he  wore  his  hat  which  irritated  me. 

12.  For  breakfast  I  served  toast,  coffee,  and  eggs  and  Father  was 
much  pleased. 

13.  The  students  complained  about  the  poor  food  which  led  to  the 
discharge  of  the  incompetent  cook. 

14.  They  are  having  a  sale  of  slightly  imperfect  ladies'  hosiery; 
you  ought  to  buy  them. 

15.  She  was  a  small  girl  with  regular  features,  blue  eyes,  and  red 
hair,  and  wearing  a  gray  suit. 

16.  More  sinned  against  than  sinning,  the  policeman  arrested  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  was  then  charged  with  vagrancy. 

17.  I  could  not  understand  all  the  chapters,  but  I  did  understand 
enough  to  make  me  like  it. 

18.  We  are  learning  that  each  one  of  us  must  give  up  our  individual 
privileges  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

19.  Caused  by  such  erosion,  many  once  fertile  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  are  no  longer  productive. 

20.  Dennis  is  honest,  likable,  but  has  no  sense  of  responsibility. 

21.  Walking  across  the  bridge,  the  few  skyscrapers  gave  a  ragged 
effect  to  the  skyline. 

22.  The  court  discovered  that  the  new  law  was  ambiguous,  con- 
tradictory, and  protected  those  it  was  designed  to  regulate. 

23.  Caused  by  forgetting  to  release  the  emergency,  my  brake  band 
caught  fire  while  we  were  miles  from  any  town. 

24.  On  the  farm  I  used  to  weed  the  garden,  feed  the  chickens,  gather 
the  eggs,  and  all  the  other  chores  a  child  can  do. 

25.  It  is  important  that  the  man  who  we  are  to  choose  should  above 
all  be  a  person  of  high  moral  character. 

26.  Due  to  having  fallen  asleep,  the  conductor  had  to  stop  the  train 
while  the  brakeman  woke  me  up. 

27.  I  was  so  tired  after  studying  all  night  that  I  could  neither  think 
or  write  rapidly,  so  I  got  only  half  way  through  the  quiz. 

28.  By  talking  to  the  student  next  to  me,  the  teacher  was  so  an- 
noyed that  he  sent  me  from  the  room. 

29.  Not  only  am  I  disgusted  by  your  frivolous  conduct  but  also 
pained. 

30.  We  were  so  surprised  when  we  saw  such  a  small  car  to  take  us  on 
so  long  a  trip;  so  some  of  us  decided  to  travel  by  bus. 
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VI.  Emphasis 

Just  as  clear  thinking  is  essential  to  coherent  construction,  so  a 
sense  of  relative  values,  the  feeling  that  certain  elements  of  one's 
thought  are  of  more  consequence  or  importance  than  others  is 
fundamental  to  emphatic  construction. 

In  speaking,  we  all  instinctively  use  certain  devices  for  indicat- 
ing to  our  hearers  the  relative  importance  of  our  ideas.  Vocal 
stress  on  certain  words,  more  precise  enunciation,  change  of  the 
pace  or  tempo  at  which  words  are  spoken,  change  of  volume  or  of 
the  pitch  of  the  voice,  a  rising  or  falling  inflection,  a  pause  before 
or  after  certain  expressions  —  all  these  may  be  used  to  secure 
emphasis.  Yet  no  one  of  them  is  available  to  the  writer.  He  may 
indicate  emphatic  expressions  by  a  change  of  type  —  by  using 
italics,  capitals,  etc.  —  but  this  device  must  be  used  sparingly 
if  it  is  not  to  lose  effectiveness. 

The  failure  to  recognize  this  fundamental  difference  between 
spoken  and  written  discourse  causes  the  young  writer  to  neglect 
the  emphasis  of  his  sentences.  He  reads  his  own  writing  as  he 
would  speak  it,  never  considering  that  he  has  neglected  to  give 
the  reader  any  clues  to  a  similar  reading.  Moreover,  the  writer 
can  never  indicate  the  proper  stress  as  exactly  or  as  effectively 
for  the  reader  as  the  speaker  can  for  his  audience.  Witness  the 
endless  controversy  about  the  proper  reading  of  certain  passages 
in  the  greatest  of  dramatic  works.  The  writer's  essential  weakness 
in  this  respect  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  exercise 
unusual  care. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mechanical  devices  of  underscoring 
or  change  of  type,  all  of  the  means  of  securing  emphasis  are  struc- 
tural. 


Emphasis  through  Position 

The  general  principle  has  been  stated  by  Genung:  "Seek  so  to 
place  words  that  they  will  emphasize  themselves;  and  do  not 
make  the  interpretation  of  a  sentence  depend  on  the  manner 
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in  which  it  is  read."  1  In  seeking  to  apply  this  principle,  the 
writer  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  beginning  and  the 
end  are  naturally  the  most  emphatic  positions.  Theoretically, 
therefore,  he  should  endeavor  to  place  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  sentence  those  words  that  should  be  emphasized.  As 
a  practical  precept  this  is  subject  to  important  limitations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  English  sentence  depends  too  much  on  the 
order  of  words  as  an  indication  of  grammatical  relation  to  allow 
the  writer  much  freedom  in  rearrangement  of  its  parts.  In  the 
second  place,  coherence,  which  is  essential  to  clearness,  must 
take  precedence  over  emphasis.  As  a  general  rule  that  which  is 
incoherent  cannot  be  emphatic.  There  must  be  no  reordering 
for  emphasis  which  will  sacrifice  coherence.  In  the  third  place, 
sentences  are  not  isolated  units  but  component  parts  of  para- 
graphs. Continuity  of  thought  or  coherence  of  the  paragraph 
should  not  be  sacrificed. 

With  these  limitations  in  mind  and  common  sense  as  his  guide, 
a  writer  may  do  much  to  reorder  his  sentences  to  make  them  more 
emphatic.  In  the  sentence  that  follows  unimportant  words  and 
phrases  are  placed  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end: 

In  my  opinion  the  producers  of  movies  both  bore  the  audience  and 
take  away  any  incentive  for  improvement  in  acting  by  casting  actors 
in  roles  which  they  have  played  repeatedly,  for  example  Erich  Blore 
as  a  stereotyped  butler  and  Humphrey  Bogart  as  a  magnanimous  bad 
man. 

The  principal  subject  of  a  sentence  is  important;  the  principal 
predicate  is  likewise  important.  To  tuck  them  away  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  is  to  ignore  the  principle  of  emphasis  by  position. 
The  sentence  may  be  revised  as  follows: 

The  producers  of  movies  (in  my  opinion)  by  casting  actors  in  roles 
which  they  have  played  repeatedly,  for  example  Erich  Blore  as  a 
stereotyped  butler  and  Humphrey  Bogart  as  a  magnanimous  bad  man, 
not  only  take  away  from  them  any  incentive  to  improve  as  actors,  but 
also  bore  their  audience. 

1  J.  F.  Genung,  The  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric  (Boston :  Ginn  and  Company, 
1901),  p.  335. 
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Exercise.  Revise  the  following  sentences: 

1.  However,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  good  writing  is  never 
easy,  that  it  results  from  careful  revision  not  from  happy  inspiration 
or  chance. 

2.  After  repeated  discouragement,  I  finally  managed  to  secure  a 
"well-done"  on  a  term  paper  just  as  I  had  about  given  up  hope  of  ever 
doing  so. 

3.  Being  by  birth  or  choice  citizens  of  a  common  country,  we  should 
first  of  all  concentrate  our  affections  on  it  not  on  our  local  communities 
or  states  or  our  churches  or  lodges  or  secret  societies. 

4.  According  to  tradition,  professors  have  been  promoted  because 
of  their  proved  superiority  as  scholars  and  teachers,  but  the  young 
instructors  and  assistant  professors  who  still  have  to  win  their  spurs 
are  the  more  lively  teachers  and  more  interesting  to  students  like  me 
who  never  expect  to  become  scholars. 

1.  avoidance  of  weak  expressions.  If  one  cannot  so  order  the 
parts  of  his  sentences  as  to  secure  emphasis  by  position,  at  least  he 
can  avoid  beginning  or  ending  sentences  with  expressions  that 
add  nothing  to  the  meaning  and  detract  from  the  emphasis.  / 
think,  it  seems  to  me,  then  too,  also,  however  are  frequent  causes  of 
offense  in  this  respect.  Revise  the  following: 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  much  time  is  spent  on  required  courses  in 
subjects  which  most  students  never  continue,  at  least  most  students. 

I  believe  that  if  all  college  students  were  given  free  election  the 
result  would  be  a  greater  interest  in  study,  among  the  serious  students 
at  any  rate. 

Then  too,  a  large  proportion  of  freshmen  men  at  least  plan  to  enter 
some  professional  school,  and  their  program  is  fixed,  so  why  worry 
about  the  few  who  don't  know  what  they  want  to  do. 

Another  weak  type  of  sentence  is  commonly  used  by  the  un- 
trained writer.  It  begins  with  an  independent  predication  and 
ends  with  either  a  loosely  attached  which  clause  or  a  participial 
phrase  expressing  result.  Such  a  construction  generally  distorts 
the  proper  emphasis  of  the  sentence.  Revise  the  following  sen- 
tences if  possible  in  various  ways  so  as  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
concluding  idea: 

1 .  As  usual  in  neighborhood  theaters  the  children  who  greeted  the 
animated  cartoon  with  whistles  and  shrieks  of  delight  amused  them- 
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selves  noisily  during  the  feature  which  spoiled  the  evening  for  the 
grownups. 

2.  The  local  papers  headlined  this  one  incident  in  an  otherwise 
well-behaved  student  gathering,  thus  giving  the  public  an  unfavorable 
impression  of  the  conduct  of  all  students. 

3.  The  mayor  was  so  untactful  that  he  offended  unnecessarily 
many  of  his  supporters,  which  led  to  his  defeat  for  reelection. 

4.  The  chairman  made  a  long,  dull  introduction  of  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  thereby  cutting  off  a  large  part  of  his  limited  time. 

2.  transposition.  Another  means  of  securing  emphasis  by 
position  is  the  transposing  of  a  word  or  phrase.  The  usual  order 
of  an  English  sentence  is  as  follows:  adjectives  modifying  the  sub- 
ject, subject,  adjective  phrase  or  clause,  verb,  adverb,  or  adver- 
bial phrase  or  clause,  and  object  or  other  complement  with  its 
modifiers.  Any  change  in  this  arrangement  at  once  attracts  the 
reader's  attention  and  centers  interest  on  the  element  out  of  its 
usual  position. 

Examples 

Well  do  I  recall  the  first  time  I  ever  met  our  famous  senator. 
Thus  endeth  the  lesson. 

In  time  of  war,  decisiveness  is  the  great  virtue;  idealism  must  give 
way  to  expediency. 

Him  they  made  president. 

—  Stephen  Leacock,  My  Discovery  of  England.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, 1922.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

To  every  man  comes  sooner  or  later  the  great  renunciation. 

—  Bertrand  Russell,  "A  Free  Man's  Worship,"  from  Mysticism  and  Logic.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1918.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

This  device  must,  however,  be  used  sparingly.  It  is  most  natural 
when  the  writer  or  speaker  is  moved  by  strong  feeling.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  from  the  demands  of  rhythm,  it  is  more  often 
found  in  poetry.  The  frequent  or  forced  use  of  it  tends  to  give 
at  once  the  impression  of  artificiality. 

3.  the  periodic  sentence.  The  periodic  sentence  naturally 
conforms  to  the  principle  of  emphasis  by  position.  The  main 
predication  is  reserved  till  the  end;  there  is  a  transposition  of  the 
elements  of  the  sentence  from  their  usual  position: 
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To  expect  such  immature  students  to  exercise  a  rational  judgment 
only  too  rarely  exhibited  by  their  professors  is  sheer  folly. 

It  was  pointed  out  on  page  242  that  to  make  a  large  proportion 
of  sentences  periodic  would  tend  to  destroy  naturalness  of  expres- 
sion. It  would  also  diminish  force.  Not  all  sentences  of  a  para- 
graph are  of  equal  importance.  An  attempt  to  express  them  all 
with  equal  force  brings  them  to  a  common  level  and  defeats  its 
own  purpose. 

4.  climax.  Climax  means  the  arrangement  of  any  series  of 
details,  whether  expressed  in  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  according 
to  their  relative  importance.  There  is  an  ascending  scale  from  the 
least  to  the  most  important.  The  relative  importance  of  a  term 
of  the  series  is  indicated  at  once  by  its  position.  By  no  other  means 
can  the  principle  of  emphasis  be  so  precisely  and  so  effectively 
applied.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  display  the  effective 
use  of  climax? 

1 .  What  I  admired  most  were  his  personal  interest  in  his  students, 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  his  way  of  talking  to  us  as  though 
we  were  human  beings,  and  his  fine  taste  in  clothes. 

2.  This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  colleges  of  the  country  for  its 
faculty,  its  excellent  physical  equipment,  its  beautiful  campus,  and  its 
low  costs  to  students. 

3.  My  favorite  authors  are  Aldous  Huxley,  Thomas  Mann,  and  the 
one  whose  name  I  cannot  recall  but  who  wrote  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom. 

4.  As  Mr.  Churchill  said,  "I  can  offer  you  nothing  but  blood,  tears, 
toil,  and  sweat." 

Exercises.  Rearrange  each  of  the  following  sentences  to  secure  em- 
phasis by  position.  Combine  them  into  a  coherent  paragraph,  making 
the  necessary  alterations. 

1.  A  common  topic  for  discussion  in  many  colleges  is  the  honor 
system. 

2.  Some  years  ago  many  student  bodies,  in  a  fever  of  high-minded- 
ness,  voted  that  they  would  have  the  honor  system  to  govern  them. 

3.  But  at  that  time  there  was  a  well-developed  public  opinion  in 
most  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

4.  They  were  so  small  that  everyone  knew  everyone  else  by  sight 
or  by  reputation  or  in  some  such  way. 
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5.  It  is  well  recognized  that  a  small  group  is  likely  to  feel  more 
esprit  de  corps  than  a  large  one,  more  class  consciousness,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  phrase. 

6.  Therefore,  these  student  bodies,  comparatively  small,  with 
homogeneous  ideals  arising  from  close  association  among  their  mem- 
bers, were  able  to  govern  themselves  under  the  honor  system  in  an 
acceptable  way. 

7.  It  seems  that  the  question  of  reporting  violations  of  the  system 
to  the  student  council  was  unimportant  because  violations  were  rarely 
met  with. 

8.  But  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  seriously  the  question 
of  reporting  violations,  with  our  student  bodies  enlarged  immensely 
and  with  public  opinion  less  crystallized  and  unified  than  it  was. 

9.  Here  a  false  sense  of  delicacy  interferes  with  the  duty  which 
ought  to  be  carried  out. 

10.  A  student  feels  that  to  be  a  spy  is  beneath  him. 

11.  He  has  been  taught  not  to  "tell  tales";  and  he  will  remain  silent 
when  he  sees  a  fellow  student  stealing  another's  work,  although  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  call  the  police  if  he  saw  a  burglar  robbing  a  bank. 

Emphasis  through  Structure 

1.  proper  subordination.  Application  of  the  principles  given 
in  the  discussion  of  subordination,  pages  230-234,  will  tend  to 
give  proper  emphasis  to  a  sentence.  In  general,  put  principal 
ideas  in  independent  predications;  put  subordinate  ideas  in  sub- 
ordinate predications,  phrases,  or  single  words. 

It  is  evident  that  clauses  which  are  subordinate  in  structure 
and  dependent  in  meaning  perform  the  same  function  in  the 
sentence  as  modifying  words  or  phrases.  The  context  may  re- 
quire a  further  degree  of  subordination  than  that  indicated  by  a 
subordinate  clause.  To  see  how  an  idea  may  pass  through  a  de- 
scending scale  of  emphasis,  consider  the  following  example:  l 

a.  Independent  sentence 

These  overgrown  and  rapidly  growing  state  universities  may  not  be 
efficient  instruments  of  education.  But  they  are  a  colossal  symbol.^  They 
represent  the  aspirations  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  of  millions  of 

1  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  context  in  which  these  sentences  might  be  used, 
no  one  can  say  which  is  the  most  effective  form  of  statement.  The  context  and  the 
purpose  of  the  author  determine  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  given  to  any  particular 
element  of  the  thought. 
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citizens  that  their  children  and  grandchildren  may  have  opportunities 
for  education  that  were  denied  to  them. 

b.  Coordinate  independent  predication 

These  overgrown  and  rapidly  growing  state  universities  may  not  be 
efficient  instruments  of  education;  but  they  are  a  colossal  symbol.  They,  etc. 

c.  Subordinate  clause 

These  overgrown  and  rapidly  growing  state  universities,  which  may 
not  be  efficient  instruments  of  education  but  at  best  are  a  colossal  symbol, 
represent,  etc. 

d.  Phrase 

These  overgrown  and  rapidly  growing  state  universities  may  not  be 
efficient  instruments  of  education,  but  they  represent  as  a  colossal 
symbol  the  aspirations,  etc. 

e.  Single  word 

These  overgrown  and  rapidly  growing  state  universities  may  not  be 
efficient  instruments  of  education,  but  they  symbolize  the  aspirations, 
etc. 

Exercise.  The  following  paragraph  contains  a  series  of  simple  sen- 
tences. Examine  them  to  determine  their  logical  relations,  and  combine 
them  into  complex  or  compound  sentences,  reducing  the  less  important 
independent  predications  to  subordinate  clauses  or  phrases. 

We  need  large  buildings.  We  are  fortunate.  Size  can  be  achieved 
more  practically  by  piling  masses  up  than  by  spreading  them  out.  The 
vertical  is  always  more  attractive  than  the  horizontal.  It  produces  an 
effect  of  slenderness.  Slenderness  is  more  pleasing.  We  have  vertical 
stripes  on  our  clothes.  They  add  to  our  appearance.  How  are  ugly 
clothes  designed?  How  are  the  uniforms  of  convicts  designed?  We  do 
not  want  them  copied.  They  have  horizontal  stripes.  No  one  would 
willingly  wear  anything  so  hideous.  In  his  buildings,  too,  man  wants 
vertical  lines.  They  accentuate  the  height.  They  carry  the  eye  upward. 
Previously  he  was  handicapped  by  solid  masonry  construction.  He  has 
been  fascinated  by  the  majesty  and  pleasing  lift  of  high  buildings.  He 
realized  his  ideal  in  the  Gothic  with  marvellous  feats  of  engineering. 
It  was  designed  to  raise  all  eyes  to  Heaven.  Yet  with  it  structural 
difficulties  were  great.  It  did  not  have  much  influence  on  the  non- 
religious  architecture  of  the  period.  Steel,  however,  has  made  every 
building  potentially  high.  The  designer's  pleasure  is  his  only  limit. 

—  Adapted  from  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett,  "New  Heights  in  American  Architecture." 
Yale  Review,  July,  1928.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Exercise.  Reconstruct  each  of  the  following  sentences  so  that  what 
is  now  the  independent  predication  will  be  expressed  in  (l)a  subordi- 
nate clause,  (2)  a  phrase,  (3)  a  single  word.  Follow  the  example  given 
above. 

1.  It  is  now  apparent  that  many  who  voted  for  the  bill  did  so  know- 
ing that  the  governor  would  surely  veto  it. 

2.  The  reason  for  their  action  was  that  voting  against  the  bill  would 
antagonize  the  labor  vote. 

3.  The  outcome  was  an  accusation  of  criminal  negligence  against 
him  which  led  to  a  suit  for  heavy  damages. 

4.  The  book  is  published  as  the  autobiography  of  a  young  girl,  who 
a  few  years  ago  was  a  child  prodigy  of  the  movies,  and  who  could  not 
possibly  have  written  in  such  a  finished  style. 

5.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  practice  of  publishers  in  having 
"ghost  writers"  whose  work  is  not  even  acknowledged  deceives  only  the 
most  ignorant  of  readers. 

6.  She  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  she  entered  college,  yet  she 
seemed  to  have  the  worldly  wisdom  of  one  twice  her  age. 

If  the  more  important  subordinate  idea  is  expressed  in  a  de- 
pendent predication,  others  of  less  relative  importance  should 
normally  be  put  in  phrases  or  words.  The  clause  is  generally 
more  emphatic  than  the  phrase.  The  overuse  of  dependent  predi- 
cations tends  to  put  all  secondary  ideas  on  the  same  level  and  to 
destroy  emphasis.  Revise  the  following: 

1 .  She  declared  that  he  is  a  man  who  is  benevolent  and  who  is  always 
helping  the  poor,  and  who  always  conceals  the  fact. 

2.  When  I  first  put  on  long  trousers  some  time  after  I  had  celebrated 
my  fourteenth  birthday,  I  felt  older  than  I  did  when  I  donned  the  olive 
drab  uniform,  which  I  put  on  when  I  was  twenty- two. 

3.  Because  the  hero,  who  is  otherwise  irreproachable,  neglects  to 
propose  to  the  girl  whom  he  rescues,  Mary  found  the  book  dull. 

4.  The  lecture  which  was  otherwise  interesting  was  spoiled  for  me 
by  the  stories,  which  were  old  and  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
subject,  and  which,  moreover,  were  badly  told. 

2.  upside-down  subordination.  The  tendency  of  careless 
writers  is  to  make  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  always  an  inde- 
pendent predication,  regardless  of  the  demands  of  emphasis. 
Often  this  is  followed  by  a  subordinate  clause  which  contains  the 
important  idea  of  the  sentence.  This,  which  is  commonly  referred 
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to  as  "upside-down  subordination,"  is  the  very  negation  of  the 
principle  of  emphasis. 

Examples 

1.  I  had  just  hung  up  the  telephone  when  I  remembered  that  I  had 
given  my  former  address  with  the  order. 

2.  I  arrived  at  the  station  just  in  time  to  see  the  rear  lights  of  the 
train  going  around  the  curve. 

3.  The  instructor  was  always  polite  and  good-natured,  although  he 
was  the  most  exacting  teacher  I  had. 

4.  Curiously  enough  the  thunder  and  lightning  continued  when  the 
fishing  was  the  best. 

5.  I  always  seem  to  have  bad  luck,  although  yesterday,  the  one  day 
in  weeks  that  I  was  fully  prepared,  I  was  called  on  to  recite. 

3.  anticipatory  subject.  Often  for  the  purpose  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  logical  subject  of  the  sentence,  it  is  withheld  and  becomes 
the  predicate  of  an  introductory  clause  with  the  subject  it,  there 
{used pronominal ly),  they  or  a  similar  indefinite  pronoun.  Instead  of 
saying,  "To  place  important  words  in  emphatic  positions  is  essen- 
tial," we  say  "It  is  essential  to  place  important  words  in  emphatic 
positions." 

This,  like  any  other  device  to  secure  emphasis  (see  Transposi- 
tion, page  275),  is  effective  only  when  it  strikes  the  reader  as 
unusual  or  exceptional.  Because  the  anticipatory  subject  is  in 
common  use  in  speaking,  the  unskillful  writer  uses  it  almost  con- 
stantly in  writing.  For  him  the  exceptional  and  hence  emphatic 
form  would  be  the  sentence  without  the  anticipatory  subject. 
In  speaking,  "To  argue  with  him  is  useless"  sounds  formal  or  even 
stilted:  the  colloquial  form  is  "It  is  useless  to  argue  with  him." 
But  the  habitual  use  of  the  latter  form  in  writing  is  destructive 
of  emphasis. 

Compare  the  sentences  in  each  of  the  following  pairs: 

1 .  There  are  many  people  who  go  to  symphonies  only  because  they 
are  "high-brow." 

Many  people  go  to  symphonies  only  because  they  are  "high- 
brow." 

2.  A  year  ago,  there  was  a  student  with  the  same  name  as  mine  in 
college. 

A  student  with  the  same  name  as  mine  was  in  college  a  year  ago. 
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3.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  Mars  may  be  inhabited. 
Some  evidence  points  to  the  possibility  that  Mars  may  be  in- 
habited. 

4.  It  is  always  the  truth  that  hurts. 
The  truth  always  hurts. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  speech  if  your  relatives  or  friends  are  in 
the  audience. 

The    presence   of  relatives   or   friends    in   the   audience   makes 
speech-making  more  difficult. 

6.  There  is  a  profound  difference  between  wit  and  humor. 
The  difference  between  wit  and  humor  is  profound. 

4.  the  balanced  sentence.  When  the  two  clauses  of  a  com- 
pound sentence  are  exactly  similar  in  construction,  so  that  each 
part  of  one  clause  has  its  equivalent  in  the  other,  we  have  what 
is  called  "balanced"  structure. 

In  peace,  children  bury  their  parents:  in  war,  parents  bury  their 
children. 

What  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
always  present.  _  Samucl  johnson. 

The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent, 
and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  _  Samuel  Johnson. 

It  [wealth]  is  heaped  up  with  resistless  energy  and  concentration; 
it  is  dissipated  in  broken  and  purposeless  profusion. 

—  Agnes  Repplier,  Points  of  Friction.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1920. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  Greeks  prided  themselves  on  being  the  degenerate  descendants 
of  gods,  we  on  being  the  very  creditable  descendants  of  monkeys.  The 
Romans  endeavored  to  preserve  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  past,  we 
to  anticipate  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  future. 

—  Dean  W.  R.  Inge,  "The  Idea  of  Progress,"  from  Outspoken  Essays.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1922.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the 
author. 

The  balanced  sentence  is  particularly  effective  in  expressing 
ideas  that  are  to  be  contrasted.  The  antithesis  in  thought  is  made 
more  striking  by  the  similarity  of  construction. 
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1.  To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine. 

2.  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath;  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
anger. 

3.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid. 

4.  Some  of  the  wisest  men  in  history  have  been  criticized  for  incon- 
sistency: most  of  the  greatest  fools  in  Christendom  might  be  praised  for 
constancy. 

5.  When  a  woman  sweeps,  man  flees:  when  a  man  sweeps,  woman 
dusts. 

6.  The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance:  the  virtue  of  adversity 
is  fortitude:  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New: 
which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the  clearer  revelation  of 
God's  favour.  _  Bacon?  «Qf  Adversity." 

The  effectiveness  of  the  balanced  structure  does  not  lie  wholly 
in  the  fact  that  it  aids  our  understanding.  It  is  due  partly  to  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  the  writer's  skill  in  presentation.  If  he  can 
convey  distinctly  contrasting  ideas  in  practically  the  same  words, 
the  element  of  surprise  heightens  the  pleasure.  The  sentences  in 
which  it  is  employed  are  easily  remembered.  But  like  any  other 
mechanical  device  in  writing,  it  must  be  used  with  moderation. 
The  overuse  of  balanced  structure  tends  to  give  an  impression  of 
artificiality.  The  writer  seems  more  concerned  about  the  form  of 
his  sentences  than  the  accuracy  or  importance  of  his  statements. 

Emphasis  by  Repetition 

There  is  the  widest  possible  difference  between  accidental 
repetition  and  intentional  repetition.  That  difference  consists  not 
so  much  in  the  contrast  of  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
produced  as  in  their  almost  opposite  effects  upon  the  reader. 
Accidental  repetition  manifests  itself  ordinarily  in  the  recurrence 
of  unimportant  words  or  phrases:  the  result  is  monotony  of  style. 
Intentional  repetition  is  the  deliberate  reiteration  of  key  words  or 
phrases:  the  result  is  a  heightened  emphasis. 

This  is  the  positive  side  of  intentional  repetition.  There  is  also  a 
negative  phase.  Students  have  often  been  told  to  avoid  repetition, 
the  reference,  of  course,  being  to  that  thoughtless  repetition  which 
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is  only  a  defect.  In  their  effort  to  carry  out  this  instruction,  they 
fall  into  the  use  of  awkward  constructions  and  weak  circumlocu- 
tions. On  this  subject,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  in  his  lectures 
to  Cambridge  students  has  the  following  amusing  and  instructive 
paragraph: 

"An  undergraduate  brings  me  an  essay  on  Byron.  In  an  essay 
on  Byron,  Byron  is  (or  ought  to  be)  mentioned  many  times.  I 
expect,  nay  exact,  that  Byron  shall  be  mentioned  again  and  again. 
But  my  undergraduate  has  a  blushing  sense  that  to  call  Byron 
Byron  twice  on  one  page  is  indelicate.  So  Byron,  after  starting 
bravely  as  Byron,  in  the  second  sentence  turns  into  'that  great 
but  unequal  poet'  and  thenceforward  I  have  as  much  trouble 
with  Byron  as  ever  Telemachus  with  Proteus  to  hold  and  pin 
him  back  to  his  proper  self.  Half-way  down  the  page  he  becomes 
'the  gloomy  master  of  Newstead,'  'the  apostle  of  scorn,'  'the  ex- 
Harrovian,  proud,  but  abnormally  sensitive  of  his  club-foot,' 
'the  martyr  of  Missolonghi,'  'the  pageantmonger  of  a  bleeding 
heart.'  Now  this  again  is  jargon.  It  does  not,  as  most  jargon  does, 
come  of  laziness;  but  it  comes  of  timidity,  which  is  worse.  In  lit- 
erature as  in  life  he  makes  himself  felt  who  not  only  calls  a  spade 
a  spade  but  has  the  pluck  to  double  spades  and  redouble."  x 

You  will  note  in  the  quotation  just  given  that  Sir  Arthur  prac- 
tices what  he  preaches.  Byron  is  used  nine  times  in  the  first  five 
sentences.  Below  are  other  examples  of  purposeful  repetition.  For 
examples  of  the  weak  sort  and  also  of  ineffective  circumlocution 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  Handbook. 

What  stands  in  the  way  is  not  a  machine  age,  but  the  survival  of  a 
pecuniary  age.  The  worker  is  tied  helplessly  to  the  machine,  and  our 
institutions  and  customs  are  invaded  and  eroded  by  the  machine,  only 
because  the  machine  is  harnessed  to  the  dollar. 

■ — John  Dewey,  "The  House  Divided  Against  Itself."  The  New  Republic,  April  24, 
1929.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

M.  Poincare's  apology  makes  a  very  unpleasant  book  —  in  fact  all 
these  apologies  are  unpleasant.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  fly  struggling  to 

1  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  "Interlude:  On  Jargon,"  from  On  the  Art  of  Writing. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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extricate  itself  from  a  spider's  web,  even  when  it  is  the  fly's  fault  that 
it  is  there,  and  even  when  the  fly  is  an  unpleasant  fly. 

—  Leonard  Woolf,  Essays  on  Literature,  History,  Politics,  etc.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1927.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

These  things  they  [students]  cannot  get  from  the  class-room  unless 
the  spirit  of  the  class-room  is  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  well  and  of  its 
life;  and  that  will  never  be  until  the  teacher  comes  out  of  the  class-room 
and  makes  himself  a  part  of  that  life. 

—  Woodrow  Wilson,  College  and  State.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1925.  Re- 
printed by  special  permission  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Emphasis  by  Excision 

In  the  discussion  of  sentence  length  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
short,  pithy  sentence  served  to  emphasize  the  thought  expressed. 
Examples  were  given  which  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  brevity. 
Likewise  within  the  sentence,  the  more  concise  expression,  where 
it  can  be  secured  without  loss  of  accuracy,  gives  greater  emphasis. 
Unnecessary  words,  diffuseness  of  expression,  are  in  themselves 
injurious  to  emphasis.  Prefer  ordinarily  the  phrase  to  the  clause, 
the  word  to  the  phrase,  unless  some  subtle  distinction  is  lost  by 
the  condensation.  For  example: 

You  ought  to  contribute  to  a  cause  which  is  of  such  great  worth. 
You  ought  to  contribute  to  a  cause  of  such  great  worth. 
You  ought  to  contribute  to  such  a  worthy  cause. 

Conciseness  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  and  the  expression 
become  so  condensed  as  to  demand  undue  concentration  by  the 
reader.1  To  tire  the  reader  is  a  sure  method  of  losing  his  interest. 
But  most  unrevised  writing  contains  (1)  indirect  expressions, 
(2)  "weight  words"  that  add  nothing  to  the  meaning  but  are 
used  merely  to  preserve  the  pattern  of  speech,  and  (3)  phrases 
that  are  definitely  tautological.  Following  are  a  few  examples  of 
these  three  categories  which  will  suggest  to  the  student  the  type 
of  expression  he  should  avoid. 

1  Mr.  Frederick  Bodmer  in  The  Loom  of  Language  (W.  W.  Norton  and  Company, 
New  York,  1944)  says,  "If  we  apply  a  few  fixed  rules  we  can  generally  reduce  a  prose 
paragraph  taken  at  random  from  any  English  classic  by  30  or  40  per  cent  without 
departing  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  meaning." 
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1.    INDIRECT  EXPRESSIONS 

1 .  As  soon  as  the  sun  had  set,  we  started  out  for  the  reed-beds  across 
the  lake. 

At  sunset,  we  started  out  for  the  reed-beds  across  the  lake. 

2.  During  the  time  that  I  was  in  Chicago,  I  met  many  former 
classmates. 

While  in  Chicago  (at  Chicago),  I  met  many  former  classmates. 

3.  There  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  it  is  justifiable  to  swear 
at  a  lady. 

One  circumstance  only  justifies  swearing  at  a  lady. 

4.  The  more  carefully  one  revises  his  work  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
words,  the  better  the  result  will  be  so  far  as  emphatic  style  is  concerned. 

Careful  revision  of  one's  work  to  eliminate  unnecessary  words 
produces  a  more  emphatic  style. 

2.    WEIGHT  WORDS 

1.  The  result  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I  had  expected 
(it  to  be). 

2.  There  is  only  one  reason  why  I  cannot  go,  (and  that  is)  I  cannot 
afford  it. 

3.  Never  (before  in  my  life)  had  I  been  put  in  such  an  embarrassing 
position. 

4.  The  two  sisters  looked  and  dressed  alike  but  they  were  markedly 
different  (in  character). 

5.  He  planned  to  prepare  himself  for  some  position  in  (the  line  of) 
industrial  economics. 

3.  tautological  phrases.  Such  expressions  as,  eight  (in 
number),  enormous  (in  size),  octagonal  (in  shape),  dark  red 
(in  color),  obstinate  (in  nature),  (the  case  of)  the  self-supporting 
student,  (about)  three  or  four,  (too)  beautiful,  will  call  to  mind 
the  type  of  expression  in  which  words  needlessly  repeat  the  idea 
and  thus  weaken  rather  than  enhance  the  style. 

Mastery  of  the  technique  of  writing  will  not  add  to  the  original- 
ity of  ideas,  but  it  may  greatly  increase  their  power  to  stir  the 
emotions  of  readers.  A  conscientious  effort  to  make  one's  expres- 
sion as  effective  as  possible  moreover  reacts  on  the  thought  process 
itself.  Just  as  incoherence  of  structure  is  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  incoherence  of  thought,  so  unemphatic  structure  is  an 
indication  that  nice  distinctions  of  value  have  not  been  made. 
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Progress  in  the  ability  to  emphasize  properly  the  various  elements 
of  an  idea  is  dependent  on  one's  ability  to  make  increasingly 
subtle  discriminations.  It  is  as  true  in  the  intellectual  world  as  it  is 
untrue  in  the  physical  that  man  by  taking  thought  can  add  a 
cubit  unto  his  stature. 

VII.  General  Exercises 

The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  various  faults  that  have 
been  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Analyze  each  sentence  to  discover 
the  fault  or  faults  it  contains.  Revise  it:  rewrite  it  in  as  many  cor- 
rect forms  as  possible. 

1 .  Those  who  like  Alderman  Schwartz  believe  in  the  spoils  system 
always  work  the  hardest  in  a  campaign. 

2.  If  unwilling  to  walk  so  far  after  dark,  a  taxicab  can  always  be 
hired. 

3.  Rising  early  in  the  morning,  the  view  is  well  worth  getting  up  for. 

4.  During  haying  I  was  too  tired,  too  sore,  too  sunburned,  too  ready 
"to  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

5.  Nicotine  is  a  poison  to  the  body,  a  drug  to  the  mind,  and  results 
in  the  gradual  deterioration  of  both  body,  mind,  and  morals. 

6.  The  room  was  full  of  pleasant  disorder,  by  which  I  mean  that 
there  was  nothing  much  out  of  place  but  books  and  pipes  strewn  about 
in  a  way  as  showed  that  the  owner  was  not  a  precise  old  maid. 

7.  My  father  was  a  local  magnate  and  for  many  years  our  house 
was  a  meeting  place  for  all  matters  of  importance  in  the  vicinity. 

8.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  with  the  William- 
son prize,  some  very  good  offers  of  jobs,  and  many  symptoms  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

9.  At  that  time  Calhoun  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  also  the  superior 
officer  of  all  the  army,  so  the  army  officers  naturally  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  lakes,  on  the  shore  of  which  is  a  tablet  marking  the  spot 
where  stood  the  first  Protestant  mission  to  the  Sioux  Indians. 

10.  There  are  two  routes  to  Spain;  they  are  the  Atlantic  route  and 
the  dream  route. 

1 1 .  Often  one  must  arise  an  hour  earlier,  but  a  job  may  depend  on 
the  sacrifice  of  a  little  sleep. 

12.  Some  men's  consciences  will  let  them  go  to  church  Sunday 
morning  and  play  cards  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  me. 

13.  You  remember  the  flower  twines  around  the  seal  in  our  State 
flag,  and  in  the  State  House  the  architect  has  put  it  into  many  designs, 
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best  seen  at  the  top,  which  we  call  the  capital,  of  the  pillars  in  the 
building  inside  and  out. 

14.  She  thought  herself  superior  to  her  classmates,  which  did  not 
endear  her  to  them. 

15.  Pasteurization  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  milk  bottles 
in  a  water  bath  until  the  temperature  of  the  milk  reaches  170°  F.  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  at  this  temperature  for  twenty  minutes. 

16.  After  following  his  talk  for  half  an  hour,  the  lecture  became 
tedious,  and  we  would  have  liked  to  leave  the  room  but  did  not  dare. 

17.  Modern  men's  clothing  is  not  half  as  picturesque,  though  more 
convenient,  than  our  great  grandfathers. 

18.  Some  of  these  laborers  were  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  they  had 
to  work  out  in  the  ditch  both  summer  and  winter  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

19.  Now  and  then  the  shrill  voice  of  a  mother  calling  her  children 
covered  with  dirt  into  the  house,  and  then  to  complete  it  all,  the  roar  of 
an  elevated  train  as  it  comes  around  the  bend  is  heard. 

20.  There  were  only  twenty  vacant  places  but  these  had  all  bought 
tickets. 

21.  All  things  considered,  it  seemed  best  to  openly  negotiate  with 
with  him,  rather  than  trying  to  get  an  advantage  of  him  by  underhand 
means. 

22.  Bowlegs  are  common  in  children  who  have  rickets,  and  par- 
ticularly if  allowed  to  walk  while  the  bones  are  soft. 

23.  Now  twenty  years  afterward  came  the  purchase  of  his  large 
estate  when  he  became  a  great  landowner,  and  all  the  land  east  of  the 
river  for  fifteen  miles  was  his  land,  but  west  of  the  river  it  belonged  to 
several  different  owners. 

24.  He  had  trained  himself  in  writing  effectively  and  to  speak  as 
carefully  as  he  wrote. 

25.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  anyone,  who  drives  a  car  that  has  not 
had  some  interesting  experience. 

26.  In  the  center  of  the  park  is  a  lake  on  which  twenty  or  thirty 
ducks  swim  during  the  summer,  when  the  lake  is  open,  and  in  winter 
it  becomes  a  principal  skating  rink  of  the  city. 

27.  Miss  Brown  sang  while  her  sister  spoke  a  piece. 

28.  Vivian,  who  had  read  too  many  sentimental  novels,  fell  in  love; 
her  lover,  though  apparently  an  honest  man,  deserted  her  and  married 
a  widow  who  had  a  large  income. 

29.  After  many  weeks  of  careful  nursing  by  his  friends  of  the  under- 
world, the  criminal's  life  and  both  his  hands  were  saved,  though  his 
wrists  were  terribly  deformed,  and  it  was  only  by  this  deformity,  when 
he  was  killed  as  a  bandit  many  years  later,  that  he  was  identified. 

30.  Because  something  appears  beautiful  and  desirable,  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence  that  it  is  such. 
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31.  He  forgets  the  gratitude  that  he  owes  to  those  who  helped  all  his 
companions  and  his  uncle  in  particular. 

32.  Once  when  the  explorers  were  hungry  they  found  a  buffalo 
mired  in  a  great  marsh  just  in  time  to  save  their  lives,  and  at  another 
time  reaching  an  Indian  village,  deserted  for  the  yearly  hunt,  but  where 
they  found  some  Indian  corn. 

33.  I  love  going  out  into  the  woods  and  to  be  alone  with  Nature  amid 
beautiful  scenery. 

34.  My  father  says  that  I  can  go  to  camp,  so  I  will  be  leaving  some 
day  next  week. 

35.  My  mother  was  always  requiring  me  to  wipe  my  feet,  wash  my 
hands,  hang  up  my  coat,  and  many  other  minor  details. 

36.  If  I  think  of  mail  coaches,  I  can  almost  see  them  rambling  down 
an  open  prairie  with  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  rising  after  them,  a  band  of 
Indians  in  hot  pursuit. 

37.  He  has  lived  west  all  his  life  so  knows  everything  about  western 
things. 

38.  The  greatest  advance  of  modern  science,  it  looks  to  me,  is  know- 
ing about  bacteria,  and  especially  how  to  control  their  actions  for 
good,  as  for  instance  when  you  use  them  in  fermentation  or  to  purify 
water. 

39.  Her  teeth  like  the  stars  came  out  at  night. 

40.  I  had  taken  this  course  only  one  quarter  when  I  felt  my  ability 
to  speak  French  improving. 

41.  While  I  would  like  to  be  an  actress,  I  think  there  are  enough 
actresses  to  supply  the  need,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  other  pro- 
fessions which  yield  more  money. 

42.  Congress  was  well  disposed  and  the  president  in  favor  of  the  new 
measure. 

43.  We  find  that  in  the  consideration  of  past  events  and  thoughts 
there  is  a  certain  gain  to  be  realized  in  its  steadying  influence  upon 
modern  conditions. 

44.  He  has  some  faults  from  which  I  am  free  and  dislike  them  very 
much. 

45.  One  of  the  pleasant  things  about  our  state  is  its  numerous  lakes, 
which  are  very  inviting  and  where  we  love  to  go  in  summer. 

46.  Some  persons  may  find  a  lot  of  meaning  in  a  given  line  of  verse, 
which  is  meaningless  to  many  others  who  have  not  experienced  what  the 
lines  convey. 

47.  Years  ago  when  the  river  had  been  dragged  for  Mr.  Flynn,  the 
body  that  was  found  must  have  been  a  false  identity,  and  the  regrets, 
the  funeral,  the  wasted  life  of  Mrs.  Flynn  make  it  all  the  more  tragic. 

48.  All  the  Indians  who  lived  in  one  village  belonged  to  the  same 
band,  which  means  thev  were  related  or  connected  with  one  another. 
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49.  You  have  to  choose  either  four  years  of  one  language  or  elect 
two  years'  additional  work  in  some  language  you  have  studied. 

50.  Hiking  is  as  much  fun  in  my  estimation  as  others  might  consider 
a  show  or  dance. 

51.  He  was  the  heaviest  of  all  the  other  candidates  for  the  team. 

52.  When  puffed  up  well  and  brown  over  the  top,  remove  from  the 
oven  and  serve  immediately. 

53.  The  state  has  made  a  law  that  every  child  under  sixteen  years,  or 
until  he  is  ready  for  the  high  school,  must  go  to  school,  and  they  begin 
to  go  when  six  years  old. 

54.  I  advised  him  deliberately  to  do  his  best. 

55.  I  saw  my  old  friend  Johnson  again  by  mere  chance  when  I  was 
in  New  York  recently,  walking  down  Broadway  and  reading  a  news- 
paper. 

56.  He  is  as  young  or  younger  than  I. 

57.  Every  man  must  wear  his  drill  suit,  his  knapsack,  and  report 
promptly  at  ten. 

58.  One  of  the  hardest  things  for  me,  and  which  I  sometimes  give 
up  in  despair,  is  to  work  when  I  should  prefer  loafing. 

59.  The  lesson  assigned  must  be  prepared  by  everyone,  or  he  must 
be  excused  from  reciting  before  class. 

60.  Being  more  scared  than  hurt,  the  driver  of  the  car  went  on  after 
picking  the  little  boy  up  and  making  sure  that  he  had  no  broken  bones. 

61.  He  was  senator  during  the  early  period  and  got  the  railroad 
grants  from  Congress  which  made  their  building  a  success. 

62.  People  on  a  streetcar  let  their  thoughts  wander,  and  suddenly 
their  masks  are  lifted  and  we  see  behind  the  veil. 

63.  The  art  perfected  by  the  college  student  of  sleeping  through  class 
with  various  disturbing  noises  ringing  in  his  ears,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  voice  of  the  instructor,  should  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  his 
culture-loving  wife  drags  him  to  the  opera  in  later  years. 

64.  She  was  so  astonished  when  she  heard  her  name  called  as  they 
had  promised  her  there  would  be  no  after-dinner  speeches. 

65.  In  winter  the  trapper  goes  to  sleep  many  nights  with  the  howl  of 
wolves  in  his  ears,  surrounded  by  snow  many  feet  high  and  the  ther- 
mometer down  below  zero. 

66.  If  a  fact  does  not  fit  your  theory,  discard  it. 

67.  The  Puritans  did  not  like  the  religious  persecution  in  England; 
so  they  went  to  Holland;  but  Holland  was  too  foreign  for  them;  so  they 
went  to  America;  and  here  they  established  a  colony  that  was  English 
but  that  did  not  have  religious  persecution,  at  least  not  for  Puritans. 

68.  She  hoped  he  would  pass  in  all  his  courses,  but  he  only  passed 
in  one. 

69.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  old  fiddler  used  to  play  on  the 
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street  outside  the  railway  station,  hoping  to  pick  up  a  few  coins,  and 
indeed  his  hopes  were  justified. 

70.  What  with  having  all  his  desires  gratified,  his  world  must  have 
been  colored  a  rosy  hue. 

71.  Races,  fox  hunts,  revolutions,  desperate  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters, is  the  kind  of  action  I  like  in  a  novel. 

72.  It  had  a  fine  outlook  and  so  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
camping-ground. 

73  When  you  work  hard,  it  makes  you  very  tired  by  the  time  night 
comes. 

74.  Across  the  river  I  could  see  two  trains  moving;  they  seemed  to  be 
going  at  about  the  same  rate  of  speed,  but  finally  one  of  them  caught 
up  to  and  then  passed  the  other. 

75.  The  present  generation,  like  all  younger  generations,  being  a 
wise  generation,  which  sincerely  believes  it  knows  everything,  even 
more  than  its  respected  parents  and  professors. 

76.  His  poems,  Chicago,  and  Fog  are  two  very  fascinating  poems,  that 
is  in  my  opinion. 

77.  He  said  that  he  had  been  angry  and  explained  calmly  what  had 
irritated  him. 

78.  Tuberculosis  of  the  neck  glands  is  caused  by  drinking  raw  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows  or  infected  tonsils. 

79.  They  must  attend  church  services  at  stated  times  and  they  must 
at  all  times  be  virtuous,  kind,  just,  and  all  other  virtues  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary. 

80.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  have,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  a  great  aid  to  farmers. 

81.  When  ready  for  the  party,  you  could  not  tell  her  from  her 
daughter. 

82.  Due  to  no  fault  of  mine,  I  am  shunned  by  my  neighbors  and 
my  friends  ignore  me. 

83.  There  are  always  students  who  doubt  the  instructor,  who  watch 
hawkeyed  for  every  trifling  slip,  and  the  instructor  must  have  a  stiff 
backbone  to  stand  up  under  the  downpour  of  questions  which  his 
"intellectual"  students  ask  him. 

84.  When  short  in  stature,  if  slender,  your  carriage  may  make  you 
look  distinctly  regal. 

85.  After  writing  him  about  it  his  original  letter  was  found  and  was 
discovered  to  contain  all  the  information  asked  for. 

86.  The  study  of  botany  takes  one  outdoors,  and  you  get  to  know  the 
flowers. 

87.  It  had  been  planned  to  build  a  fire  down  by  the  river  for  the 
picnic  but  the  rain  had  made  the  ground  too  damp  to  sit  on,  so  upon  a 
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kind  invitation  from  the  Smiths  everybody  adjourned  to  their  backyard 
where  chairs  were  provided  and  dry  wood  furnished  for  a  fire. 

88.  He  is  one  of  those  people  who  is  always  taking  the  joy  out  of  life. 

89.  The  reason  for  discharging  him  was  caused  by  his  unwarranted 
absence  from  work. 

90.  Thus,  through  his  avarice,  his  honor  as  well  as  his  property  and 
business  enterprises  were  gone. 

91.  I  was  so  excited  over  my  piano,  for  which  for  years  I  had  been 
longing. 

92.  The  pool  of  sorrow  stored  in  the  heart's  deep  well  is  not  reached 
by  the  buckets  we  lower  of  human  speech. 

93.  This  weather-beaten,  grizzled  specimen  of  seafaring  life  often 
quoted  Keats  from  memory,  and  I  often  wondered  what  poetic  fancies 
of  his  own  lay  unexpressed  behind  his  bright  blue  eyes. 

94.  We  both  realized  that  although  to  go  forward  involved  peril,  to 
retreat  meant  certain  death,  as  I  have  said. 

95.  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  good  for  all  growing  things;  therefore 
the  child  should  be  kept  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible. 

96.  The  audience  began  hissing  and  to  leave  the  theater. 

97.  Criminals  over  thirty  years  old  who  have  committed  more  than 
one  crime  are  sent  to  the  state  prison,  but  the  reformatory  awaits  the 
others. 

98.  John  hit  Rob  a  terrific  blow,  but  he  was  not  angry  at  him;  he 
said  they  were  only  practicing  and  he  had  not  meant  to  do  it. 

99.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bailey  and  Wild,  both  of  the  school  board,  spent 
last  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  building  visiting  teachers  and  looking 
over  parts  that  need  repairs. 

100.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  brawn  and  speed,  a 
blazing,  raging  tackle  on  the  football  field,  six  feet,  two  inches  tall,  the 
game  heart  of  one  of  the  gamest  athletes  ever  produced  in  college 
circles,  was  tackled  and  brought  low  by  Death,  the  most  invincible  ol 
"triple  threats." 

The  point  of  view  emphasized  throughout  this  chapter  is  that  a 
sentence  normally  exists  only  as  part  of  a  paragraph,  that  it  is 
good  or  bad  according  to  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  the 
paragraph.  Isolated  sentences  can  illustrate  only  the  most  obvious 
errors  of  sentence  structure.  In  order  to  study  the  excellences  of 
sentences  as  well  as  their  more  subtle  defects,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  them  in  context.  The  student  should  examine  the  sen- 
tence structure  of  the  illustrations  cited  in  the  other  chapters  of 
the  book. 


chapter  v  The  Word 


I.  By  Way  of  Introduction 
Nature  of  Words 

Words  are  symbols  —  signs,  that  is,  of  something  other  than 
themselves.  Our  national  flag  is  a  symbol  because,  without  in  the 
least  resembling  the  United  States  of  America,  it  stands  for  it. 
Similarly  the  word  house,  without  in  the  least  resembling  a 
wooden  or  stucco  or  brick  structure,  stands  for  it,  calls  it  to  our 
mind.  House  stands  for  what  it  does  merely  because,  as  speakers 
of  the  English  language,  we  have  agreed  that  it  shall  do  so.  An- 
other word  would  have  done  just  as  well  if  we  had  so  agreed. 
A  house  to  a  Frenchman  is  not  house  but  maison;  and  that  is  an 
accident  too;  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  anything  else. 

A  written  word,  closely  regarded,  is  a  symbol  of  a  symbol.  It 
stands  first  of  all  for  a  certain  sound,  which  all  persons  speaking 
the  language  it  belongs  to  are  familiar  with;  and  this  sound,  in 
turn,  stands  for  the  thing  itself —  sometimes  an  idea  in  the  mind, 
sometimes  a  physical  object  in  a  physical  world.1 

Hazards  in  the  Use  of  Words 

The  fact  that  words  are  mere  symbols  of  things,  and  not  the 
things  themselves,  makes  them  the  cause  of  frequent  misunder- 

1  It  is  true  that  some  words,  by  their  sound  when  spoken,  resemble  in  varying 
degree  the  things  for  which  they  stand  —  screech,  for  example,  or  hum,  or  yelp  —  and 
in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  are  not  merely  arbitrary  symbols.  But  such  words,  at  least 
292 
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standing.  If  only  we  could  use  things  instead  of  words!  So,  it  seems, 
thought  some  professors  of  the  Academy  of  Logado,  and  boldly 
sponsored  the  idea,  though  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  so  doing  they 
had  in  view  certain  ends  of  their  own  not  wholly  related  to  prob- 
lems of  understanding. 

"The  project,"  says  our  authority,  "was  a  scheme  for  entirely 
abolishing  all  words  whatsoever;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great 
advantage  in  point  of  health,  as  well  as  brevity.  For  it  is  plain  that 
every  word  we  speak  is,  in  some  degree,  a  diminution  of  our 
lungs  by  corrosion,  and  consequently  contributes  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  our  lives.  An  expedient  was  therefore  offered,  that  since 
words  are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as  were  necessary  to 
express  the  particular  business  they  are  to  discourse  on.  And  this 
invention  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  to  the  great  ease  as 
well  as  health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction  with 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to  raise  a  rebellion, 
unless  they  might  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  speak  with  their 
tongues,  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers:  such  constant 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  science  are  the  common  people.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by  things;  which  has  only  this 
inconvenience  attending  it,  that  if  a  man's  business  be  very  great, 
and  of  various  kinds,  he  must  be  obliged  in  proportion  to  carry 
a  greater  bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford 
one  or  two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.  I  have  often  beheld  two 
of  these  sages  almost  sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  packs,  like 
pedlars  among  us;  who,  when  they  meet  in  the  street,  would  lay 
down  their  loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  conversation  for  an 
hour  together;  then  put  up  their  implements,  help  each  other  to 
resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their  leave."  1 

All  this  of  course  is  fantasy;  and  in  real  life  the  best  we  can  do 
is  to  use  the  symbols  provided  for  us  by  our  mother  tongue,  and 

in  a  developed  language,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  that  they  are  in  all  cases 
partly  arbitrary  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  things  they  stand  for  are  differently 
named  in  different  languages. 

1  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  Part  III,  Chap.  5. 
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use  them,  if  we  possibly  can,  in  exactly  the  meanings  that  will 
be  attached  to  them  by  those  to  whom  we  speak  and  for  whom 
we  write. 

These  meanings  we  learn  mainly  through  the  varied  relations 
with  our  fellow  men  in  which  language  is  employed.  When  such 
ordinary  experience  leaves  us  in  doubt  regarding  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  we  can  turn  for  help  to  a  good  dictionary,  where  we 
shall  find  recorded,  with  care  and  accuracy,  the  various  ways  in 
which  speakers  and  writers  before  us  have  seen  fit  to  use  it. 

Still,  in  practice,  such  resources  put  together  are  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  misunderstandings.  Proof  enough  of  this,  if  proof  were 
needed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  frequency  with  which  we  find  our- 
selves saying  or  hearing  such  things  as  "I  don't  quite  understand" 
—  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  —  "But  I  had  no  idea  that 
was  what  you  had  in  mind."  Every  teacher  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  give  an  assignment  in  terms  so  unmistakable  that  everyone 
in  the  class  will  know  perfectly  what  is  wanted.  Political  words 
and  phrases,  as  everyone  is  aware,  are  likely  to  cause  endless 
confusion  —  such  expressions  as  liberty,  equality,  democracy, 
socialism,  social  security,  social  justice,  equality  of  opportunity, 
free  enterprise,  freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear.  You  are 
convinced,  you  say,  that  such  and  such  an  action  is  undemocratic: 
be  sure  before  next  you  argue  the  question  that  you  and  youi 
opponent  agree  in  advance  as  to  just  what  you  understand  by 
the  word  —  or  at  any  rate  as  to  what  the  term  is  to  mean  in  your 
discussion.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  your  notions 
about  it  differ;  you  may  even  find  that  once  you  have  sharply 
defined  it  you  no  longer  have  anything  to  argue  about. 

Abuse  of  Words 

The  abuse  of  words  is  their  employment  to  name  things  with 
which  they  do  not  correspond.  It  is  —  to  take  examples  from 
regions  that  really  matter  —  to  call  injustice  by  the  name  of 
justice,  dishonesty  by  the  name  of  honesty,  crooked  behavior  by 
the  name  of  fair  dealing,  political  corruption  by  the  name  of 
personal  loyalty,  folly  by  the  name  of  wisdom.  Dr.  Johnson  once 
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remarked  in  behalf  of  the  seducer  of  a  woman  that  at  least  the 
man  had  not  corrupted  his  victim's  mind  by  describing  their 
conduct  as  right.  Honorable  men  try  to  use  words  correctiy; 
if  the  word  they  use  to  name  an  object  or  condition  does  not 
suggest  to  their  hearer  that  object  or  condition,  exactly  as  it  is, 
the  fault  will  lie  in  their  ignorance,  not  in  their  intention. 

But  not  all  men  are  honorable,  and  dishonorable  men  some- 
times find  it  profitable  to  abuse  words.  Though  they  may  know 
perfectly  well  what  the  terms  they  use  mean,  they  are  ready  to 
apply  them  —  in  order  to  further  their  own  selfish  ends  —  to 
things  with  which  they  do  not  correspond.  The  common,  everyday  liar, 
though  a  true  member  of  the  class,  is  not  without  companions 
more  outwardly  respectable.  What  do  we  ordinarily  mean  by 
demagogue  but  an  unscrupulous  statesman  who  represents  political 
values,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  are  not,  and  of  course  in  so 
doing  abuses  words? 

However,  to  call  attention  to  the  abuse  of  words,  in  the  sense 
defined,  is  to  step  outside  the  subject  of  this  chapter  altogether. 
What  is  involved  is  not  skill,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, but  uprightness  of  character;  and  that  is  a  question  not 
of  language  or  of  rhetoric  but  of  ethics. 

II.  How  to  Know  Words 

A.    ACQUIRING    A    VOCABULARY 

The  Importance  of  Words 

Without  command  of  a  fairly  wide  vocabulary,  good  speaking 
or  writing  is  impossible.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  hear 
people  exclaim,  "I  know  what  it  is  I  mean,  but  I  can't  find  words 
to  express  it."  The  student  soon  observes  that  he  must  have  not 
only  something  to  say  but  also  language  in  which  to  say  it. 

The  Way  to  Words 

The  process  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary  is  in  part  formal  and  in 
part  informal.  With  most  of  us  it  is  probably  in  the  main  informal. 
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We  are  continually  absorbing  words  from  books,  from  lectures, 
from  daily  conversation.  Sudden  curiosity  about  a  term  may 
lead  us  to  inquire  about  it  or  to  look  it  up  in  a  dictionary;  but 
even  this  touch  of  formality  is  exceptional.  It  is  with  our  words 
as  with  our  friends:  as  a  rule  we  come  to  know  them  little  by 
little,  hardly  realizing  when  or  how.  A  new  expression  puzzles 
us;  when  we  hear  or  see  it  again,  something  of  its  strangeness  is 
gone;  by  the  time  we  have  met  it  a  dozen  times  we  have  managed 
to  guess  its  meaning.  True,  we  are  occasionally  badly  mistaken 
by  our  half-conscious  inference;  but  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long 
run  we  are  right. 

This  informal  absorption  of  words  from  mere  living  and  from 
reading  is  much  the  greatest  single  agency  in  the  building  up  of 
a  vocabulary.  Especially,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  mas- 
tery over  many  words  is  hardly  conceivable  without  long  and 
thoughtful  acquaintance  with  literature.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  add  to  the  normal  process  and  to  aid  it  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

1.  by  translation  from  a  foreign  tongue.  Anyone  who  has 
tried  to  express  in  English  the  exact  substance  and  spirit  of 
a  passage  from  a  French  or  a  Latin  author  knows  how  useful 
the  exercise  may  be  in  extending  his  vocabulary.  He  is  about 
to  render,  let  us  say,  the  adjective  mechant,  and  the  only  corre- 
spondent term  that  comes  to  his  mind  —  wicked  —  he  sees  at 
once  is  unsatisfactory.  Now  begins  his  search  for  the  right  English 
expression.  His  French-English  dictionary  offers  him  bad,  wretched, 
worthless,  wicked,  dishonest,  sorry,  paltry,  ill-natured,  mischievous, 
malicious,  wayward,  naughty,  unkind.  In  the  end,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, and  perhaps  after  looking  up  some  of  the  English 
words  in  an  English  dictionary,  he  decides  on  wayward  as  nearest 
to  his  author's  intention.  He  has  at  last  completed  his  task  of 
translating  mechant,  but  very  likely  that  is  not  all,  for  in  the  process 
of  doing  so  he  may  well  have  added  new  meanings  of  words,  or 
new  shades  of  meaning,  possibly  even  a  new  word  or  two,  to  his 
resources  in  English  speech. 

2.  by  attention  to  the  vocabulary  of  special  subjects. 
Nearly  everyone  has  noticed,  whether  his  vocabulary  is  limited 
or  extensive,  that  when  certain  subjects  arise,  even  subjects  of 
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general  interest,  he  must  for  sheer  lack  of  words  either  remain 
silent  or  burden  his  listeners  with  vague,  unexpressive  terms. 
One  person  notices  this  when  he  wants  to  explain  his  admiration 
for  a  short  story  or  play;  another  when  he  tries  to  convey  his  dis- 
like for  a  piece  of  music;  another  when  a  companion  describes  the 
picturesque  qualities  of  a  Swiss  village  and  he  wishes  to  match 
such  impressions  with  similar  ones  of  his  own.  Each  has  ideas 
and  emotions,  but  words  he  cannot  find.  It  means  little  to  say 
only  that  the  play  was  "interesting"  or  that  it  "didn't  drag"; 
that  the  music  was  "tiresome"  or  that  it  "didn't  sound  right"; 
or  that  a  certain  village  was  "pretty"  or  "delightful."  The  defect 
in  the  instances  named  is  of  course  at  bottom  a  defect  in  general 
culture,  and  the  basic  remedy  is  clear.  Still  a  person  who  seriously 
wishes  to  expand  his  powers  of  expression  in  a  particular  field 
may  be  advised  to  concentrate  his  reading  for  a  period  upon 
the  field  in  question.  He  cannot  read  thoughtfully  even  a  single 
book  of  literary  criticism,  or  of  musical  criticism,  or  of  descriptiv e 
sketches,  without  receiving  definite  and  notable  additions  to  his 
capacities  for  self-expression  in  the  directions  represented. 

3.  by  the  use  of  special  wordbooks.  The  dictionary,  through 
its  lists  of  synonyms  and  its  discussions  of  nearly  related  terms, 
will  often  suggest  a  needed  word  and  thus  add  quite  definitely  to 
one's  vocabulary.  More  particularly  adapted  to  this  use,  however, 
are  the  thesaurus  and  the  book  of  synonyms.  A  thesaurus  (liter- 
ally, treasury)  of  the  English  language  is  a  logical  classification  of 
English  words  and  phrases.  If,  for  example,  one  tries  to  charac- 
terize a  social  function  that  has  struck  him  as  the  opposite  of 
simple  and  unpretentious,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  find  just  the  word  he 
wants,  he  can  turn  with  some  confidence  to  Roget's  Thesaurus  of 
English  Words  and  Phrases.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  consists 
of  an  elaborate  index  to  the  classified  lists  of  words.  He  thinks  of 
a  word  that  somewhere  nearly  expresses  his  meaning  —  showy. 
Turning  to  this  word  in  the  index  he  finds  the  following  entries, 
representing  different  senses  or  applications  of  the  expression  and 
directing  the  reader  to  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  work: 
"color  428,"  "beauty  845,"  "ornament  847,"  "ostentatious  882." 
Of  these  ostentatious  seems  the  closest  to  his  idea,  and  he  turns  to 
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section  882.  Here  under  the  heading  "Ostentation"  are  groups 
of  nouns,  of  verbs,  of  adjectives,  and  of  adverbs.  The  groups  of 
adjectives  include  the  following  expressions:  ostentatious,  showy, 
dashing,  pretentious,  jaunty,  grand,  pompous,  palatial,  high-sounding, 
turgid,  garish,  gaudy,  gaudy  as  a  peacock,  gaudy  as  a  butterfly,  gaudy  as  a 
tulip,  flaunting,  flashing,  flaming,  glittering,  gay;  splendid,  magnificent, 
sumptuous;  theatrical,  dramatic,  spectacular,  ceremonial,  ritual;  solemn, 
stately,  majestic,  formal,  stiff,  ceremonious,  punctilious,  starched;  in  best 
bib  and  tucker,  in  Sunday  best.  Moreover,  two  other  sections  of  the 
work  are  referred  to  for  further  development  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  idea.  Among  these  numerous  words  and  phrases  may  be  the 
precise  expression  desired.  The  weakness  of  such  a  thesaurus  is 
that  although  it  supplies  words  it  does  not  supply  their  meanings 
and  associations.  Here  one  may  find  help  in  a  second  type  of 
wordbook.  The  recent  Webster's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  (1942), 
for  example,  distinguishes  carefully,  in  numerous  instances,  the 
meanings  and  uses  of  related  words.  Allen's  Synonyms  and  Antonyms, 
though  not  directly  concerned  with  the  meanings  of  words,  marks 
them  as  "affected,"  "archaic,"  "bookish,"  "colloquial,"  "euphe- 
mistic," "formal,"  "learned,"  "literary,"  "obsolete,"  "rare," 
"rhetorical,"  "stilted,"  "vulgar,"  etc.,  and  so  assists  one  materi- 
ally in  their  proper  use.  In  addition  to  its  special  features,  the 
second  type  of  book  performs  much  the  same  service  as  the  first. 

4.    BY  DELIBERATE  SYSTEMATIC  CONQUEST  OF  UNFAMILIAR  WORDS. 

The  student  who  each  day  makes  it  a  point  to  master  three  new 
words  will  in  the  course  of  a  year  distinctly  heighten  the  level  of  his 
speech.  The  mechanical  nature  of  the  practice  will  cease  to  annoy 
him  as  he  acquires  the  tact  to  choose  only  such  expressions  as  will 
be  of  real  use  to  him,  especially  words  and  phrases  which  have 
their  home  at  the  center  of  the  language  —  such  words,  for  ex- 
ample, as  latent,  tacit,  utilitarian,  subtle,  magnetic,  fallacy,  disparage, 
mandatory,  gusto,  appreciable,  superfluous,  hypothesis,  discriminate,  de- 
plore, porous,  ordeal.  The  place  for  him  to  seek  such  expressions  is, 
of  course,  not  the  dictionary,  but  life.  He  will  meet  with  them 
in  the  business  of  the  classroom  and  the  laboratory,  in  the  periodi- 
cals he  examines,  and  above  all  in  the  works  of  general  literature 
which  he  reads.  The  habit  of  writing  down  such  words  (with 
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clear  indication  of  their  meanings),  and  of  frequently  reviewing 
them,  will  be  readily  formed  by  the  student  who  is  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  this  discipline. 

The  employment  of  any  one  or  of  all  of  these  special  devices 
has  two  results.  It  adds  definitely  to  the  student's  vocabulary, 
and  it  accustoms  him  to  close  scrutiny  of  language. 

Exercises.  1.  Note  all  the  words  in  the  specimen  reprinted  above, 
pages  133-138,  whose  meaning  you  do  not  know.  What  conclusion 
do  you  reach  regarding  your  vocabulary  in  the  region  concerned? 

2.  Write  down  a  list  of  all  the  words  you  know  which  are  related  to 
one  of  the  following  concepts:  pleasure,  sorrow,  reverence,  freedom, 
caution.  By  reference  to  a  large  dictionary,  to  a  thesaurus,  and  to  a  book 
of  synonyms,  add  to  your  original  list  other  words  of  similar  meaning 
which  you  think  should  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  an  educated  man, 
but  which  you  did  not  think  of  or  did  not  know. 

3.  In  the  final  draft  of  your  next  composition  make  it  a  point  to  use 
accurately  and  appropriately  three  or  more  valuable  words  which  you 
cannot  recall  having  used  before,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 

B.    STANDARDS    IN    WORDS 

In  one  interesting  respect  words  are  surprisingly  like  clothes. 

Clothes  we  wear  according  to  the  occasion.  For  extra-formal 
affairs  we  don  extra-formal  clothes;  for  business,  business  clothes; 
for  sports,  sport  clothes;  for  rough  labor,  blue  denim  overalls, 
it  may  be,  and  leather  coats;  for  lounging  about  the  house,  the 
most  utterly  comfortable  garments  we  can  get  our  hands  on. 
What  we  do  not  do  —  or  do  at  our  peril  —  is  wear  smoking  jack- 
ets to  afternoon  receptions,  or  slacks  to  the  Sunday  sermon. 

Exactly  so  it  is  with  words.  Words  fall  into  widely  different 
classes  according  to  the  level  on  which  they  may  be  appropriately 
used.  What  is  suitable  in  casual  conversation  with  intimates 
may  be  out  of  place  in  a  magazine  article;  what  would  be  faultless 
in  an  address  by  a  business  executive  to  his  associates  may  be  alto- 
gether beneath  the  dignity  of  a  formal  oration  —  such  a  speech, 
for  instance,  as  Lincoln's  at  Gettysburg.  A  highly  cultivated 
scholar,  addressing  other  scholars  recently  in  an  informal  way, 
remarked,  "I'm  crazy  about  California,"  and  doubtless  everyone 
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present  thought  how  humanly  natural  was  the  expression  — 
as  well  as  the  sentiment;  yet  it  is  unthinkable  that  this  same 
scholar  would  ever  use  "crazy,"  in  the  sense  he  here  used  it,  if 
he  were  expressing  himself  in  formal  writing. 

"Formal  writing":  the  phrase  is  a  useful  one,  for  it  indicates  the 
level  of  style  in  which  the  student  of  composition  is  especially 
interested.  It  is  the  level  that  is  normally  expected  when  one  is 
giving  serious  expression  to  his  ideas  or  feelings,  and  especially 
when  he  is  addressing  himself  not  to  individuals  or  special  groups 
but  to  the  general  public. 

When  one  writes  thus  formally,  he  is  under  obligation  to  pre- 
serve a  dignity  in  his  choice  of  words  that  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  his  mood  and  purpose.  He  must  avoid  slang.  He 
must  avoid  such  new  words  and  phrases,  or  such  new  uses  of  old 
ones,  as  have  no  standing  in  the  language  —  expressions  and  uses, 
that  is,  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  contemporary  writing.  He 
must,  as  a  rule,  avoid  the  contractions  so  common  in  conversa- 
tion, such  as  isn't,  hadn't,  won't,  etc.;  the  exception  being  occasions 
where,  though  the  general  level  of  his  style  is  formal,  he  may 
wish  by  this  mild  colloquialism  to  give  a  suggestion  of  personal 
warmth  and  familiarity. 

But  proper  dignity  in  words  is  not  the  writer's  sole  concern.  In 
formal  writing  intended  for  the  general  public  he  should  be  at 
pains  to  avoid  expressions  that  will  not  be  readily  understood, 
such,  for  example,  as  highly  technical  terms,  or  words  understood 
in  one  section  of  the  country  but  not  in  other  sections;  and  if  for 
any  reason  he  cannot  avoid  them  he  should  explain  them  at  once. 

The  standard  of  usage  here  suggested  is  the  standard  of  good 
books  and  good  magazines.  It  should  be  scrupulously  observed 
by  students  in  their  compositions,  except  in  the  rare  case  when 
the  nature  of  a  particular  exercise  is  such  as  to  excuse  and  justify 
a  different  standard. 

But  how,  when  in  doubt,  is  the  writer  to  know  whether  a  given 
word  meets  this  standard?  The  only  completely  satisfactory  wav 
to  such  knowledge  is  through  prolonged  association  with  edu- 
cated persons  and  through  habitual  reading  of  standard  litera- 
ture. Nevertheless,  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  dictionaries 
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and  in  varying  degree  from  books  of  synonyms.  The  usefulness 
of  dictionaries  in  this  regard  will  soon  be  shown. 

C.    USE    OF    THE    DICTIONARY  * 

Need  of  Study 

A  dictionary  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  record  of  facts  about 
words,  and  in  consequence  cannot  be  properly  used  by  one  who 
does  not  know  the  secrets  of  its  plan.  The  writer  uncertain  of 
possessing  these  secrets  should  first  of  all  examine  the  introduc- 
tory sections  of  his  dictionary,  reading  important  parts  carefully, 
and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  abbreviations  and  symbols  em- 
ployed in  the  explanations  of  words,  or  at  the  very  least  with  the 
places  where  their  meaning  may  be  found.  In  the  following  para- 
graphs attention  is  called  to  certain  of  the  matters  with  which  the 
student  should  obviously  be  acquainted. 

Etymology 

All  good  dictionaries  give  etymologies.  Relatively  few  people 
trouble  much  about  the  information  contained  in  these  entries. 
Yet  it  is  almost  always  interesting  and  sometimes  highly  profit- 
able. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  for  example,  how  considerable 
a  part  of  our  language  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  how  almost  every  language  in  the 
world  has  contributed  to  our  resources.  It  is  often  both  interesting 
and  profitable  to  note  the  component  parts  of  words  and  the  orig- 
inal significance  of  these  parts.  Sometimes  in  this  way,  better 
than  in  any  other,  one  can  grasp  firmly  the  meaning  of  a  word 
and  fix  it  permanently  in  the  memory. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forget,  once  having  learned  it,  that  the  word 
enormous  means,  literally,  outside  of  the  usual  rule,  norm,  or  measure; 
that  extravagant  means  wandering  outside;  that  extraordinary  means 

1  For  a  select  list  of  current  dictionaries,  see  pp.  606-607.  With  the  encyclopedic 
functions  performed  by  most  modern  dictionaries  the  present  discussion  is  not  con- 
cerned. 
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outside  of  the  common  order  or  method;  that  exorbitant  means  going 
outside  of  the  track  or  orbit;  that  egregious  means  outside  of  the  herd. 
One  observes  that  in  the  original  elements  of  all  these  adjectives 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  passing  outside  of  or  beyond  what  is 
expected  or  normal;  and  that  is  interesting  in  itself  and  aids  the 
memory.  A  knowledge  of  its  original  elements  tends,  moreover, 
as  one  encounters  such  a  word  as  extravagant  or  egregious  or  ex- 
orbitant to  give  it  a  tangible  and  imaginative  quality  and  hence 
a  definiteness  of  application  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

Grammatical  Information 

Immediately  following  the  entry  of  a  word  there  appears  an 
abbreviation  indicating  the  part  of  speech  to  which  it  belongs. 
Webster's  dictionary,  for  example,  uses  n.  for  noun,  v.t.  for  transi- 
tive verb,  a.  for  adjective,  adv.  for  adverb,  etc.  Often  a  word  is 
now  one  part  of  speech,  now  another,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
in  the  course  of  its  treatment  clearly  marked  grammatical  divi- 
sions. (See,  for  example,  in  any  dictionary,  the  word  finger.) 
The  information  thus  set  down  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
writer  who  knows  it  is  there  and  how  to  employ  it. 

For  example,  when  about  to  say  chat  his  hero  is  "medium 
tall,"  a  writer  may  doubt  whether  this  use  of  medium  is  allowed 
in  a  formal  or  literary  style.  How  is  he  to  find  out?  The  dictionary 
will  tell  him  —  not  directly  but  indirectly.  He  knows,  of  course, 
that  any  word  which  is  thus  used  to  modify  the  adjective  tall  must 
be  an  adverb.  Does  the  dictionary  recognize  medium  as  an  adverb? 
He  finds  the  word  discussed  as  a  noun  (n.),  and  as  an  adjective 
(a.),  but  not  as  an  adverb  (adv.).  He  must,  therefore,  renounce 
medium  as  a  modifier  of  tall.  Nor  should  he  —  as  a  student  once 
did  whose  use  of  "medium  tall"  was  questioned  — jump  rashly 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  medium  is  wrong,  mediumly  must  be  right. 
The  supposition  is  plausible,  but  the  dictionary  would  save  him 
from  the  blunder.  The  careful  student,  before  he  uses  "mediumly 
tall"  as  a  revision  of  "medium  tall,"  will  first  ascertain  whether 
the  word  mediumly  exists. 

Or,  again,  a  writer  is  about  to  say:  "All  day  long  the  old 
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man  sat  by  the  fire,  contemplating."  He  may  possibly  have  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  justified  in  thus  using  the  word  contem- 
plating. Perhaps  it  sounds  a  little  odd  to  him.  Now  he  is  likely 
to  suspect  that  what  is  odd,  if  anything,  is  the  use  of  the  word 
contemplate  as  an  intransitive  verb.  Does  the  dictionary,  then,  give 
contemplate  as  an  intransitive  verb  —  a  verb,  that  is,  that  can  be 
used  without  an  object?  He  finds  that  it  does,  that  his  expression 
is  correct;  it  remains  only  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  likes  its 
rhetorical  or  literary  effect. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  ways  in  which  the  dictionary  can  answer 
grammatical  questions.  It  is,  for  example,  the  most  convenient 
place  to  learn  the  past  forms  of  such  puzzling  verbs  as  burst,  chide, 
dig,  dive,  wet,  and  the  correct  plural  forms  of  such  similarly  puz- 
zling nouns  as  appendix,  datum,  genius,  genus,  jinni,  knight-errant, 
minimum,  mongoose,  nucleus,  phenomenon,  poet  laureate,  species. 

Usage 

"Is  this  word  suitable  in  formal  writing,  or  is  it  not?"  The 
dictionary  will  not  always  answer  such  a  question;  its  answer, 
when  given,  is  not  infallible  (one  dictionary,  indeed,  will  at  times 
be  at  variance  with  another) ;  still,  even  in  this  matter  of  usage, 
it  is  valuable.  If  a  writer  consults  it  to  learn  the  status  of  a  word 
and  finds  the  word  recorded  without  annotation  concerning 
its  standing  or  its  class,  he  may  assume  that  it  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  formal  writing.  If  he  finds  it  recorded  with  annotation 
concerning  its  standing  or  its  class,  he  should  pause  and  reflect. 
He  may  know,  if  it  is  marked  colloquial,  that  it  is  considered  ap- 
propriate in  conversation  but  unsuited  to  formal  writing;  if  it  is 
marked  obsolete,  that  it  is  an  old  word  no  longer  in  use,  hence  or- 
dinarily unsuited  to  formal  writing;  if  it  is  marked  slang,  that  it  is 
without  the  dignity  appropriate  to  formal  writing,  or  even  to  the 
higher  levels  of  con versation ;  similarly  with  archaic,  dialectic,  poetic, 
etc.,  according  to  the  significance  of  the  particular  annotation. 
When  a  word  is  classed  as  belonging  to  a  science,  trade,  or  profes- 
sion, such  as  botany,  chemistry,  medicine,  photography,  printing, 
the  writer  should  consider  whether  the  word  is  sufficiently  well 
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known  to  the  general  public  to  admit  of  being  used  without  ex- 
planation. Tuberculosis,  for  example,  is  classed  in  a  certain 
dictionary  as  belonging  to  medicine,  but  is  unfortunately  well 
known  to  all  the  world.  Purlieu,  in  the  first  meaning,  is  classed  in 
the  same  dictionary  as  belonging  to  English  history,  and  is  ob- 
viously in  the  sense  defined  —  "afforested  land  disafforested  so 
as  to  remit  to  the  former  owners  their  rights"  —  not  familiar  to 
the  general  public.  In  this  region  the  writer  must  often  depend 
upon  other  books  or  upon  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  his  own 
reading.  It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  an  annotation  may 
be  applied  to  one  meaning  of  a  word,  as  in  the  last  case  men- 
tioned, without  being  applied  to  all  meanings:  in  the  dictionary 
in  question  two  meanings  of  the  word  purlieu  ("a  place  of  resort," 
"an  outlying  district")  appear  without  comment. 

Through  omission  also  the  dictionary  passes  judgment  on  many 
questions  of  usage.  The  student  who  is  on  the  verge  of  writing 
radiocast  (verb)  may  doubt  whether  the  invention  has  a  respect- 
able status.  If  the  most  recent  edition  of  a  good  dictionary  does 
not  record  the  word,  he  will  infer  that  he  will  best  please  the  cul- 
tivated reader  by  finding  some  other  expression  for  his  thought. 
So  in  the  case  of  innumerable  nice  questions  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  new  words,  with  the  attachment  to  old  words  of  new 
or  vulgar  meanings,  with  violent  transfers  from  one  part  of  speech 
to  another:  silence  on  the  part  of  a  good  dictionary  may  be  inter- 
preted —  and  by  any  but  the  most  experienced  writers  should 
be  accepted  —  as  unfavorable  judgment. 

Idiom 

Every  language  has  its  peculiar  habits  of  associating  words, 
habits  which  often  have  no  basis  in  logic,  which  cannot  therefore 
be  reasoned  about,  which  are  ordinarily  acquired  only  by  much 
reading  and  conversation.  Doubts  on  such  matters  may  some- 
times be  set  at  rest  by  the  dictionary.1  Does  one  "inveigh  upon" 
or  "inveigh  against"  a  thing?  The  dictionary  may  give  the  an- 
swer. Similarly,  one  is  likely  to  learn  from  the  dictionary  whether 

1  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  is  rich  in  indications  of  correct  idiom. 
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to  say  compare  with  (in  a  given  instance)  or  compare  to;  acquiesce  to 
or  acquiesce  in;  envious  of  or  envious  toward.  Dictionaries  spacious 
enough  to  include  quotations  from  standard  authors  are  of  course 
especially  serviceable  in  determining  questions  of  idiom. 

Synonyms 

Some  modern  dictionaries  not  only  define  individual  words 
but  also  carefully  discuss  numerous  groups  of  words,  discriminat- 
ing related  meanings.  The  following  note  from  the  fifth  edition  of 
Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  under  the  word  belligerent,  illustrates 
a  feature  of  the  dictionary  to  which  the  student  is  likely  to  pay 
too  little  attention. 

Syn.  Hostile;  irascible,  choleric;  disputatious,  wrangling.  —  Bellig- 
erent,  bellicose,   pugnacious,   quarrelsome,   contentious,   litigious 

agree  in  the  idea  of  aptness  to  contend.  Belligerent  implies  warlikeness 
or  actual  hostilities;  bellicose,  inclination  to  fight.  Pugnacious  differs 
from  bellicose  in  applying  more  to  disposition;  it  does  not  suggest  petti- 
ness or  ill  nature,  as  does  quarrelsome.  Contentious  often  suggests 
perversity  and  tiresome  persistence  in  dispute.  Litigious  implies  fond- 
ness for  legal  contention.  —  Ant.  Pacific. 

Hyphens 

Whether  an  expression  containing  two  originally  separate 
words  (such  as  football,  ground  squirrel,  well-bred,  classmate,  class 
day,  floodgate,  flood  tide,  self-denial,  hidebound,  high-minded,  so-called) 
is  to  be  written  "solid,"  that  is,  as  one  unhyphenated  word, 
or  as  a  compound  word  with  a  hyphen,  or  as  two  separate  words, 
is  often  a  perplexing  question.  In  many  instances,  moreover, 
practice  varies.  An  acceptable  course  in  any  particular  case  is 
to  consult  a  standard  dictionary.  If  the  expression  does  not  appear 
except  in  the  separate  entries  of  its  component  parts,  it  is  to  be 
written  as  two  separate  words.  If  it  does  appear  as  a  single  entry, 
the  question  is  settled  by  the  form  in  which  it  is  printed.  In 
interpreting  this  form,  when  a  hyphen  separates  the  component 
parts,  the  student  must  sometimes  discriminate  between  the  hy- 
phen which  in  the  main  entry  of  a  word  and  in  its  respellings  is 
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employed  to  separate  two  unaccented  syllables,  and  the  hyphen 
which  is  a  permanent  element  in  the  spelling  of  a  compound 
word.1 

There  is  a  case  in  which  the  dictionary  will  not  be  of  assistance. 
A  writer  may  occasionally  desire,  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary 
and  special  effect,  to  use  a  new  compound:  a  vine-enswathed  cot- 
tage, much-too-amiable  glances,  a  nose-blackening  smudge,  an  oh-just-Jine 
type  of  girl.  Within  reasonable  limits  the  privilege  may  be  as- 
sumed even  by  the  inexperienced  writer.  In  such  cases  the  hy- 
phen should  invariably  be  employed. 

Division  of  Words 

If  the  proper  appearance  of  a  page  is  to  be  maintained,  division 
of  words  at  the  ends  of  lines  is  sometimes  a  necessity.  The  rules  for 
such  division  are  many,  and  with  the  most  important  of  these  the 
student  should  be  familiar.2  Still  he  may  sometimes  be  in  doubt. 
The  dictionary  is  the  natural  place  to  seek  for  help.  In  the  diction- 
aries probably  most  used  by  students,  the  Webster  and  the  Stand- 
ard, syllabication  is  shown  by  the  form  in  which  the  word  is 
entered. 

Meaning  of  Words 

Finally,  what  is  the  ideal  method  of  determining  from  a  dic- 
tionary the  meaning  of  a  word?  The  answer  is  simple:  After  making 
sure  that  the  word  you  have  found  is  the  word  you  are  looking  for  (some- 
times totally  different  words  are  spelled  alike),  read  through  care- 
fully all  that  is  said  about  it  and  all  the  quotations  that  may  be  used  to 
explain  it.  Only  after  consideration  of  all  its  meanings  and  shades 
of  meaning  can  one  have  the  feeling,  in  any  important  degree, 
that  he  has  made  it  his  own.  Complete  intimacy  with  a  word, 
of  course,  no  ordinary  dictionary,  perhaps  no  dictionary  what- 

1  Webster  employs  for  the  permanent  hyphen  a  heavy  black  bar,  the  Standard  a 
double  bar  obliquely  placed:  examine  carefully,  in  each,  the  words  tolerance  and  man- 
of-war. 

2  See  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  intended  for  printers,  in  the  authoritative 
Manual  of  Style  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  This  book  is  available  in  any 
college  library. 
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ever,  can  give  him;  that  must  come  primarily  from  extensive 
reading.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  word  listed  as  a  synonym  of  a 
given  word  may  touch  it  at  a  certain  point  only,  and  hence  can- 
not be  invariably  employed  as  interchangeable  with  it.  As  syn- 
onyms of  dry,  for  example,  a  dictionary  gives  uninteresting,  insipid, 
vapid,  jejune,  dull,  pointless,  tiresome,  fruitless,  unprofitable,  sterile,  arid; 
and  one  may  see  a  common  element  in  the  series.  But  dry  wines 
are  not  "fruitless"  wines,  nor  "insipid"  wines,  nor,  one  may 
safely  assume,  "uninteresting"  wines.  Evidently  one  has  here  to 
do  with  a  highly  specialized  use  of  the  word.  Doubtless  when 
students  attribute  grotesque  meanings  to  passages  of  literature  in 
which  they  have  met  with  unfamiliar  expressions,  it  is  sometimes 
through  lack  of  thoroughness  in  consulting  the  dictionary. 

Exercises.  1.  How  may  the  etymologies  furnished  by  the  dictionary 
aid  one  to  fix  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  words  italicized?  l  —  He 
asked  me  for  explicit  directions.  —  He  had  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  manual  labor.  —  I  am  not  a  believer  in  innate  ideas.  —  Never 
had  a  member  shown  such  recalcitrance.  —  The  doctor  disliked  to  use 
either  soporifics  or  anodynes.  —  The  blow  was  mortal.  —  The  incon- 
venience was  ephemeral.  —  The  satire  was,  at  bottom,  innocuous.  —  She 
lived  during  those  years  in  complete  isolation.  —  I  thought  it  an  insipid 
tale. 

2.  How,  by  consulting  a  dictionary,  may  one  determine  the  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  the  italicized  expressions?  —  Do  you  practice 
regular?  —  It  is  understood  that  politics  is  to  be  excluded  from  the 
conversation.  —  The  strata  was  completely  worn  away.  —  It  ceased 
before  we  had  gotten  used  to  it.  —  I  never  suspicioned  him.  —  It  was  in 
fact  an  almost  impossibility.  —  Leaving  the  train  at  Harcourt  Junction, 
we  boated  the  rest  of  the  way  to  camp.  —  They  sung  at  the  funeral  ex- 
actly like  they  were  at  a  wedding.  —  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were 
both  genii  of  a  high  order. 

3.  Determine  as  well  as  you  can  by  the  use  of  the  dictionary  (consult, 
if  possible,  more  than  one),  the  suitability  or  unsuitability,  in  ordinary 
formal  writing,  of  the  italicized  expressions:  We  agreed  to  share 
fifty-fifty  m  tne  profits.  —  What  statesman  can  really  tell  what  ails  us? 
—  Never  had  I  tasted  such  scrapple.  —  We  shined  our  shoes  before 
starting.  —  The  ladies  regarded  her  as  an  accomplished  beautician.  — 
He  had  sensed  the  danger  even  before   I  arrived.  —  They  wound  up 

1  Note  that  when  related  words  succeed  each  other  in  a  dictionary  the  ety- 
mology common  to  the  series  may  be  given  only  with  the  first. 
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their  affairs  hurriedly  and  departed.  —  Then  came  the  dread  that 
mayhap  she  was  killed.  —  The  delegates  pullmaned  through  to  Washing- 
ton. —  He  was  greatly  oldened  by  the  experience.  —  There  can  be  no 
choice;  we  have  got  to  win.  —  Who  would  not  enthuse  over  his  favorite 
star?  —  They  all  said  the  witness  had  been  primed.  —  Ultimately  we 
regarded  the  whole  performance  as  a.  Jake.  —  It  fell  to  them  to  lug  the 
supplies  across  the  portage.  —  I  would  fain  go  with  you.  —  We  must 
have  chatted  for  an  hour  or  two.  —  I  hear  you  dug  hard  last  night  at 
your  trigonometry.  —  With  increase  of  poverty  came  an  alarming 
increase  of  burgling.  —  I,  personally,  thought  him  a  cad.  —  Close-ups, 
indulged  in  often,  become  a  deadly  bore  to  optiences.  —  We  reached 
home  cold  and  hungered.  —  Not  one  fellow  in  a  thousand  can  be  found 
foolish  enough  to  vote  for  it.  —  He  was  partnered  in  the  business  by  a 
rich  brother-in-law.  —  The  officer  was  unquestionably  tight  when  I 
saw  him.  —  Yesterday  he  cut  me  on  the  street.  —  We  were  served  a 
gooey  fudge  sundae.  —  It  was  a  hefty  package  addressed  to  me.  —  The 
show  played  to  slanders.  —  The  struck  plant  was  completely  deserted. — 
He  returned  flak-happy.  —  Under  no  circumstances  were  they  to  destruct 
property.  —  He  worked  awhile  as  newscaster.  —  The  minister's  return 
was  opposed  by  only  a  few  of  his  congregants.  —  Jim  squired  her  to  her 
home  and  afterward  hosted  for  her.  —  Like  many  we  had  just  seen,  this 
new  plant  was  umbelliferous.  —  Eftsoons,  dinner  being  over,  we  sauntered 
along  the  drive.  —  What  this  recitation  needs  is  pep.  —  His  manner 
evidenced  a  bad  conscience.  —  The  governor  was  regarded  by  some  as 
a  common  crook.  —  We  listened  to  the  most  intriguing  music.  —  I 
learned  too  late  that  cramming  does  not  pay.  —  She  was  only  a  chit  of  a 
girl.  —  The  president  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in  selling  the  uni- 
versity to  the  state.  —  Viewed  sideways,  the  closing  line  of  her  lips 
formed  a  cyma  like  curve. 

4.  Distinguish,  by  aid  of  special  notes  in  the  dictionary,  between  the 
following  pairs  of  synonyms.  (A  particular  group  of  synonyms  is  dis- 
cussed in  only  one  place  in  the  dictionary.  In  order  to  find  the  special 
note  desired,  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  make  use 
of  cross  references.)  Murder  and  assassinate.  —  Primary  and  primitive. — 
Analogy  and  affinity.  —  Discuss  and  debate.  —  Belief  and  faith.  —  Curious 
and  inquisitive.  —  Pique  and  umbrage. 

5.  Determine,  by  use  of  the  dictionary,  whether  the  following  ele- 
ments should  be  written  "solid,"  with  hyphen,  or  as  separate  words:  — 
to  gether;fort  night;  every  day  (adjective) ;  child  like;  broad  side  (guns  on  one 
side  of  a  battleship);  good  by;  good  tempered;  good  nature;  half  breed;  half 
sister;  left  handed;  puppet  show;  hard  hearted;  gun  boat;  stone" 's  throw;  room 
mate;  class  day. 

6.  Determine  the  precise  meaning,  in  the  context  given,  of  the 
italicized  expressions   (use,  if  necessary,  more  than  one  dictionary): 
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—  His  father  found  him  in  money  throughout  his  college  course.  — 
"Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?'''  —  His  greatest  works 
were  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  —  The  ship  soon  had  its  complement 
of  men.  —  The  late  Reginald  Brown,  sometime  fellow  of  Boniface  College, 
Oxbridge.  ...  —  "It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air."  —  As  an  author 
he  reveled  in  ''''nice  distinctions  and  scrupulous  qualifications.''''  - —  She  had  a 
fine  sense  for  what  was  elevated  in  character.  —  His  mind  and  hers  were 
not  only  unlike;  they  were  incommensurable.  —  He  was  a  cunning  work- 
man. —  The  clocks  "told  out  the  seconds  in  an  intricate  chorus  of  tick- 
ings." —  The  assembly  received  the  intelligence  with  a  quietness  that 
was  awful.  —  The  blue  peter  was  flying  at  the  truck.  —  "You  can  be 
sent  to  Coventry  for  speaking  like  a  fool."  —  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  —  "Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and 
is  expected  soon  to  attain  civil  greatness."  —  The  lamp  depended  from  a 
beam  in  the  ceiling.  —  I  was  sensible  of  his  merits.  —  The  change  in 
temperature  was  barely  sensible.  —  Jane  Austen  is  among  the  most 
sensible  of  writers.  —  A  primary  mark  of  intelligence  is  the  ability  to 
distinguish,  in  whatever  presents  itself,  between  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  accidental.  —  Brave  uniforms  do  not  always  contain  brave  soldiers. 

D.    DENOTATION    AND    CONNOTATION 
Denotation 

Although  the  words  denotation  and  connotation  have  not  thus  far 
been  used,  the  distinction  which  they  express  has  more  than  once 
been  fundamentally  involved. 

The  denotation  of  a  word  is  what  it  merely  denotes,  what  it 
plainly  points  out  or  designates,  what  remains  of  its  total  signifi- 
cance when  it  has  been  stripped  of  its  remoter  intellectual  and  it? 
emotional  associations.  The  denotation  of  the  word  kid,  as  it  is 
sometimes  used,  is  child,  a  meaning  duly  recorded  in  a  certain 
hospitable  dictionary.  Similarly,  the  denotation  of  the  word  dope, 
in  one  sense,  is  information;  of  grind,  in  one  sense,  is  to  study  hard; 
of  red-blooded,  a  compound  not  recorded  in  at  least  one  good  dic- 
tionary, is  healthy,  vigorous.  Cowboy  denotes  cattle  herder;  margent 
denotes  margin;  father  denotes  male  parent;  churchyard  denotes  inclo- 
sure  about  a  church,  often,  especially  formerly,  used  as  a  burial  ground; 
felicity  denotes  happiness;  distinction,  applied  to  character,  denotes 
the  quality  of  being  distinguishable  from,  that  is,  different  from,  superior 
to,  ordinary  persons;  dynamic,  in  its  general  sense,  denotes  energetic. 
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forceful;  efficiency  denotes  competency;  skylark  denotes  the  common 
Old  World  lark,  noted  for  its  song,  which  it  utters  as  it  rises  in  almost 
perpendicular  flight;  Babylon  denotes  a  celebrated  city,  now  in  ruins,  on 
the  Euphrates  river  about  fifty-five  miles  south  of  Bagdad;  Oxford,  in 
one  sense,  denotes  a  city  of  Oxfordshier,  England. 

Connotation 

As  the  earth  is  attended  by  its  envelope  of  air,  so  words  are  at- 
tended by  their  atmosphere  of  associations.  Sometimes  a  word  if 
rich  in  this  atmosphere;  sometimes  it  is  poor.  If  it  were  not  foi 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  expressions  we  use  are  enveloped  in  their 
connotations,  the  choice  of  words  in  speaking  or  writing  would 
tend  to  become  purely  mechanical.  When  we  had  considered  what 
one  might  call  the  physical  dimensions  of  a  word,  its  denota- 
tion, we  should  need  to  take  no  further  thought.  We  might  then, 
without  the  least  discomfort,  write  editorials  maintaining  that 
the  kids  now  swarming  in  the  streets  should  be  sent  to  school, 
or  that,  in  all  probability,  the  preachers  of  Puritan  days  did  more 
grinding  in  the  preparation  of  their  sermons  than  do  most  of  their 
successors,  or  that  there  is  still  no  dope  worth  considering  on  the 
outcome  of  the  spring  elections.  We  might  then  be  willing  to  talk 
about  Shakespeare's  dynamic  heroes  and  his  red-blooded  heroines. 
But  we  know,  or  we  soon  learn,  that  connotations  cannot  profit- 
ably be  disregarded.  We  discover  that  kid  is  distinctly  colloquial 
and  familiar,  that  dope,  in  the  context,  is  vulgar,  that  grind  sug- 
gests the  offhand  manners  of  the  college  and  does  not  harmonize 
with  editorial  remarks  on  the  clergy.  We  discover,  not  so  soon 
but  ultimately,  that  dynamic,  because  of  its  primary  association 
with  physical  force  and  with  mechanics,  has  a  hard  sound  to  cul- 
tivated ears  and  when  applied  to  moral  qualities  is  felt  to  be 
unliterary.  We  may  even  come  to  feel  that  red-blooded,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  emphasis  upon  physical  qualities,  more  perhaps  be- 
cause of  its  contemporary  associations,  is  crude  when  applied 
to  the  exquisite  creations  of  Shakespeare. 

Connotations,  one  may  come  to  think,  are  often,  for  all  but  the 
most  elementary  purposes,  more  important  than  denotations. 
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Cowboy  denotes  cattle  herder;  but  how  much  the  word  carries  with 
it  of  flaring  chaps,  bulging  holsters,  wide-brimmed  sombreros, 
and  swinging  riatas,  and,  more  important  still,  of  free  primitive 
life  (real  or  imaginary),  of  matchless  courage  and  rude  honesty, 
any  devotee  of  Wild  West  fiction  or  motion  pictures  is  aware. 
Churchyard  is  not  simply  churchyard;  it  has  about  it  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  old  days,  a  suggestion  enriched  no  doubt  by  Gray's 
famous  elegy.  Felicity  means  happiness,  but  not  an  ordinary  hap- 
piness. Its  connotation  reserves  it  for  rare  and  exquisite  uses. 
Distinction  denotes  little  enough,  but  its  connotation  is  such  with 
those  who  use  words  carefully  that  to  say  of  a  person  "He  has 
distinction"  is  to  pay  him  almost  the  highest  of  compliments. 
Skylark  may  be  what  it  will  in  ornithology;  to  the  minds  of  English 
readers  it  is  above  all  a  symbol  of  poetical  fancy  and  aspiration. 
Oxford,  to  the  imagination  of  the  world,  is  a  name  for  every 
humane  ideal.  Babylon  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  ruins,  but  it  is 
far  more  than  this;  it  is  a  moving  symbol  of  Oriental  luxury  and 
magnificence,  and  a  warning  of  the  fall  of  empires. 

Determining  Connotations 

The  denotation  of  a  word  the  writer  may  get  from  dictionaries; 
but  where  shall  he  learn  its  connotation?  Help  on  this  point,  also, 
dictionaries  will  afford  him.  The  more  complex  their  discussion 
of  a  word,  the  more  they  tell  one  about  it,  the  more  illustrations 
they  offer  of  its  use,  the  more  attention  they  give  to  the  discussion 
of  synonyms,  the  more,  of  course,  will  they  supply  one  with  its 
connotation.  The  great  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  on  account  of  its 
extensive  quotations  from  authors  belonging  to  all  periods  of  the 
language,  is  probably  the  best  source  available  for  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  But  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  the  ordinary 
dictionary;  it  gives  rather  an  abstracted  and  intellectualized  no- 
tion of  a  word  than  a  full  sense  of  its  value. 

Books  of  synonyms  (see  pages  297-298),  in  this  respect  as  in 
others,  are  sometimes  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  dictionary. 

Dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  have  their  value  in 
the  matter  of  connotations,  some  of  them,  especially  the  Oxford 
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English  Dictionary,  very  great  value;  but  it  cannot  be  too  emphati- 
cally stated  that  basic  familiarity  with  the  appropriate  uses  and 
associations  of  words  must  come  from  conversation  and  reading. 
One  does  not  run  to  a  reference  book  with  all  the  words  he  em- 
ploys, and  even  if  he  did,  even  if  he  investigated  them  all  in  the 
works  which  were  most  generous  in  citations,  still  he  would 
scarcely  acquire  that  final  intimacy  with  a  language  which 
assures  mastery.  This  deeper  familiarity  —  a  slow  deposit  in  the 
mind  and  the  imagination  —  is  reserved  for  those  only  who  have 
met  with  words  a  thousand  times  in  their  natural  haunts.1 

Exercises.  1.  Explain  both  the  denotation  and  the  connotation  of 
the  following  words:  gash,  excision,  amalgamation,  supernal,  blackguard, 
gangster,  illumine,  bliss,  graft,  mother-in-law,  Cleopatra,  mansion,  manor 
house,  inn,  bruise,  forlorn,  dank,  tintinnabulation,  frore,  weary,  deep-damask' 'd, 
immemorial,  incarnadine,  Bolshevist,  Rotarian,  romantic,  classic,  royal,  beatific, 
peace,  the  West,  the  East,  evangelist,  gypsy,  nightingale,  Arabian,  chivalry, 
Hebrides,  Stratford,  Paris,  hound,  owl,  savant,  crescent,  perilous,  pirate,  bugle. 

2.  If  not  acceptable,  why  not  (assuming  always  a  serious  context)? 
—  There  was  a  tumult  in  my  room  throughout  the  evening.  —  I  had 
just  finished  my  high  school  career.  —  I  must  go  along  now  and  indite  a 
letter.  —  My  father  administered  the  corner  grocery.  —  Once  the  infant 
caught  sight  of  its  mother,  it  became  serene.  —  The  instructor  did  not 
know  the  provenience  of  her  theme.  —  Our  gentlemen  friends  took  us  on 
the  second  night  of  the  play.  —  My  dolor  on  receiving  a  "C  — "  was 
extreme.  —  I  just  had  a  check  from  the  governor.  - —  The  man  was  slain 
by  a  burglar.  —  We  laved  our  hands  and  entered  the  restaurant.  —  I 
design  to  accept  the  invitation  at  once.  —  The  picnic  over,  they  wended 
their  way  homeward. 

3.  By  virtue  of  what  connotations  are  the  italicized  words  especially 
effective  and  poetical?  (The  italics  are  not,  of  course,  in  the  original 
text  of  Keats'  ode.) 

O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage!  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth ! 

1  In  addition  to  the  connotations  of  words  which  they  possess  for  all  cultivated 
persons  —  these  alone  are  in  question  in  the  above  discussion  —  there  are  con- 
notations peculiar  to  individuals.  Probably  everyone  can  name  words  which  in  his 
own  mind  possess  associations  entirely  personal  to  himself,  so  that  he  has  for  them 
a  special  liking  or  distaste.  There  are  words,  perhaps,  which  in  speaking  with  a  cer- 
tain friend  we  take  care  not  to  use.  With  personal  connotations  the  writer  who  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  general  public  can  of  course  have  no  concern. 
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O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-stained  mouth; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  .  .  . 


III.  How  to  Use  Words 

A.    THE    IDIOMATIC    WORD 

Something  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of  idiom  (see 
pages  304-305),  but  not  enough  to  indicate  fully  its  range  and 
importance.  Observe  the  following  sentences,  each  of  which  con- 
tains faulty  expression  found  in  the  work  of  a  student: 

My  meaningless  phrases  sometimes  result  in  confusing  me  with  my 
direct  line  of  thought. 

I  ponder  with  waves  of  thought  that  enter  my  mind  and  disappear 
as  the  wind. 

I  have  been  inspired  to  relate  such  grace  with  which  the  fish  glide. 

They  mistook  themselves  as  martyrs  to  their  cause. 

We  are  forgetful  and  even  blind  to  these  enormous  problems. 

My  nose  has  begun  that  dull  persistent  ache  as  my  head  does  when 
I  eat  ice  cream  too  quickly. 

My  eyes  were  watering  in  protest  of  the  blustery,  penetrating  wind. 

The  roar  of  the  waves  leaves  me  incapable  to  think. 

I  moved  from  time  to  time  in  rebellion  to  the  strength  in  which  the 
sun  blazed  downward. 

The  slabs  were  pure,  vivid  red  —  a  color  unable  to  compare  with 
any  artist's  paints. 

Educated  men  today  have  realized  this  vast  need  for  education  and 
have  momentarily  solved  their  problem  for  rapid  development  and 
construction. 

Unified  educational  methods  have  been  thrust  into  our  hands  to  be 
weighed  and  balanced  for  future  success. 

Many  constructive  methods  of  education  have  been  concluded  from 
the  progress  of  this  war. 

Anthony  Adverse  marked  for  me  the  beginning  of  practical  designs  to 
fairy-tale  desires. 

If  books  could  be  so  enjoyable  why  shouldn't  I  hold  a  permanent 
contact  with  them? 
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In  each  of  these  sentences  there  is  violation  of  idiom.  However 
natural  the  expression  might  have  seemed  to  the  writer,  it  is  not 
English.  It  may  be  intelligible,  but  it  is  not  English.  Among 
the  first  things  a  student  must  attend  to,  if  he  desires  to  master  the 
right  use  of  words,  is  idiom;  and  if  bad  idiom  of  all  sorts  is  one 
of  his  characteristic  faults  he  should  realize  that  he  cannot  over- 
come it  either  easily  or  rapidly.  Indeed  a  tendency  to  such  errors 
as  are  illustrated  in  the  sentences  above  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of 
all  weaknesses  to  correct.  About  all  that  one  can  do  is  to  watch 
one's  expression  carefully,  try  to  write  as  simply  and  directly  as 
possible,  and  meanwhile  and  all  the  time  read,  read,  read  —  for 
it  is  by  extensive  reading  in  good  authors  that  one  learns  most 
swiftly  and  most  effectively  how  words  are  employed. 

B.    THE    PRECISE    WORD 

The  Principle 

The  most  fundamental  requirement  in  the  use  of  words  is 
precision.  Precision  means  exactness.  It  is  attained  when  a  writer 
uses  words,  those  elusive  symbols  of  thought,  in  the  exact  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  agreed  that  they  shall  be  used.  Precision  is 
impossible  to  the  mentally  weak  and  to  the  mentally  lazy,  for  it 
requires  both  brains  and  industry  to  make  oneself  master  of  even 
a  small  vocabulary.1  One  indispensable  source  of  information 
on  the  meanings  of  words  is  of  course  the  dictionary;  and  it  is 
therefore  obvious  that  no  serious  student  of  composition  should 
ever  attempt  to  write  without  an  excellent  dictionary  at  his  el- 
bow. If  he  is  not  quite  sure  about  the  meaning  of  a  word  he  is 
about  to  employ,  now  is  the  time  to  settle  the  matter  once  and  for 
all.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  a  warning  already 
given.  Inspired  by  a  laudable  ambition  to  vary  their  vocabulary, 
students  sometimes  substitute  for  common  words  others  which 
they  have  found  listed  as  synonyms  for  them,  either  in  a  diction- 

1  "It  has  long  been  known  that  the  size  and  quality  of  a  person's  vocabulary  is 
positively  related  to  intelligence,  and  frequently  it  is  considered  the  best  single 
measure  of  intelligence."  —  Charles  Bird  and  Dorothy  M.  Bird,  Learning  More  by 
Effective  Study.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1945,  p.  86. 
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ary  or  in  a  thesaurus;  and  this  is  a  practice  to  encourage  —  but 
only  on  one  condition.  This  is  that  before  they  venture  on  a  new 
word  they  look  it  up  carefully  in  a  dictionary  and  find  out 
whether  it  does  actually  mean  the  thing  they  want  to  say.  For 
the  synonym  of  a  word  is  only  a  word  more  or  less  closely  coincid- 
ing with  it;  it  is  seldom  or  never  identical  with  it,  either  in  mean- 
ing or  in  associations. 

Exercises.  1 .  Consider  each  italicized  word  in  the  following  sentences. 
Is  it,  so  far  as  you  can  discover,  the  precise  word  for  the  place  it  occu- 
pies? If  not,  tell  why  it  is  not,  and  suggest  a  word  that  satisfies  you.  — 

Through  the  hot  season  the  colony  hibernated.  —  No  one  had  ever  in- 
tended to  impute  his  veracity.  —  From  the  facts  brought  out  at  the 
inquest  it  was  easy  to  deduct  the  motive  behind  the  murder.  —  He  set 
sail  without  disclosing  his  designation  even  to  his  wife.  —  The  conditions 
under  which  she  so  long  continued  to  live  were  intolerable.  —  I  guess 
I  will  follow  your  advice.  —  At  the  end  of  every  month  it  was  our 
custom  to  reckon  up  accounts.  —  It  was  a  smart  saying,  whoever  said  it. 

—  The  real  estate  brokers  are  now  spreading  their  literature  broadcast  in 
the  community.  —  The  President  officially  scolded  the  ambassador  for 
his  indiscretion.  —  Mabel  just  adores  fudge.  —  The  kindergarten 
teacher  was  always  praising  her  students.  —  Come  to  my  chamber  as 
soon  as  you  have  had  dinner,  and  we'll  study  our  calculus.  —  Always 
after  the  morning  service  we  meandered  down  the  straight  and  narrow 
walk.  —  Those  who  should  come  to  the  park  last  were  to  bring  the 
victuals.  —  The  bungalow  was  set  in  the  center  of  a  three-acre  forest.  — 
Oh,  she's  crazy  about  dancing.  —  I  expect  you  did  not  get  a  favorable 
first  impression.  —  Did  you  purchase  one  of  those  unique  lamps?  —  The 
automobile  collision  almost  resulted  in  tragedy.  —  She  then  fully  por- 
trayed for  us  the  ineffable  misery  of  the  few  survivors.  —  The  misdemeanor 
was  punishable  by  death.  —  The  pupils  did  not  do  the  reading  will- 
ingly; they  were  coerced  by  their  teacher.  —  He  had  been  a  professor  of 
dancing  in  the  village  of  Excelsior.  —  Students  will  profit  most  by 
spending  their  four  years  in  one  college;  take,  for  example,  the  plant 
that  is  constantly  removed  from  one  pot  to  another  —  it  never  prospers. 

—  Every  day,  just  before  the  bell  rings,  I  peruse  my  history  notes.  — 
Before  the  dinner  we  met  the  president,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer; 
the  former  I  had  for  a  long  time  known  by  sight.  —  It  is  a  vulgar  error 
to  suppose  that  because  a  man  has  made  a  great  fortune  his  opinion  on 
any  subject  whatever  is  therefore  valuable.  —  There  was  nothing  mean 
nor  common  in  his  speech  or  bearing.  —  I  always  thought  my  English 
teacher  was  a.  potent  thinker.  —  The  inspector  always  made  his  visitations 
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in  the  early  summer.  —  Before  she  had  ceased  speaking,  a  tear  splashed 
down  her  cheek.  —  On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  were  served  an  elegant 
dinner.  —  Every  week  our  Sunday  magazine  prints  a  number  of  great 
stories.  —  She  cried  out  with  all  the  force  that  her  womanly  voice  could 
command.  —  His  behavior  on  the  platform  was  a  surprise  to  his  friends. 
—  Her  recent  singing  in  "Carmen"  added  a  laurel  to  her  wreath.  — 
"One  day  history  will  brand  Mac  Arthur  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
soldiers." 

2.  Invent  sentences  or  passages  that  will  unmistakably  illustrate  a 
thoughtful  and  precise  use  of  each  of  the  following  words:  tremendous, 
agony,  ecstasy,  fatal,  inevitable,  wonderful,  felicitous,  horrible,  monstrous, 
infinite,  common,  beseech,  lamentable,  notorious,  famous,  discrimination,  insti- 
gate, lovely,  outrageous,  indelible,  avocation,  imagine,  covenant,  affinity,  poten- 
tiality, agent,  implacable,  aggravate,  womanly,  mad,  extraordinary,  fabulous, 
terrific,  horrid,  wholesome,  consecration,  illustrious,  funny,  fix,  charming, 
wisdom,  ambiguous,  equivalent,  intense,  brilliant,  gorgeous,  miracle,  immortal, 
luxuriant,  ample,  exalted,  rapture,  impassioned,  ingenuous,  ingenious,  talented, 
climax,  latent,  spirituous,  heroic,  disaster,  criminal,  conviction. 

3.  The  following  passage  is  from  De  Quincey,  who  is  notable  for 
his  precise  use  of  words.  Study,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  the 
italicized  expressions,  until  you  think  you  have  determined  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  intended  by  the  author.  (Words  in  black  type  were 
italicized  in  the  original.) 

What  is  to  be  taken  as  the  predominant  opinion  of  man,  reflective  and 
philosophic,  upon  sudden  death?  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  different  con- 
ditions of  society,  sudden  death  has  been  variously  regarded  as  the  con- 
summation of  an  earthly  career  most  fervently  to  be  desired,  or  again,  as 
that  consummation  which  is  with  most  horror  to  be  deprecated.  Caesar 
the  Dictator,  at  his  last  dinner  party  (coena),  on  the  very  evening  before 
his  assassination,  when  the  minutes  of  his  earthly  career  were  numbered, 
being  asked  what  death,  in  his  judgment,  might  be  pronounced  the  most 
eligible,  replied,  "That  which  should  be  most  sudden."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  divine  Litany  of  our  English  Church,  when  breathing  forth 
supplications,  as  if  in  some  representative  character,  for  the  whole  human 
race  prostrate  before  God,  places  such  a  death  in  the  very  van  of  horrors: 
"From  lightning  and  tempest;  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine; 
from  battle  and  murder  and  from  sudden  death  —  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us."  Sudden  death  is  here  made  to  crown  the  climax  in  a  grand 
ascent  of  calamities.  It  is  ranked  among  the  last  of  curses;  and  yet  by 
the  noblest  of  Romans  it  was  ranked  as  the  first  of  blessings.  In  that 
difference  most  readers  will  see  little  more  than  the  essential  difference 
between  Christianity  and  Paganism.  But  this,  on  consideration,  I 
doubt.  The  Christian  Church  may  be  right  in  its  estimate  of  sudden 
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death;  and  it  is  a  natural  feeling,  though  after  all  it  may  also  be  an 
infirm  one,  to  wish  for  a  quiet  dismissal  from  life,  as  that  which  seems 
most  reconcilable  with  meditation,  with  penitential  retrospects,  and  with 
the  humilities  of  farewell  prayer.  There  does  not,  however,  occur  to  me 
any  direct  scriptural  warrant  for  this  earnest  petition  of  the  English 
Litany,  unless  under  a  special  construction  of  the  word  "sudden."  It 
seems  a  petition  indulged  rather  and  conceded  to  human  infirmity  than 
exacted  from  human  piety.  It  is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  built  upon  the 
eternities  of  the  Christian  system  as  a  plausible  opinion  built  upon  special 
varieties  of  physical  temperament.  Let  that,  however,  be  as  it  may,  two 
remarks  suggest  themselves  as  prudent  restraints  upon  a  doctrine  which 
else  may  wander,  and  has  wandered,  into  an  uncharitable  superstition. 
The  first  is  this:  that  many  people  are  likely  to  exaggerate  the  horror 
of  a  sudden  death  from  the  disposition  to  lay  a  false  stress  upon  words 
or  acts  simply  because  by  an  accident  they  have  become  final  words  or 
acts.  If  a  man  dies,  for  instance,  by  some  sudden  death  when  he  happens 
to  be  intoxicated,  such  a  death  is  falsely  regarded  with  peculiar  horror ; 
as  though  the  intoxication  were  suddenly  exalted  into  a  blasphemy.  But 
that  is  unphilosophic.  The  man  was,  or  he  was  not,  habitually  a  drunkard. 
If  not,  if  his  intoxication  were  a  solitary  accident,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  allowing  special  emphasis  to  this  act  simply  because  through  mis- 
fortune it  became  his  final  act.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  no 
accident,  but  one  of  his  habitual  transgressions,  will  it  be  the  more 
habitual  or  the  more  a  transgression  because  some  sudden  calamity, 
surprising  him,  has  caused  this  habitual  transgression  to  be  also  a  final 
one.  Could  the  man  have  had  any  reason  even  dimly  to  foresee  his  own 
sudden  death,  there  would  have  been  a  new  feature  in  his  act  of  intem- 
perance —  a  feature  of  presumption  and  irreverence,  as  one  that,  having 
known  himself  drawing  near  to  the  presence  of  God,  should  have  suited 
his  demeanor  to  an  expectation  so  awful.  But  this  is  no  part  of  the  case 
supposed.  And  the  only  new  element  in  the  man's  act  is  not  any  element 
of  special  immorality,  but  simply  of  special  misfortune. 

The  other  remark  has  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  sudden. 
Very  possibly  Caesar  and  the  Christian  Church  do  not  differ  in  the 
way  supposed  —  that  is,  do  not  differ  by  any  difference  of  doctrine 
as  between  Pagan  and  Christian  views  of  the  moral  temper  appropriate 
to  death;  but  perhaps  they  are  contemplating  different  cases.  Both 
contemplate  a  violent  death,  a  ^tadavaros  —  death  that  is  /3icuos,  or 
in  other  words,  death  that  is  brought  about,  not  by  internal  and  spon- 
taneous change,  but  by  active  force  having  its  origin  from  without.  In 
this  meaning  the  two  authorities  agree.  Thus  far  they  are  in  harmony. 
But  the  difference  is  that  the  Roman  by  the  word  "sudden"  means 
unlingering,  whereas  the  Christian  Litany  by  "sudden  death"  means 
a  death  without  warning,  consequently  without  any  available  summons 
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to  religious  preparation.  The  poor  mutineer  who  kneels  down  to  gather 
into  his  heart  the  bullets  from  twelve  firelocks  of  his  pitying  comrades 
dies  by  a  most  sudden  death,  in  Caesar's  sense;  one  shock,  one  mighty 
spasm,  one  (possibly  not  one)  groan,  and  all  is  over.  But,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Litany,  the  mutineer's  death  is  far  from  sudden;  his  offense 
originally,  his  imprisonment,  his  trial,  the  interval  between  his  sen- 
tence and  its  execution,  having  all  furnished  him  with  separate  warn- 
ings of  his  fate  —  having  all  summoned  him  to  meet  it  with  solemn 
preparation. 

Here  at  once,  in  this  sharp  verbal  distinction,  we  comprehend  the 
faithful  earnestness  with  which  a  holy  Christian  Church  pleads  on 
behalf  of  her  poor  departing  children  that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  them 
the  last  great  privilege  and  distinction  possible  on  a  deathbed,  viz-,  the 
opportunity  of  untroubled  preparation  for  facing  this  mighty  trial. 
Sudden  death,  as  a  mere  variety  in  the  modes  of  dying  where  death 
in  some  shape  is  inevitable,  proposes  a  question  of  choice  which,  equally 
in  the  Roman  and  the  Christian  sense,  will  be  variously  answered 
according  to  each  man's  variety  of  temperament.  .  .  . 

—  De  Quincey,  The  English  Mail-Coach. 


C.    THE    HOMELY    WORD 
Homely  and  Learned  Words 

If  language  is  to  be  truly  effective  it  is  not  always  enough  that 
it  be  idiomatic  and  precise;  it  must  also  be  intimately  associated 
with  the  life  and  experience  of  the  reader.  And  language  is  thus 
intimately  associated  with  the  life  and  experience  of  the  reader 
only  when  the  words  that  are  used  are  in  the  main  familiar  words. 
Of  course  in  applying  this  principle  one  must  not  draw  the  circle 
too  small;  one  must  have  in  mind  not  only  words  which  are 
familiarly  known  to  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  to  the  most  cul- 
tivated, such  as  mother  and  daughter,  day  and  night,  water  and  fire, 
but  also  words  which  are  the  constant  companions  only  of  persons 
of  some  education,  of  persons  who  have  opened  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  and  who  have  profited  by  early  acquaintance  with 
other  monuments  of  our  literature;  words  such  as  righteousness, 
authority,  humility,  meditation,  mortal,  haughty,  kindred,  infinite,  trespass, 
confession,  solitude,  strife,  rumor,  consummation,  tumult,  transfigure,  be- 
loved,   amazement,    remembrance,    mirth,    knavish,    despair,    corruption, 
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chasten,  enchanted.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  vocabulary  of  the 
most  impressive  part  of  our  literature  does  not  in  general  make 
great  demands  upon  learning.  It  is  homely  words,  not  learned 
words,  that  go  straight  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

Perhaps  nowhere  has  this  truth,  a  truth  of  immense  importance 
to  those  who  would  learn  to  write,  been  more  simply  and  ade- 
quately stated  than  in  the  following  passage  from  the  French 
critic  Joubert.1 

It  is  by  means  of  familiar  words  that  style  takes  hold  of  the  reader 
and  gets  possession  of  him.  It  is  by  means  of  these  that  great  thoughts 
get  currency  and  pass  for  true  metal,  like  gold  and  silver  which  have 
had  a  recognized  stamp  put  upon  them.  They  beget  confidence  in  the 
man  who,  in  order  to  make  his  thoughts  more  clearly  perceived,  uses 
them;  for  people  feel  that  such  an  employment  of  the  language  of  com- 
mon human  life  betokens  a  man  who  knows  that  life  and  its  concerns, 
and  who  keeps  himself  in  contact  with  them.  Besides,  these  words  make 
a  style  frank  and  easy.  They  show  that  an  author  has  long  made  the 
thought  or  the  feeling  expressed  his  mental  food;  that  he  has  so  assimi- 
lated them  and  familiarized  them,  that  the  most  common  expressions 
suffice  him  in  order  to  express  ideas  which  have  become  everyday  ideas 
to  him  by  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  his  mind.  And  lasdy, 
what  one  says  in  such  words  looks  more  true ;  for,  of  all  the  words  in  use, 
none  are  so  clear  as  those  which  we  call  common  words;  and  clearness 
is  so  eminently  one  of  the  characteristics  of  truth;  that  often  it  even 
passes  for  truth  itself. 

"Fine  Writing  " 

A  habit  of  employing  unusual,  high-sounding,  or  learned  words 
may  easily  betray  one  into  the  absurdity  of  writing  in  a  monu- 
mental language  about  very  slight  or  simple  matters  or  upon 
occasions  when  learning  and  formality  are  not  in  order.  A  style 
in  which  the  language  is  disproportionately  lofty  or  far-fetched 
in  relation  to  the  occasion  or  to  what  is  being  said  is  sometimes 
ironically  spoken  of  as  "fine  writing."  Let  us  suppose  the  follow- 
ing to  occur  in  a  student's  autobiography:  "Immediately  upon 
my  matriculation  in  a  preparatory  school,  I  arrived  at  the  deter- 
mination to  embrace  a  legal  career,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 

1  Quoted  in  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  "Joubert." 
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quadrennium,  my  studies  being  under  the  surveillance  of  highly 
competent  teachers,  I  was  able  to  establish  sound  foundations 
for  my  professional  future."  1  Clearly  something  is  wrong.  Anyone 
can  see  that  the  language  does  not  fit  the  idea;  it  is  much  too 
capacious;  it  suggests  a  matter  —  if  it  may  be  taken  seriously  at 
all  —  of  the  utmost  weight  and  importance.  The  manner  is 
the  manner  of  "fine  writing."  "Fine  writing"  also  —  suppose  it 
occurring  in  a  friendly  letter  —  would  be  the  remark:  "I  trust 
you  will  apprise  me  of  the  result  of  your  deliberations."  The 
representative  of  one  government  in  a  formal  note  on  weighty 
matters  to  the  representative  of  another  government  might  possi- 
bly use  language  of  this  magnitude  without  offense  to  taste  or 
good  sense,  but  in  the  friendly  letter  one  would  be  better  pleased 
with  a  simple:  "I  hope  you'll  let  me  know  your  decision." 

The  deliberate  use  of  magniloquent  language  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  humorous  effect,  though  a  rather  obvious  device,  and 
easily  overdone,  is  of  course  entirely  legitimate. 

Hackneyed  Words 

A  defect  in  diction  often  clearly  related  to  "fine  writing"  is 
the  use  of  hackneyed  words.  Most  trite  expressions  were  originally 
figurative  or  otherwise  unusual,  and  the  impulse  to  employ  them 
is  often  no  doubt  only  the  impulse  responsible  for  "fine  writing," 
the  uncritical  tendency  to  adorn  and  to  magnify  whatever  one 
has  to  say.  It  is  wrongly  supposed  that  the  smart  phrase,  however 
worn  out,  is  superior  to  the  simple  one.  The  defect  will  tend  to  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  commonest  and 
most  direct  words  are  always  in  order,  and  that  they  should  never 
be  departed  from  except  on  those  occasions  when  some  new  and 
honest  phrase  will  better  say  what  he  means.  The  only  words 
which  can  never  wear  out  are  the  simple  words.  The  likelihood 

1  Compare  with  this  invented  passage  the  following  from  the  theme  of  a  college 
freshman:  "During  the  comparatively  few  years  through  which  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  pass,  I  have  had  experiences:  some  glorious,  some  frivolous,  —  and  some 
triste.  Some  of  these  experiences  have  contributed  to  the  factors  which  form  the  basis 
of  my  central  ambition  —  my  ambition  to  do  something  for  this  world  —  something 
for  the  good  of  all  humanity  —  in  exchange  for  that  which  the  world  has  thus  far 
piven  me." 
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that  a  given  expression  will  become  trite  and  consequently  un- 
pleasant to  a  reader  of  taste  is  exactly  proportionate  to  its  distance 
from  plainness  and  truth.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  words  like 
house  or  sister  or  book  or  death  or  birth  should  ever  become  hack- 
neyed and  disagreeable,  no  matter  how  frequently  they  are  used. 
Trite,  or  suggestive  of  triteness,  are  the  following  expressions: 
gilding  the  lily,  pretty  as  a  picture,  window  dressing,  engineering  triumph, 
the  civic  club  has  crusaded,  turn  the  clock  back,  all  the  angles,  mathe- 
matical precision,  astronomical  precision,  fond  farewells,  punctuated  with 
compliments,  drenched  to  the  skin,  the  answer  to  all  your  troubles, 
marts  of  trade,  palaces  of  pleasure,  social  swirl,  wave  of  crime,  breath- 
taking suspense,  inky  blackness,  he  was  by-passed,  "must"  legislation, 
stood  like  a  sentinel,  discreet  silence,  bolt  from  the  blue,  psychological 
moment,  manufacturing  know-how,  howling  wind. 

Sources  of  Homely  Words 

"Life,"  says  Emerson,  "is  our  dictionary.  Years  are  well  spent 
in  country  labors;  in  town;  in  the  insight  into  trades  and  manu- 
factures; in  frank  intercourse  with  many  men  and  women;  in 
science;  in  art;  to  the  one  end  of  mastering  in  all  their  facts  a 
language  by  which  to  illustrate  and  embody  our  perceptions.  I 
learn  immediately  from  any  speaker  how  much  he  has  already 
lived,  through  the  poverty  or  the  splendor  of  his  speech.  Life  lies 
behind  us  as  the  quarry  from  whence  we  get  tiles  and  copestones 
for  the  masonry  of  to-day.  This  is  the  way  to  learn  grammar. 
Colleges  and  books  only  copy  the  language  which  the  field  and 
the  work-yard  made." 

Much  of  what,  with  some  exaggeration,  Emerson  here  says  of 
our  vocabulary  in  general,  and  illustrates  in  saying  it,  is  especially 
true  of  homely  words.  It  is  largely  no  doubt  from  life  itself,  from 
intimate  daily  contacts  with  people  and  things,  that  we  come  to 
know  the  words  that  stand  nearest  to  men  and  women  and  that 
we  come  to  know  them  in  a  powerful  way.  The  words  that  we 
thus  make  peculiarly  our  own  must  always  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  best  part  of  our  vocabulary.  Still  this  "best  part"  we 
may  consciously  increase  and  enrich  by  becoming-  genuinely 
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familiar  with  books  which  have  long  been  part  and  parcel  of 
English  and  American  civilization.  Among  such  books  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  is  preeminent,  and,  after  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  —  to  mention  a  single 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  —  is  a  treasure  house  of  homely 
words. 

Exercises.  1.  Rewrite,  preserving  the  original  sense  but  using  the 
fewest  and  the  homeliest  possible  words:  —  Intimate  social  relation- 
ships resemble  certain  alcoholic  beverages:  the  more  extended  the  time 
they  have  been  in  existence,  the  more  extraordinary  their  excellence.  — 
Do  not  conceive  a  higher  estimate  of  an  extravagant  intention  than  of 
an  insignificant  accomplishment.  —  Approach,  all  of  you  who  partici- 
pate in  arduous  occupations  and  are  oppressed  with  difficulties,  and  I 
will  furnish  you  relief.  —  Research  into  the  maturation  and  senescence 
of  nations  now  extinct  consumed  his  most  energetic  years.  —  If  you 
desire  to  communicate  enjoyment  in  your  intercourse  with  others,  do 
not  converse  frequently  about  what  concerns  only  yourself. 

2.  Study  in  detail  the  diction  of  the  following  passages: 

Having  had  no  particular  account  of  your  disorder,  I  know  not 
in  what  state  it  has  left  you.  If  the  amusement  of  my  company  can 
exhilarate  the  languor  of  a  slow  recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to 
come  to  you;  for  I  know  not  how  I  can  so  effectually  promote  my  own 
pleasure  as  by  pleasing  you,  or  my  own  interest  as  by  preserving  you, 
in  whom,  if  I  should  lose  you,  I  should  lose  almost  the  only  man  whom 
I  call  a  friend.  (Dr.  Johnson  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.) 

Whatever  happens,  my  dear  Stephen,  nothing  can  shake  or  alter 
the  hearty  love  I  feel  for  you.  I  was  going  to  say  affection,  but  the  Saxon 
word  has  the  truer  flavor.  If  you  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  receive 
my  sword  hilt  foremost,  I  am  sure  you  will  share  your  tobacco-pouch 
and  canteen  with  me;  and  if  ever  I  should  take  you  prisoner,  the  worst 
you  will  have  to  fear  will  be  to  be  made  to  eat  too  many  pocket- 
melons.  .  .  .  (J.  R.  Lowell  to  Leslie  Stephen,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
prospect  of  war  between  America  and  England.) 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement 
of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of 
five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak 
and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile 
you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of 
the  republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the 
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cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must 
be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 
(Abraham  Lincoln  to  Mrs.  Bixby.) 

(Consider,  matters  of  rhythm  aside,  the  varying  result  of  substituting, 
in  the  last  passage,  for  "I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless,"  —  "I  deeply 
recognize  how  impotent  and  unserviceable";  for  "died  to  save," — 
"perished  to  preserve";  for  "I  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may 
assuage,"  —  "I  pray  that  the  Omnipotent  may  mitigate.") 

D.    THE    CONCRETE    WORD 

Abstract  and  Concrete  Words 

A  concrete  word  is  one  which  appeals  directly  to  our  stock  of 
sense  impressions;  which  recalls  vividly  to  mind  what  we  have 
sometime  seen,  heard,  tasted,  touched,  smelt;  which  is  close,  in 
other  words,  to  experience  itself.  There  are,  of  course,  degrees  of 
concreteness,  so  that  not  all  words  possessing  the  quality  possess 
it  in  the  same  degree.  The  word  cut,  for  example,  is  much  more 
concrete  than  the  words  separate,  or  injure,  which  are  not  concrete 
at  all;  but  more  concrete  than  cut  are  carve,  cleave,  bite,  shear,  shave, 
scissor,  snip,  saw,  slice,  slit,  slash,  mince,  chop,  chisel,  chip,  mow,  gouge, 
hack,  hash,  nick,  hew,  scotch,  gash,  shred,  lop,  clip,  crop,  whittle,  pare; 
and  of  this  list  some  words  are  more  strikingly  concrete  than 
others.  The  italicized  words  in  the  following  lines  from  Robert 
Browning's  "Meeting  at  Night"  are  distinctly  concrete  (the  italics 
are  not  in  the  original): 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach; 

Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 

A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 

And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears, 

Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each ! 

The  word  sea-scented,  we  say,  is  distinctly  concrete  because  of  the 
sudden  vividness  with  which  it  throws  an  image  into  the  mind; 
so  also  with  tap,  scratch,  spurt.  An  abstract  word,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  that  expresses  an  idea,  a  concept;  one  that  does  not, 
like  the  concrete  word,  appeal  directly  to  our  stock  of  sense  im- 
pressions. When  we  hear  an  abstract  word  we  may  indeed  recall  to 
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mind  particular  images  and  sensations,  but  what  these  particular 
images  and  sensations  will  be  depends  entirely  upon  ourselves 
and  not  upon  the  expression.  As  in  the  case  of  concreteness,  so 
with  abstractness:  there  may  be  degrees  of  abstractness.  The 
following,  from  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  are  distinctly 
abstract  words:  ancient,  solitary,  reign,  jocund,  ambition,  grandeur, 
power,  beauty,  wealth,  inevitable,  glory,  memory,  honor,  flattery,  death, 
knowledge,  penury.  The  word  ancient  is  distinctly  abstract,  because, 
while  it  suggests  the  attribute  of  age,  and  so  defines  a  concept,  it 
involves  no  sudden  particularized  appeal  to  our  sense  impres- 
sions. The  word  ancient  may  indeed  stir  images  more  or  less  clear 
of  a  bearded  patriarch  or  a  Roman  ruin,  but  it  is  not  apt  to  do 
so  with  any  force,  and,  if  it  does  do  so,  the  images  thus  evolved 
are  accidental  to  the  person  concerned,  they  are  not  indicated 
by  the  term  itself.  And  so,  obviously,  with  ambition,  grandeur, 
power,  beauty. 

The  Principle 

A  consideration  of  the  lists  just  given  will  suggest  how  indis- 
pensable are  both  classes  of  words,  how  indispensable,  for  ex- 
ample, is  such  a  word  as  beauty,  naming  the  abstract  quality,  in 
addition  to  the  words  which  name  beautiful  objects  or  describe 
particular  impressions  of  beauty.  The  poet  Coleridge,  describing 
the  lovely  Geraldine,  allows  us  a  sight  of  her  silken  white  robe, 
of  her  bare  arms  and  neck,  and  of  the  gems  entangled  in  her  hair; 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  passage  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
abstract  "beautiful  exceedingly"  — 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 

Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 

That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone: 

The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 

Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare; 

Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandal'd  were, 

And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 

The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 

I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 

A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she  — 

Beautiful  exceedingly! 
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Yet,  in  general,  because  they  alone  have  the  power  in  them- 
selves to  call  up  vivid  images,  the  writer  who  would  please  and 
impress  his  reader  must  make  liberal  use  of  concrete  words.  The 
remark  applies  with  obvious  and  peculiar  force  to  description 
and  narration,  but  it  applies  also  to  exposition  and  argument. 
Beyond  this  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
concrete  word  is  always  preferable  to  the  abstract;  sometimes  the 
reverse  is  true;  everything  depends  upon  the  context  and  the 
purpose.  One  warning  should,  however,  be  given.  Important 
artistically  as  is  concreteness  in  expression,  it  is  less  important 
than  honesty;  and  a  merely  verbal  concreteness,  unscrupulous 
and  unreal,  which  arises  from  no  experience  and  represents  no 
vision,  is  worthless  and  false.  To  be  authentically  concrete  a 
writer  must  observe  definitely  and  remember  clearly.  Before  he 
uses  the  concrete  word  he  must  first  see  the  concrete  image. 
Be  concrete  and  Cultivate  the  imagination  are  in  the  end  one  counsel.1 

The  words  in  Browning  and  Gray  to  which  attention  was  just 
called  are  all  what  any  one  would  call  "homely"  words.  Some 
are  abstract,  some  are  concrete,  but  all  are  near  the  center  of 
the  language.  The  writer  who  in  his  choice  of  words  keeps  always 
close  to  this  center  will  suffer  less  from  the  use  of  abstract  diction 
than  one  who  departs  from  it.  The  worst  of  diction  will  be  certain 
to  result  when  the  tendency  away  from  concrete  expression  is 
associated  with  the  tendency  toward  language  that  is  learned 
and  unusual.  Then  appear  words  like  cognition,  cerebration,  excres- 
cence, coexistence  —  and  all  their  train ;  and  their  appearance,  in 
any  conspicuous  number,  is  the  ruin  of  style. 

1  "Another  way  of  making  a  style  more  readable  is  to  use  concrete  instead  of 
abstract  words  whenever  possible.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  concreteness  is  the 
one  President  Roosevelt  hopped  on.  Here's  an  order  issued  by  James  M.  Landis: 
'Such  preparations  shall  be  made  as  will  completely  obscure  all  Federal  buildings  .  .  . 
during  an  air  raid  for  any  period  of  time  from  visibility  by  reason  of  internal  or 
external  illumination.  Such  obscuration  may  be  obtained  either  by  blackout  con- 
struction or  by  termination  of  the  illumination.  This  will  require  ...  in  areas  in 
which  production  must  continue  during  the  blackout,  that  construction  must  be 
provided  that  internal  illumination  may  continue.'  Roosevelt  said  to  rewrite  it.  'Tell 
them  that  in  buildings  where  they  have  to  keep  the  work  going  to  put  something 
across  the  window.  In  buildings  where  they  can  afford  to  let  the  work  stop  for  a 
while,  turn  out  the  lights.'  "  Newsweek,  February  25,  1946.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Neivsweek. 
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Exercise.  Underline  especially  concrete  words  in  each  of  the  following 
passages,  and  note  their  effect  on  the  imagination. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 

Tu-whit ! 
Tu-whoo !  A  merry  note ! 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  about  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl  — 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 

Tu-whit ! 
Tu-whoo !  A  merry  note ! 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

—  Shakespeare. 

To  dwellers  in  a  wood,  almost  every  species  of  tree  has  its  voice  as 
well  as  its  feature.  At  the  passing  of  the  breeze,  the  fir-trees  sob  and 
moan  no  less  distinctly  than  they  rock;  the  holly  whistles  as  it  battles 
with  itself;  the  ash  hisses  amid  its  quiverings;  the  beech  rustles  while  its 
flat  boughs  rise  and  fall.  And  winter,  which  modifies  the  note  of  such 
trees  as  shed  their  leaves,  does  not  destroy  its  individuality. 
—  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  main  deck  was  dark  aft,  but  halfway  from  forward,  through 
the  open  doors  of  the  forecastle,  two  streaks  of  brilliant  light  cut 
the  shadow  of  the  quiet  night  that  lay  upon  the  ship.  A  hum  of  voices 
was  heard  there,  while  port  and  starboard,  in  the  illuminated  doorways, 
silhouettes  of  moving  men  appeared  for  a  moment,  very  black,  without 
relief,  like  figures  cut  out  of  sheet  tin.  The  ship  was  ready  for  sea.  The 
carpenter  had  driven  in  the  last  wedge  of  the  mainhatch  battens,  and, 
throwing  down  his  maul,  had  wiped  his  face  with  great  deliberation, 
just  on  the  stroke  of  five.  The  decks  had  been  swept,  the  windlass  oiled 
and  made  ready  to  heave  up  the  anchor;  the  big  towrope  lay  in  long 
bights  along  one  side  of  the  main  deck,  with  one  end  carried  up  and 
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hung  over  the  bows,  in  readiness  for  the  tug  that  would  come  paddling 
and  hissing  noisily,  hot  and  smoky,  in  the  limpid,  cool  quietness  of  the 
early  morning. 

Joseph  Conrad,   The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and 

Company,  1914.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

E.    THE    SPECIFIC   WORD 
General  and  Specific  Words 

A  general  word,  as  the  name  implies,  is  one  which  logically 
contains  within  itself  many  words  of  more  limited  meaning. 
Virtue  is  a  general  term;  it  includes  within  itself  truthfulness,  honesty, 
obedience,  and  the  names  of  all  the  other  qualities  which  we  regard 
as  virtues.  Virtue  is  a  general  word;  honesty  is  a  specific  word. 
Vegetation  is  a  general  word;  tree  is  a  specific  word,  being  the  name 
of  one  species  of  vegetation.  It  is  clear  that  here  too,  as  was  the 
case  with  concreteness  and  abstractness,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
scale;  words  are  more  or  less  general,  more  or  less  specific.  The  noun 
tree,  for  example,  is,  with  respect  to  vegetation,  specific;  but  with 
respect  to  oak  it  is  obviously  general;  just  as  in  turn  oak  is  general 
with  respect  to  white  oak  or  burr  oak.  The  verb  walk  is  specific  with 
respect  to  go,  but  with  respect  to  trudge,  stroll,  saunter,  tramp,  stalk, 
shuffle,  totter,  mince,  etc.,  it  is  general.  The  most  specific  words  are 
those  which  name  the  lowest  species  or  classes  into  which  an 
object  or  idea  may  be  divided;  the  most  general  words  are  those 
which  name  the  most  comprehensive  classes  into  which  objects 
or  ideas  may  be  grouped.1 

The  Principle 

Just  as  the  inexperienced  writer  may  profit  greatly  by  the  advice 
"Be  concrete,"  so  may  he  profit  by  the  related  advice  "Be  spe- 
cific." In  both  cases  the  end  in  view  is  the  habit  of  seeing  and  ex- 
pressing things,  not  vaguely  and  loosely,  but  sharply  and  firmly. 

1  The  distinction  between  general  and  specific  words  is  easily  confused  with  the 
distinction  between  abstract  and  concrete  words,  although  the  distinctions  are  in 
no  wise  identical.  Specific  words  which  denote  ideas,  such  as  truthfulness,  honesty, 
obedience,  are  plainly  not  concrete. 
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A  student  who  writes  about  the  needs  of  his  high  school  will 
ordinarily  be  far  more  illuminating  and  effective,  if,  instead  of 
saying  "The  library  facilities  are  deficient,"  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  substitute  for  this  vague  general  expression,  or,  better  still 
perhaps,  to  add  to  it,  the  specific  words  which  represent  what 
he  has  really  in  mind.  It  may  be  indeed  that  the  vague  expression 
does  represent  what  he  has  really  in  mind,  and  that  the  trouble 
is  not  merely  with  his  words  but  also  with  his  thought.  Here  as 
elsewhere  ideas  must  precede  words.  But  whether  the  defect  be 
in  thought  or  in  expression  the  general  principle  is  evident.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say:  "The  library  facilities  are  deficient";  it  is  quite 
another  to  say:  "The  school  possesses  the  complete  works  of  no 
great  English  author,  not  even  of  Shakespeare  or  Scott;  it  has  no 
modern  encyclopaedia,  no  unabridged  dictionary;  the  garretlike 
room  in  which  its  few  ragged  volumes  are  kept,  an  ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated,  out-of-the-way  place,  accommodates  at  one 
time  no  more  than  six  pupils."  It  is  usually  better  and  more 
interesting  to  say  —  the  one  being  in  the  context  equivalent 
in  sense  to  the  other  —  burlesque  opera  instead  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ment; walnut  caramel  instead  of  candy;  red-crested  finch  instead  of  bird; 
crabbed  and  envious  instead  of  uncompanionable;  incapable  of  making 
her  change  at  the  corner  grocery  instead  of  unmathematical .  The  substi- 
tution of  the  specific  for  the  general  expression  —  when  the  spe- 
cific is  appropriate  —  improves  the  style  by  increasing  its  vitality, 
its  closeness  to  life. 

Exercise.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  expanding  them  freely, 
and  substituting  more  specific  ideas  and  words  for  the  italicized 
expressions:  —  I  had  difficulty  with  my  foreign  language.  —  The  building 
is  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs.  —  We  came  down  the  mountain  during 
the  afternoon.  —  We  were  but  little  pleased  With  the  theatrical  entertainments. 

—  The  window  was  filled  with  watches  and  jewelry.  —  She  said  it  forcibly. 

—  An  abundance  of  pies,  cakes,  wines,  and  confectionery  gave  to  the  occasion 
the  appearance  of  a  holiday  banquet.  —  They  all  reported  an  enjoyable 
time.  —  The  policy  of  the  publication  was  to  print  every  variety  of  short 
story.  —  I  thought  it  a  good  play.  —  Her  voice,  though  it  was  at  mo- 
ments clear  and  pure  as  a  lark's,  had  some  singular  defects.  —  Certain 
aspects  of  the  architecture  reminded  me  forcibly  of  our  State  Capitol.  — 
It  was  a  reception  where  one  might  go  to  see  the  latest  styles  in  woman's 
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dress.  —  The  newest  types  of  automobiles  were  conspicuously  placed  on  the 
main  floor.  —  The  man  moved  our  baggage  from  one  train  to  another.  — 
He  always  kept  on  his  shelves  the  great  Elizabethan  dramatists.  —  Though 
we  stayed  in  the  quaint  Oriental  shop  only  a  few  minutes,  we  saw 
many  interesting  things.  —  During  that  period  of  my  life  I  underwent  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  —  Her  manners  were  those  of  her  class.  —  We  con- 
sidered him  a  very  nice  and  interesting  person.  —  History  gives  us  a  general 
knowledge  of  things.  —  He  looked  at  the  coin.  —  The  sound  caused  him  to 
move  suddenly.  —  The  leaves  were  visible  in  the  sunshine.  —  The  animal 
was  crying  loudly.  —  I  thought  about  it  through  the  night.  —  As  the  storm 
came  on,  the  boat  moved  uncertainly,  went  into  the  trough  of  the  first  large 
wave,  advanced  slowly  up  the  back  of  the  second,  and  remained  for  a  time 
on  its  crest. 

F.    THE    IMAGINATIVE    WORD;    OR,    FIGURES    OF    SPEECH 
Definitions 

Figures  of  speech  are  expressions  the  real  meaning  of  which, 
as  intended  by  the  speaker,  is  notably  different  from  their  literal 
meaning.  The  most  important  and  characteristic  figures  are  the 
simile  and  the  metaphor.  Both  are  based  upon  a  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  in  one  or  more  particulars  between  objects  which 
are  on  the  whole  radically  unlike.  The  simile  explicitly  states  the 
fact  of  resemblance;  the  metaphor,  briefer,  less  ceremonious, 
more  dramatic,  assumes  the  fact  of  resemblance  and  boldly  speaks 
of  one  object  in  terms  of  the  other.1 

For  a  simile  let  us  go  back  to  Homer.  Wishing  to  describe  a 
Trojan  warrior  pierced  by  an  arrow,  he  thinks  of  a  ripened  flower 
in  rain,  and  catching  a  point  of  resemblance  between  things 
otherwise  far  apart,  he  tells  how  "Even  as  in  a  garden  a  poppy 
droopeth  its  head  aside,  being  heavy  with  fruit  and  the  showers 
of  spring,  so  bowed  he  aside  his  head  laden  with  his  helm."  2 

That  is  very  beautiful;  and  of  course  much  of  the  higher  litera- 

1  The  simile  should  not  be  confused  with  the  literal  comparison.  If,  walking 
through  an  old  section  of  New  Orleans,  I  remark:  "Why,  this  is  like  Europe:  that 
market  scene  is  like  what  I  have  watched  again  and  again  in  the  south  of  France"  — 
I  mean  exactly  what  I  say;  I  am  comparing  literally  two  objects  of  the  same  class. 
The  simile,  as  has  just  been  observed,  deals  with  objects  which  on  the  whole  are 
radically  unlike. 

2  The  Iliad,  translated  by  Andrew  Lang,  Walter  Leaf,  and  Ernest  Myers.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1930. 
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ture,  from  Homer  down  to  the  latest  volume  of  verse  or  prose,  is 
sprinkled  with  similes  or  metaphors  or  both.  But  we  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  of  figures  as  belonging  to  literature  only 
and  so  steer  clear  of  them  as  not  for  everyday  writers  and  speak- 
ers. We  all  use  them,  mostly  no  doubt  just  such  rather  worn  and 
ordinary  ones  as  have  appeared,  without  design,  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sentences  of  this  text.  To  say  that  the  higher  literature  is 
sprinkled  with  figures  is  to  use  a  figure  in  saying  it  —  a  metaphor 
this  time,  since  the  resemblance  between  the  scattered  drops  and 
scattered  images  is  not  formally  stated,  as  it  would  be  in  a  simile, 
but  assumed.  To  say  "steering  clear  of"  instead  of  "avoiding"  is 
again  to  use  a  metaphor,  for  we  do  not  mean  steering  literally, 
and  the  resemblance  between  steering  an  autombile,  say,  around 
obstacles,  and  avoiding  figures  in  speech  or  writing,  is  assumed, 
not  stated.  Figures  vary  all  the  way  from  such  familiar,  almost 
unavoidable,  hardly  noticeable  ones  as  those  just  called  attention 
to,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those  of  the  greatest  freshness,  originality, 
and  beauty  on  the  other. 

"Like  a  hound  on  the  trace  of  a  scent,  he  hurried  through  the 
suspicious  documents."  That  is  a  brief  simile.  Let  us  invent  one 
more  extended.  We  might  sum  up  the  fate  of  books  by  saying  that 
some  are  read  for  a  short  time  and  are  then  forgotten,  while  others 
continue  to  be  read  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  some  live  for 
hundreds  of  years.  That  is  a  simple  idea  simply  expressed;  but  the 
expression  is  abstract  and  without  special  force.  We  might  like  to 
make  the  idea  more  memorable  by  connecting  it  with  a  mental 
picture.  Then  we  might  say:  "It  is  with  books  of  varied  excellence 
as  it  is  with  objects  seen  from  a  moving  train.  A  tree  near  the  track 
goes  by  so  swiftly  that  we  scarcely  notice  it:  that  is  like  the  unim- 
portant book  of  the  moment,  forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  A  farm- 
house a  few  miles  away  stays  in  view  for  a  matter  of  minutes: 
that  is  like  the  work  of  merit  that  serves  its  purpose  for  a  decade 
or  a  generation,  and  is  then  lost  sight  of.  But  a  distant  mountain 
range  remains  on  the  horizon,  apparently  fixed  and  unchanging, 
for  hours:  that  is  like  the  great  classic,  which  holds  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  mankind  for  centuries,  sometimes  for  ages." 

That  elaborate  figure,  like  the  simpler  one  before  it,  was  a 
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simile.  Suppose  now  an  instructor  says  to  his  class,  "Please 
don't  confine  your  answer  to  mere  headings,  for  if  you  do,  what 
is  really  interesting  and  proves  your  familiarity  with  the  subject 
is  sure  to  slip  through  the  net."  Here  the  figure  of  the  net,  and  of 
the  fish  slipping  through  its  too-large  meshes,  is  a  metaphor,  for 
the  resemblance  involved  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  assumed. 

"We  had  a  hard  time  getting  loose  from  the  downtown  dis- 
trict,1' we  might  say,  speaking  of  a  hard  experience  in  congested 
traffic,  and  doubtless  the  metaphor  would  immediately  be  under- 
stood by  all  city  drivers.  "Subordinate  and  everyday  things,  it 
seems  to  me  in  my  present  mood,"  wrote  H.  G.  Wells  in  his 
autobiography,  "surround  me  in  an  ever-growing  jungle.  My 
hours  are  choked  with  them;  my  thoughts  are  tattered  by  them; 
all  my  life  I  have  been  pushing  aside  intrusive  tendrils.  .  .  ."  * 
"All  you  will  see  of  me  is  a  small  cloud  of  dust  on  the  horizon," 
said  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  declining  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  British  government.2  The  metaphor  was  particularly 
appropriate  to  a  brilliant  genius  whose  name  will  live  for  a  long 
time,  and  will  always  be  inseparable  from  the  desert. 

Figures  are  bursting  around  us  all  the  while,  whether  we  notice 
them  or  not,  like  flak  in  the  neighborhood  of  attacking  planes; 
and,  speaking  of  planes,  what  a  swarm  of  figures,  some  of  them 
already  trite,  they  have  supplied  us  with:  "do  keep  on  the  beam"; 
"it  tail-spinned  out  of  sight";  "at  this  point  the  speech  struck  an 
air  pocket";  "many  students,  as  regards  punctuation,  fly  blind 
most  of  the  time";  "he  took  off  from  the  idea  advanced  by  the 
preceding  speaker";  "if  you  go  into  that  venture,  make  sure  in 
advance  of  a  safe  landing."  The  reader  can  doubtless  instance 
more  from  the  same  prolific  source.  Certain  types  of  metaphor 
have  given  us  familiar  nouns  —  some  colloquial,  some  appro- 
priate anywhere  —  such  as  press,  pulpit,  bench,  redskins,  brass  hats, 
bluejackets,  stuffed  shirts,  black  shirts.  Indeed  our  abstract  language, 
language  which  now  ordinarily  conveys  to  us  pictureless  ideas, 

i  Experiment  in  Autobiography  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1934),  p.  4. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

'Winston  Churchill,  Great  Contemporaries  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons, 
1937),  p.  134. 
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is  only  dead  metaphor.  Take,  for  example,  tribulation,  surely  as 
abstract  as  possible;  yet  if  you  look  into  the  origin  of  the  word, 
you  see  behind  the  abstraction  an  ancient  threshing-floor  and 
an  iron-toothed  sledge  dragged  heavily  across  the  grain. 

Relation  to  Concreteness 

"Why  use  figures,"  a  high-school  class  recently  inquired  of  its 
teacher;  "why  not  simply  say  what  a  thing  is,  instead  of  what  it 
is  like?"  The  scepticism  was  a  healthy  one;  and  if  there  were  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  it  figures  might  well  be  avoided.  But  there 
is  an  answer;  there  are  several  answers.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant and  generally  valid  of  these  is  that  figures  normally  enhance 
concreteness  —  that  is  to  say,  increase  the  elements  of  expression 
that  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  through  the  imagination  to 
the  senses.  The  significance  of  this  is  apparent  when  one  realizes 
that  it  is  concreteness  —  the  evocation  of  pictures,  sounds,  smells, 
sensations  of  taste  and  touch  —  that  more  than  anything  else 
gives  to  style  its  force. 

How  a  figure  can  give  force  to  style  receives  typical  illustration, 
in  a  very  practical  context,  toward  the  end  of  General  Marshall's 
biennial  report  The  Winning  of  the  War  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 
He  has  just  remarked  that  the  United  States  was  saved  in  the  last 
world  war  "by  sea  distances,  by  Allies,  and  by  the  errors  of  a 
prepared  enemy,"  and  that  probably  the  sea  distances  would 
never  again  be  a  vital  factor  in  our  defense.  He  continues,  ending 
a  paragraph:  "We  may  elect  again  to  depend  on  others  and  the 
whim  and  error  of  potential  enemies,  but  if  we  do  .  .  ."  Well, 
he  might  have  concluded  the  sentence,  without  in  the  least  sacri- 
ficing his  thought,  and  with  perfect  propriety:  ".  .  .  we  will  be 
exposing  the  treasure  and  freedom  of  this  great  nation  to  the  most 
extreme  peril."  What  he  actually  said  was:  ".  .  .  we  will  be  car- 
rying the  treasure  and  freedom  of  this  great  nation  in  a  paper 
bag." 

The  homely  image  General  Marshall  here  employs,  as  anyone 
can  see,  gives  to  his  idea  a  vitality,  an  immediacy,  a  memorable- 
ness,  in  short  a  power  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  great 
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American  public  he  sought  to  arouse,  which  abstract  terms  alone, 
however  impressive  their  intellectual  content,  could  not  give. 

The  Way  to  Figures 

The  practical  question  remains,  How  can  the  unimaginative 
writer  increase  the  number  and  effectiveness  of  his  figures  of 
speech?  Genuine  fertility  in  images,  we  may  grant,  is  beyond 
those  who  do  not  have  it  from  the  gods,  but  while  granting  this 
we  may  still  believe  that  useful  progress  toward  an  imaginative 
style  can  be  made  by  any  person  of  intelligence  who  will  apply 
his  mind  to  the  subject.  Possibly  the  first  and  most  important 
suggestion  to  make  to  him  is  that  he  note  carefully  the  effective 
figures  he  hears  or  encounters  in  his  reading;  collecting  them, 
studying  them,  turning  them  over  frequently  in  his  mind,  must 
inevitably  do  much  to  let  him  into  their  secret,  or  at  the  very 
least  to  make  him  fully  aware  of  what  a  good  image  is.  After  that 
he  is  to  invent  them  for  himself,  not  at  first,  necessarily,  with  any 
thought  of  using  them,  but  in  order  to  accustom  himself  to  de- 
tecting resemblances  in  diverse  things.  One  learns  to  write  by 
writing,  and  to  make  images  by  making  them.  Such  a  discipline 
continued  for  any  length  of  time  could  hardly  fail  to  heighten 
one's  powers  of  observation  and  to  establish  mental  habits  favor- 
able to  a  figurative  style. 

Practical  Suggestions 

Three  practical  suggestions  may  be  offered  regarding  the  use 
of  figures.  The  first  is  that  a  figure  once  entered  upon  should  be 
adhered  to,  and  should  not  without  warning  give  way  either  to 
another  figure  or  to  literal  speech.  This  is  the  general  rule,  and 
the  beginner  should  observe  it.  Having  begun,  "We  were  sure 
there  was  a  nigger  in  the  fence  somewhere,"  he  should  not  go  on, 
"and  decided  to  keep  on  digging  until  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  it," 
for  that  is  to  mix  one  image  with  another.  Having  begun  (in 
criticizing  the  plot  of  a  play),  "It  leapt  and  ran  in  the  first  act, 
walked  in  the  second,"  he  should  not  go  on,  "and  in  the  third 
was  insufferably  tedious,"  for  that  is  to  change  abruptly  from 
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Imaginative  to  literal  expression  and  so  produce  an  inharmonious 
and  disappointing  effect.  The  second  suggestion  is  that  literal 
speech  is  preferable  to  threadbare  figure.  Figures  need  not  indeed 
always  be  new;  that  would  be  too  much  to  require  of  any  writer; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  trite.  The  only  trite  fig- 
ures we  are  willing  to  accept  are  those  which  are  really  not  trite 
at  all  in  their  effect,  those  figures  which  have  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  simplest  everyday  speech  as  to  attract  no  notice.  The 
third  suggestion  is  that  in  nothing  perhaps  more  than  in  the  use 
of  figures  is  one's  taste  as  a  writer  finally  determined.  Figures  are 
not  always  in  order;  some  figures,  however  vivid  and  picturesque, 
may  for  certain  occasions  be  intolerable;  too  many  figures  in  suc- 
cession do  not  comport  with  the  mood  of  ordinary  prose.  In 
other  words,  the  imagination  —  and  this  in  poetry  as  well  as  in 
prose  —  must  always  in  some  sense  be  under  the  control  of  the 
judgment,  if  one's  writing  is  to  please  those  whom  one  should 
most  want  to  please.1 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  young  writer  should  not  take  too 
much  to  heart  what  has  been  said  of  pitfalls  in  the  use  of  figures. 
It  is  better  that  he  should  venture  and  achieve  only  a  meager  suc- 
cess, or  even  fail,  than  that  he  should  never  venture  at  all.  It 
is  only  too  easy  to  settle  down  in  a  manner  of  writing  whose  vir- 
tues are  wholly  negative;  and  in  the  work  of  the  average  student 
the  defect  is  the  total  absence  of  imaginative  expression,  or  a  cer- 
tain timidity  with  regard  to  it,  rather  than  errors  of  whatever 
kind  arising  from  its  use. 

Exercises.  1.  In  the  following  passage  from  Charles  Lamb  many 
things  are  affirmed  of  a  poor  relation.  Which  of  these  are  embodied  in 
figures?  What  idea  does  each  of  these  figures  express? 

A  Poor  Relation  —  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature,  —  a  piece 
of  impertinent  correspondency,  —  an  odious  approximation,  —  a 
haunting  conscience,  —  a  preposterous  shadow,  lengthening  in  the 
noontide  of  our  prosperity,  —  an  unwelcome  remembrancer,  —  a 
perpetually  recurring  mortification,  —  a  drain  on  your  purse,  —  a  more 

1  Slang  is  sometimes  defended  because  of  its  imaginative  quality.  Highly  imagina- 
tive it  frequently  is,  but  the  general  disfavor  in  which  it  is  held  is  excellent  proof  that 
there  are  other  criteria  of  expression  besides  picturesqueness  and  force. 
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intolerable  dun  upon  your  pride,  —  a  drawback  upon  success,  —  a 
rebuke  to  your  rising,  —  a  stain  in  your  blood,  —  a  blot  on  your 
'scutcheon,  —  a  rent  in  your  garment,  —  a  death's  head  at  your 
banquet,  —  Agathocles'  pot,  —  a  Mordecai  in  your  gate,  —  a  Lazarus 
at  your  door,  —  a  lion  in  your  path,  —  a  frog  in  your  chamber,  —  a 
fly  in  your  ointment,  —  a  mote  in  your  eye,  —  a  triumph  to  your 
enemy,  an  apology  to  your  friends,  —  the  one  thing  not  needful,  —  the 
hail  in  harvest,  —  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet. 

2.  Express  any  three  of  the  following  ideas  in  figurative  language, 
or  add  to  their  present  expression  an  illustrative  figure.  (Never  mind 
what  may  seem  to  you  the  imperfection  of  your  results;  the  object  of 
the  exercise  is  only  to  give  further  definiteness  to  your  understanding  of 
the  use  of  images.)  (1)  Old  friendships  are  best.  (2)  The  more  one 
learns,  the  more  one  sees  to  learn.  (3)  The  scenario  writer  impresses  us 
most  when  he  keeps  his  imagination  under  some  control.  (4)  Changing 
about  from  college  to  college  is  usually  bad  for  one's  education. 
(5)  "Outside  activities"  are  consuming  more  and  more  of  the  time 
belonging  to  regular  studies. 


chapter  vi  Argument 


I.  What  Is  Argument? 

Writing  designed  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment is  called  "argument."  The  name  sometimes  carries  a  mis- 
leading suggestion  of  formality,  as  though  the  manner  of  present- 
ing an  argument  were  everything  and  the  substance  of  an  argu- 
ment little  or  nothing.  This,  of  course,  is  not  so.  It  is  true  that 
argument  may  be  elaborately  developed;  and  certainly  effective 
argument  cannot  be  written  in  a  loose  and  wandering  style.  But 
what  really  determines  whether  a  piece  of  writing  is  argument  or 
not  is  its  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  argument  is  simple  and 
vital  —  to  win  assent  to  one's  belief  or  conviction. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  argument  is  quite  as  indispen- 
sable as  exposition;  for  in  a  world  in  which  beliefs  and  desires 
jostle  for  right  of  way  we  need  to  convince  almost  as  often  as  we 
need  to  inform.  Competition  for  jobs,  for  sales,  for  opportunity 
to  put  our  ideas  to  work,  demands  ability  to  prove,  to  persuade, 
and  to  win  over.  On  another  plane,  the  differences  of  political 
parties;  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  of  national  life  and  death; 
all  the  questions  that  divide  people  in  their  search  for  what  is 
necessary  or  best  must  be  argued  if  they  are  to  be  decided  ration- 
ally. From  the  simplest  matters  to  the  greatest,  we  have  to 
substantiate  our  beliefs  and  test  them  against  those  of  others. 
Argument  is  thus  a  workaday  instrument.  It  is  a  kind  of  writing 
designed  not  for  special  occasions,  but  for  almost  daily  use. 

33C 
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II.  The  Four  Requirements  for  Success  in  Argument 

If  we  are  to  win  assent,  which  is  the  purpose  of  argument,  we 
must  be  sure  that  our  writing  meets  four  important  requirements. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  failure  to  present  a  convincing  argument  is 
usually  due  to  the  neglect  of  one  or  more  of  these  simple  but 
basic  conditions. 

First,  we  must  understand  what  we  are  arguing  about.  Making 
a  statement  is  not  the  same  thing  as  understanding  it.  For  in- 
stance, we  fail  to  understand  a  subject  sufficiently  if  our  statement 
is  too  vague.  "The  Constitution  is  a  good  thing,"  or  "Social 
security  is  a  good  thing,"  is  so  indefinite  that  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  real  argument.  Good  has  little  meaning  until  we  have  answered 
the  question,  Good  for  what?  Again,  we  fail  to  understand  a  sub- 
ject sufficiently  if  we  do  not  analyze  clearly  a  statement  which,  as 
far  as  its  wording  goes,  may  be  reasonably  precise.  "Mental  telep- 
athy is  possible"  would  be  a  satisfactory  statement  if  we  wished 
to  defend  it,  but  we  should  not  win  an  argument  by  citing  in- 
stances of  clairvoyance  where  transfer  of  thought  was  impossible. 
Before  beginning  our  argument,  we  should  have  to  understand 
exactly  the  meaning  of  mental  telepathy  and  how  it  differs  from  the 
more  general  term  clairvoyance. 

Second,  we  must  gather  sufficient  evidence  to  support  our  con- 
tention. One  or  two  old-fashioned  authorities  cannot  compete 
with  an  abundance  of  up-to-date  ones.  A  writer  who  argued  that 
communism  is  impracticable  and  quoted  a  single  writer  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  ago  would  find  himself  at  a  sad  disadvantage  if 
he  were  faced  with  an  opponent  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
events  that  have  recently  taken  place.  This  is  not  to  say  that  one 
could  not  defend  the  belief  that  communism  is  impracticable, 
but  that  adequate  evidence  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  defended 
successfully. 

Third,  we  must  reason  soundly.   "We  must  believe  that  the 

world  is  growing  better.  If  we  do  not,  life  is  without  reason." 

This  statement  may  indicate  a  sincere  desire  to  help  a  good  cause 

along,  but  an  intelligent  opponent  can  shatter  the  reasoning. 

Fourth,  we  must  present  our  good  material  and  our  sound 
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reasoning  in  an  effective  manner.  Much  depends  on  presentation. 
Almost  any  speech  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  importance  of  skillful  handling  of  what  one  has  to 
say.  Roosevelt's  humor  and  his  awareness  of  the  points  at  which 
he  could  establish  effective  contact  with  his  hearers'  beliefs  made 
him  one  of  the  most  persuasive  speakers  and  writers  in  our  history. 
If  we  can  meet  successfully  these  four  requirements  —  if  we  can 
know  exactly  what  we  are  arguing  about,  if  we  can  find  adequate 
support  for  our  statements,  if  we  can  make  our  reasoning  sound, 
and  if  we  can  present  our  argument  in  an  effective  manner  —  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  success.  How  are  we  to  go  about  doing 
this? 


A.     THE     FIRST    REQUIREMENT:     THAT    WE    UNDERSTAND    THE 
SUBJECT 

First,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  we  have  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  our  subject?  Two  things  are  necessary:  (1)  that  the 
statement  of  our  subject  shall  be  clear  and  precise,  and  (2)  that 
the  points  which  we  intend  to  make  shall  be  essential  points. 

Arguing  without  a  clear  statement  of  what  we  want  to  prove 
is  like  the  proverbially  impossible  action  of  mounting  a  horse 
and  galloping  off  madly  in  all  directions.  Progress  in  argument 
is  impossible  unless  we  set  out  and  continue  with  a  definite  aim. 
If  we  should  choose,  for  instance,  such  a  subject  as  "Football," 
an  abundance  of  ideas  might  present  themselves.  We  might  re- 
member discussions  in  which  we  had  taken  part:  on  the  value  of 
organized  football  to  a  school  or  college,  or  on  the  difference 
between  amateur  and  professional  football.  But  at  best  such 
discussions  do  not  progress  toward  any  conclusion  and  do  not 
constitute  an  argument.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  to 
argue  a  general  subject.  "Football,"  or  "The  United  Nations," 
or  "Universal  Military  Training"  —  such  words  and  phrases  by 
themselves  are  too  general  for  argument. 

Before  we  can  argue,  we  are  forced  to  make  a  declarative  state- 
ment. "Football  is  not  beneficial  to  a  college  as  a  whole"  is  a  defi- 
nite statement,  and  can  be  argued.  "Football  develops  the  char- 
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acters  of  the  players,"  "Universal  military  training  cannot  pre- 
vent war,"  "Education  should  train  one  for  a  job"  —  all  these 
are  statements  which  indicate  a  definite  direction  for  our  think- 
ing. Such  statements  are  called  "propositions,"  and  the  phrasing 
of  a  proposition  is  the  first  step  in  argument.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  some  general  subject  is  the  center  of  so  much  interest 
and  the  cause  of  such  clearly  divided  opinion  that  we  feel  it  to  be 
suitable  for  argument  without  the  phrasing  of  a  proposition. 
For  instance,  the  name  of  either  candidate  in  a  Presidential 
election  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  subject  for  argument.  But  sub- 
jects like  this  are  really  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Popular  interest 
and  attention  have  merely  pushed  into  the  background  all  propo- 
sitions but  one,  and  events  have  framed  our  proposition  for  us: 
"This  man  should  —  or  should  not  —  be  elected."  Whether  we 
find  it  ready-made  or  must  state  it  for  ourselves,  a  proposition 
is  essential  for  argument.  Most  often  we  have  to  state  it  for  our- 
selves. 

But  our  pursuit  of  definiteness  is  not  yet  completed.  To  avoid 
ambiguity  or  vagueness  in  our  proposition  we  almost  always  need 
to  define  some  word  or  words.  The  word  good,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, can  cause  trouble.  Social  security  is  good  when  it  comes  to 
the  rescue  of  John  Jones,  who  finds  himself  in  a  tight  spot.  It  is 
good  when  it  helps  a  whole  nation  of  John  Joneses  under  similar 
circumstances.  But  is  it  good,  without  qualification,  for  a  country 
that  cannot  meet  the  cost?  Would  it  be  good  in  a  country  where  it 
was  not  needed?  Is  it  good  everywhere  and  always?  Furthermore, 
just  what  is  covered  by  the  term  social  security?  Old-age  insurance? 
Unemployment  insurance?  Health  insurance?  All  of  these,  or 
only  some?  Or  some  of  these  things  and  some  others?  Once  we 
begin  to  think,  we  find  that  a  simple  proposition  like  "Social 
security  is  a  good  thing"  may  not  be  a  sufficiently  clear  and  pre- 
cise subject  of  argument.  If  we  are  to  argue  well,  we  must  make 
perfectly  clear  to  ourselves  in  the  beginning  just  what  our  prop- 
osition means.  We  must  define  our  terms. 

Even  when  a  writer  knows  exactly  what  he  means  by  his  prop- 
osition, he  cannot  assume  that  his  readers  will  know  unless  he 
tells  them.  The  ability  to  misunderstand  is  one  of  the  amazing 
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phenomena  of  humanity.  Mr.  James  Truslow  Adams  and 
Mr.  Stuart  Chase  wrote  arguments  to  the  effect  that  a  financial 
depression  was  due  to  overproduction.  Mr.  Fabian  Franklin 
wrote  that  no  such  thing  as  overproduction  is  possible.  Most 
readers  thought  that  these  gentlemen  represented  the  two  "sides" 
of  an  argument.  Not  until  someone  pointed  out  that  the  first 
two  were  discussing  temporary  overproduction,  and  the  third  was 
considering  permanent  overproduction,  did  the  public  comprehend 
that,  in  the  absence  of  definition,  there  was  no  real  contest.  If 
our  minds  whizz  past  each  other  on  parallel  tracks,  they  make 
no  contact;  if  we  meet  directly  in  straight  confrontation,  one  or 
the  other  wins.  First,  then,  we  must  have  for  our  proposition  a 
declarative  statement  that  is  definitely  clear  as  a  whole  and  in 
every  word. 

A  second  requisite  for  an  adequate  understanding  of  our 
subject  is  intelligent  analysis  with  the  object  of  discovering  the 
few  essentials  on  which  its  proof  rests.  Just  as  random  thoughts 
on  a  general  subject  do  not  constitute  an  argument  at  all,  so  a 
haphazard  collection  of  evidence,  even  though  each  separate 
point  may  be  directly  related  to  the  matter  in  hand,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  good  argument.  A  reader  should  have  a  sense  of  steady 
progress  toward  final  conviction.  This  he  can  do  only  if  we  deal 
with  essentials.  The  decisive  factors  in  almost  any  argument  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  reader  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
we  should  recognize  them  for  what  they  are  and  tackle  them 
without  wasted  effort.  To  beat  about  the  bush,  to  strike  out  at 
trivialities,  is  only  to  waste  our  time.  If  an  argument  hinges 
on  three  issues,  we  do  not  advance  our  cause  by  proving  a  dozen 
lesser  points,  some  of  which  may  perhaps  be  assumed  to  be 
granted.  But  not  only  do  we  not  advance  our  cause;  we  do  it 
harm,  for  by  laboring  over  nonessentials  we  display  to  the  reader 
our  lack  of  qualifications  to  give  a  reliable  judgment  on  the  main 
question.  It  is  imperative  that  we  discover  at  the  outset  the  few 
essentials  of  our  subject  and  that  we  deal  only  with  these. 

Points  regarding  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion  are  known 
as  "issues."  These  are  the  essentials  of  our  subject.  Of  course  we 
shall  make  use  of  many  facts  that  are  not  disputed;  accepted  facts 
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play  an  important  place  in  argument.  But  our  principal  topics 
will  not  be  accepted  facts;  they  will  be  matters  upon  which  we 
know  there  is  disagreement.  The  role  of  accepted  facts  in  argu- 
ment is  to  substantiate  our  belief  or  conviction.  They  are  the 
basis  on  which  our  argument  rests.  Our  convictions,  however, 
are  the  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  lead  us.  Wherever  anyone 
can  question  our  conclusion  we  have  an  issue. 

If  we  encounter  trouble  in  determining  the  issues,  perhaps  the 
easiest  way  to  help  ourselves  is  to  set  down  on  separate  sheets 
of  paper  every  point  we  can  think  of  that  favors  our  proposition 
and  every  point  that  opposes  it.  Then  we  can  compare  and,  if 
some  points  that  favor  our  argument  are  not  opposed  on  the 
other  sheet,  we  can  eliminate  them  as  admitted  and  thus  not 
waste  energy  by  arguing  about  them.  Every  point  that  is  in  con- 
flict with  a  point  on  the  other  page  must  be  settled  before  we  can 
close  the  argument.  The  next  step  is  to  select  and  phrase  the 
essential  issues. 

Issues  are  phrased  as  questions.  Suppose  that  we  are  trying 
to  prove  that  the  federal  government  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  conserve  the  soil  of  our  country.  Defining  our  terms,  we 
decide  that  immediate  steps  means  the  appropriation  of  money  and 
the  appointment  of  an  organization,  if  necessary,  or  the  entrust- 
ing of  the  task  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  conserve 
means  in  this  discussion  preventing  the  loss  of  our  soil  through 
erosion  by  water  and  wind.  To  discover  our  issues,  then,  we  ask 
as  a  beginning  some  such  questions  as: 

1.  Is  there  any  erosion  going  on? 

2.  Is  it  serious? 

3.  Should  not  the  States  act  instead  of  the  federal  government? 

4.  Will  such  action  not  be  too  expensive? 

5.  After  all,  is  the  matter  important? 

6.  Why  not  let   the  individual  owners  of  the  land   take  whateve! 
action  they  think  fit? 

7.  Would  not  such  action  be  socialistic? 

8.  If  God  sees  fit  to  wash  and  blow  away  our  soil,  should  we  nol 
accept  the  effect? 

9.  Can  anything  effective  be  done? 

10.  Why  not  wait  until  we  have  reduced  the  national  debt? 
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We  have  ten  possible  issues.  Shall  we  retain  them  all?  Our 
decision  will  depend  on  the  answers  to  three  questions: 

1.  Are  all  really  essential? 

2.  Do  they  overlap  and  repeat  each  other? 

3.  Do  they  cover  the  whole  subject? 

If  possible,  the  issues  should  be  few;  four  points  definitely  and 
strongly  proved  are  more  impressive  than  a  dozen  only  sketchily 
presented.  Whatever  is  essential  for  real  proof  must,  of  course, 
be  included  though  the  list  become  long.  Examination  of  the 
ten  issues  reveals  that  Numbers  1,  2,  and  5  overlap  and  can  be 
combined  into  one  issue:  Does  the  country  face  a  critical  situation? 
We  further  discover  that  if  the  answer  to  Number  6  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  individual,  Number  7 
need  not  be  considered;  but  we  must  have  an  issue  about  the 
individual:  Can  the  problem  be  left  to  the  individual  for  solution? 
We  further  discover  that  Number  3  need  hardly  be  discussed, 
since  the  problem  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  example,  affects 
many  States  and  must  be  acted  upon  in  a  more  unified  way  than 
the  separate  States  could  accomplish.  We  further  discover  that 
Numbers  4  and  10  can  be  eliminated  if  we  find  that  the  condition 
is  really  critical.  We  next  decide  that  Number  8  is  silly,  since 
we  do  wear  rubbers  and  spray  our  fruit  trees.  And  finally  we  drop 
Number  9  in  the  belief  that  we  must  do  our  best,  whatever  the 
effect  may  be.  Still  we  must  have  an  issue  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  problem;  therefore  we  phrase  our  third  and  final  issue: 
Is  the  problem  distinctly  a  social-governmental  one? 
We  now  have  three  issues: 

1 .  Does  the  country  face  a  critical  situation? 

2.  Can  the  problem  be  left  to  the  individual  for  solution? 

3.  Is  the  problem  distinctly  a  social-governmental  one? 

If  we  can  answer  the  first  and  the  third  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  second  in  the  negative,  we  shall  have  made,  probably, 
sufficient  proof  of  our  contention. 

To  know  what  we  are  arguing  about,  then,  several  things 
are  necessary.  First,  our  subject  must  be  a  precise  declarative 
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statement,  every  word  of  which  must  be  clearly  understood. 
Second,  from  this  statement  must  be  deduced  a  few  issues  that 
will  cover  the  subject,  will  not  overlap,  and  will  treat  essentials. 
When  we  have  made  sure  of  these  requirements,  we  are  ready  to 
amass  the  evidence  to  prove  our  statement. 

B.  THE  SECOND  REQUIREMENT:  THAT  WE  HAVE  PLENTIFUL 
EVIDENCE  FOR  OUR  PROOF 

But  knowing  what  we  are  arguing  about  makes  the  finding  of 
evidence  comparatively  easy,  because  we  know  what  to  look  for. 
After  we  are  sure  of  our  proposition,  we  must  still  defend  it.  Suc- 
cessful defense  rests  largely  on  plentiful  solid  ammunition.  News- 
papers receive  hundreds  of  futile  letters  daily  from  people  who 
have  an  idea  but  make  only  defiant  or  surly  general  remarks  to 
support  it.  The  child  who  belligerently  asserts,  "I  bet  my  father's 
got  a  million  dollars!"  with  only  two  fists  and  vituperation  to 
defend  his  family  pride  would  do  well  to  consult  the  balance 
sheet  before  boasting. 

Argumentative  support  usually  consists  of  good  hard  facts. 
They  may  be  directly  stated  or  be  implicit  in  the  opinions  of 
authorities.  The  question  of  medical  insurance  involves  much  sen- 
timent and  appeal  to  the  emotions.  The  fundamental  arguments 
are  the  facts  that  national  health  is  of  first-rate  importance  and 
that  there  are  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  it. 

Our  facts  must  answer  three  tests: 

1 .  Do  they  bear  directly  on  the  subject? 

2.  Are  they  authentic? 

3.  Are  they  sufficient  for  proving  the  argument? 

First,  the  facts  must  bear  on  the  subject.  Finding  the  proper 
issues  helps  here  by  narrowing  the  immediate  field  of  contention 
and  clarifying  the  points  to  be  made.  But  we  should  subject  every 
statement  that  we  make  to  the  test:  Does  this  fact  actually  help 
me  to  lead  my  reader  nearer  to  belief  in  my  contention,  or  is  it 
only  a  pleasant  remark  about  the  subject? 

Second,  our  facts  must  be  authentic.  We  select  them  from  our 
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own  experience  or  from  the  experience  of  others.  Sources  other 
than  ourselves  are  newspapers,  magazines,  bulletins,  reports, 
statistics,  books  of  all  kinds,  lectures,  and  the  conversation  of 
well-informed  persons.  Whether  the  source  is  ourselves  or  others 
we  must  challenge  it  and  be  sure  that  it  is  authoritative,  up  to  date, 
and  unprejudiced. 

Is  the  source  authoritative?  If  it  is  ourselves,  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  are  using  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  and  not  mere 
imaginings  or  random  prejudices.  We  declare,  for  example, 
that  all  examinations  in  college  should  be  abolished  as  harmful. 
Have  we  really  thought  through  the  situation  and  the  meaning 
of  examinations,  or  are  we  merely  reacting  to  an  examination  of 
yesterday  which  we  considered  an  insult  to  our  lack  of  prepara- 
tion? If,  in  all  honesty,  we  must  admit  that  our  statement  has 
only  such  a  weak  basis,  we  must  exclude  it. 

If  the  source  is  other  people,  we  must  make  sure  of  their 
real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  printed  word  is  no  more 
sacred  than  the  spoken.  Does  the  writer  know  his  facts?  Is  he  an 
authority  or  a  mere  writer  at  second  hand?  We  read,  or  hear, 
that  Congress  is  careless  of  the  public  monies.  Does  our  source 
know  the  facts?  Has  he  studied  governmental  workings  inti- 
mately? Perhaps  his  only  authority  is  an  irresponsible  news  item. 
We  must  discover  the  standing  of  the  writer  in  his  field.  An  article 
about  symphony  orchestras  written  by  Mr.  Toscanini  carries 
more  weight  than  one  by  an  obscure  person  in  a  small  town. 
An  utterance  by  the  president  of  a  great  city  bank  influences  the 
financial  world  by  virtue  of  the  writer's  position.  We  must  investi- 
gate the  source,  also,  to  discover  if  the  fact  is  based  on  real  expe- 
rience or  if  it  is  mere  imagining.  The  first  question,  then,  is: 
Am  I  quoting  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject? 

The  second  question  about  authenticity  must  be:  Does  my 
authority  present  up-to-date  facts?  Many  statements  in  text- 
books on  physics  written  thirty  years  ago  are  invalidated  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  world  of  physics  has  radically  changed 
during  these  intervening  years.  Books  about  Europe  written  even 
a  short  while  ago  may  be  completely  out  of  date  today.  En- 
cyclopaedias that  have  not  been  revised  of  late  years  must  not 
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be  accepted  on  many  subjects,  so  great  has  been  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  question  is:  Is  my  authority  up  to  date? 

The  third,  and  equally  important,  question  about  authen- 
ticity is:  Is  my  authority  fair  or  for  some  reason  prejudiced? 
To  be  fair  is  difficult.  In  arguing  we  must  constantly  check 
both  ourselves  and  other  sources  to  make  sure  that  our  state- 
ments are  as  nearly  fair  as  is  humanly  possible.  Common  sense 
will  often  tell  us.  William  Maclay,  one  of  the  first  senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  regarded  not  one  or  a  few,  but  all  of  his  colleagues 
as  self-seeking  and  unreliable,  and  even  suspected  Washington. 
We  conclude  that  such  a  situation  as  he  envisaged  was  extremely 
improbable  and  we  suspect  Senator  Maclay  of  bias.  The  connec- 
tions of  the  authority  often  need  investigating.  A  member  of 
Congress  argues  valiantly  for  a  protective  tariff  on  woven  goods. 
We  submit  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence  until  we  learn  that  his 
constituency  is  a  cloth-manufacturing  district.  If  we  also  discover 
that  he  owns  much  stock  inweaving  corporations,  we  cannot  avoid 
suspicion  of  his  motives.  An  Iowa  editor  is  naturally  inclined  to 
help  the  farmer;  a  Boston  editor  favors  the  manufacturer.  We 
must  read  both  that  they  may  offset  each  other  and  clarify  our 
minds.  Violent  attacks  on  labor  or  capital  are  seldom  without 
prejudice;  often  prejudice  is  their  sole  support. 

Prejudice  may  be  shown  in  the  selection  of  facts  and  the  em- 
phasis put  upon  them.  Newspapers  are  specially  guilty  of  this 
fault,  influenced  by  their  party  affiliation,  the  opinion  of  their 
owners,  and  the  known  attitude  of  their  readers.  They  frequently 
omit  all  reference  to  facts  and  events  that  go  contrary  to  their 
own  desires  or  aims,  but  play  up  as  important  whatever  suits  their 
prejudices.  The  writer  of  an  argument  must  be  on  his  guard. 

If  we  discover  that  the  authority  has  not  a  good  reputation 
for  fair  dealing,  we  are  at  once  suspicious.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  he  is  generally  regarded  as  experienced  and  fair, 
we  shall  rest  heavily  on  his  word.  A  member  of  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee asked  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  what  constitutes  credit  in  the 
financial  world,  and  suggested  that  it  is  property.  Mr.  Morgan 
replied,  "No,  sir,  it  is  character."  Perhaps  we  need  go  no  further; 
in  the  world  of  finance  Mr.  Morgan  spoke  with  authority.  And 
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yet  an  arguer  who  is  determined  to  have  his  proof  unassailable 
should  consult  several,  or  many,  authorities  and  choose  the  esti- 
mate or  statement  that  the  majority  adheres  to.  For,  finally, 
authority  must  not  be  biased,  must  have  a  good  record  for  truth 
and  fairness,  must  rest  on  good  sense,  must  seem  to  be  earnest  in 
seeking  the  truth.  Only  when  it  is  thus  qualified  may  we  safely 
accept  its  word  as  final. 

The  third  question  about  the  evidence  to  support  our  argu- 
ment remains:  Have  we  collected  enough?  No  simple  and  abso- 
lute formula  exists  for  determining  this  fact.  Sometimes  a  single 
statement  will  suffice.  Lincoln  once  destroyed  an  opponent's 
whole  argument  by  showing  that  it  rested  for  its  authority  on 
observations  made  by  moonlight  and  that,  according  to  the  alma- 
nac, no  moon  was  shining  on  the  occasion.  But  such  a  situation 
rarely  arises.  Too  much  material  is  better  than  too  little.  We  must 
remember  that  not  we,  but  the  reader,  must  be  convinced.  It 
avails  nothing  to  become  angry  at  his  lack  of  conviction;  what 
we  must  do  is  to  discover  more  or  better  evidence  to  bring  to  his 
notice.  We  should  judge  the  adequacy  of  our  case  by  asking  our- 
selves whether  it  is  possible  for  our  reader  to  escape  complete 
surrender  to  our  argument.  To  answer  this  question  we  may 
obtain  great  help  from  the  arguments  opposed  to  us.  If  we  can 
discover  these,  and  list  them,  and  then  be  sure  that  one  by  one 
we  have  unseated  them  with  our  support  of  our  own  contentions, 
we  have  a  pretty  accurate  gauge  of  the  power  of  our  argument. 
When  we  can  declare  our  own  complete  conviction,  our  doubt 
of  the  reader's  escape  from  conviction,  however  strongly  opposed 
he  may  be,  and  our  certainty  of  the  destruction  of  all  arguments 
against  us,  we  are  as  safe  as  we  can  possibly  be.  Then  we  are 
ready  for  our  reasoning  about  our  material. 


C.  THE  THIRD  REQUIREMENT.*  THAT  OUR  REASONING  BE 
SOUND 

"Reasoning,"  Newman  said,  "is  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
from  knowing  one  thing  goes  on  to  know  another."  Reading  the 
listed  facts  in  the  morning  paper  is  not  reasoning;  it  is  but  adding 
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one  fact  to  another  as  the  cook  adds  one  griddlecake  to  others. 
Reasoning  consists  in  the  process  of  making  the  amazing  leap 
from  a  fact  or  a  set  of  facts  to  a  conclusion.  It  rests  fundamentally 
on  our  knowledge  that  there  is  some  degree  of  consistency  in  the 
way  things  happen.  Not  everything  that  has  happened  once  will 
happen  again,  but  we  can  believe  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
the  sun  will  continue  to  rise,  that  the  seasons  will  follow  each 
other  in  the  accustomed  order,  that  things  in  general  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  they  have  been  and  are. 

We  reason  from  specific  facts  to  general  laws,  or  we  apply 
general  laws  to  specific  facts.  "The  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire,"  says  the  old  saw.  The  child  was  burned  yesterday  by  a 
flame;  today,  seeing  another  flame,  he  says,  "Though  this  is 
pretty  as  it  dances,  it  is  like  what  burned  me  yesterday,  and  I'll 
not  pat  it."  Or  a  man  crossing  a  city  street  and  seeing  an  automo- 
bile bearing  down  upon  him  thinks,  "Since  automobiles  hurt 
what  they  hit,  I  shall  be  hurt  unless  I  jump."  The  child  reasons 
that  if  fire  burns  once  it  will  always  burn;  the  man  reasons  that 
since  he  is  in  a  position  that  always  has  had  a  certain  conse- 
quence, this  consequence  will  occur  now  unless  he  extricates  him- 
self from  the  situation.  We  call  the  first  kind  of  reasoning  inductive, 
and  the  second  deductive.  Inductive  reasoning  uses  specific  facts  as 
a  basis  for  its  leap  to  a  general  conclusion.  Deductive  reasoning 
uses  general  laws  as  the  basis  for  its  leap  to  a  specific  case. 

Reasoning  must  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  If  only  some 
kinds  of  fire  burn,  the  child  may  have  made  a  mistake.  If  the 
traffic  light  signals  to  the  approaching  automobile  to  stop,  the 
gentleman  may  walk  across  the  street  in  safety.  The  arguer  must 
be  sure  that  his  reasoning  takes  everything  into  account,  is  cogent, 
and  is  correct.  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  different  meth- 
ods by  which  we  reason  and  try  to  discover  how  we  may  be  sure 
of  our  conclusions. 

Inductive  Reasoning 

Inductive  reasoning  is  commonly  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  argument  by  example,  and  (2)  argument  by  causal  relation. 
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Argument  by  example  is  again  divided  into  (a)  generalization 
and  (b)  analogy.  Argument  by  causal  relation  includes  (a)  reason- 
ing from  cause  to  effect,  (b)  from  effect  to  cause,  and  (c)  from  one 
effect  to  another. 

1.  argument  by  example.  The  heart  of  generalization  is  the 
reasoning  that  what  is  true  of  a  series  of  like  things  is  true  of  all 
like  things.  If  three  chestnut  logs  snap,  reasoning  declares  that 
all  chestnut  logs  snap.  In  practical  living  we  sometimes  reason 
from  only  one  fact,  as  when  we  say,  "That  shop  overcharged  me, 
and  I  will  never  trade  there  again!"  reasoning  that  the  shop 
always  overcharges.  So  long  a  leap,  from  only  one  to  all,  has  grave 
dangers.  Scientists  avoid  the  long  leap  by  making  many  experi- 
ments: before  they  declare  that  aspirin  always  helps  to  reduce  the 
intensity  of  colds,  they  test  the  conditions  again  and  again  and 
compare  results.  In  the  same  way  engineers  test  and  retest 
materials  many  times  before  they  recommend  them  for  building 
purposes. 

All  generalizations  should  be  able  to  answer  four  tests  success- 
fully. First,  have  we  examined  a  sufficient  number  of  cases? 
We  must  not  condemn  all  automobiles  of  a  certain  make  because 
we  have  known  of  one  that  gave  poor  service.  Not  until  we  have 
looked  into  the  performance  of  many  can  we  be  sure  of  our  judg- 
ment.  Second,  are  the  cases  that  we  have  examined  fair?  Are  they 
typical?  To  conclude  that  all  undergraduates  in  a  certain  college 
are  snobbish,  because  we  have  known  one  such,  may  be  grossly 
unfair:  perhaps  he  was  a  snob  by  birth  or  home  training  and 
would  have  been  the  same  anywhere,  quite  different  from  his 
fellow  students.  Third,  are  the  exceptions  to  our  general  law  — 
there  are  almost  always  some  —  so  numerous  and  important  as 
to  destroy  the  force  of  the  law?  "No  one  is  this  country  wants  a 
dictatorship."  There  are  probably  numerous  exceptions  to  this 
statement.  The  question  we  should  ask  ourselves  is  whether  the 
number  of  people  who  want  a  dictatorship  is  negligible  or  whether 
it  is  great  enough  to  oblige  us  to  qualify  our  generalization. 
Fourth,  is  it  probable  that  such  a  general  law  exists?  Superstitions 
are  often  upset  by  this  test.  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that 
a  voyage  begun  on  Friday  will  be  fatal,  or  that  to  walk  under  a 
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ladder  will  bring  bad  luck?  Hardly.  "All  Frenchmen  are  dis- 
honest" is  easy  to  say,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  such 
a  general  condition  exists.  But  if  our  generalization  passes  these 
four  tests  successfully,  it  is  presumably  sound. 

The  heart  of  the  argument  from  analogy  is  an  inference  that 
if  two  things  resemble  each  other  in  some  particular,  they 
also  resemble  each  other  in  some  other  particular  known  to  be- 
long to  the  one  but  not  known  to  belong  to  the  other.  Lincoln 
replied  to  critics  who  complained  that  the  war  was  going  too 
slowly: 

Gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  suppose  a  case  for  a  moment.  Suppose 
that  all  the  property  you  were  worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  Blondin,  the  famous  rope-walker,  to  carry  across 
the  Niagara  Falls  on  a  tight  rope.  Would  you  shake  the  rope  while 
he  was  passing  over  it,  or  keep  shouting  to  him,  "Blondin,  stoop  a 
little  more!  Go  a  little  faster!"?  No.  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  You 
would  hold  your  breath  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hand 
off  until  he  was  safely  over.  Now,  the  Government  is  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. It  is  carrying  an  immense  weight  across  a  stormy  ocean.  Untold 
treasures  are  in  its  hands.  It  is  doing  the  best  it  can.  Don't  badger  it! 
Just  keep  still,  and  it  will  get  you  safely  over. 

This  argument  was  effective  because  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  situations  outweighed  the  difference;  the  two  situations 
were  alike  in  essentials.  The  quality  that  was  known  about  Blondin 
was  his  carefulness,  his  doing  his  best.  When  Lincoln  assured  his 
critics  that  the  government  was  also  doing  its  best,  he  satisfied 
them. 

This  type  of  argument  is  open  to  frequent  abuse.  A  speaker  who 
was  advocating  unrestricted  immigration  to  the  United  States 
said,  "They  tell  me  these  immigrants  are  the  mud  of  Europe! 
Well,  what  of  that?  Don't  water  lilies  grow  from  mud,  and  are 
they  the  less  sweet  because  of  that  fact?"  Probably  many  of  his 
listeners  thought  that  he  had  made  a  good  argument,  but  of 
course  he  had  used  mud  in  two  senses,  and  his  argument  was  not 
only  worthless  but  vicious.  Argument  by  analogy  should  always 
be  carefully  scrutinized  to  see  that  the  resemblance  is  real  and  in 
essential  particulars.  Its  chief  function  is  perhaps  to  illustrate 
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rather  than  to  prove.  It  is  highly  persuasive  and  effective,  but 
analogy  alone  should  not  be  relied  on  to  prove  points  at  issue. 

2.  argument  by  causal  relation.  The  argument  from  causal 
relation  assumes  that  every  event  or  thing  exists  because  of  some 
force  or  other  thing  that  brings  it  about,  and  that  every  force  will 
have  a  result  or  effect.  When  we  know  a  cause  or  an  effect,  we 
look  for  the  as  yet  unknown  effect  or  cause.  Suppose  that  a  manu- 
facturer discovers  that  his  product  is  falling  off  heavily  in  sales. 
Here  is  an  effect,  for  which  be  must  find  a  cause.  Or  a  student 
rooming  house  burns,  one  man  shoots  another,  many  students 
drop  from  college.  The  question  is,  What  caused  these  events? 
Suppose  that  we  find  what  we  think  is  the  cause.  The  manufac- 
turer finds  that  his  product  has  fallen  below  par  in  quality; 
defective  wires  are  discovered  in  the  basement  of  the  rooming 
house;  we  learn  that  on  the  evening  before  the  crime  the  now 
dead  man  insulted  the  murderer;  a  financial  depression  is  said 
to  have  caused  students  to  drop  from  college  through  lack  of 
funds.  Before  we  accept  the  assigned  cause  as  sure  and  final, 
we  must  use  two  tests.  First,  is  the  assigned  cause  strong  enough  to 
produce  the  known  effect?  Obviously,  if  we  are  forced  to  answer 
in  the  negative,  we  must  look  for  another  cause.  If  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  have  found  a  sufficiently  strong  cause,  we  must  then  use 
the  second  test,  Is  there  any  other  possible  cause?  Perhaps  stu- 
dents are  dropping  from  college  because  of  trouble  with  the 
faculty;  perhaps  the  manufacturer  has  vigorous  competition; 
in  each  situation  we  find  a  second  cause  that  may  have  operated 
to  produce  the  effect  that  we  know.  If  that  is  true,  we  cannot 
declare  that  the  first  cause  wholly  controls  the  effect.  Politicians 
out  of  power  are  forever  declaring  that  ills  in  the  economic  or 
social  structure  are  due  to  their  opponents  who  are  in  power; 
but  almost  always  other  causes  are  more  important.  Only  when 
we  find  a  cause  that  can  pass  the  two  tests  are  we  safe  in  our  con- 
clusions. 

If  we  argue  from  a  cause  that  we  know  to  an  effect  that 
we  predict,  as  in  forecasting  the  weather,  or  the  results  of  a 
game,  or  economic  or  political  developments,  we  should  apply 
the  first  test  used  above:  Is  the  cause  strong  enough  to  produce 
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the  predicted  effect?  We  predict,  for  example,  that  a  spendthrift 
will  soon  dissipate  his  fortune.  His  habits  are  sufficient,  we  decide, 
to  destroy  his  wealth.  Then  we  must  apply  a  second  test:  Can 
some  other  force  combat  and  nullify  the  effects  of  the  known 
cause?  Perhaps  a  legal  trustee  will  be  appointed  to  restrain  the 
man's  habits;  in  that  case  the  assigned  cause  will  be  thwarted.  In 
a  consultation  of  physicians  about  a  desperate  case  one  may  say, 
"Death  is  the  certain  result  of  this  disease,"  but  another  may  re- 
mark, "We  have  still  another  remedy  to  try."  When  the  last 
possible  remedy  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed,  the  physician  is 
sure  of  the  predicted  effect. 

In  arguing  from  one  effect  to  another,  we  telescope  the  two 
methods  just  discussed.  We  reason  back  from  the  known  effect  to 
its  cause,  and  then  predict  another  effect  from  the  same  cause. 
We  know  of  the  fact  that  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  lately 
acquired  great  wealth  has  built  a  large  mansion;  we  predict  that 
his  brother  will  act  in  some  similar  but  as  yet  unknown  way.  The 
new  wealth  is  supposed  to  operate  in  both  cases  as  a  common 
cause.  Or  when  a  football  squad  loses  a  game,  we  predict  the 
loss  of  another  game  through  a  common  cause,  lack  of  good 
runners.  The  tests  of  this  argument  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
others:  the  cause  must  be  sufficiently  strong;  it  must  be  the  only 
cause  in  the  first  instance;  nothing  may  intervene  to  nullify  its 
effects  in  the  second  instance. 

The  argument  from  causal  relation  is  open  to  error,  because 
in  a  most  complex  world  we  can  hardly  ever  be  absolutely  sure 
that  one  and  only  one  cause  is  operating  or  that  its  effect  may 
not  be  thwarted  by  some  force  not  yet  known.  The  fact  that  crim- 
inal court  decisions  are  sometimes  shown,  years  afterward,  to 
have  been  wrong,  even  though  at  the  time  every  fact  was  scruti- 
nized thoroughly  —  or  was  supposed  to  have  been  —  proves  the 
necessity  for  great  care  before  we  too  strongly  state  a  definite 
conclusion  as  proved. 

These,  then,  are  the  usual  kinds  of  inductive  reasoning. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  before  the  process  of  reasoning  is 
called  into  play  we  must  exercise  sound  observation.  When  we 
feel  that  we  have  observed  enough  cases  to  warrant  our  use  of 
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reasoning,  we  leave  observation  and  adopt  the  amazingly  rapid 
and  efficient  instrument  of  the  mind  by  which,  as  a  result  of 
knowing  one  thing,  or  a  group  of  things,  we  go  on  to  know  an- 
other. Perhaps  the  most  common  type  of  inductive  reasoning  is 
generalization.  That  is  the  kind  that  must  precede  deductive 
reasoning.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief  glance  at  the  process 
whereby  we  apply  the  general  law  to  specific  instances. 

Deductive  Reasoning 

Through  observation  we  may  derive  a  generalization  to  the 
effect  that  all  pine  trees  are  cone  bearing.  A  person  coming  upon 
an  unfamiliar  kind  of  pine  at  a  season  when  it  was  without  cones 
might  wonder  if  it  would  bear  cones  at  a  later  time.  On  being 
assured  that  the  tree  was  a  pine,  he  would  reason  thus: 

All  pine  trees  are  cone  bearing. 

This  tree  is  a  pine  tree. 

Therefore  this  tree  is  cone  bearing. 

His  reasoning  in  this  typically  deductive  form  would  be  a  syl- 
logism. The  syllogism  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  each  part  a 
proposition.  One  proposition  is  the  generalization,  another  is  a 
statement  that  the  specific  case  comes  under  the  generalization, 
and  the  third  is  the  inference  derived  from  the  first  and  second. 
The  statement  of  the  generalization  is  called  the  "major  prem- 
ise," that  of  the  particular  case  is  the  "minor  premise,"  and  the 
inference  is  the  "conclusion."  All  deductive  argument  can  be 
reduced  to  this  form,  and  when  so  reduced  can  be  tested  for 
validity.  It  is  possible  to  question  the  validity  of  either  premise, 
or  of  both,  or  of  the  conclusion.  Theologians,  politicians,  sales- 
men, and  others  with  special  interests  or  zeal  are  tempted  to  an- 
nounce general  laws  that  they  cannot  defend  successfully.  But 
since  the  premises  are  derived  by  induction,  we  are  now  con- 
cerned only  to  know  when  the  premises  are  correctly  stated, 
and  when  the  conclusion  is  correct.  The  major  premise,  to  be  cor- 
rect, must  be  true  not  merely  of  most,  but  of  all  members  of  the 
class  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Any  number  fewer  than  all  pine 
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trees  would  not  do  in  our  syllogism.  The  minor  premise,  if  it  is 
positive,  must  assert  something  about  a  member  of  the  class  cov- 
ered by  the  major  premise.  In  this  case,  the  minor  premise  asserts 
that  this  tree  belongs  in  the  class  "pine  trees,"  and  is  therefore 
correct  in  form.  If  the  minor  premise  is  negative,  it  must  exclude 
its  instance  from  participation  in  the  thing  asserted  of  the  subject 
of  the  major  premise.  Thus, 

All  pine  trees  are  cone  bearing. 
This  tree  is  not  cone  bearing. 
Therefore  this  tree  is  not  a  pine  tree. 

When  either  premise  is  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  nega- 
tive. When  both  premises  are  negative,  no  conclusion  is  possible. 
The  complete  syllogism  must  contain  three  propositions  and 
only  three;  it  must  also  contain  three  terms,  and  only  three,  called 
the  "major,"  "middle,"  and  "minor"  terms.  The  major  term  is 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion;  the  middle  term  is  the  term  not 
included  in  the  conclusion;  the  minor  term  is  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion.  In  our  first  syllogism,  cone  bearing  is  the  major  term, 
pine  tree  is  the  middle  term,  and  this  tree  is  the  minor  term.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  each  term  is  used  twice.  In  ordinary  usage,  deduc- 
tive reasoning  is  usually  expressed  in  abbreviated  syllogisms 
which  are  called  "enthymemes."  For  example:  This  tree  is  cone 
bearing  because  it  is  a  pine  tree.  To  test  the  soundness  of  an 
enthymeme  it  is  only  necessary  to  supply  the  missing  proposition 
and  treat  the  whole  like  any  other  syllogism.  Study  of  the  syllo- 
gism may  be  pursued  to  great  lengths;  the  few  facts  and  rules 
here  presented  afford  a  minimum  but  sufficient  guide  to  its  use  in 
the  testing  of  deductive  reasoning.  A  final  word  of  warning  is 
necessary.  All  words  in  the  syllogism  must  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning  each  time  they  are  used.  Loose  or  figurative  use 
of  words  will  lead  to  incorrect  conclusions.  For  example: 

Everything  that  is  intoxicating  should  be  avoided. 
Some  music  is  intoxicating. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  premises  may  be  true, 
but  not  for  the  reason  suggested  by  the  syllogism. 
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Fallacies 

A  fallacy  in  argument  is  an  error  due  to  mistakes  in  facts 
or  to  faults  in  the  reasoning  process.  It  is  impossible  to  classify 
all  errors  likely  to  arise  in  argument,  or  to  provide  in  brief  a 
system  by  which  all  arguments  may  be  tested.  The  most  that  can 
be  done  here,  perhaps,  is  to  urge  a  critical  and  exploring  attitude 
of  mind  toward  both  facts  and  inferences,  and  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  most  common  sources  of  error.  It  is  customary  to  dwell 
mainly  on  errors  of  reasoning.  Errors  of  facts  are  at  least  equally 
responsible  for  prevailing  mistakes  in  our  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions. "A  careful  process  of  reasoning,"  says  J.  M.  Robertson, 
"may  be  left  practically  useless  or  misleading  because  of  the 
reasoner's  failure  to  note  some  essential  facts  or  data.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of  men's  errors 
of  opinion  proceed  rather  from  wrong  or  insufficient  information 
than  from  fallacy  of  inference.  When  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
great  masses  of  the  didactic  literature  of  the  past,  now  admittedly 
superseded,  it  seems  to  me  to  wear  a  certain  uniform  air  of  con- 
fidence in  error;  and  while  the  confidence  has  to  be  set  down  as 
the  besetting  sin  of  humanity,  the  error  comes  at  least  as  often 
from  wrong  testimony,  traditional  or  otherwise,  as  from  illicit 
reasoning.  Education  of  the  reason,  then,  is  likely  to  involve  no 
less  a  vigilant  scrutiny  of  testimony  than  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
inference."  x 

The  first  step,  then,  in  safeguarding  against  error  in  argument 
is  a  careful  examination  of  fact,  both  in  one's  own  observation 
and  in  the  observations  of  others  which  come  to  us  as  testimony. 
We  all  need  to  apply  tests  to  ourselves  and  guard  against  our 
weaknesses  in  observation,  memory,  and  reasoning,  and  then 
do  what  we  can  to  overcome  them  and  to  avoid  their  conse- 
quences. 

The  second  step  is  to  define  all  terms  used.  This  matter  of 
definition  is  insisted  upon  elsewhere;  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  clear  definitions  are  absolutely  essential  to  sound 
argument. 

1  Letters  on  Reasoning,  p.  17. 
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The  third  step,  the  detection  of  errors  of  inference,  has  been 
considered  in  connection  with  the  various  types  of  argument, 
and  tests  and  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  hasty  or  unwar- 
ranted generalization,  for  false  analogy,  and  for  error  in  causal 
induction,  and  in  inferences  made  deductively.  Two  forms  of 
fallacy  may  be  given  separate  consideration  here,  because  they 
occur  frequently  and  are  not  clearly  covered  in  the  preceding 
discussion.  These  are  the  fallacies  of  ignoring  the  question  and  begging 
the  question. 

Ignoring  the  question  consists  in  substituting  for  the  conclusion 
to  be  proved  some  other  proposition  more  or  less  nearly  or  appar- 
ently related  to  it.  The  error  is  sometimes  due  to  confusion,  some- 
times to  deliberate  intent  to  divert  discussion  from  a  weak  case  to 
a  stronger  one.  A  clear  understanding  of  this  fallacy  and  of  beg- 
ging the  question  is  important  not  only  as  a  protection  from  pit- 
falls, but  especially  as  an  aid  in  refutation,  which  consists  largely 
in  the  detection  of  fallacies.  The  question  may  be  ignored  in  any 
one  of  several  ways.  One  is  that  of  shifting  from  one  point  to 
another.  A  student  reprimanded  for  poor  spelling  avows  that  he 
"never  could  spell."  Being  assured  that  congenitally  poor  spellers 
have  been  cured  by  vigorous  study,  he  doubts  whether  a  thing  so 
unimportant  as  spelling  is  worth  the  time.  When  hard  pressed  on 
that  point,  he  recalls  that  his  father  was  also  unable  to  spell  cor- 
rectly. The  question  is  also  ignored  when  an  appeal  to  the 
fixed  beliefs,  traditions,  prejudices,  or  passions  of  the  readers  or 
hearers  is  made  to  divert  attention  from  the  merits  of  the  case, 
as  when  a  man  on  trial  for  murder  is  charged  with  being  a  com- 
munist, or  when  a  person  charged  with  treasonable  communi- 
cation with  the  enemy  is  attacked  merely  for  holding  unpopular 
political  opinions.  This  is  called  argumentum  ad  hominem.  Distinc- 
tion should  be  made  at  this  point  between  such  appeals  when 
used  to  counteract  opposition  and  put  an  audience  in  a  mood  to 
hear  argument,  and  the  substitution  of  such  material  for  the 
argument  itself.  The  latter  is  both  bad  argument  and  bad  ethics. 

A  common  variety  of  this  fallacy  is  that  of  confusing  the  issue, 
or  arguing  on  some  other  question  than  the  one  under  dispute. 
For  instance,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations 
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thirty  years  ago  was  expressed  in  disapproval  of  a  "super- 
government"  which,  according  to  its  proponents,  the  League 
was  not.  Before  the  Second  World  War  some  of  those  opposed  to 
repeal  of  the  neutrality  act  maintained  that  this  country  should 
not  thus  express  its  approval  of  war,  which  was  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  those  favoring  repeal.  Similar  sidestepping  of  the  issue 
will  undoubtedly  appear  frequently  in  debates  on  world  issues 
in  the  coming  years.  Closely  related  is  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
that  the  failure  of  an  argument  tends  to  prove  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. To  attempt  to  prove  a  proposition  by  arguing  that  the 
opposite  cannot  be  proved  is  to  ignore  the  question.  For  example, 
a  man  may  say  that  the  soul  is  immortal  because  his  opponent 
cannot  possibly  prove  that  it  is  not;  or  his  opponent  may  contend 
that  the  soul  is  not  immortal  because  his  opponent  cannot  prove 
that  it  is.  Both  arguers  are  ignoring  the  question. 

Begging  the  question  means  assuming  as  true  something  that  must 
be  proved.  Two  of  the  most  common  ways  in  which  this  fallacy 
is  committed  are  by  using  question-begging  words  and  by  argu- 
ing in  a  circle.  "Engineers  should  not  be  required  to  waste  their 
time  in  the  study  of  literature"  shows  a  logical  confusion.  That 
they  will  "waste  their  time"  should  they  study  literature  of  course 
requires  proof;  waste  is  a  question-begging  word.  "The  unfair 
practice  of  giving  examinations  should  be  abolished,"  and 
"Our  immoral  modern  dances  are  injurious  to  the  character  of 
those  who  engage  in  them,"  illustrate  the  familiar  method  of 
begging  the  question  by  "calling  names"  instead  of  arguing. 
Mr.  Foster  quotes  Felix  Adler  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  question 
begging:  "A  manufacturer  standing  near  the  1  irnace  of  a  glass- 
house and  pointing  to  a  procession  of  young  Slav  boys  who  were 
carrying  the  glass  on  trays,  remarked,  'Look  at  their  faces,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  idle  to  take  them  from  the  glasshouse  in 
order  to  give  them  an  education;  they  are  what  they  are,  and  will 
always  remain  what  they  are.'  "  l  Students  raising  funds  for  a 
stadium  argue:  A  stadium  to  seat  seventy-five  thousand  is  needed, 
for  (a)  the  number  of  persons  attending  games  long  ago  outgrew 

1  William  Trufant  Foster,  Argumentation  and  Debating  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1917),  p.  212. 
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our  present  equipment;  (b)  the  attendance  at  games  has  recently 
increased  greatly;  (c)  a  large  stadium  will  greatly  increase  the 
attendance. 

Another  familiar  fallacy  arises  from  a  faulty  use  of  the  dilemma. 
The  dilemma  divides  the  proposition  for  argument  into  two  parts, 
as  when  we  say  that  John  must  be  either  guilty  or  not  guilty.  A 
fallacy  arises  when  the  two  "horns,"  as  the  alternatives  are  called, 
do  not  cover  all  possibilities.  For  example,  in  arguing  that  the 
stimulus  of  obtaining  honors  in  college  is  useless,  an  unskillful 
arguer  might  say:  "If  a  student  likes  his  studies,  he  needs  no  stim- 
ulus; if  he  dislikes  them,  no  stimulus  is  effective;  therefore  the 
stimulus  is  either  unnecessary  or  useless."  Such  a  statement  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  student  may  be  indifferent,  and  that  the 
stimulus  may  remove  the  indifference.  There  is  not  a  real 
dilemma  involved. 

The  Validity  of  Our  Argument 

A  large  majority  of  our  decisions  are  reached  in  a  hit-or-miss 
way.  For  example,  few  men  spend  much  time  in  selecting  a  suit 
of  clothes.  They  briefly  test  the  quality  of  the  cloth,  ask  the  sales- 
man's opinion,  try  the  suit  on  to  test  its  fit,  consult  their  own  van- 
ity, and  buy  or  reject  quickly,  leaving  to  their  wives  the  final 
estimate  of  their  wisdom.  A  few  convictions,  such  as  our  belief  in 
the  value  of  democracy,  are  the  result  of  much  pondering.  Some 
of  us  actually  try  hard  to  collect  evidence  and  to  reason  about  the 
subject.  But  even  after  much  mental  labor  we  are  hardly  justified 
in  pronouncing  our  proofs  absolute.  Theologians,  politicians,  and 
salesmen  often  seem  to  think  that  they  have  reached  the  absolute 
—  they  assure  us  that  they  have  —  but  the  attacks  that  they  make 
upon  each  other's  conclusions  indicate  that  their  opinions  are  at 
least  open  to  question. 

What  we  can  hope  to  accomplish,  at  best,  is  usually  only,  to 
show  probability.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  theory  of 
probability,  and  especially  in  our  own  time  the  mathematics  of 
probability  has  been  pursued,  particularly  in  the  field  of  statistics. 
With  this  material  we  have  no  concern  in  this  brief  chapter. 
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It  is  obvious  that  when  we  flip  a  coin  the  chance  that  it  will  turn 
up  heads  is  one  in  two.  Life  insurance  companies  give  extended 
study  to  the  length  of  human  life  in  an  attempt  to  predict  how 
long  a  person  will  live,  on  the  average,  at  any  given  age.  That 
these  estimates  are  constantly  changing  is  evidence  that  absolute 
certainty  is  not  possible.  During  the  depression  that  began  in  1929 
many  eminent  economic  and  financial  experts  predicted  un- 
equivocably  the  course  which  events  would  take,  their  prediction 
based  on  what  they  regarded  as  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
facts  and  valid  reasoning  about  them.  But  again  and  again  those 
predictions  were  proved  to  have  been  wrong.  As  one  writer  has 
said:  "Will  the  country  be  prosperous  a  year  from  now  or  be 
plunged  into  a  panic?  Will  this  bank  be  solvent  or  will  it  fail?  To 
predict  we  must  be  able  to  know  all  the  factors,  their  tendencies 
and  relations.  Usually,  therefore,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  our 
'best  guess.'  " 

Conditions  in  the  inanimate  world  seem  to  be  more  sure  and 
stable  than  in  the  animate.  In  the  chemistry  laboratory,  where 
the  investigator  can  exclude  everything  from  his  experiment  but 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  have,  results  might  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive: so  far  as  we  can  possibly  see  at  present,  two  molecules  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  one  molecule  of  oxygen  always  form 
water.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  we  do  not  yet  know  all  the 
laws  of  the  physical  world.  Many  a  theory  that  seemed  impreg- 
nable has  been  upset  by  a  new  discovery.  In  the  world  of  animate 
humanity,  so  appallingly  more  complex  than  the  world  of  the 
test  tube,  with  emotions  ranging  wild  and  free,  how  much  less 
chance  do  we  have  to  arrive  at  absolute  conclusions !  What  causes 
financial  depressions?  Despite  the  fact  that  numerous  theories 
have  been  advanced  by  learned  thinkers,  we  do  not  yet  know, 
surely,  exactly  what  the  cause,  or  causes,  may  be.  Many  people 
even  give  up  thinking  and  declare  that  such  things  happen  by  fate 
now  and  then.  Some  are  sure  that  war  is  the  prime  cause.  Others 
choose  what  seems  to  them  wise  —  but  their  choices  are  chal- 
lenged by  their  fellows. 

Of  this  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  the  more  thoroughly  we 
investigate  a  subject,  the  more  we  know  about  the  determining 
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factors,  the  better  able  we  shall  be  to  make  a  wise  choice. 
Locke,  in  his  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  said,  "He 
that  judges  without  informing  himself  to  the  utmost  that  he 
is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss."  Quite  so. 
When  we  confront  a  proposition  in  debate,  then,  our  task  is  not 
completed  by  the  discovery  of  a  few  facts  and  the  drawing  of 
a  few  hasty  conclusions.  Doing  that  but  places  us  intellectually 
on  a  level  with  the  savage  who,  because  he  has  not  the  ability  to 
investigate  what  the  actual  cause  may  be,  thinks  an  eclipse  is  the 
hiding  of  the  god's  face.  Though  we  cannot  read  the  entire  litera- 
ture on  the  given  subject,  because  other  things  press  for  attention, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  more  we  read,  the  better  able  we  shall 
be  to  judge  wisely. 

Informal  Argument 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  the  necessity  for  knowing  what 
we  are  talking  about,  for  amassing  a  large  amount  of  evidence, 
and  for  reasoning  clearly  and  correctly,  without  fallacies,  the  task 
of  making  a  full  and  complete  argument  may  seem  rather  terrify- 
ing. In  truth  it  is  not  a  simple  task.  Yet  the  large  affairs  of  the 
world  have  always  have  been  a  subject  for  cogent  argument,  and 
every  member  of  a  democracy  that  hopes  to  endure  ought  him- 
self to  know  how  to  argue  and  how  to  test  the  arguments  of 
others.  Happily,  perhaps,  an  overwhelming  amount  of  our  arguing 
is  casual,  fragmentary  rather  than  exhaustive:  in  a  busy  world  we 
are  forced  to  present  effective  reasons  for  or  against  a  proposition 
without  presenting  all  the  reasons.  The  newspaper  editor  who 
makes  a  plea  for  better  government  in  his  city  knows  that  readers 
will  give  him  only  a  few  minutes;  consequently  his  editorial  is 
brief  and  informal.  He  implies  much  and  presents  only  a  few 
arguments,  or  perhaps  only  one.  Discussions  about  the  choice  of 
a  career  or  of  courses,  about  what  kind  of  house  we  shall  build, 
about  which  candidate  we  shall  support,  are  limited  in  time  and 
scope  and  are  therefore  informal. 

That  they  are  informal  does  not  mean  that  the  general  princi- 
ples we  have  discussed  do  not  obtain.  Informal  argument  if  good, 
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is  good  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  formal  argument  is  good : 
because  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about,  because  our  evi- 
dence is  pertinent  and  sound,  and  because  our  reasoning  is  cor- 
rect. In  the  following  argument,  for  example,  note  how  pertinent 
every  word  is,  how  step  by  step  the  reasoning  proceeds.  That 
there  is  more  unsupported  statement  than  would  be  safe  in  a 
formal  argument  is  due  to  the  limited  space  at  the  writer's  dis- 
posal and  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
argument  is  based.  To  a  considerable  extent,  indeed,  the  author 
but  recalls  to  readers  what  they  already  know  but  are  likely  to 
overlook.  Were  he  delivering  a  three-hour  address  on  the  subject, 
he  would  doubtless  use  many  illustrations  to  support  his  various 
points,  would  marshal  many  facts  and  the  opinions  of  many  of 
the  great  citizens  of  the  world.  Here  he  must  rely  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  words,  on  their  obvious  truth,  and  on  the  ability  of 
his  readers  to  extend  the  reasoning  and  the  evidence. 

TO   AN   ANXIOUS   FRIEND 

You  tell  me  that  law  is  above  freedom  of  utterance.  And  I  reply 
that  you  can  have  no  wise  laws  nor  free  enforcement  of  wise  laws 
unless  there  is  free  expression  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people  —  and,  alas, 
their  folly  with  it.  But  if  there  is  freedom,  folly  will  die  of  its  own  poison, 
and  the  wisdom  will  survive.  That  is  the  history  of  the  race.  It  is  the 
proof  of  man's  kinship  with  God.  You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance 
is  not  for  time  of  stress,  and  I  reply  with  the  sad  truth  that  only  in  time 
of  stress  is  freedom  of  utterance  in  danger.  No  one  questions  it  in  calm 
days,  because  it  is  not  needed.  And  the  reverse  is  true  also;  only  when 
free  utterance  is  suppressed  is  it  needed,  and  when  it  is  needed,  it  is 
most  vital  to  justice.  Peace  is  good.  But  if  you  are  interested  in  peace 
through  force  and  without  free  discussion  —  that  is  to  say,  free  utter- 
ance decently  and  in  order  —  your  interest  in  justice  is  slight.  And 
peace  without  justice  is  tyranny,  no  matter  how  you  may  sugar-coat 
it  with  expediency.  This  state  to-day  is  in  more  danger  from  sup- 
pression than  from  violence,  because,  in  the  end,  suppression  leads  to 
violence.  Violence,  indeed,  is  the  child  of  suppression.  Whoever  pleads 
for  justice  helps  to  keep  the  peace;  and  whoever  tramples  upon  the 
plea  for  justice  temperately  made  in  the  name  of  peace  only  outrages 
peace  and  kills  something  fine  in  the  heart  of  man  which  God  put 
there  when  we  got  our  manhood.  When  that  is  killed,  brute  mee^s 
brute  on  each  side  of  the  line. 
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So,  dear  friend,  put  fear  out  of  your  heart.  This  nation  will  survive, 
this  state  will  prosper,  the  orderly  business  of  life  will  go  forward  if  only 
men  can  speak  in  whatever  way  given  them  to  utter  what  their  hearts 
hold  —  by  voice,  by  posted  card,  by  letter  or  by  press.  Reason  never  has 
failed  men.  Only  force  and  repression  have  made  the  wrecks  in  the  world. 

—  William  Allen  White,  Pulitzer  prize  editorial.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The 
Macmillan  Company  from  The  Editor  and  His  People,  Editorials  from  The  Emporia 
Gazette,  selected  by  Helen  Ogden  Mahin.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1924. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  White's  editorial  does  not  present  any 
really  new  matter  does  not  mean  that  such  matter  is  always 
to  be  excluded  from  informal  argument.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  we  wished  to  argue  that  the  President's  cabinet  should  be 
made  up  of  members  of  Congress.  This  proposal  is  to  most  people 
new  and  unconsidered.  Yet  powerful  brief  arguments  could  be 
made,  both  for  and  against  the  proposal.  The  argument  in  favor 
might  present  only  the  one  idea  that  much  conflict  between  the 
President  and  Congress  could  be  thus  eliminated.  That  is  an 
important  point.  Later  argument  might  add  other  reasons  such 
as  have  been  advanced  by  writers  on  political  theory.  The  motto 
must  be:  since  we  have  but  a  little  time  for  argument,  let  us  pre- 
sent a  strong,  vital  idea  with  sufficient  backing  to  make  it  clear 
and  cogent. 

An  important  quality  of  informal  argument  is  its  ability  to  per- 
suade or  compel  the  reader  to  continue  the  line  of  thought  for 
himself  and  help  the  writer  to  prove  his  point.  Just  as  many  great 
short  stories  have  implications  which,  if  followed,  would  lead  to 
a  long  novel,  so  informal  argument  often  implies  a  host  of  unsaid 
things.  For  this  reason,  the  more  stimulating  it  can  be,  the  better. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  stimulation  is  humor  or 
irony.  In  the  following  argument  this  quality  appears  markedly. 
The  argument  is  far  from  being  so  direct  and  forthright  as  the 
editorial  just  quoted.  It  may  seem  to  be  lighthearted.  But  under- 
neath the  humor  and  the  irony  is  a  deadly  earnest  arraignment  of 
our  colleges.  There  is  at  least  a  chance  that  a  reader  would  be 
more  likely  to  agree  with  the  writer  and  help  him  by  completing 
to  some  extent  the  argument  begun  here  than  if  the  writer  had 
written  heavily  in  a  tone  of  dead  seriousness. 
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The  existence  of  hundreds  of  centers  filled  with  such  care-free  young 
people  as  college  students  are  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country. 
They  keep  alive  a  tradition  of  good  cheer  and  of  man's  right  to  happi- 
ness in  a  country  that  is  otherwise  sordidly  commercial.  A  leisure  class 
is  a  social  necessity,  for  it  serves  as  an  example  to  other  people  showing 
them  how  to  enjoy  their  idle  hours.  The  English  aristocracy  with  its 
horse  races  and  other  out-door  sports  has  done  much  to  make  life 
interesting  to  all  classes  in  that  otherwise  factory-ridden  country,  and 
its  example  has  been  followed  by  people  in  other  lands.  Now  about  the 
only  leisure  class  we  have  in  America  is  the  under  graduate  student 
body.  A  privileged  class  is  always  popular  with  the  rest  of  the  population 
in  a  normally  constituted  state.  And  so  the  whole  country  enjoys  vicari- 
ously the  amusements  of  its  undergraduate  boys  and  girls.  The  college 
youth  with  his  automobile,  his  pipe,  and  his  big  fur  coat  is  a  favorite 
hero  in  the  moving  pictures.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
loafing  is  limited  to  four  years  is  a  blessing,  for  by  taking  turns  a 
greater  number  may  enjoy  the  privilege  than  the  industry  of  the 
country  could  possibly  support  in  permanent  idleness. 

But  while  all  this  may  be  good  for  the  country,  it  is  not  very  good 
for  the  colleges.  It  is  bad  for  the  morale  of  any  institution  to  sail  under 
false  colors,  and  colleges  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  educational 
institutions.  The  college  faculties  must  themselves  to  some  extent  share 
this  popular  delusion,  or  else  they  would  not  permit  the  public  to  go 
on  believing  it.  The  attempt  to  live  up  to  this  erroneous  idea  puts 
everybody  under  a  strain,  students  and  faculty  alike,  and  is  the  one 
unpleasant  thing  about  college  life.  Instructors  are  forever  annoying 
the  students,  trying  to  get  some  work  out  of  them.  Attendance  on 
classes  is  required,  and  a  series  of  examinations  is  arranged  which 
nobody  enjoys  and  which  do  no  good  anyway.  They  only  make  it 
necessary  to  send  an  occasional  student  home,  and  then  there  are 
tears,  other  students  are  frightened  and  sometimes  lose  sleep  cramming 
for  the  next  examination,  and  the  instructor  loses  popularity,  especially 
if  his  course  is  an  elective  one. 

—  Everett  Dean  Martin,  The  Meaning  of  a  Liberal  Education.  New  York:  W.  W.  Nor- 
ton &  Co.,  1926.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Neither  of  the  quoted  arguments  tries  to  present  the  whole 
subject.  The  writer  is  aware  that  assent  on  one  point,  real  assent, 
is  more  powerful  toward  winning  his  cause  than  a  vague  ponder- 
ing on  many  points.  Since  his  purpose  is  to  leave  his  reader  in 
agreement  with  him  if  possible,  he  presents  one  point  attractively 
and  then  stops.  He  hopes  to  have  overcome  the  reader's  indiffer- 
ence or  to  have  secured  his  assent  to  so  much  of  the  full  argument. 
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Later  editorials  or  discussions  must  be  relied  upon  to  complete 
the  whole  argument. 

Since  space  is  so  limited  in  informal  argument,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  reader  immediately  understand  what 
the  subject  is.  The  writer  must  not  begin  with  a  preamble  or  an 
"introduction,"  but  must  plunge  at  once  into  his  subject  with  a 
clear  statement  of  what  it  is.  This  will  naturally  appear  in  a  topic 
sentence.  Mr.  White's  editorial  states  this  topic  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, and  restates  it  in  the  third  sentence  from  the  last.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin states  his  in  the  first  sentences  of  the  two  paragraphs,  part  in 
each.  Within  reason,  the  briefer  this  topic  sentence  is,  the  better, 
so  that  it  can  be  spotted  by  the  hurrying  reader  and  grasped  at 
once. 

Since  informal  argument  needs  to  be,  if  possible,  sufficiently 
pleasing  not  to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the  reader,  any  abstruse 
matter  that  is  needed  should  be  so  dressed  as  to  be  welcome. 
For  example,  though  formal  argument  often  resorts  to  the  quota- 
tion of  statistics,  and  asks  the  reader  to  remember  figures,  this 
practice  should  usually  be  avoided  in  informal  presentation.  It  is 
easier  for  the  reader,  and  therefore  more  effective,  if  the  writer 
says  that  a  section  of  the  country  denuded  of  its  forests  is  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Texas  than  if  he  sets  down  the  actual  number  of 
square  miles  affected.  Mr.  Martin  understands  the  value  of 
pictorial  presentation  when  he  introduces  the  figure  of  the  college 
youth  with  his  pipe  and  fur  coat.  The  reader's  eye  helps  his  brain. 

For  this  same  purpose  of  making  the  presentation  pleasing, 
a  writer  well  avoids  whatever  would  rouse  his  reader's  pugnacity. 
Whereas  in  a  long  argument,  or  in  a  long  address,  the  writer 
or  speaker  may  for  the  time  being  defy  his  reader  or  listener, 
and  then  win  him  back  through  the  cogency  of  his  evidence  and 
reasoning,  time  forbids  such  a  practice  in  an  informal  argument. 
Too  often  the  tumult  and  shouting  in  the  reader's  mind  will  not 
die  down  until  after  the  gong  has  struck  that  demands  the  final 
period. 

Finally,  since  time  is  short,  the  wise  writer  will  choose  his 
point,  or  points,  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  effect.  A  minor  or  a 
weak  point  might  well  be  used  in  a  long  argument  to  bolster  up 
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or  add  to  a  strong  one,  but  since  in  informal  argument  often 
only  one  point  is  made,  it  should  be  of  real  weight. 

The  Brief  and  Its  Uses 

Before  we  turn  to  consider  the  fourth  requirement  of  formal 
argument,  skillful  presentation,  let  us  see  what  help  we  can  find 
toward  success  in  the  first  three:  knowing  what  we  are  arguing 
about,  presenting  sufficient  evidence,  and  reasoning  clearly. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  device  by  which  the  adequacy  and  correct- 
ness of  the  arguer's  answer  to  the  three  requirements  can  be 
tested.  This  device  is  known  as  a  "brief."  The  arguer  who  skill- 
fully uses  it  can  tell  whether  his  question  is  clear  to  himself, 
whether  he  has  collected  sufficient  material  to  support  it,  and 
whether  he  has  reasoned  well  about  the  material. 

The  brief,  which  is  arranged  in  tabulated  form  like  the  outline 
on  pages  371-372,  for  greater  ease  in  studying  it,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing items:  (1)  a  statement  of  the  proposition;  (2)  a  definition 
of  terms;  (3)  a  statement  of  the  issues;  (4)  a  statement  of  the  con- 
tentions; (5)  a  statement,  at  whatever  length  is  necessary,  of  the 
reasons  for  believing  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  The  first  require- 
ment, that  of  knowing  what  one  is  arguing  about,  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  first  four  of  these  items.  The  material  and  reasoning 
that  make  the  truth  of  the  proposition  clear  will  appear  in  the 
fifth. 

Let  us  see  what  a  brief  on  the  proposition,  "The  federal  govern- 
ment should  take  immediate  steps  to  conserve  the  soil  of  our 
country,"  will  be  like.  We  have  already  defined  immediate  steps, 
and  conserve.  We  have  discovered  that  the  issues  are: 

1 .  Does  the  country  face  a  critical  situation? 

2.  Can  the  problem  be  left  to  the  individual  for  solution? 

3.  Is  the  problem  distinctly  a  social-governmental  one? 

From  these  issues  we  obtain  the  following  corresponding 
affimative  contentions: 

1 .  The  country  is  now  facing  a  critical  situation. 

2.  The  problem  cannot  be  left  to  the  individual  for  solution. 

3.  The  problem  is  distinctly  a  social-governmental  one. 
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After  the  statement  of  these  contentions  we  are  ready  to  set 
down  our  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  true.  The  evidence 
that  we  shall  collect  will  consist  of  (a)  statistics  about  the  present 
devastation  of  our  soil;  (b)  particular  illustrations  of  local  condi- 
tions; (c)  statements  of  what  has  happened  in  a  country  that  has 
always  allowed  the  individual  complete  control  of  this  problem; 
(d)  statements  of  the  situation  of  our  farmers;  (e)  statements  as 
to  what  has  happened  in  countries  that  once  used  government 
supervision  of  soil  and  then  left  the  problem  to  the  individual. 

If  we  remember  that  the  purpose  of  the  brief  is  to  furnish  the 
writer  with  a  proper  means  of  testing  whether  his  argument  is 
sound  and  conclusive,  the  necessity  for  the  following  rules  will  be 
apparent: 

First,  Use  only  declarative  sentences;  reasoning  is  not  possible 
without  complete  sentences. 

Second,  So  express  each  main  statement  in  the  proof  that  it  will 
read  as  a  reason  for  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  proposition. 

Third,  So  express  each  subordinate  statement  in  the  proof  that  it 
will  read  as  a  reason  for  the  truth  of  the  statement  to  which  it  is  imme- 
diately subordinate.  Use  as  connectives  for,  because,  since. 

Fourth,  Make  only  one  statement  for  each  heading. 

In  the  following  brief,  which  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
federal  government  should  take  immediate  steps  to  conserve 
the  soil  of  our  country,  though  not  everything  is  set  down  that 
might  be  given  as  valid  reason  for  believing  the  truth  of  our 
proposition,  enough  is  stated  to  make  clear  the  necessity  for  sup- 
porting assertions  with  real  reasons. 

Resolved:  That  the  federal  government  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  conserve  the  soil  of  our  country. 

I.  The  country  faces  a  critical  situation,  for 

A.  By  destroying  the  protection  that  our  forests  gave  to  the  soil 
we  have  hastened  erosion  by  water,  for 

1.  The  Piedmont  section  of  Georgia,  once  nourishing,  has  lost 
much  of  its  soil  since  it  was  denuded  of  forests  in  the  years 
from  1830  to  1840. 

2.  Outside  the  arid  regions  44,000,000  acres  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 
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3.  The  topsoil  has  been  stripped  from  88,000,000  acres  more. 

4.  From  one  fourth  to  three  fourths  of  the  topsoil  has  been 
washed  away  from  175,000,000  acres  more. 

5.  Streams,  dams,  and  harbors  have  become  choked  with  silt. 

B.  By  extensively  cultivating  steep  slopes  we  have  added  to  this 
erosion  by  water,  for 

1.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Ozark  Mountains,  for 
example,  farmers  have  ploughed  large  tracts  of  hillside 
land  from  which  the  soil  will  be  washed  away  in  five  of 
ten  years. 

C.  By  overgrazing  and  ploughing  range  lands  we  have  increased 
wind  erosion  markedly. 

II.  The  problem  cannot  be  left  to  the  individual  for  solution,  for 

A.  The  individual  American  often  profits  temporarily  from  neg- 
lecting the  problem,  for 

1.  Attempting  solution  is  frequently  too  costly  for  the  farmer, 
for 

a.  Such    solution    requires    terracing    or    other  expensive 
methods. 

b.  The  cost  of  solution  is  often  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
farm  in  the  real-estate  market. 

2.  Commercial  enterprises  make  larger  immediate  profits  by 
ignoring  the  problem,  for 

a.  Lumber  companies  can  thereby  strip  the  land  indis- 
criminately. 

b.  Sheep  and  cattle  raisers  can  allow  their  animals  to  ex- 
haust the  vegetation  in  a  few  years. 

B.  The  individual  American  is  often  ignorant  of  the  problem,  for 

1.  In  the  early  days,  when  land  was  free,  conservation  was 
undreamed  of,  for 

a.  Nobody  thought  that  there  would  ever  be  need  for  care. 

2.  The  tradition  of  those  days  persists  in  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

C.  Individual  Chinese,  who  have  never  had  governmental  control, 
have  made  a  failure  in  China,  for 

1.  Vast  areas  that  were  once  covered  with  grass  or  thick 
forests  are  now  bare  and  useless,  for 

a.  When  the  individual  cut  down  the  mountain  forests,  the 
soil  was  washed  away  from  the  farms. 

b.  After  this  erosion  the  farms  on  the  plains  were  subject  to 
terrible  floods. 
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2.  Competition  through  necessity  has  forced  the  individual  to 
blind  destruction,  for 

a.  It  was  not  through  ignorance  that  the  Chinese  ruined 
their  land,  for 

(1)  They  are  good  farmers. 

(2)  They  are  even  good  foresters. 

(3)  Their  proverbs  show  that  they  understand  the  prob- 
lem. 

b.  To  possess  any  land  at  all,  individual  farmers  were 
forced  to  clear  new  areas  up  the  mountains,  even  to  the 
very  tops,  for 

(1)  Between   1743   and    1920   the   population  increased 
nearly  threefold. 

c.  Hounded  by  the  fear  of  starvation,  the  individual  cared 
only  for  immediate  returns  from  his  soil. 

D.  Individuals  have  even  turned  vast  tracts  of  fertility  back  into 
desert  when  social-governmental  control  of  the  soil  broke 
down,  for 

1.  Though  the  Middle  East  was  once  extremely  productive 
and  prosperous,  for 

a.  Huge  architectural  remains  show  a  mighty  civilization. 

b.  Asia  Minor  boasted  more  than  250  considerable  cities. 

c.  The  empires  of  Persia,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Chaldea 
are  recognized  as  having  been  mighty  and  prosperous. 

d.  These  civilizations  continued  for  thousands  of  years. 

e.  Such  a  city  as  Antioch  was  once  extensive,  rich,  and 
powerful,  even  down  into  the  Christian  era. 

2.  And  though  this  prosperity  was  due  to  social-governmental 
control  of  the  soil,  for 

a.  The  whole  secret  of  the  fertility  was  the  huge  irrigation 
works  that  controlled  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
and 

b.  Such  works  could  not  have  been  constructed  by  indi- 
viduals alone, 

3.  Yet,  when  the  power  of  the  government  was  gone,  and  the 
individual  was  allowed  free  rein,  the  whole  country  became 
desert  again,  for 

a.  The  governments  were  paralyzed  through  wars  and 
invasions,  for 

(1)  After  the  fall  of  Rome  the  Mohammedan  desert 
nomads  destroyed  the  agriculture. 

(2)  The  Crusaders  destroyed  the  forests. 

(3)  The  Turks  completed  the  ruin. 
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b.  Individuals  were  then  quite  unable  to  preserve  the 
fertility,  for 

(1)  They  could  not  keep  up  the  necessary  irrigation. 

c.  And  this  decay  was  not  caused  by  climatic  changes,  for 
(1)  Authorities  agree   that  with  proper  irrigation  the 

fertility  could  be  restored  even  now. 
4.  The  fact  that  Egypt  has  survived,  fertile  and  prosperous, 
under  individual  control  without  help  of  government  and 
society  proves  nothing,  for 

a.  Egypt  depends  on  the  Nile,  and 

b.  The  Nile  is  unlike  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  for 

(1)  Its  floods  always  occur  at  the  same  time  of  year. 

(2)  They  vary  but  little  in  height  and  force. 

(3)  They  deposit  upon  the  Egyptian  plains  each  year  a 
large  quantity  of  rich  soil  brought  down  from  Ethi- 
opia and  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile. 

c.  There  is  only  one  Egypt. 

III.  The  problem  is  distinctly  a  social-governmental  problem,  for 

A.  Unrestrained  individualism  is  self-destructive,  for 

1 .  As  the  ratio  of  population  to  resources  increases,  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  reckless,  for 

a.  He  is  faced  with  the  severe  problem  of  a  struggle  for  his 
individual  existence. 

2.  The  individual  cannot  afford  to  regard  the  interests  of 
others,  for 

a.  The  hill  farmer,  for  example,  has  enough  trouble  of  his 
own  without  considering  the  effects  of  his  acts  upon  those 
in  the  plains  below. 

3.  The  natural  greed  of  man  operates  violently,  for 

a.  Our  lumber  industry,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain, 
has  devastated  or  crippled  more  than  74,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land. 

b.  Our  cattle  and  sheep  industry  has,  for  immediate  gain, 
hastened  wind  erosion,  for 

(1)  Overgrazing  has  destroyed  the  vegetation  that  held 
the  soil. 

(2)  It  has  ruined  or  seriously  damaged  60,000,000  acres. 

(3)  It  is  developing  serious  trouble  on  167,000,000  addi- 
tional acres. 

B.  The  problem  is  too  complicated  for  individuals  to  solve,  for 
1.  It  concerns  the  distribution  of  costs  and  benefits  through 

society  as  a  whole,  for 
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a.  All  must  help  keep  the  soil,  for 

(1)  All  depend  upon  it. 

(2)  Once  gone,  it  can  never  be  replaced. 
2.  It  is  interwoven  with  other  problems,  for 

a.  Reckless  treatment  of  the  soil  is  partly  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, for 

(1)  In  the  last  few  years  probably  2,000,000  young 
people,  who  would  normally  have  got  jobs  in  the 
cities,  have  gone  to  farming. 

(2)  Between  1930  and  1935  500,000  new  farms  were 
made  in  places  where  farming  should  not  have  been 
attempted. 

b.  Farm  tenancy,  a  social  problem,  has  affected  conserva- 
tion of  soil,  for 

(1)  Tenants  do  not  care  what  happens  to  the  soil,  for 

(a)  It  is  not  their  soil. 

(b)  They  usually  stay  but  two  or  three  years  on  & 
place. 

c.  The  farm   mortgage   situation,   a   financial   and   social 
problem,  has  worked  havoc  with  the  soil,  for 

(a)  Farmers  with  slight  equities  in  their  farms  can- 
not afford  to  take  care  of  their  soil,  and 

(b)  In  1930,    22  per  cent  of  all  values  were  mort- 
gaged. 

C.  Only  the  government  can  deal  fairly  with  the  individual  owner 
or  worker  of  our  soil,  for 

1.  In  asking  him  to  give  up  what  seems  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate gain  we  must  somehow  make  it  worth  his  while. 

2.  Only  the  government  is  rich  enough  and  powerful  enough 
to  do  this. 

The  brief  just  presented  is  the  logical  skeleton  of  the  article 
by  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Chew  which  appears  on  pages  393-405.  Let  us 
suppose,  in  the  discussion  that  follows,  that  we  are  the  authors. 


D.    THE    FOURTH    REQUIREMENT:    ATTRACTIVE    PRESENTATION 

We  have  made  our  brief  as  strong  and  as  logical  as  we  can;, 
now  we  must  present  our  argument  so  that  the  reader  will  be  glad 
to  agree  with  us  if  possible.  The  brief  appeals  to  the  intellect 
alone;  it  is  a  logic  machine,  of  great  but  of  limited  value.  In  our 
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presentation  we  must  command  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lect, and  use  all  the  strategy  that  we  can  contrive.  Like  a  good 
architect  we  have  made  the  building  fundamentally  sound;  now 
like  the  architect  who  is  also  artist,  we  must  make  it  pleasing.  If 
we  rasp  and  offend  the  reader,  he  will  fling  the  argument  down. 
If  we  are  warmly  human,  conciliatory,  and  inviting,  he  will  gladly 
read,  and  will  give  assent  whenever  he  can.  So  successful  pres- 
entation must  follow  successful  logic. 

Argument  so  often  meets  opposition  that  the  writer  will  be 
wise  to  make  his  task  as  easy  for  himself  as  he  can.  The  more  help 
he  can  elicit  from  his  reader,  the  better.  His  purpose  is  to  win  his 
reader  to  a  point  where  he  will  gladly  accept  anything  the  writer 
presents,  whether  it  is  fact  or  opinion.  When  that  state  is  arrived 
at,  the  writer's  task  is  immensely  simplified  —  he  can  then  resort 
to  straight  logic  alone,  if  necessary,  or  he  can  still  continue  to 
keep  his  reader  in  the  proper  attitude,  but  with  much  less  effort. 
To  create  this  frame  of  mind  in  the  reader,  the  writer  can  use  one 
or  more  of  three  methods.  First,  he  can  make  his  argument,  point 
by  point,  so  complete  and  impregnable,  with  such  ample  support, 
that  the  reader  will  be  obliged  to  accept  each  point  and  will  soon 
give  up  all  opposition.  Second,  he  can  persuade  the  reader  so  to 
like  him  as  he  handles  the  argument  that  the  reader  will  take 
pleasure  in  agreeing  with  him.  Third,  he  can  build  himself  up  in 
the  reader's  mind  as  so  good  an  authority  on  the  subject  that 
whatever  he  says  on  the  subject  will  be  accepted  almost  without 
question.  Of  these  three  methods  the  first  is  usually  rather 
difficult.  Most  questions  are  not  so  easily  answered  in  a  simple 
manner.  Usually,  therefore,  the  writer  draws  heavily  for  help 
upon  the  second  and  third  methods.  He  then  turns  to  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  of  arranging  his  material  for  presentation 
so  as  to  accomplish  his  final  purpose. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  outline  shall  the  writer  follow 
in  preparing  his  presentation?  The  brief  usually  will  not  serve, 
because  as  we  have  seen,  it  limits  itself  to  the  logic  of  the  occasion, 
and  that  is  not  enough.  Very  few  arguments  are  written  in  either 
the  order  or  the  language  of  the  brief.  Naturally,  in  actually  pre- 
senting the  argument  to  a  reader,  the  writer  will  begin,  whenever 
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he  can,  on  some  point  that  is  already  agreed  to  by  both,  or  at 
least  upon  some  point  that  the  reader  knows.  Or  he  may  use  an 
illustration  to  which  the  reader  will  not  object.  From  that,  having 
won  assent,  he  can  go  to  debatable  and  unknown  points.  Natu- 
rally, also,  the  writer  strives  at  once  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  his  reader.  Consequently  he  may  select  a  point  from  the  middle 
of  his  brief  to  begin  the  argument  with,  and  reserve,  perhaps,  a 
point  that  leads  the  brief  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  presented  ar- 
gument. If  he  does  these  things,  he  will  have  as  purpose  the  most 
effective  possible  method  of  actually  meeting  the  reader.  He 
will  use  many  illustrations  that  the  brief  does  not  show.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  presented  arguments  do  not  lay  down  the  points 
made  with  the  stark  quality  they  have  in  the  brief.  Often  the 
writer  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion,  but  sees  to 
it  that  the  conclusion  is  the  correct  or  the  desired  one.  The  brief 
states  the  proposition  first  and  then  makes  every  statement  sup- 
port the  one  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  The  presented  argu- 
ment may  leave  the  proposition  until  the  last  sentence,  and 
frequently  works  toward  a  conclusion  instead  of  presenting  it 
first  as  the  brief  does. 

The  following  outline  of  part  of  the  brief  that  has  been  shown 
in  this  chapter  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  outline  and  brief 
may  diverge  because  they  have  different  purposes  to  gain. 

I.  The  United  States  has  treated  its  soil  in  a  most  unfortunate  way, 
for 
A.  The  condition  of  the  Piedmont  section  of  Georgia  is  deplorable, 

for 

1.  Near  Monticello  is  a  fine  old  plantation  that  has  been  ruined, 

for 

a.  Though  the  approach  shows  impressive  architecture,  the 
roof  has  fallen  in. 

b.  Except  on  a  little  knoll,  all  trees  have  been  cut. 

c.  Only  the  soil  on  the  knoll  is  still  good,  for 

(1)  It   has  two  feet  of  topsoil,   then   a   reddish  subsoil, 
and  then  a  heavy  red  clay. 

d.  All  the  other  soil  has  been  lost,  for 

(1)  To  the  depth  of  eight  feet  it  has  been  washed  away 
into  a  huge  gully. 
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B.  All  we  need  to  make  the  damage  by  erosion  catastrophic  is  time, 
for 

1.  In  the  course  of  centuries  China  and  the  Middle  East  were 
stripped. 

2.  So  far  we  have  used  large-scale  methods,  for 

a.  We  have  allowed  the  destruction  of  44,000,000  acres  by 
water  erosion,  the  loss  of  the  topsoil  from  88,000,000  acres 
more,  and  the  loss  of  from  one  quarter  to  three  quarters 
of  the  topsoil  from  175,000,000  acres  more. 

b.  We  have  allowed  wind  erosion  to  ruin  4,000,000  acres, 
seriously  damage  56,000,000  acres,  and  begin  to  harm 
167,000,000  acres  more. 

C.  The  Piedmont  section  is  typical  of  our  treatment  of  the  soil,  for 

1.  The  early  attitude  was  "Exploit  and  move  on." 

2.  The  industrial  rush  of  1830-1840  cleared  away  all  the  trees 
to  make  room  for  cotton  crops. 

3.  Between  1920  and  1925  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  lost  half  its 
population  as  the  result  of  erosion  and  the  boll  weevil. 

4.  We  have  ruined  a  fine  section  that  produced  eminent  men,  for 
a.  Among  them  was  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

5.  Ignorance  of  proper  methods  was  rampant. 

Our  outline  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  perhaps  enough 
has  been  shown  to  indicate  the  difference  between  the  brief 
of  the  logic  and  the  outline  of  the  presentation.  A  writer  might 
not  for  his  own  use  make  so  full  an  outline  as  we  have  made; 
probably  he  would  not;  but  he  would  use  his  material  in  some 
such  manner  as  we  have  indicated,  and  would  make  some  such 
approach  as  we  have  made. 

Since  the  writer  is  trying  to  gain  the  position  where  straight 
argument  alone  is  all  that  is  necessary,  the  sooner  he  can  begin 
to  lead  his  reader  thither,  the  better.  He  should,  therefore,  try  to 
accomplish  this  from  the  beginning,  and  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning. Many  a  point,  illustration,  statement,  which  would  be  of 
value  at  any  place  in  the  argument,  will  be  of  double  force  when 
it  is  placed  at  the  beginning.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  strategy 
of  Antony's  famous  speech  over  Caesar.  "I  come  to  bury  Caesar, 
not  to  praise  him."  At  no  other  point  in  the  speech  would  that 
statement  have  so  much  force  as  at  the  beginning.  Why?  Be- 
cause as  a  remark  to  which  none  can  object,   the  statement 
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of  an  obvious  duty  to  bury  the  dead,  it  gains  assent  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  makes  further  assent  much  easier.  We  often  overlook 
the  value  of  momentum  in  argument:  every  time  the  reader 
agrees  with  the  writer  he  makes  final  and  complete  agreement  so 
much  the  easier.  Had  Antony  begun  with  a  statement  that  could 
easily  have  been  opposed,  perhaps  even  this  statement  would 
have  been  denied  at  the  end.  Whatever  will  at  once,  then,  place 
the  reader  in  temporary  agreement  with  the  writer  is  of  the  great- 
est value  at  the  beginning. 

Using  the  second  method  that  was  suggested,  persuading  the 
reader  to  like  the  writer  in  his  handling  of  the  argument,  is  subject 
to  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  should  try  to 
win  his  readers  to  himself  and  his  cause  by  making  his  argument 
appear  reasonable  throughout.  Every  person  would  prefer  to 
agree  with  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  unreasonable  argument. 
This  feeling  of  reasonableness  can  be  gained  by  beginning  with 
what  will  be  known  and  therefore  agreed  to  or  with  what  is 
pleasing  and  will  therefore  be  unopposed.  When  Emerson  rose 
to  deliver  his  famous  Divinity  School  Address,  in  which  he  well 
knew  that  he  would  seriously  offend  the  orthodox  listeners,  he 
began  with  remarks  about  the  lovely  June  weather  and  the 
beauty  of  nature.  No  one  could  possibly  deny  the  obvious  truth 
of  what  he  said.  It  was  perfectly  reasonable.  So  he  got  his 
listeners,  orthodox  and  unorthodox,  into  the  habit  of  admis- 
sion, and  eventually  they  were  actually  unaware  of  the  begin- 
ning of  offense.  To  his  Journal  he  had  confided  the  secret  that  he 
intended  to  condemn  his  audience,  but  from  his  listeners  them- 
selves he  kept  this  secret  snugly  hidden.  There  may  come  a  point 
to  which  the  writer  knows  that  objection  will  be  made.  Still 
intending  to  make  it  as  reasonable  as  possible,  let  him  not  plump 
it  down  before  the  reader  and  wait  for  opposition  to  stiffen,  but 
let  him  adopt  some  such  attitude  as  the  following  simple  formula 
shows:  "Though  the  reader  may  be  averse  to  this  idea,  perhaps 
we  can  together  find  something  of  value  in  it,  some  perhaps  over- 
looked truth;  at  all  events  it  will  do  no  harm  to  glance  at  it  and 
see  what  we  may  discover."  That  attitude  is  reasonable,  and  the 
reader  recognizes  that  fact.  From  such  recognition  it  is  but  a  step 
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to  thinking  that  the  idea  itself  is  reasonable.  Another  way  to 
make  a  disputable  point  seem  reasonable  is  to  introduce  it  with 
an  illustration.  Most  people  find  agreement  with  an  incident  far 
more  easy  than  with  an  idea. 

The  second  consideration  under  the  second  method  of  bring- 
ing the  reader  to  the  desired  point  of  agreement  is  the  writer's 
attitude  toward  the  reader.  The  moment  a  reader  really  feels  that 
the  writer  has  his  interests  at  heart,  that  moment  he  is  well  dis- 
posed himself  toward  the  writer.  A  salesman  for  gas  or  electric 
ranges  does  not  choose,  as  his  opening  remark,  "Madam,  I  see 
that  you  very  unfortunately  have  an  inferior  cookstove!"  Rather 
he  lets  her  know  at  once  that  he  has  come  to  be  of  service  and 
help  lighten  her  burdens.  She  therefore  listens.  So  also,  if  the 
writer  seems  to  regard  the  reader  as  intelligent,  high-minded, 
generous,  worthy  of  being  listened  to,  the  reader  will  respond 
with  well  wishing.  "Trust  a  man  and  you  save  him,"  is  as  true 
of  argument  as  of  other  experience.  The  writer  who  argues  for 
a  change  and  accuses  his  readers  of  having  allowed  an  intolerable 
condition  to  arise  is  less  sure  of  success  than  he  who  assumes  that 
the  readers  would  be  glad  of  something  better  than  now  is,  how- 
ever hard  they  may  have  worked  to  make  the  present  attractive. 
When  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  being  dragged  by  the  neck 
through  Boston  streets,  it  was  rather  late  to  reflect  that  he  might 
have  escaped  the  danger  and  the  discomfort  if  he  had  not  so  vili- 
fied his  opponents.  Since  the  writer's  purpose  is  to  win  agreement, 
he  will  do  well  not  to  insult  his  reader  but  to  regard  him  as  highly 
as  he  can  —  even  more  highly,  perhaps,  than  candor  would  re- 
quire. So  the  writer  will  establish  good  will  between  the  reader 
and  himself. 

The  second  and  the  third  methods  assist  each  other.  By  estab- 
lishing good  will  between  himself  and  the  reader,  the  writer  puts 
himself  in  a  fine  position  to  win  acceptance  as  an  authority.  When 
Beecher  said,  "Now,  if  I  can  carry  you  with  me  by  sound  con- 
victions, I  shall  be  immensely  glad;  but  if  I  can  not  carry  you 
with  me  by  facts  and  sound  arguments,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go 
with  me  at  all!"  he  did  his  cause  supreme  service,  because  he 
showed  himself  in  the  way  a  reader  or  listener  likes  to  have  the 
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writer  or  speaker  appear,  in  the  light  of  good  sportsmanship, 
with  the  desire  for  fair  play.  The  writer  must  let  the  reader  see 
that  what  he  is  seeking  is  the  truth,  the  facts  involved,  the  real 
principles.  Modesty  on  the  writer's  part  before  his  cause  is  also  a 
great  aid.  Lincoln  was  a  fine  example  of  this  quality.  Again  and 
again  he  seemed  to  say,  "My  facts  are  greater  than  I."  To  say, 
"Let  us  see,"  is  usually  more  winning  than,  "I  will  show  you." 
This  attitude  of  good  sportsmanship  and  fairness  always  carries 
with  it  a  feeling  of  quiet  confidence  as  if  the  writer  said  to  himself, 
"Fair  dealing  everywhere,  I  can  meet  my  opponent  and  win  the 
cause."  That  inspires  confidence  almost  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  method.  This  attitude  is  well  shown  in  the  treatment  of 
opposing  arguments.  To  name  them  "those  vicious  and  ugly 
errors"  but  increases  opposition  unless  the  writer  has  already  car- 
ried his  reader  with  him  fully;  but  to  say,  "It  is  easy  to  see  why 
some  persons  should  be  attracted  to  such  a  view,  but  closer  in- 
spection may  show  that  they  would  be  really  glad  to  change  their 
attitude"  places  the  reader  in  a  position  where  he  is  willing  at 
least  to  read  and  see  what  he  may  find. 

Another  way  of  obtaining  the  reader's  regard  as  for  an  author- 
ity is  to  quote  acceptable  and  powerful  authorities  with  ease. 
Many  an  arguer  has  added  strength  to  his  own  otherwise  not  too 
good  logic  about  America's  entrance  into  foreign  affairs  by  quot- 
ing the  famous  words  of  Washington  on  "entangling  alliances." 
An  argument  about  athletics  may,  of  course,  rely  wholly  for  its 
authority  on  the  standing  of  the  student  who  makes  the  argu- 
ment, but  he  will  greatly  strengthen  his  cause,  and  increase 
respect  for  his  contentions,  if  he  quotes  noted  coaches,  college 
presidents,  or  graduates  who  took  part  in  athletics  in  their  under- 
graduate days.  Authorities  need  to  be  chosen  with  regard  to 
their  acceptability  by  the  reader.  Often  two  persons  of  really 
equal  weight  on  the  subject  will  be  of  most  unequal  accepta- 
bility, as  for  example  two  politicians  or  two  theologians.  Well 
chosen  authorities,  aptly  quoted,  give  the  argument  weight. 

By  using  methods  in  general  like  these  the  writer  wins  the 
reader  to  glad  agreement  with  things  which,  but  a  little  while 
before,  he  actively  opposed.  Of  course  success  is  not  always  gained 
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by  even  the  most  skillful  arguer.  Some  readers  can  be  convinced 
by  nothing  on  earth.  The  point  is  that  any  arguer  who  wishes  to 
be  successful  must  do  two  things.  First,  he  must  have  a  brief  that 
is  so  well  made,  so  firmly  grounded  on  plentiful  fact  and  sound 
reasoning,  that  he  sees  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  torn  apart  or 
defeated.  Second,  he  must,  with  all  the  tact  and  insight  of  which 
he  is  capable,  so  present  this  brief  as  a  finished  argument,  made 
on  the  outline  required,  that  his  reader  will  take  pleasure  in  the 
presentation  and  listen  to  the  power  of  the  logic  that  the  brief 
brings  to  the  question.  When  he  has  done  these  two  things,  the 
writer  has  done  all  that  he  can  do. 

III.  General  Exercises 

1.  a.  Make  a  list  of  topics  on  which  you  have  heard  your  associates 
arguing.  Phrase  propositions  for  these  arguments,  and  list  the  reasons 
advanced  pro  and  con. 

b.  Clip  and  paste  five  short  argumentative  editorials  found  in  current 
newspapers  or  periodicals.  Note  the  expository,  descriptive,  and  narra- 
tive elements  in  each,  if  any,  and  consider  the  contribution  that  these 
make  to  the  argument. 

c.  Find  editorial  articles  that  are  primarily  explanatory,  but  that 
have  the  effect  of  argument. 

d.  Examine  five  advertisements  for  argumentative  assertions  and 
list  the  reasons  advanced  in  their  support. 

2.  a.  Find  or  frame  propositions  for  the  specimens  of  argument  on 
pages  391-418;  also  for  some  of  those  in  A  Modern  Reader  by  Lippmann 
and  Nevins,  in  editorials,  and  articles  in  current  periodicals. 

b.  Define  the  terms  in  the  foregoing  propositions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
satisfy  those  who  are  favorable  to  and  those  opposed  to  the  propositions. 

c.  Define  the  italicized  terms  in  the  following  propositions  and  point 
out  the  effect  of  definition  on  the  validity  of  the  argument: 

(1)  We  need  a  high  tariff  because  it  promotes  industrial  prosperity, 
and  industry  has  made  America  great. 

(2)  If  we  can  maintain  a  bigger  navy,  we  can  retain  naval  supremacy, 

(3)  Labor  unions  are  a  bad  influence  because  they  promote  labor  strife. 

(4)  If  we  concentrate  too  much  power  in  Washington,  the  govern- 
ment will  be  totalitarian. 

(5)  There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  press  in  this  country  is  free: 
it  is  democratic  and  appeals  to  popular  taste. 
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d.  Consider  the  use  of  definition  in  the  following  argument  and  find 
similar  examples: 

Tom  Jones  raised  the  question,  Can  any  honor  exist  independent 
of  religion? 

Square  answered  that  it  was  impossible  to  discourse  philosophically 
concerning  words  till  their  meaning  was  first  established:  that  there 
were  scarce  any  two  words  of  a  more  uncertain  signification  than  the 
two  he  had  mentioned:  for  there  were  almost  as  many  different  opinions 
concerning  honor  as  concerning  religion.  "But,"  says  he,  "if  by  honor 
you  mean  the  true,  natural  beauty  of  virtue,  I  will  maintain  it  may 
exist  independent  of  any  religion  whatever." 

Thwackem  replied,  "When  I  mention  religion  I  mean  the  Christian 
religion;  and  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion; and  not  only  the  Protestant  religion  but  the  Church  of  England. 
And  when  I  mention  honor,  I  mean  that  mode  of  divine  grace  which  is 
not  only  consistent  with  and  dependent  upon  that  religion,  but  con- 
sistent with  and  dependent  upon  no  other." 

3.  a.  What  issues  would  you  raise  in  arguing  the  following  proposi- 
tions, either  in  their  present  form  or  in  your  revision  of  them? 

(1)  The  federal  government  should  direct  all  major  programs  of 
scientific  research. 

(2)  Like  primary  and  secondary  education,  higher  education  should 
be  free. 

(3)  Fraternities  are  not  inconsistent  with  democratic  social  life. 

(4)  College  students  should  be  allowed  free  choice  of  courses  after 
the  first  year. 

(5)  A  minimum  wage  should  be  established  by  federal  statute. 

(6)  The  United  States  should  not  send  soldiers  outside  its  borders 
except  with  approval  of  Congress. 

(7)  The  accelerated  college  course,  without  summer  vacations, 
should  be  continued  indefinitely. 

(8)  Public  utilities  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  public. 

(9)  Universal  peacetime  military  training  is  undesirable. 

b.  On  a  question  with  which  you  are  familiar,  write  two  short  argu- 
ments, one  on  the  side  you  favor,  the  other  on  the  opposing  side  to 
see  what  can  be  said  for  it.  Compare  the  two  to  find  out  whether  you 
need  to  modify  the  first  to  meet  the  second. 

c.  What  differences  in  presentation  would  be  necessary  if  you  argued 
that  — 

(1)  You  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  summer  training  camp  — 
with  your  father,  who  is  a  pugnacious,  athletic  sort  of  man,  or  with 
your  mother,  a  gentle,  timid  sort  of  woman. 
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(2)  Joining  a  fraternity  is  a  good  thing  for  a  college  man  —  with 
your  father,  who  thinks  fraternities  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  or  with 
your  fellow  student,  who  is  rather  shy  and  fears  too  much  interference 
with  his  scholastic  ambitions. 

(3)  The  university  needs  a  much  increased  appropriation  —  with 
the  legislature  which  must  vote  it,  with  the  alumnus  who  can  influence 
the  legislature,  or  with  the  individual  who  must  pay  a  large  share  of 
the  taxes  but  has  no  children. 

4.  Make  a  brief  for  one  of  the  specimens  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

5.  What  kind  of  argument  would  you  consider  most  useful  in  dis- 
cussing each  of  the  following  subjects? 

a.  Training  in  law  has  proved  itself  the  best  preparation  for  a  career 
in  politics. 

b.  The  radio  has  increased  popular  appreciation  of  music. 

c.  Permanent  peace  is  impossible. 

d.  Unemployment  increases  crime. 

e.  Persons  who  expect  to  teach  should  study  public  speaking. 

/.  Success  in  life  depends  more  on  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
on  technical  training. 

g.  Lincoln  was  a  greater  man  than  Washington. 

h.  Walt  Whitman  was  the  greatest  poet  America  has  produced. 

i.  The  study  of  literature  has  practical  value. 

6.  Name  the  types  of  argument  used  in  the  following  extracts: 

a.  And  how  much  would  it  avail  you  if  you  could,  by  the  use  of 
John  Brown,  Helper's  book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican 
organization?  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but 
human  nature  can  not  be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling 
against  slavery  in  this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and  a  half 
of  votes.  You  can  not  destroy  that  judgment  and  feeling  —  that  senti- 
ment —  by  breaking  up  the  political  organization  which  rallies 
around  it. 

b.  .  .  .  But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  President ! 
In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed 
it  [the  Union]  will  be  upon  us!  That  is  cool.  A  highwayman  holds  a 
pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth,  "Stand  and  deliver, 
or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer." 

c.  Suicide  is  not  always  to  be  condemned;  for  it  is  but  voluntary 
death,  and  this  has  been  gladly  embraced  by  many  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

d.  Mathematical  study  undoubtedly  improves  the  reasoning  powers; 
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but  as  the  study  of  logic  is  not  mathematical  study,  we  may  infer  that 
it  does  not  improve  the  reasoning  powers. 

e.  Lincoln  wrote  to  James  C.  Conklin  in  1863,  "You  dislike  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps  would  have  it  retracted. 
.  .  .  But  the  Proclamation  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it 
is  not  valid,  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted 
any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life." 

7.  Name  the  kinds  of  reasoning  involved  in  the  following  arguments: 

a.  But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  of  labor  which  men  take  in  finding 
out  of  truth;  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found  it  imposeth  upon  men's 
thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour;  but  a  natural  though  corrupt 
love  of  the  lie  itself.  ...  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth 
any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
opinions,  nattering  hopes,  false  valuation,  imaginations  as  one  would, 
and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing 
to  themselves. 

—  Bacon,  "Of  Truth." 

b.  Technical  education  is  not  here  proposed  as  a  panacea  for  social 
diseases,  but  simply  as  a  medicament  which  will  help  the  patient  to 
pass  through  an  imminent  crisis. 

An  ophthalmic  surgeon  may  recommend  an  operation  for  cataract 
in  a  man  who  is  going  blind,  without  being  supposed  to  undertake 
that  it  will  cure  him  of  gout. 

—  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  "The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  from  Evolution  and  Ethics, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  235,  of  Collected  Essays.  London:  Macmillan  &  Company,  Ltd.,  1894. 

c.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  came  into  this  world  a  small 
reddish  person,  certainly  without  a  gold  spoon  in  my  mouth,  and  in 
fact  with  no  discernible  abstract  or  concrete  "rights"  or  property  of 
any  description.  If  a  foot  was  not  set  upon  me  at  once  as  a  squalling 
nuisance,  it  was  either  the  natural  affection  of  those  about  me,  which 
I  certainly  had  done  nothing  to  deserve,  or  the  fear  of  the  law  which, 
ages  before  my  birth,  was  painfully  built  up  by  the  society  into  which 
I  intruded,  that  prevented  that  catastrophe.  If  I  was  nourished,  cared 
for,  taught,  saved  from  the  vagabondage  of  a  wastrel,  I  certainly  am 
not  aware  that  I  did  anything  to  deserve  those  advantages.  And,  if  I 
possess  anything  now,  it  strikes  me  that,  though  I  may  have  fairly 
earned  my  day's  wages  for  my  day's  work,  and  may  justly  call  them 
my  property  —  yet  without  that  organization  of  society,  created  out 
of  the  toil  and  blood  of  long  generations  before  my  time,  I  should 
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probably  have  had  nothing  but  a  flint  axe  and  an  indifferent  hut  to 
call  my  own;  and  even  those  would  be  mine  only  so  long  as  no  stronger 
savage  came  my  way. 

So  that  if  society,  having,  gratuitously,  done  all  these  things  for 
me,  asks  me  in  turn  to  do  something  towards  its  preservation  I  really 
feel  ashamed  to  say  no.  And  if  I  were  not  ashamed,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  that  society  would  be  dealing  unjustly  with  me  in  converting 
the  moral  obligation  into  a  legal  one.  There  is  a  manifest  unfairness 
in  letting  all  the  burden  be  borne  by  the  willing  horse. 

—  Huxley,  "The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  pp.  230-231. 

d.  To  rear  a  boy  under  what  parents  call  the  "sheltered  life  system" 
is,  if  the  boy  must  go  into  the  world  and  fend  for  himself,  not  wise. 
Unless  he  be  one  in  a  thousand  he  has  certainly  to  pass  through  many 
unnecessary  troubles;  and  may,  possibly,  come  to  extreme  grief  simply 
from  ignorance  of  the  proper  proportion  of  things.  Let  a  puppy  eat 
the  soap  in  the  bathroom  or  chew  a  newly-blacked  boot.  He  chews 
and  chuckles  until,  by  and  by,  he  finds  out  that  blacking  and  old  brown 
Windsor  make  him  very  sick;  so  he  argues  that  soap  and  boots  are  not 
wholesome.  Any  old  dog  about  the  house  will  soon  show  him  the 
unwisdom  of  biting  big  dogs'  ears.  Being  young,  he  remembers  and 
goes  abroad  at  six  months,  a  well-mannered  little  beast  with  a  chastened 
appetite.  If  he  had  been  kept  away  from  boots,  and  soap  and  big  dogs 
till  lie  came  to  the  trinity  full-grown  and  with  developed  teeth,  just 
consider  how  fearfully  sick  and  thrashed  he  would  be!  Apply  that 
notion  to  the  "sheltered  life,"  and  see  how  it  works.  It  does  not  sound 
pretty,  but  it  is  the  better  of  two  evils. 

—  Kipling,  "Thrown  Away,"  from  Indian  Tales.  New  York:  A.  L.  Burt  and  Com- 
pany, 1890.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

e.  I  am  as  strongly  convinced  as  the  most  pronounced  individualist 
can  be,  that  it  is  desirable  that  every  man  should  be  free  to  act  in 
every  way  which  does  not  limit  the  corresponding  freedom  of  his 
fellow-man.  But  I  fail  to  connect  that  great  induction  of  political 
science  with  the  practical  corollary  which  is  frequently  drawn  from 
it:  that  the  State  —  that  is,  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity 

—  has  no  business  to  meddle  with  anything  but  the  administration  of 
justice  and  external  defence.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  amount  of 
freedom  which  incorporate  society  may  fitly  leave  to  its  members  is 
not  a  fixed  quantity,  to  be  determined  a  priori  by  deduction  from  the 
fiction  called  "natural  rights";  but  that  it  must  be  determined  by, 
and  vary  with,  circumstances.  I  conceive  it  to  be  demonstrable  that 
the  higher  and  the  more  complex  the  organization  of  the  social  body, 
the  more  closely  is  the  life  of  each  member  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
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whole;  and  the  larger  becomes  the  category  of  acts  which  cease  to  be 
merely  self-regarding,  and  which  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  others 
more  or  less  seriously. 

—  Huxley,  "The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  pp.  227-228. 

/.  It  is  dangerous  to  interfere  with  the  fishery  arrangements  of 
nature.  Oil  spilt  on  the  sea,  or  rivers,  is  likely,  so  they  now  say,  to 
destroy  the  food  of  fish.  What  would  the  world  have  been  without  fish? 
The  Hanseatic  League  owed  its  greatness,  Amsterdam  its  foundation, 
Britain  her  mercantile  marine  and  Colonial  expansion,  to  the  herring. 
James  I,  before  granting  permission  to  his  subjects  to  emigrate  to  New- 
foundland, asked  their  reason.  To  catch  herring,  they  told  him.  "  'Od's 
Fish,  my  life,"  he  replied,  "'tis  a  noble  trade,  'twas  the  Apostles'  own 
calling."  The  population  of  ancient  Athens  was  reduced  by  fever  to 
the  size  of  a  village,  owing  to  the  disappearance  from  neighboring 
inland  waters  of  the  fish  which  devoured  the  larvae  of  malaria-bearing 
mosquitoes. 

—  Saturday  Review.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8.  a.  In  the  following  argumentative  paragraph  compare  the  value 
of  the  final  sentence  with  what  precedes  it.  For  real  purposes  of  con- 
vincing a  reader  is  it  worth  all  the  rest? 

b.  A  large  part  of  the  paragraph  is  made  up  of  assertions,  that  is, 
statements  which  have  no  support  set  down  for  their  truth.  Have  they 
any  value?  If  so,  on  what  does  that  value  rest? 

c.  Is  the  paragraph  sufficiently  strong  to  shake  one's  faith  in  ath- 
letics? If  not,  could  it  be  made  so? 

In  plain  truth,  highly  organized  competitive  sports  are  not  character- 
building;  on  the  contrary,  after  a  good  deal  of  assistance  at  and  some 
competition  in  them,  I  am  convinced  that  the  reverse  is  true.  So  far 
are  they  from  building  character  that,  in  my  opinion,  continuous  and 
excessive  participation  in  competitive  sports  tends  to  destroy  it.  Under 
the  terrific  stress  of  striving  for  victory,  victory,  victory,  all  sorts  of 
unpleasant  traits  are  brought  out  and  strengthened.  Too  frequently 
the  player's  worst  side  is  magnified;  his  self-control  is  broken  down  much 
more  than  it  is  built  up.  I  know  this  is  heresy.  I  realize  that  the  contrary 
is  preached  from  every  side.  (Most  fervently,  however,  the  preachers 
are  sports  writers,  football  coaches,  or  others  who  have  some  other 
direct  and  personal  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Great  Sports 
Myth.)  I  am  aware  that  the  participants  in  American  sports  are  all 
supposed  to  be  little  short  of  demigods.  Yet  if  football,  for  instance,  is 
the  noble,  elevating,  and  character-building  sport  it  is  supposed  to 
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be  why,  I  wonder,  is  it  necessary  to  station  an  umpire,  a  field  judge, 
a  head  linesman,  and  half  a  dozen  assistants  to  follow  the  play  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  yards  and  to  watch  zealously  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  contestants  in  order  that  no  heads  and  no  rules  may  be  simul- 
taneously broken? 

—  John  R.  Tunis,  "The  Great  Sports  Myth,"  from  Sports,  Heroics,  and  Hysterics. 
New  York:  John  Day  Company,  1928.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 

9.  a.  Is  the  following  paragraph  argument  or  merely  explanation? 
Might  the  author  have  saved  time  safely  by  merely  stating  that  the 
platitude  needs  no  defense? 

b.  Do  the  words  "in  part  at  least"  in  the  fourth  sentence  weaken 
the  argument  seriously?  Could  they  not  be  applied  to  almost  any  group 
of  human  beings? 

c.  Is  the  author  safe  in  making  those  assertions  he  does  make? 

To  say  that  the  American  is  an  idealist  is  to  commit  a  thorough- 
going platitude.  Like  most  platitudes,  the  statement  is  annoying 
because,  from  one  point  of  view,  it  is  indisputably  just,  while  from 
another  it  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  facts.  With  regard  to  our  tradition, 
it  is  indisputable.  Of  the  immigrants  who  since  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury have  been  pouring  into  this  continent,  a  portion  large  in  number, 
larger  still  in  influence,  has  been  possessed  of  motives  which,  in  part 
at  least,  were  idealistic.  If  it  was  not  the  desire  for  religious  freedom 
that  urged  them,  it  was  the  desire  for  personal  freedom;  if  not  political 
liberty,  why  then  economic  liberty  (for  this  too  is  idealism),  and  the 
opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  life.  And  of  course  all  these  motives 
were  strongest  in  that  earlier  immigration  which  has  done  most  to  fix 
the  state  of  mind  and  body  which  we  call  being  American.  I  need  not 
labor  the  argument.  Our  political  and  social  history  supports  it;  our 
best  literature  demonstrates  it;  for  no  men  have  been  more  idealistic 
than  the  American  writers  whom  we  have  consented  to  call  great. 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Whitman  —  was  idealism  ever  more 
thoroughly  incarnate  than  in  them? 

—  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Definitions.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1924. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publisher. 

10.  a.  On  what  kinds  of  reasoning  does  this  argument  rely?  Which 
of  the  author's  points  seems  most  effective? 

b.  What  characteristics  of  presentation,  as  distinct  from  the  argu- 
ments themselves,  help  to  carry  conviction? 

c.  What  type  of  reader  would  be  most  impressed  by  the  argument? 
What  type  of  reader  might  find  it  unconvincing? 
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I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  some  that,  as  America  has  flourished 
under  her  former  connection  with  Great  Britain,  the  same  connection 
is  necessary  towards  her  future  happiness,  and  will  always  have  the 
same  effect.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  kind  of  argument. 
We  may  as  well  assert  that  because  a  child  has  thrived  upon  milk 
that  it  is  never  to  have  meat,  or  that  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  life  is 
to  become  a  precedent  for  the  next  twenty.  But  even  this  is  admitting 
more  than  is  true;  for  I  answer  roundly  that  America  would  have 
flourished  as  much,  and  probably  more,  had  no  European  power  taken 
any  notice  of  her.  The  commerce  by  which  she  hath  enriched  herself 
are  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they  will  always  have  a  market  while 
eating  is  the  custom  of  Europe. 

—  Thomas  Paine,  Common  Sense. 

11.  a.  Evaluate  the  instances  of  reasoning  by  analogy  in  this 
paragraph. 

b.  Expand  the  thought  "...  and  there  are  many  other  menaces 
and  possibilities  of  downfall  which  cannot  possibly  be  destroyed"  by 
giving  as  many  examples  as  you  can  think  of.  Is  the  effect  of  your 
examples  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  argument? 

.  .  .  The  adolescent  as  well  as  the  mature  must  run  their  chances  in 
a  world  of  reality,  and  the  conception  of  a  world  stripped  of  hazard  is 
abhorrent.  It  is  also  fantastic.  With  sex  as  with  diet,  religion,  and 
ethics,  we  must  depend  on  intelligence,  sound  training,  good  judgment, 
and  good  taste.  If  these  cannot  equip  adolescents  to  deal  sanely  with 
sex,  then  assuredly  no  legislature  or  police  chief  can.  Is  it  not  absurd 
to  confide  the  management  of  a  fighter  plane  in  battle  to  an  adolescent 
and  yet  suppose  that  his  moral  sense  needs  protection  against  something 
which  a  novelist  has  written  in  a  book?  Certainly  sex  may  be  a  menace 
to  the  young  —  it  may  be  a  menace  to  anyone  who  is  hampered  by 
ignorance,  bigotry,  superstition,  or  fear  —  and  there  are  many  other 
menaces  and  possibilities  of  downfall  which  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
stroyed. Let  teachers,  parents,  priests,  and  pastors  give  the  young 
knowledge,  and  let  legislatures  protect  adults  from  a  mistaken  and 
cowardly  antisepsis  which  can  by  no  means  serve  the  young  or  anyone 
else.  It  is  not  the  state's  business  to  forbid  me  to  read  anything  what- 
soever or  to  make  my  purchase  of  it  criminal.  It  is  particularly  not  its 
business  to  forbid  me  to  read  a  book  on  the  ground  that  that  book 
might  excite  my  neighbor's  son.  Let  my  neighbor  educate  his  son.  Let 
him  have  the  wisdom  to  allot  the  police  no  part  in  his  son's  education. 
And  if  it  fails,  let  him  not  penalize  me. 

—  Bernard  DeVoto,  "The  Easy  Chair."  Harper's  Magazine,  CLXXXIX,  150.  July, 
1 944.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publisher. 
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12.  a.  The  following  paragraphs  deal  with  specific  events.  State 
in  general  terms  the  principle  which  lies  behind  the  author's  reasoning. 

b.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "absolutist  principles"  in  the 
second  paragraph?  How  do  the  author's  own  beliefs  differ  from 
absolutist  principles? 

c.  Would  the  author  have  made  a  stronger  case  by  stating  explicitly 
what,  in  his  opinion,  constitutes  the  right  and  wrong  of  conquest? 

In  a  recent  broadcast  discussion  of  imperialism  —  which  included, 
among  other  questions,  the  discussion  of  Russia's  rights  in  the  border 
states  and  eastern  Poland  and  the  rights  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  —  the 
accusation  was  made  that  the  United  States  was  itself  an  "imperialist"' 
power  because  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  California  a  century  of 
so  ago. 

This  is  one  of  those  comparisons  made  in  terms  of  "absolutist  prin- 
ciples" which  lead  us  nowhere,  or  only  to  hopeless  confusion.  If  Texas 
and  California  had  had  at  the  time  of  their  annexation  a  large  and 
dense  Spanish-speaking  population,  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic 
and  of  deeply  seated  Spanish  culture,  and  if  upon  this  developed 
Spanish-American  civilization  the  United  States  had  imposed  an 
English-speaking  government,  denying  to  the  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lation the  right  freely  to  discuss  their  grievances  —  the  right,  that  is, 
to  form  a  free  political  opposition  —  then  indeed  could  the  accusation 
of  imperialism  have  some  substance. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  The  title  of  the  United  States  to  these  terri- 
tories rests  largely,  it  is  true,  on  conquest.  So  did  the  title  of  the  pre- 
viously established  Spanish-speaking  population,  the  descendants  of 
the  conquistador es  who  were  living  in  the  territory  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  gringo.  Indeed  the  title  of  the  Indians  whom  the  Span- 
iards overcame  rested  upon  conquest  —  as  the  title  of  other  peoples 
everywhere  reposes  upon  conquest  if  we  go  back  far  enough.  The 
British  Government  in  England  is  the  heir  of  imperialist  conquest  — 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Parliament  to  this  day  still  uses  the 
language  he  imposed.  "Le  roi  le  veulf  goes  the  official  Norman  phrase 
putting  the  last  official  seal  upon  the  legality  of  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
Indeed  a  French  deputy  once,  at  the  height  of  the  Fashoda  crisis, 
recalled  this  relation  of  Britain  to  French  conquest  of  the  past.  He 
asked  rhetorically,  "After  all,  what  is  this  England  which  so  plagues  us? 
It  is  nothing  but  a  French  colony  that  has  turned  out  badly"  {une 
colonie  francaise  qui  a  mal  tournee).  If  today  Britain  wanted  to  expel  the 
Norman  conquerors  the  people  would  not  know  where  to  find  them. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  Texas  or  California  does  not 
rest  upon  what  was  done  or  what  happened  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
rests  upon  what  has  been  done  and  what  has  happened  since:  upon 
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the  fact  that  none  of  the  original  Spanish  or  Mexican  territories  have 
since  the  occupation  become  a  terra  irredenta  corresponding  to  cases  so 
familiar  in  the  history  of  Europe.  No  section  of  the  present  Southwest 
of  the  United  States  would  want  to  return  to  its  former  political  status, 
however  free  it  might  be  so  to  do.  Something  similar  marks  the  position 
of  Canada:  the  French  of  Canada  were  incorporated  into  the  British 
Empire  by  conquest;  and  whatever  the  complications  of  the  present 
political  position  of  French  Canada  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  popu- 
lation has  no  desire  to  become  once  more  an  integral  part  of  France  — 
if  only  because  the  pre-Revolutionary  France  to  which  Quebec  be- 
longed has  vanished  completely. 

—  Norman  Angell,  "Form  and  Spirit  in  Foreign  Policy."  Free  World,  April,  1944, 
p.  305.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Free  World. 

13.  a.  Draw  up  a  definition  of  propaganda  based  on  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  paragraph.  Do  you  think  the  definition  fair?  To  what 
extent  does  the  main  thought  of  the  paragraph  depend  on  it? 

b.  Are  the  words  "a  tragic  and  endangered  generation"  an  over- 
statement? If  so,  is  the  argument  weakened? 

c.  There  is  no  such  distinction  between  entertainment  on  the  one 
side  and  influence  on  the  other  as  the  motion-picture  industry  once 
attempted  to  draw.  The  attempt  to  present  the  world  as  it  isn't  is  as 
much  an  action  influencing  opinion  as  the  attempt  to  present  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  or  The  Spanish  Earth  are  no  more 
"propaganda  pictures"  than  the  most  illusory  of  the  Hollywood  con- 
traptions which  conceal  the  actualities  of  a  tragic  and  endangered 
generation  behind  forests  of  pretty  legs  and  acres  of  gaudy  faces.  If 
anything,  the  legs  and  the  gaudy  faces  are  the  more  surely  and  more 
precisely  "propaganda,"  for  the  world  —  or  rather  the  non-world  — 
they  represent  is  the  world  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  American  people 
had  drowsily  come  to  believe  —  until  the  bombs  fell  and  the  silver 
screen  was  shattered  and  the  mortar  and  bricks  of  the  theater  itself 
showed  through. 

—  Archibald  MacLeish,  A  Time  to  Act  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1943), 
pp.  150-151.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

14.  a.  Is  the  reasoning  of  the  following  paragraph  inductive  or 
deductive?  What  further  evidence  can  you  give  to  support  the  view 
expressed  here?  Can  you  think  of  any  evidence  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction? 

b.  What  value  does  the  mention  of  Jefferson  have?  Does  the  quota- 
tion from  Jefferson  enforce  any  points? 

c.  What  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  author's  belief? 
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The  will  of  the  people  is  at  best  an  intangible  thing,  and  it  is  a  delu- 
sion to  suppose  that  it  can  be  determined  in  all  circumstances  by  major- 
ity vote.  Majority  vote  was  accepted  by  the  founding  fathers  for  want 
of  something  better  —  a  practical  device  which,  as  Jefferson  said,  was 
the  only  alternative  to  "force,  which  ends  inevitably  in  military 
despotism."  But  majority  vote,  counting  heads,  expresses  the  will  of 
the  people  well  enough  only  so  long  as  the  heads  are  all  much  alike, 
only  so  long  as  the  minority  is  willing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
majority  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Generally  speaking,  the  minority  will 
accept  the  decision  of  the  majority  without  breaking  heads  so  long  as 
it  feels  that  nothing  vital  is  at  stake,  and  that  there  is  another  day 
coming  when  the  minority  will  itself  become  the  majority  and  get  its 
own  back.  But  if  the  minority  feels  that  it  has  no  such  chance,  that  its 
minority  status  is  permanent,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
majority  are  irreconcilable  with  its  own,  then  majority  vote  no  longer 
expresses  the  will  of  the  people:  it  expresses  the  will  of  a  part  of  the 
people  only,  and  results  in  the  unwilling  subjection  of  the  minority  to 
the  imposed  will  of  the  majority. 

—  Carl  Becker,  "The  Will  of  the  People."  The  Tale  Review,  Spring,  1945,  pp.  391-2. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Tale  Review. 

15.  a.  How  much  weight  in  establishing  the  author's  position  is 
carried  by  the  words  the  common  understanding  that  is  the  primary  aim  of 
genuine  liberal  teaching? 

b.  Expand  what  you  believe  to  be  the  author's  meaning  in  the 
words  its  own  effectiveness.  Do  you  think  the  author's  argument  would 
have  been  more  successful  if  he  had  explained  more  fully  the  implica- 
tions of  this  phrase? 

But  .  .  .  the  plan  of  building  the  liberal  education  of  each  pupil 
around  his  own  vocation,  while  it  has  appeal  to  immediate  individual 
interest,  is  open  to  many  objections.  It  tends  to  leave  the  student 
ignorant  of  all  vocations  other  than  his  own.  For  the  common  under- 
standing that  is  the  primary  aim  of  genuine  liberal  teaching  it  sub- 
stitutes a  multitude  of  specialized  understandings  that  have  no  real 
communication  with  one  another.  But,  worst  of  all,  it  cuts  away  the 
moral  foundation  of  liberal  education  by  finding  its  significance  not 
in  its  own  effectiveness  but  in  its  connection  with  the  private,  voca- 
tional interest  of  the  pupil.  ...  A  liberal  college  tries  to  understand 
and  to  teach  how  men  make  their  livings.  It  does  not  teach  any  one 
individual  how  to  make  his  living. 

—  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  "A  Reply  to  John  Dewey."  Fortune,  January,  1945,  pp. 
217-18.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Fortune. 
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16.  a.  Which  point  advanced  here  is  the  most  telling?  Would  the 
argument  be  more  or  less  effective  if  the  author  had  expanded  the 
treatment  of  his  strongest  point  and  omitted  other  points? 

b.  Is  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  true?  Why  or  why  not? 

The  people  in  this  country  who  have  so  vehemently  urged  this 
government  to  adopt  a  policy  of  coercion,  or  at  least  of  retaliation, 
toward  Argentina  are  advocating  a  course  which  will  have  completely 
opposite  results  from  those  they  seek.  Not  only  do  the  basic  principles 
of  existing  inter-American  agreements  and  the  good  neighbor  policy 
itself  preclude  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  American  nation  to 
dictate  the  policy  of  another,  but  also  any  such  attempt  will  provoke 
a  reaction  upon  the  part  of  the  Argentine  people  which  may  well 
create  a  permanent  rupture.  Such  measures  could  do  incalculable 
damage  to  the  interests  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  uncer- 
tain years  that  lie  ahead.  If  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  democratic 
principles  and  in  the  ultimate  power  of  public  opinion,  then  we  must 
permit  the  Argentine  people  to  determine  their  own  destinies  for 
themselves.  I  know  that  the  passion  for  individual  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  average  Argentine  citizen  is  at  least  as  strong  as  that  of  any 
other  American.  The  present  dictatorship  which  has  imposed  itself 
upon  the  Argentine  people  is  pursuing  the  fatal  fallacy  which  Mussolini 
conceived  and  which  the  Italian  people  made  their  own  in  the  years 
immediately  after  the  first  World  War,  but  experience  will  soon  show 
that  authoritarian  regimes  of  that  nature  cannot  survive  in  the  modern 
world.  They  can  survive  least  of  all  in  this  New  World. 

—  Sumner  Welles,  The  Time  for  Decision  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1944), 
pp.  239-240.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

17.  a.  Find  in  current  papers  or  periodicals  three  arguments,  or 
parts  of  arguments,  that  are  fallacious,  one  for  errors  in  fact,  one  for 
insufficient  proof,  and  one  for  errors  in  reasoning.  Be  able  to  point 
out  specifically  what  the  fault  is. 

b.  Analyze  the  following  extracts  for  fallacies  in  reasoning: 

(1)  Another  strange  notion  pervading  whole  peoples  is  that  the 
State  has  money  of  its  own;  and  nowhere  is  this  absurdity  more  firmly 
fixed  than  in  America.  The  State  has  no  money.  It  produces  nothing. 
Its  existence  is  purely  parasitic,  maintained  by  taxation;  that  is  to  say, 
by  forced  levies  on  the  production  of  others.  "Government  money,"  of 
which  one  hears  so  much  nowadays,  does  not  exist;  there  is  no  such 
thing.  One  is  especially  amused  at  seeing  how  largely  a  naive  ignorance 
ol  this  fact  underlies  the  pernicious  measures  of  "social  security"  which 
have  been  foisted  on  the  American  people.   In  various  schemes  of 
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pensioning,  of  insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  unemployment  and 
what-not,  one  notices  that  the  government  is  supposed  to  pay  so-much 
into  the  fund,  the  employer  so-much,  and  the  workman  so-much.  .  .  . 
But  the  government  pays  nothing,  for  it  has  nothing  to  pay  with.  What 
such  schemes  actually  come  to  is  that  the  workman  pays  his  own  share 
outright;  he  pays  the  employer's  share  in  the  enhanced  price  of  com- 
modities; and  he  pays  the  government's  share  in  taxation.  He  pays  the 
whole  bill.  .  .  . 

—  Albert  Jay  Nock,  Memoirs  of  a  Superfluous  Man.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1 943   Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

(2)  The  fly  sat  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot- wheel,  and  said, 
"What  a  dust  do  I  raise!" 

—  Bacon,  "Of  Vain-Glory." 

(3)  If  divorce  is  granted  for  incurable  insanity,  why  not  for  in- 
curable tuberculosis  or  many  other  diseases? 

(4)  We  should  insist  on  democratic  governments  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  for  America  has  always  stood  for  democracy. 

(5)  In  writing  Fighting  Fate  the  authors  decided  that  in  addition 
to  the  entertainment  furnished  by  the  million-dollar  serial  there 
should  also  be  an  educational  value  to  the  story.  Having  decided 
upon  this  feature,  they  searched  the  archives  of  the  police  for  strange 
cases  in  which  criminals  used  modern  scientific  discoveries  in  plying 
their  craft.  These  crimes  were  detected  by  improved  methods  and 
illustrated  how  the  police  always  keep  several  steps  in  advance  of  the 
perpetrators  of  evil. 

—  Announcement  by  a  motion-picture  company,  quoted  by  the  New  Republic. 

(6)  The  ship  subsidy  proposition  has  been  before  Congress  so  often, 
and  has  so  often  been  refused,  that  we  may  well  believe  that  there 
is  something  vitally  wrong  with  the  principle. 

(7)  The  ethical  purposes  and  responsibilities  of  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  must  be,  of  course,  secondary  to  their  central  function, 
the  dissemination  of  news.  In  so  far  as  the  press  preaches  and  leads,  its 
place  must  be  subordinate  to  three  other  agencies  —  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  church.  These  deal  with  character  in  the  making  and 
with  the  youthful  mind  during  its  formative  period. 

If  any  or  all  of  these  agencies  are  ineffective,  the  press,  however 
well  meaning,  intelligent,  and  persistent  it  may  be,  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  comparatively  little. 

It  is  true  that  the  young  read  newspapers  and  derive  a  certain 
amount  of  their  education  from  them.  But  this  is  subsidiary  to  the 
influences  which  flow  from  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church. 
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The  press  must  deal  in  the  main  with  adult  minds  already  pretty 
well  set  in  permanent  forms.  It  can  present  information.  It  can  stimulate 
thought  on  given  topics.  It  can  even  arouse  emotions.  But  if  the  mind 
it  addresses  is  uncritical  and  ill  trained,  if  the  character  is  unformed  or 
ill  formed,  it  is  too  late  to  get  considerable  results. 

The  press  has  its  faults,  being  a  human  institution,  and  has  its 
limitations,  but  it  should  not  be  blamed,  as  it  very  generally  is  by 
laymen,  for  not  performing  public  service  belonging  to  other  social 
agencies  or  for  not  building  a  lofty  superstructure  on  a  feeble  founda- 
tion for  which  it  is  not  responsible. 

—  Editorial,  Chicago  Tribune.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

(8)  Any  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Irish  history  would 
know  that  the  Irish  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Hitler,  because  nothing 
that  Hitler  could  dream  up  would  be  worse  than  the  centuries  of 
oppression  that  Ireland  endured  under  English  rule.  They  would  know, 
further,  that  in  the  last  "war  for  democracy"  Ireland  contributed 
heavily  of  her  man  power  to  aid  England,  only  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
Black  and  Tan  oppression. 

But  whatever  their  reasons,  the  Irish  owe  no  one  any  apologies.  They 
can  well  be  glad  that  the  witches'  brew  in  Europe  is  not  on  their 
conscience  —  that  they  have  not  been  a  party  to  the  disgraceful  be- 
trayal of  Poland,  the  liquidation  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  the 
misery,  ruin  and  starvation  of  the  so-called  liberated  countries. 

—  From  a  letter  to  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

(9)  Four  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  my  neighbor,  a  railway 
engineer,  with  three  in  family.  Forty  dollars  per  month  for  me  and 
family  of  five.  Show  me  the  justice  of  unions.  I  hold  a  union  card. 

(10)  I  will  admit  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  army  and  navy 
is  high.  But  are  not  insurance  rates  also  high,  and  yet  practically  every- 
body carries  insurance.  Our  army  and  navy  are  insurance. 

(11)  The  first  stages  of  the  eclipse  were  not  so  noticeable  because 
the  daylight  saving  made  sunset  an  hour  later  by  the  clock. 

—  New  York  Evening  Post.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

(12)  Before  the  War  of  1812  there  was  only  one  workman  in  the 
United  States  making  as  much  as  SI  a  day  regularly.  Before  the  Civil 
War  wage  conditions  were  greatly  improved.  After  the  Civil  War  they 
got  still  better.  After  the  Spanish  War  they  improved  again.  They 
ought  to  and  they  will  improve  after  this  war. 

(13)  I  haven't  any  children.  Why  should  I  vote  to  pay  heavy  taxes 
out  of  my  own  pocket  for  the  education  of  other  people's  children? 
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(14)  All  my  books  up  to  The  American  Language  were,  in  the  main, 
hostilely  unnoticed.  A  Book  of  Prefaces,  in  particular,  was  manhandled 
by  the  orthodox  reviewers.  Then,  just  before  The  American  Language 
was  issued,  the  Mercure  de  France  printed  an  article  commending  A  Book 
of  Prefaces  in  high,  astounding  terms.  The  consequence  was  that  The 
American  Language,  a  far  inferior  work,  was  suddenly  discovered  to  be 
full  of  merit,  and  critics  of  the  utmost  respectability,  who  had  ignored 
all  my  former  books,  printed  extremely  friendly  reviews  of  it. 

—  H.  L.  Mencken,  Prejudices.  Philadelphia:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1924.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publisher. 

(15)  Why  cannot  the  students  of  the  University  start  a  bookstore 
and  run  it  on  the  cooperative  principle?  If  the  public  at  large  can 
organize  these  stores,  surely  the  students  here  can,  because  they  are 
better  educated  than  the  average  persons. 

(16)  To  go  through  the  college  of  agriculture  in  order  to  become 
a  good  farmer  is  like  making  a  detailed  study  of  zoology  to  become 
an  efficient  clam  fisher. 

(17)  Can  we  depend  on  the  criminal's  honor  to  be  a  law-abiding 
citizen?  It  is  as  reasonable  as  to  put  students  on  their  honor  not  to  cheat. 

(18)  Caesar  deserved  to  die,  because  he  was  a  traitor. 

(19)  Boys  whose  fathers  give  them  big  allowances  never  amount  to 
much.  I  have  known  this  to  happen  several  times. 

(20)  I  asked  one  student  who  wrote  The  Gold  Bug,  and  another 
who  wrote  The  Spy,  and  another  who  wrote  The  Reverberator.  Not  one 
of  them  could  answer  correctly.  This  shows  how  little  our  high  schools 
teach  about  American  literature. 

(21)  Housing  conditions  are  bad.  Even  in  fraternity  houses,  where 
the  members  can  regulate  their  affairs  in  order  to  promote  their  com- 
fort and  convenience,  there  is  serious  dissatisfaction.  What  terrible 
conditions  we  must  expect,  therefore,  in  private  rooming  houses,  where 
landlords  huddle  students  together  for  the  sake  of  selfish  profit,  and  the 
students  are  forced  to  put  up  with  conditions  as  they  are,  no  matter 
how  unsatisfactory  they  may  be ! 

(22)  I  asked  my  instructor  what  he  thought  about  one  of  the 
editorials  in  this  morning's  college  paper,  and  he  said  that  he  hadn't 
read  it.  He  asked  everybody  in  the  English  office  what  they  thought 
about  it,  and  not  one  of  those  he  asked  had  read  it.  This  shows  how  little 
interest  the  faculty  takes  in  student  affairs. 

(23)  The  noon  whistles  have  just  blown,  so  that  I  know  that  dinner 
is  ready. 

(24)  It  is  obvious  that  unfair  examinations  should  be  abolished, 
and  therefore  we  demand  that  no  examinations  be  given  during  the 
first  week  following  the  resumption  of  instruction  after  holidays 
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(25)  The  loyalty  of  our  students  to  their  Alma  Mater  is  constantly 
demonstrated  by  the  crowds  on  the  bleachers  who  cheer  our  teams  in 
victory  or  defeat.  And  this  loyalty  brings,  each  year,  larger  numbers 
to  the  athletic  field  and  crowds  the  stands  to  their  full  caoacity. 

(26)  Mr.  Glegg  surprised  himself  by  his  discoveries  in  natural 
history,  finding  that  his  piece  of  garden-ground  contained  wonderful 
caterpillars,  slugs  and  insects,  which,  so  far  as  he  had  heard,  had  never 
before  attracted  human  observation;  and  he  noticed  remarkable  coin- 
cidences between  these  zoological  phenomena  and  the  great  events  of 
that  time  —  as,  for  example,  that  before  the  burning  of  York  Minster 
there  had  been  mysterious  serpentine  marks  on  the  leaves  of  the  rose- 
trees,  together  with  an  unusual  prevalence  of  slugs,  which  he  had  been 
puzzled  to  know  the  meaning  of,  until  it  flashed  upon  him  with  this 
melancholy  conflagration. 

■ —  George  Eliot,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

(27)  Who  shall  say,  when  mundane  affairs  are  put  to  the  last 
analysis,  when  they  are  sent  to  the  ultimate  laboratory  for  assay, 
that  a  perfect  sawmill,  a  perfect  real-estate  sale,  a  perfect  grocery  store, 
will  not  show  to  the  Great  Chemist  as  high  in  gold  as  the  perfect 
painting,  the  perfect  sonata,  or  the  perfect  sculpture?  Who  may  claim 
that  a  higher  ability  goes  to  the  creating  of  one  than  the  other? 

—  Clarence  B.  Kelland  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


IV.  Specimens  of  Argument 

THE  ST.   LAWRENCE   SEAWAY  AND   POWER   PROJECT 

I  recommend  authorization  of  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  March  19, 
1941,  with  Canada,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  joint  defense  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

Production  and  more  production  is  the  keynote  of  our  all-out  race 
for  national  defense.  Electric  power  and  transportation  are  the  limiting 
factors  in  the  production  of  planes,  guns,  tanks,  and  ships. 

The  enemies  of  democracy  are  developing  every  hydroelectric  re- 
source and  every  waterway  from  Norway  to  the  Dardanelles.  Are  we 
to  allow  this  continent  to  be  outmatched  because  shortsighted  interests 
oppose  the  development  of  one  of  our  greatest  resources? 

Your  action  on  this  project  will  either  make  available  or  withhold 
2,200,000  horsepower  of  low-cost  electric  power  for  the  joint  defense 
of  North  America.  Your  action  on  this  project  will  either  open  or  keep 
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bottled  up  one  of  the  greatest  transportation  resources  ever  offered  a 
people. 

Both  countries  need  the  power.  Both  face  power  shortages  which 
threaten  to  grow  more  serious  as  the  demands  of  the  defense  program 
multiply  with  almost  incredible  rapidity. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  takes  tens  of  thousands  of  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  to  produce  the  materials  that  go  into  a  single  airplane.  Our 
present  aluminum  program  alone  calls  for  more  than  ten  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours a  year.  It  is  constantly  expanding  with  the  need  for  more 
planes  to  outstrip  the  aggressors. 

Steam  power  plant  construction  offers  no  substitute  for  St.  Lawrence 
power.  No  steam  plants  can  provide  the  large  blocks  of  low-cost  electric 
energy  required  for  certain  essential  defense  industries.  Furthermore, 
we  are  going  to  need  all  our  capacity  to  produce  steam  power  plant 
equipment  to  meet  the  tremendous  demands  which  are  growing  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  to  build  power  installations  to  drive  our 
merchant  and  naval  vessels. 

Our  defense  production  is  a  gigantic  assembly  line.  Transportation 
is  its  conveyor  belt.  If  raw  materials  cannot  flow  freely  to  our  great 
industrial  plants  and  the  products  cannot  move  freely  to  the  front, 
defense  breaks  down.  Bottlenecks  in  transportation  are  as  serious  as 
shortages  of  power. 

Expanding  production  is  going  to  burden  the  railroads  to  the  limit. 
We  are  expanding  their  rolling  stock  as  fast  as  we  can,  but  even  the 
present  orders  for  new  cars  and  locomotives  are  competing  for  manu- 
facturing capacity  which  could  otherwise  produce  tanks  and  other 
items  of  heavy  armament. 

The  seaway  will  help  prevent  transportation  bottlenecks.  It  will 
provide  a  great  highway  to  and  from  important  defense  production 
areas.  It  will  cut  by  more  than  a  thousand  miles  the  stretch  of  dangerous 
open  water  which  must  be  traveled  by  supplies  to  Great  Britain  and 
strategic  North  Atlantic  bases.  It  will  increase  our  capacity  to  build  ships. 

The  Great  Lakes  today  hold  many  shipways  and  dry  docks,  as  well 
as  resources  of  men  and  materials  for  ship-building.  They  are  bottled 
up  because  we  have  delayed  completing  the  seaway.  If  we  start  the 
seaway  now,  scores  of  additional  merchant  ships  may  be  built  in  coastal 
yards  freed  by  transferring  a  portion  of  the  longer-term  naval  program 
to  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Project  must  be  expedited.  No  comparable 
power,  ship-building,  and  transportation  facilities  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  time  required  to  construct  this  project. 

In  dealing  with  the  present  emergency,  too  many  people  have 
underestimated  the  degree  to  which  our  resources  will  be  taxed.  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  any  more  mistakes  of  that  kind. 
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I  am  advised  that  we  can  build  the  St.  Lawrence  Project  in  four 
years.  Under  emergency  pressure  it  may  be  completed  in  less  time.  I 
should  like  to  agree  with  the  people  who  say  that  the  country's  danger 
will  be  over  sooner  than  that.  But  the  course  of  world  events  gives  no 
such  assurance;  and  we  have  no  right  to  take  chances  with  the  national 
safety. 

I  know  of  no  single  project  of  this  nature  more  important  to  this 
country's  future  in  peace  or  war.  Its  authorization  will  demonstrate  to 
the  enemies  of  democracy  that,  however  long  the  effort,  we  intend  to 
outstrip  them  in  the  race  of  production.  In  the  modern  world,  that  race 
determines  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 

I  hope  that  authorization  will  not  be  delayed. 

■ — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  A  Message  to  Congress,  June  5,  1941. 


SAVE   AMERICA   FIRST 

I 

Not  far  from  Monticello,  Georgia,  in  the  Piedmont  section,  is  a 
deserted  plantation,  one  of  many  similar  relics  of  the  days  when  this 
area  contained  a  thriving  agriculture.  Approaching  the  plantation  by 
a  back  road,  you  come  upon  a  dilapidated  manor  house.  Though  the 
roof  has  fallen  in,  the  architecture  is  impressive,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  place  humming  with  life.  Why  was  it  abandoned? 

The  reason  can  be  discerned  in  the  profile  of  a  knoll,  still  covered 
with  virgin  timber,  which  once  served  as  the  family  burial  ground. 
That  is  why  the  trees  are  still  there.  Part  of  the  knoll  has  been  cut  away 
for  a  state  road;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  farm  land,  or 
what  used  to  be  the  farm  land.  On  the  knoll  side  of  the  road  the  soil 
formation  has  not  been  disturbed.  You  see  two  feet  of  dark  brown 
topsoil,  then  a  reddish  subsoil,  and  then  a  heavy  red  clay,  the  so- 
called  third  horizon.  Across  the  road,  where  the  land  has  been  dis- 
turbed, soil  and  subsoil  have  disappeared.  The  Negro  who  tills  it  can 
raise  nothing  worth  his  trouble.  Even  after  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizer,  his  cotton  is  short,  weathered,  and  dry. 

From  the  height  of  the  knoll  on  the  burial-ground  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  original  trees  hold  the  original  soil,  you  judge  that  about 
eight  feet  has  washed  away  on  the  unprotected  side.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  you  see  where  much  of  it  has  gone.  There  is  a  gully,  big 
enough  to  bury  a  dozen  freight  trains.  Near  by  are  other  chasms 
similarly  large  and  voracious.  Soil  erosion  has  produced  an  almost 
lunar  desolation.  About  half  the  country  has  been  likewise  ruined. 

As  yet  the  damage  done  by  erosion  in  the  United  States,  though 
great,  is  not  catastrophic;  but  give  us  time.  It  took  centuries  for  unre- 
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strained  individualism  to  strip  the  soil  from  Northern  China  and  for 
the  breakdown  of  social  controls  to  make  a  desert  out  of  the  Middle 
East.  In  the  United  States  we  have  been  mutilating  the  soil  for  only  a 
few  decades;  but  we  are  using  large-scale,  typically  American  methods. 
Already  we  have  allowed  erosion  by  water  to  destroy  more  than 
44,000,000  acres  outside  the  arid  region.  From  88,000,000  acres  more, 
water  erosion  has  stripped  practically  all  the  topsoil.  It  has  taken  from 
one  fourth  to  three  fourths  of  the  topsoil  from  an  additional  175,000,000 
acres.  Wind  erosion  has  practically  ruined  more  than  4,000,000  acres, 
and  seriously  damaged  56,000,000  acres.  Serious  erosion  is  developing 
on  an  additional  167,000,000  acres. 

When  the  destruction  began  in  the  Piedmont,  the  United  States 
was  still  pioneering.  The  rule  was  "Exploit  and  move  on."  With  the 
country  barely  scratched,  a  little  soil  washing  here  and  there  seemed 
of  no  consequence.  The  plantation  mentioned  is  typical  of  the  sur- 
rounding area,  which  was  hurried  into  cultivation  during  the  great 
cotton  boom  of  the  1830's  and  1840's.  Its  rich  forest  soil,  with  just  the 
right  proportion  of  clay,  was  cleared  within  ten  years,  except  around 
the  homes  and  in  the  burial  grounds;  and  for  many  years  it  raised 
cotton  profitably.  But  erosion  levied  toll,  and  finally  came  the  boll 
weevil.  The  double  handicap  finished  matters.  Between  1920  and  1925, 
Jasper  County,  Georgia,  lost  half  its  population;  more  than  half  the 
cultivated  area  passed  out  of  cultivation.  In  an  adjoining  county 
(Putnam)  the  annual  production  of  cotton  dropped  as  low  as  274  bales; 
it  had  previously  been  as  high  as  2400  bales.  This  area  had  been  a  seat 
of  culture,  and  had  produced  bishops,  judges,  senators,  and  literary 
men  (among  them  Joel  Chandler  Harris).  Harris's  former  place  is  now 
part  of  a  government  rehabilitation  project.  It  is  difficult  to  apportion 
blame.  Few  farmers  knew  that  slope  cultivation  was  dangerous,  and  the 
government  did  not  tell  them. 

II 

Soil  conservation  is  a  social  problem;  it  is  vain  to  wait  upon  indi- 
vidual action  for  a  cure.  Temporarily,  indeed,  individuals  may  profit 
by  letting  the  destruction  continue.  Individuals  often  have  small 
incentive  to  check  erosion,  because  the  benefits  can  seldom  be  monopo- 
lized. In  the  early  stages  the  individual  farmer  may  do  something;  but 
erosion  is  so  insidious  that  after  a  time  the  cost  of  controlling  it  may  be 
too  much  for  the  landowner.  But  the  government  has  a  responsibility, 
for  the  soil  is  the  most  irreplaceable  asset  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  the  government's  responsibility  is  unique  and  in  the  final 
resort  not  to  be  shared,  not  to  be  devolved  upon  private  individuals, 
and  not  to  be  repudiated.  Failure  to  recognize  this  principle,  if  not 
the  only  cause  of  soil  denudation,  is  always  its  accompaniment.  We 
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can  distinguish  the  consequences  not  only  in  their  incipient  form  in  the 
United  States  but  in  their  developed  form  in  the  Orient  and  in  the 
ancient  world.  Civilizations  have  fallen  because  they  did  not  recognize, 
or  became  unable  to  fulfill,  their  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
soil. 

In  parts  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  in  parts  of  the  Ozarks,  farmers 
are  still  clearing  very  steep  slopes  —  which  they  reckon  on  having  to 
abandon  in  from  five  to  ten  years.  They  realize  that  they  cannot 
retain  the  soil  for  long;  but  they  do  not  realize  what  damage  they 
inflict  on  the  lands  below.  In  the  pioneer  epoch,  when  farmers  were 
occupying  the  public  domain,  the  government  did  not  ask  them  to 
protect  it  from  erosion,  because  it  did  not  itself  appreciate  the  necessity. 
No  one  foresaw  that  the  good  free  or  cheap  land  would  soon  be  gone, 
that  population  pressure  would  force  the  cultivation  of  the  hillsides, 
and  that  in  consequence  erosion  would  become  a  serious  menace. 
Both  law  and  custom  permitted  men  to  use  property  as  they  wished; 
to  use  and  to  abuse  it;  and  indeed  even  to  use  and  to  abuse  the  public 
property.  There  was  no  adequate  control  of  lumbering  or  grazing. 
Few  saw  that,  in  land  utilization,  individual  and  social  interests  may 
clash. 

In  talking  about  soil  conservation  it  is  customary  to  emphasize  the 
physical  rather  than  the  social  aspects.  Erosion  specialists  emphasize, 
for  example,  the  slope  of  the  land;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  important. 
Certain  soils  erode  under  cultivation  even  on  slight  slopes.  On  steeper 
slopes  it  may  be  imperative  not  to  grow  clean  tilled  crops;  and  on  slopes 
yet  steeper  the  control  of  erosion  may  make  it  necessary  to  cease  farm- 
ing entirely.  From  a  technical  standpoint,  erosion  control  depends 
clearly  on  slope  control.  But  on  what  does  slope  control  depend?  On 
what  does  overgrazing,  another  serious  cause  of  erosion,  depend?  The 
Navaho  Indian  Reservation  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  depletion.  It  did  not  erode  when  the  Indians  had  it 
before  the  time  of  the  white  man.  That  it  erodes  now  results  from  social 
maladjustments,  from  all  the  difficulties  associated  with  Indian  life  on 
the  reservations,  rather  than  from  deliberate  misuse  of  the  land.  In 
the  basin  of  the  upper  Gila  River,  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  erosion 
is  very  serious,  except  in  the  national  forests.  Applying  to  the  neighbor- 
ing  lands  the  methods  that  have  checked  erosion  in  the  forests  is 
primarily  a  social  problem.  Wherever  erosion  is  serious,  and  wherever 
it  looks  like  doing  further  damage,  the  nation  must  step  in. 

Consider  the  slope  cultivators  of  the  Ozarks  and  the  Tennessee  hills, 
whose  hard-won  soil  will  vanish  within  a  decade.  As  it  erodes,  it  will 
expose  other  lands  below.  But  what  motive  have  these  men  to  protect 
the  soil?  Terracing  would  be  expensive,  and  might  not  pay.  What 
happens  to  other  farms,  as  a  result  of  erosion  upon  their  own.,   is  not" 
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their  business.  The  cost  of  erosion  control  often  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
particular  land  in  question,  though  it  may  be  small  compared  with  the 
net  benefit  to  society.  In  that  case  the  cost  should  be  apportioned  among 
all  the  beneficiaries  —  practically  throughout  the  community.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  get  the  work  done. 

Inescapably,  under  certain  conditions,  the  control  of  soil  erosion, 
and  perhaps  also  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  are  social  responsi- 
bilities. Holding  the  individual  responsible  simply  will  not  do;  for  the 
cost  to  him  may  exceed  the  advantage,  just  as  the  damage  resulting 
from  the  erosion  he  precipitates  may  be  greater  to  others  than  to  him- 
self. On  many  farms,  to  be  sure,  the  cost  of  preventing  erosion  and  of 
maintaining  fertility  may  be  returned  directly  and  with  interest  to 
the  owner  or  the  operator.  But  this  is  not  generally  true.  On  the 
contrary,  the  benefit  can  seldom  be  localized;  it  goes  in  greater  measure 
to  the  community  than  to  the  individuals  directly  concerned.  When  we 
reflect  also  that  soil  conservation  is  necessary  to  livestock  grazing,  to 
flood  control,  to  irrigation  systems,  to  city  water  systems,  and  to  river 
navigation,  the  social  interest  is  overwhelming. 

Though  new  to  us,  this  story  is  old  in  the  history  of  the  world.  When 
archaeologists  trace  the  decline  of  ancient  civilizations  to  neglect  of 
the  soil,  we  think  it  can  never  happen  here.  Therefore  we  take  no 
precautions.  It  is  not  science,  or  knowledge  about  the  behavior  of  the 
soil,  or  awareness  of  the  fact  that  bare  hillsides  mean  gutted  plains, 
that  we  lack,  but  willingness  to  modify  our  individualism  sufficiently 
to  prevent  these  evils  —  because  the  prevention  is  necessarily  a  social 
act.  On  reading  about  the  denudation  of  China,  and  learning  what 
deforestation  and  soil  erosion  have  done  there,  we  smile  and  think  we 
shall  never  be  so  foolish.  But  the  Chinese  know  the  consequences  of 
their  behavior.  They  are  good  farmers  and  even  good  foresters.  If  they 
have  let  their  country  down,  it  is  from  necessity  rather  than  from  ig- 
norance. They  have  not  been  able  to  develop  the  necessary  social 
controls.  Necessity  compels  the  Chinese  to  cut  their  forests,  and  to 
cultivate  their  slopes  —  though  the  operation  eventually  impoverishes 
them.  They  regret  the  necessity.  We  copy  them  —  without  the  necessity 
and  without  the  regret. 

Ill 

American  and  European  scientists  who  study  China  come  back 
with  increased  respect  for  the  Chinese.  They  see  that  China  has  not 
saved  her  forests,  protected  her  rivers  from  silting,  or  prevented  dis- 
astrous recurrent  floods.  They  know  how  the  land  of  China  came  to 
be  largely  destroyed.  Why  is  a  more  difficult  question.  Vast  areas 
now  bare  in  China  were  once  covered  with  grass  or  bore  thick  forests; 
wholesale  deforestation  has  exposed  the  land  to  terrific  erosion.  The 
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rapid  runoff  of  heavy  summer  rains  charges  the  floodwaters  with  un- 
believable quantities  of  silt.  Out  of  the  loess  hills  the  streams  come  down 
as  fluid  mud.  Upland  torrents  develop  herculean  transporting  power. 
Mud-laden,  these  torrents  reach  the  plain,  where  the  streams  widen, 
and  choke  up  natural  and  artificial  channels  with  silt,  which  raises 
the  beds  of  the  streams  above  the  plains.  What  can  be  done  then  to 
check  floods?  It  is  all  a  direct  consequence  of  the  denudation  of  the 
hillsides,  in  turn  a  consequence  of  competition  for  soil.  The  record  looks 
so  bad  that  it  seems  to  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  But 
the  testimony  of  competent  observers  is  that  China  had  no  choice. 
Politically  and  technically  she  was  too  undeveloped  to  take  a  better 
course.  China  lacked,  not  brains,  but  social  organization. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  figure  that  the  Chinese,  like 
the  American  colonists,  had  to  clear  some  of  their  ground  for  crops. 
As  is  well  known,  deep  forests  yield  little  subsistence,  even  for  wild 
animals.  Fauna  inhabit  the  borders  chiefly.  Moreover,  the  Chinese 
wished  to  drive  out  wolves,  leopards,  and  tigers,  and  for  that  purpose 
used  fire.  But  forest  clearing  of  this  description  was  a  pioneering 
operation,  not  seriously  destructive.  Considerable  damage  followed 
wars  and  rebellions,  which  created  huge  demands  for  timber.  But  even 
that  could  have  been  survived.  It  was  a  combination  of  modern  forces 
that  extended  the  rim  of  cultivation  up  the  hillsides  and  precipitated 
disastrous  erosion.  The  most  extensive  forest  cutting  began  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  not  for  timber  but  to  get  soil.  Even  to-day  the 
traveler  sees  fine  timber  rotting  in  piles  beside  oat  fields.  Population 
growth  was  apparently  the  main  cause  of  the  forest  destruction;  and 
the  cause  of  the  population  growth  is  obscure.  It  may  have  been 
partly  the  introduction  of  maize  and  of  the  potato,  partly  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  tools,  partly  the  development  of  trade  with  the  Occi- 
dent. Whatever  the  cause,  it  intensified  the  competition  for  soil. 

Recent  investigations  do  not  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  Chinese 
destroyed  their  forests  and  allowed  their  soils  to  wash  away  through 
ignorance.  Baron  von  Richthofen,  a  keen  observer,  thought  so;  but 
later  observers  rejected  his  conclusion.  Vicomte  d'Ollone  challenged  it. 
The  Reverend  R.  A.  Haden  extolled  Chinese  forestry.  Near  Soochow 
he  discovered  nurseries,  trees  planted  in  close  formation,  wood  lots 
managed  for  sustained  production.  W.  C.  Lowdermilk,  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  saw  in  China  thousands 
of  acres  planted  to  pine  from  local  nurseries,  and  traced  the  practice 
back  to  ancient  times.  Also,  he  found  temple  forests  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  Buddhist  priests  began  to  establish  these  temple  forests 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  religious  communities 
have  derived  considerable  revenue  from  them  ever  since.  They  repro- 
duce naturally,  without  irrigation;  so  it  is  evident  that  the  deforestation 
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of  China  is  not  the  result  of  climatic  change.  Lowdermilk  says  the 
temple  forests  show  good  care.  Erosion  resulting  from  cultivation  ol 
sloping  lands  is  a  cause  of  famines.  But  the  Chinese  understand  the 
dangers  of  erosion;  their  proverbs  show  it.  One  proverb  says:  "Moun- 
tains exhausted  of  forests  are  washed  bare  by  torrents."  Another  says: 
"Mountains  empty,  rivers  gorged." 

It  was  not  ignorance  that  brought  about  soil  destruction  in  China, 
though  certainly  the  Western  world  has  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
what  erosion  does,  and  of  how  it  may  be  prevented.  But  what  could  the 
Chinese  do,  when  between  1743  and  1920  their  population  increased 
nearly  threefold?  There  was  only  one  thing  possible,  since  they  were 
confirmed  individualists  —  to  push  cultivation  up  the  mountains.  They 
carried  it  to  the  very  summits.  To  get  soil,  they  had  to  cut  down  trees; 
and  when  by  that  means  they  had  got  soil,  they  could  not  keep  it. 
Moreover,  the  short  life  of  agriculture  on  the  hillsides  ended  the  long 
life  of  agriculture  on  the  plains.  Every  farm  won  from  the  mountain 
side  ruined  a  dozen  in  the  path  of  the  released  torrents.  In  the  end 
there  was  less  production  than  there  had  been  before,  and  the  standard 
of  living  declined  terrifically.  The  struggle  for  new  land  killed  old  land. 
The  loss  far  exceeded  the  gain;  but  it  could  have  been  prevented  only 
by  an  arrangement  of  some  sort  between  the  tillers  of  the  plains  and 
the  would-be  cultivators  of  the  heights  —  in  other  words,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  aid  from  the  plainsmen  to  the  hill  people  for  the  control  of 
erosion.  And  that  was  further  in  social  engineering  than  the  Chinese 
were  prepared  to  go. 

This  is  not  theory,  but  recorded  fact.  Like  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  grazing  areas,  the  mountain  sides  of  China 
were  open  to  use  and  misuse.  Lands  above  the  earlier  cultivated  area 
were  common  lands;  anyone  was  free  to  cultivate  them.  And  when 
plants  became  available  that  could  be  cultivated  there,  plants  like  the 
potato  and  Indian  corn,  there  was  a  pioneering  rush.  Slope  cultivation 
proceeded  uncontrolled.  Each  man  raised  what  he  could,  without 
bothering  about  the  damage  he  did  to  the  lands  below,  and  moved  on 
when  his  soil  had  washed  away.  Sometimes  the  mountain  lands,  after 
being  minutely  subdivided,  came  together  again  in  joint  uses;  but 
there  was  still  no  motive  for  conservation.  The  individual  interest  was 
too  small.  Of  course  there  was  no  government  control.  Up  the  moun- 
tain sides  the  writ  of  the  government  did  not  run,  either  central  or 
provincial;  and  the  plainsmen  could  not  get  together  to  buy  off  the 
damage,  though  it  would  have  been  cheap  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hillmen  could  not  be  expected  to  desist,  with  starvation  hounding 
them.  It  was  laissez-faire  run  wild. 
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IV 

Sometimes  fertile  regions  become  deserts  through  the  breakdown 
rather  than  the  nondevelopment  of  social  controls.  But  the  process 
is  the  same.  When  individuals  may  use  land  as  they  will,  without 
regard  to  social  interests,  the  result  in  thickly  populated  countries  can 
only  be  disaster.  As  is  well  known,  the  greater  Arabian  peninsula. 
Syria,  Mesopotamia  or  Irak,  Armenia,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor  con- 
tain multitudinous  architectural  remains,  which  prove  that  these 
regions  were  once  densely  peopled.  Regions  which  as  late  as  the 
Christian  era  supported  millions  are  now  desolate  and  barren.  Their 
forests  are  gone,  their  once  fertile  soil  buried  by  sand.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  Middle  East  must  have  been  extremely  productive;  Asia 
Minor  alone  boasted  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  considerable 
cities.  Large  armies,  in  marches  and  countermarches,  subsisted  by 
foraging  in  areas  that  to-day  would  hardly  feed  a  herd  of  goats.  Most 
authorities  do  not  believe  that  the  climate  has  changed  within  historic 
times.  For  example,  Professor  D.  S.  Sanford,  of  Oxford  University,  in  a 
letter  to  the  director  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
declares:  "I  am  convinced  that  in  the  Christian  era  at  any  rate  there 
have  been  exceedingly  few  real  changes  of  climate,  though  there  have 
been  vitally  important  local  changes.  On  every  hand  we  see  how  man 
has  reclaimed  vast  areas  from  the  desert,  and  let  them  decay." 

Note  well  that  phrase,  'let  them  decay.'  It  implies  neglect;  but  was 
it  individual  neglect?  Not  at  all.  The  agriculture  of  the  Middle  East, 
of  the  empires  of  Persia,  of  Babylonia,  of  Assyria,  and  of  Chaldea, 
rested  upon  vast  irrigation  works.  It  was  control  of  the  Euphrates  and 
of  the  Tigris  that  enabled  the  numerous  inhabitants  to  maintain 
prosperous  and  extensive  civilizations,  and  to  hold  back  the  desert. 
Now  the  control  of  vast  irrigation  works  is  distinctly  not  an  individual 
6ut  a  collective  task.  When  the  late  Milton  Whitney  was  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  he 
studied  the  Middle  East,  and  concluded  that  agriculture  could  thrive 
there  again  if  the  ancient  water  controls  were  restored.  What  caused 
the  ancient  engineering  works  to  be  neglected  and  destroyed? 

Undoubtedly  the  cause  was  not  internal  but  external;  not  ignorance 
of  soil  conservation,  or  of  the  principles  of  flood  control,  but  wars, 
invasions,  and  the  resulting  social  paralysis.  Not  until  the  power  of 
governments  had  crumbled  did  the  engineering  works,  the  dams,  the 
reservoirs,  and  the  terraces  disappear;  not  until  then  did  the  hills  lose 
their  forest  covering.  It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  the  contending 
armies  before  the  Christian  era  respected  the  forests  and  the  engineering 
works,  though  they  destroyed  growing  crops.  Both  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  carry  tremendous  floodwaters,  which,  unlike  those  of  the 
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Nile,  come  irregularly;  and  any  conqueror  wishing  to  profit  perma- 
nently from  his  conquests  had  to  leave  intact  the  water  system  and  the 
forests.  Otherwise  he  could  have  reaped  no  crops.  Besides  the  elaborate 
irrigation  system,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Persia  had 
luxuriant  woods,  verdant  pastures,  and  fertile  meadows.  Palestine's 
hills  bore  forests,  as  the  Old  Testament  declares.  "I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help,"  said  the  Psalmist. 
He  would  not  have  said  that  had  the  hills  been  denuded,  barren,  and 
the  source  of  destructive  torrents.  But  after  the  Christian  era  the  old 
respect  for  the  irrigation  works  and  the  forests  disappeared.  New  con- 
querors, with  no  interest  in  agriculture,  laid  the  region  waste. 

It  was  the  desert  nomads,  followed  by  the  Crusaders,  who  struck  the 
vital  blow.  They  destroyed  both  the  forests  and  the  waterworks.  Agricul- 
ture in  Asia  Minor  had  flourished  up  to  that  time.  But  after  the  fall  of 
Rome,  Mahomet's  hordes  wrought  havoc.  Despising  agriculture,  they 
strove  to  kill  it.  Next  came  the  Crusaders,  who  cut  down  the  olive  trees 
for  their  engines  of  war,  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  forests.  After  the 
Crusaders  the  Turkish  powers,  distinctly  non-farm-minded,  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  agricultural  facilities.  Rome  had  built  a  road 
mto  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor.  Under  the  Turks  it  vanished  and  com- 
merce virtually  ceased.  Rome  had  preserved  the  agriculture  of  the 
region,  though  she  had  other  sources  of  supply.  But  the  nomads  wanted 
only  pastures.  The  Crusaders  were  transients,  and  the  Turks  never 
dreamed  of  restoring  irrigation  works.  The  social  motive,  and  with  it 
the  social  power  to  maintain  the  agriculture,  vanished;  and  the  sands 
of  the  desert  swirled  in.  There,  as  in  China,  nature  demonstrated  that 
she  bows  only  to  collective  man. 

V 

Historically  the  civilizations  of  the  Middle  East  were  thriving  only 
yesterday,  but  they  have  scarcely  left  a  trace.  Antioch  was  at  the 
height  of  its  glory  as  late  as  a.d.  360.  Now  it  is  a  ghost  town,  occupying 
only  a  corner  of  the  original  site.  Where  most  of  the  ancient  city  stood, 
there  is  only  rock  or  sand.  In  a.d.  360  an  orator  celebrated  the  city's 
glories  at  an  Olympic  festival.  He  said  nature  had  poured  out  all  her 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  Antioch  —  earth,  streams,  a  temperate 
climate,  and  so  forth.  He  described  the  land  as  luxuriant  with  Athena's 
olive,  and  declared  that  even  the  mountain  slopes  could  be  fertile. 
Perhaps  he  was  unaware  of  the  dangers  of  erosion;  for  he  rejoiced  that 
farmers  could  be  seen  driving  their  ploughs  almost  to  the  summits.  The 
heights  afforded  wood  for  the  ovens  of  bakehouses,  and  for  the  furnaces 
that  heated  the  baths.  Around  the  city  were  vineyards.  Vessels  loaded 
with  olive  oil  constantly  passed  down  the  Orontes.  Ships  were  ever  to  be 
seen  unloading  the  produce  of  the  interior. 
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Tall  trees  flourished  on  plain  and  hillside,  and  crops  sprang  up 
under  their  shadow.  Crop  failure  was  rare.  Sheep  and  goats  pastured  on 
the  rich  grass,  kept  fresh  by  the  many  rivers,  some  of  which  flowed 
always  while  others  flowed  only  in  the  rainy  season.  People  thronged 
the  city  streets  continually.  There  were  wide  thoroughfares,  handsome 
dwellings,  busy  shops,  and  parks,  temples  and  baths.  Building  was 
incessant.  To  the  modern  visitor,  who  sees  only  a  tumble-down  place 
with  watercourses  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  desert  all  around,  this  sounds 
incredible.  The  change  looks  like  the  result  of  geologic  or  climatic 
influence.  But  had  Rome  endured,  it  probably  would  not  have  occurred. 

Agriculture  persisted  throughout  the  Middle  East  for  thousands  of 
years  with  high  productivity.  When  it  suddenly  declined,  the  cause  was 
a  change  not  in  the  climate  or  in  the  soil  but  in  the  social  organization 
of  the  region.  We  can  see  how  agriculture  must  have  been  dependent 
on  strong  government.  Without  strong  government  there  could  have 
been  no  protection  of  the  irrigation  works.  Without  a  controlled  water 
supply  there  could  have  been  no  crops  —  in  fact,  little  vegetation  of 
any  useful  kind;  and  without  vegetation  the  country  would  have  been 
immediately  subject  to  wind  erosion.  It  was  not  merely  necessary  for  the 
government  to  be  strong,  but  equally  important  that  it  should  be 
scientifically-minded  and  fair.  It  had  to  encourage  research,  and  to 
prevent  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the  water;  for  that  would  have 
caused  disaffection,  and  reduced  production. 

Then  the  state  would  have  been  weakened.  Its  revenues  would  have 
dried  up  and  its  power  to  maintain  armies  for  the  national  defense 
would  have  declined.  Successive  governments  did  what  was  necessary 
prior  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Ancient  agriculture  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  rested  upon  a  social  system  which 
controlled  the  water  and  protected  the  soil,  and  which,  therefore,  com- 
manded the  loyalty  and  cooperation  of  the  people.  The  civilizations  of 
the  Middle  East  could  not  have  been  continuously  bloody  and  oppres- 
sive; for  continuous  bloodshed  and  oppression  do  not  nourish  the 
agricultural  arts  and  do  not  encourage  social  cooperation. 

That  wind  erosion  supervened  does  not  prove  that  wind  erosion  was 
the  cause  of  the  decline.  Everything  indicates  a  prior  political  or  social 
cause.  It  was  the  destruction  of  organized  society  that  promoted  the 
destruction  of  agriculture.  Agriculture  in  the  Nile  Valley  survived 
political  shocks  and  social  changes.  Why  did  Egyptian  agriculture  not 
succumb  with  the  agriculture  of  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria?  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  two  agricultural  systems,  though  both  very  old, 
were  not  alike  in  other  respects.  Agriculture  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  Red  Sea  could  not  exist  without  irrigation.  It  depended 
absolutely  on  the  control  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Agriculture 
in  the  Nile  Valley  did  not  depend  upon  irrigation. 
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It  used  irrigation,  to  be  sure,  but  only  in  a  primitive  way  before 
the  British  occupation.  The  sculpture  and  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt 
simply  show  hand  bailing  to  spread  around  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
farther  than  they  would  naturally  go.  Scientific  irrigation  in  the  Nile 
Valley  is  a  modern  innovation.  Ancient  irrigation  in  Egypt  could  not 
compare  with  the  elaborate  systems  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Nature, 
rather  than  man,  provided  the  original  basis  for  Egyptian  agriculture; 
and  nature  resumed  her  function  after  every  catastrophe.  West  of  the 
Red  Sea,  agriculture  could  revive  spontaneously;  east  of  the  Red  Sea, 
it  could  not. 

But  there  is  only  one  Egypt  in  the  world.  The  uninterrupted  life  of 
agriculture  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  preservation  of 
agriculture  and  the  care  of  the  soil  are  normally  a  social  function. 
Egyptian  agriculture  owes  its  unique  advantage  to  two  remarkable 
properties  of  the  Nile.  First,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  occur  each 
year  about  the  same  time,  and  the  height  of  the  annual  flood  varies 
little.  It  attains  its  highest  point  in  September,  diminishes  rapidly 
until  December,  and  then  more  slowly.  Thereafter  the  farmer  need 
only  scatter  seed  to  be  sure  of  a  crop.  The  lowest  flood  on  record  was 
only  five  and  one-half  feet  below  the  average.  Seriously  low  floods  have 
occurred  only  four  times  in  modern  history.  The  second  extraordinary 
property  of  the  Nile  is  the  way  in  which  each  year  it  deposits  a  rich 
alluvium,  which  makes  fertilizer  superfluous.  Egypt  benefits  from  soil 
erosion  —  erosion  not  within  but  beyond  its  borders.  Erosion  in 
Ethiopia  and  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile  carpets  the  Nile  Valley 
annually  with  a  rich  soil. 

Agriculture  in  the  Nile  Valley  therefore  has  an  indestructible  core 
which  distinguishes  it  uniquely  from  that  of  all  other  important  agricul- 
tural areas.  Irrigation  may  extend  the  cultivable  area,  but  the  lack 
thereof  cannot  totally  obliterate  it.  Social  organization  is  of  course 
important,  more  so  to-day  than  formerly,  because  modern  irrigation 
has  fostered  an  enormous  population  growth  in  Egypt.  Even  in  ancient 
times  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  crops  against  marauders.  Therefore 
it  was  necessary  for  husbandman  and  soldier  to  cooperate.  In  other 
words,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  state.  But  the  decay  or  weakness 
of  the  state  could  not  wipe  out  the  agricultural  system.  With  seed 
scattered  within  reach  of  the  natural  flood,  nature  could  be  depended 
on  to  do  the  rest.  Agriculture  survived  wars,  invasions,  and  revolutions 
in  Egypt  because  nature  rather  than  man  was  the  guardian  of  the  soil. 

VI 

Everywhere  else,  especially  where  he  is  numerous,  man  is  the 
guardian  of  the  soil;  and  he  abuses  the  trust  at  his  peril.  He  abuses  it 
at  his  peril  in  the  United  States.  Speculations  about  the  soil  problems 
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of  China,  and  of  the  ancient  empires  of  the  Middle  East,  have  more 
than  an  academic  interest  for  Americans.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that 
soil  conservation  is  never  merely  a  physical  problem,  a  mere  question 
of  educating  individuals  in  the  proper  use  of  natural  resources,  but 
always  in  a  paramount  degree  a  social  problem.  It  is  a  problem  for  the 
community.  As  the  ratio  of  population  to  resources  mounts,  competition 
thrusts  land  into  wrong  uses.  First  the  timber  disappears  from  the 
hillsides,  then  the  soil.  When  the  torrents  fall  unimpeded  on  the  plains, 
agriculture  becomes  impossible  where  it  seemed  secure.  Then  it  is 
necessary  to  control  the  water  artificially,  at  an  enormous  social  cost. 

Obviously,  if  individuals  are  to  be  restrained  from  pursuing  their 
interests  destructively,  those  who  profit  from  the  restraint  should  pay 
for  it.  They  should  indemnify  the  individuals  who  forgo  their  objects. 
This  is  a  problem  in  the  distribution  of  costs  and  benefits.  China  strips 
the  hillsides  and  devastates  the  plains,  not  primarily  because  she  lacks 
the  science,  the  machinery,  and  the  labor  with  which  to  control  erosion, 
but  because  she  has  not  discovered  how  to  compose  the  differences 
between  those  who  want  new  soil  and  those  who  mainly  wish  to  keep 
what  they  have.  Hence  advantage  to  a  few  becomes  calamity  for  many. 
We  made  the  same  mistake.  If  we  need  not  fear  disaster  from  external 
pressure,  we  have  need  to  fear  it  from  internal  weaknesses.  Our  laissez- 
faire  tradition  is  strong,  and  threatens  to  do  us  heavy  damage  before 
we  discover  how  to  promote  the  use  rather  than  the  misuse  of  natural 
resources. 

What  we  have  done  with  our  forest  lands  is  a  warning.  These  cover 
nearly  a  third  of  the  continental  area,  and  for  the  most  part  are  privately 
owned.  Fires  ravage  more  than  40,000,000  acres  annually.  Axe  and 
fire  together  have  devastated  or  crippled  more  than  74,000,000  acres. 
Nearly  everywhere,  in  the  trail  of  the  lumberman,  we  come  upon  forest 
empires  destroyed,  forest  industries  abandoned,  towns  deserted,  hills 
and  valleys  eroded,  and  streams,  dams,  and  harbors  choked  with  silt. 
In  many  regions  agriculture  has  become  impossible,  not  only  through 
soil  erosion,  but  through  the  disappearance  of  forest  industries  which 
used  to  furnish  near-by  markets  for  farm  crops. 

Overgrazing  and  the  unwise  ploughing  up  of  range  land  have  created 
a  serious  range  problem.  It  is  imperative  to  check  overgrazing,  to  restore 
the  range  vegetation,  and  to  prevent  further  unwise  extensions  of  crop 
growing  into  range  areas.  Conflicts  between  public  and  private  interests 
in  the  use  of  the  range  must  be  reconciled.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  there  are  financial  as  well  as  agronomic  difficulties.  Each  step  in 
the  control  of  grazing  within  the  national  forests  has  been  won  against 
stubborn  opposition,  and  efforts  to  check  further  misuse  of  private 
range  land  will  undoubtedly  encounter  still  stronger  resistance. 

But  we  cannot  deal  with  the  soil  problem  piecemeal  and  deal  with 
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it  effectively.  The  different  malpractices  interact  with  cumulative  ill 
effect.  Reckless  lumbering  leads  to  reckless  cultivation  of  the  denuded 
slopes.  Reckless  grazing  drives  out  the  live-stock  man,  and  tempts  in 
the  farmer  to  his  ruin,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  soil.  In  an  indi- 
vidualist economy,  with  little  check  upon  self-interest,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Unrestrained  individualism  is  self-destructive,  particularly 
in  an  expanding  community  whose  resources  and  markets  do  not 
expand.  Then  the  struggle  for  resources  leads  straight  to  their  misuse. 
The  result  is  diminishing  returns. 

In  1934,  perhaps  10,000,000  in  the  United  States  who  should  have 
been  gainfully  employed  were  not.  Among  the  consequences  was  the 
backing  up  of  rural  youth  on  farms.  Probably  2,000,000  young  people 
who  under  normal  conditions  would  have  got  city  jobs  between  1930 
and  1934  were  still  in  the  country.  What  was  there  for  them  to  do? 
Broadly,  just  two  things:  cultivate  the  old  area  more  intensively  and 
break  new  land.  They  did  both.  They  raised  crops  on  fields  that  should 
have  been  returned  to  grass  or  trees,  and  created  new  farms.  More  than 
500,000  new  farms  came  into  existence  between  1930  and  1935,  most 
of  them  in  regions  of  hilly  surface  and  of  poor  soils.  This  was  a  move 
toward  soil  destruction. 

Thus  the  soil  problem  is  urban  as  well  as  rural.  Were  urban  industry 
more  active,  the  problem  would  be  easier  to  solve;  for,  with  unemploy- 
ment dropping,  rural  youth  would  be  less  driven  to  intensive  soil  uses, 
and  less  prone  to  strip  the  slopes.  There  would  be  less  reoccupation  of 
abandoned  farms,  less  clearing  of  forest  land,  less  ploughing  of  range 
land.  Among  the  factors  that  impel  the  expanding  rural  population  to 
mine  the  soil,  lack  of  other  opportunities  is  the  chief.  Literally,  as  well 
as  figuratively,  unemployment  undermines  the  national  life.  The  evil, 
to  be  sure,  can  be  mitigated.  Public  agencies  can  guide  land  uses,  and 
cooperate  with  farmers  in  checking  erosion.  But,  while  unemployment 
lasts,  such  efforts  will  meet  with  resistance,  because  it  is  better  for  the 
poor  man  to  farm  badly  than  to  rot  in  idleness.  If  the  nation  wishes  to 
restrain  him  from  slope  cultivation,  it  must  offer  him  a  better  choice. 

Tied  up  with  unemployment  in  its  bearing  on  soil  conservation  is 
farm  tenancy.  Urban  unemployment  and  farm  tenancy  are  related 
evils.  Between  1880  and  1930  the  number  of  farm  tenants  in  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  tenants  among 
each  one  thousand^^ftirmers  increased  138  per  cent.  More  and  more 
people  had  to  work  the  land  on  terms  not  compatible  with  good  care 
for  the  soil.  Without  a  stable,  continuous  association  with  the  land, 
farm  operators  have  no  motive  to  check  erosion.  The  average  tenant 
stays  on  a  farm  only  two  or  three  years,  whereas  owner  occupancy 
averages  fourteen  years.  Short  tenure  and  soil  conservation  do  not 
harmonize.  Another  obstacle  to  soil  conservation  is  farm  debt,  which 
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leaves  many  farmers  with  only  nominal  land  ownership.  In  1930  the 
total  farm  mortgage  debt  in  the  United  States  represented  about 
22  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farms,  as  compared  with  only  10  per  cent 
in  1910.  Farmers  with  negligible  equities  cannot  take  care  of  the  soil. 
Both  unemployment  and  increasing  farm  tenancy  betoken  economic 
insecurity.  Both  conditions  put  a  premium  on  soil  mining.  Unemploy- 
ment forces  people  into  the  hills,  where  they  must  cultivate  erodible 
slopes.  Tenancy  obliges  them  to  rate  immediate  production  above 
future  productivity. 

From  a  national  standpoint,  it  is  bad  economy  to  deforest  the 
mountains,  to  cultivate  steep  slopes,  to  cultivate  even  moderate  slopes 
without  precautions  against  erosion,  to  plough  up  grasslands  not 
suited  to  farming,  and  to  overgraze  the  range  without  giving  the 
natural  vegetation  a  chance  to  recuperate.  All  these  practices  tend 
toward  soil  bankruptcy.  They  cut  into  our  soil  capital,  which,  unlike 
monetary  capital,  can  never  be  replaced.  But  on  the  other  hand  they 
allow  certain  persons  temporarily  to  make  a  living,  often  much  more 
than  a  living.  It  is  not  merely  poverty  farming  that  denudes  the  land. 
Wealthy  lumbermen,  cattlemen,  and  dry  farmers  are  equally  respon- 
sible. Greed,  as  well  as  want,  may  be  improvident.  And  when  we  ask 
the  individual  to  choose  between  his  own  advantage  and  the  permanent 
good  of  the  community,  we  know  his  answer  in  advance.  In  an  indi- 
vidualist economy  the  answer  will  always  favor  the  individual.  There- 
fore if,  collectively,  we  disapprove  the  answer,  we  must  present  an 
alternative.  When  the  community  asks  the  individual  to  restrain  his 
exploitive  impetuosity,  somehow  or  other  it  must  make  it  worth  his 
while.  Means  must  be  found  to  create  a  present  interest  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil  values  for  the  future. 

—  Arthur  P.  Chew.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1937.  Reprinted  by  the  courtesy 
of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

SHOULD   THE   UNITED    STATES    ADOPT   PEACETIME 
COMPULSORY   MILITARY  TRAINING? 

Yes 

It  is  my  view  that  the  most  important  provision  which  can  be  made 
by  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  for  the  future  defense  of  the 
nation  is  a  system  of  universal  military  training.  The  terrible  lessons 
of  this  war  should  convince  every  thoughtful  American  that  reasonable 
military  preparedness  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  nation  can  be  maintained. 

This  great  war  found  the  United  States  woefully  lacking  in  trained 
military  manpower;  and  we  were  consequently  forced  to  assume  the 
defensive  until  adequate  powers  could  be  assembled,   trained,   and 
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equipped.  While  all  Americans  hope  and  pray  that  this  disastrous 
war  will  be  followed  by  many  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  there  can 
and  will  be  no  absolute  guarantee  that  surprise  attacks  against  our 
country  will  not  occur  in  the  future. 

Our  geographical  position  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  protec- 
tion. The  development  of  long-range  bombers,  and  of  amphibious 
operations,  has  given  a  new  character  to  warfare.  If  in  the  future  we 
are  attacked  by  a  powerful  enemy,  or  group  of  enemies,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  will  not  be  given  the  time  to  mobilize  our  industries  and 
to  extemporize  any  army  from  the  untrained  youth  of  the  nation.  If  we 
wish  to  protect  our  nation  and  our  democratic  way  of  life,  we  must  have 
a  state  of  military  action  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  means  that 
the  youth  of  the  nation  must  have  had  the  greater  part  of  its  military 
training  before  mobilization. 

The  alternative  to  this  would  be  a  large  standing  army.  But  it  is 
traditional  to  our  democracy  to  maintain  a  relatively  small  regular 
army  and  in  a  major  emergency  to  depend,  on  the  main,  on  the  citizen 
in  arms.  For  this  military  policy  to  be  effective,  provision  must  be  made 
whereby  the  armed  forces  can  be  expanded  quickly  to  meet  the  military 
needs  with  trained  and  equipped  manpower.  This  can  only  be  done 
through  a  system  of  universal  military  training.  By  this  I  mean  a  system 
under  which  all  of  the  physically  fit  young  men  of  the  nation  would  be 
trained  and  prepared  to  defend  their  country.  Certainly  all  Americans 
should  accept  the  principle  that  every  citizen  who  enjoys  the  protection 
of  a  free  government  owes  and  should  freely  give  his  personal  services 
to  the  defense  of  it.  This  means  the  system  should  be  truly  universal  — 
all  should  be  treated  alike. 

If  the  American  people  should  adopt  the  principle  of  universal 
military  training  it  would  be  the  strongest  possible  assurance  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that,  in  the  future,  America  will  be  not  only  willing 
but  able  and  ready  to  take  its  part  with  the  peace-loving  nations  in 
resisting  lawless  aggression  and  in  assuring  peaceful  world  order. 

In  addition  to  its  military  advantages,  I  believe  that  universal 
military  training,  properly  conceived  and  administered,  would  be  of 
great  peacetime  benefit  to  the  young  men  of  the  nation.  They  will  have 
the  benefits  of  a  system  of  physical  culture  and  will  develop  disciplined 
habits,  which  will  add  to  their  health  and  future  life  expectancy.  They 
will  be  stronger  and  better  men  for  the  country's  defense  and  for 
themselves.  Young  men  with  the  gift  of  leading  other  men  will  have 
that  great  gift  disclosed  and  developed  early  in  life.  They  will  have 
learned  much  in  their  period  of  training  that  will  be  valuable  for  their 
peacetime  pursuits.  I  have  noted,  as  have  you,  the  alarming  percentage 
of  young  men  physically  unfit  to  defend  the  country  which  our  wartime 
system  of  military  service  has  disclosed. 
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It  is  true  that  universal  military  training  would  involve  large  ex- 
penditures. But  I  believe  that  its  cost  will  be  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
offset  by  resultant  economies  in  our  military  budget.  If,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  military  training,  we  have  a  great  reserve  of  trained 
'  officers  and  men  in  civil  life,  our  peace  establishment  will  be  capable 
of  rapid  and  a  far  more  economical  expansion  than  we  have  heretofore 
ever  been  able  to  accomplish.  If  we  do  not  have  this  great  reservoir  of 
trained  men  in  civil  life,  our  peace  establishment  will  have  little  power 
of  rapid  expansion,  and  a  much  larger  regular  army  will  be  required 
in  times  of  peace.  Moreover,  when  we  are  analyzing  universal  military 
training  in  terms  of  cost,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
greatest  savings  will  be  obtained  through  the  prevention  or  shortening 
of  future  wars  —  a  saving  in  both  money  and  men. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  we,  the  American  people,  must 
face  the  fact  that  our  cherished  country  and  democratic  way  of  life 
may  some  day  be  lost  to  us  unless  we  are  prepared  to  defend  and 
preserve  them.  I  believe  that  universal  military  training  will  give  us 
the  best  means  of  providing  that  defense.  Had  we  had  such  a  system 
instituted  after  the  last  war,  it  seems  clear  that  the  shape  of  this  war 
might  have  been  altered,  perhaps  postponed,  perhaps  shortened,  or 
conceivably  avoided.  In  April,  1917,  I  wrote  an  article  for  Scribners 
Magazine  urging  the  introduction  of  universal  obligatory  military  train- 
ing as  a  part  of  our  permanent  national  system.  I  cited  historical  evi- 
dences of  our  consistent  state  of  unpreparedness  in  between  wars,  and 
showed  how  in  all  our  wars  our  volunteer  system  has  regularly  broken 
down.  I  pointed  out  then  that  the  very  nature  of  modern  warfare  made 
the  volunteer  system  impossible  as  an  adequate  means  of  defense. 

It  is  not  only  hindsight,  therefore,  that  leads  me  to  say  now  that  if  we, 
after  the  last  war,  had  been  prepared  to  mobilize  quickly  and  efficiently 
millions  of  well-trained  men,  and  if  our  production  had  been  geared 
to  equip  these  men  during  their  training,  millions  of  lives,  ours  and  our 
allies,  might  have  been  spared,  untold  suffering  avoided,  and  large 
extravagance  prevented. 

We  must  not  accept  the  philosophy  that  this  war  will  end  all  wars 
and  that  there  will  never  again  be  a  need  to  resort  to  arms.  From  all  that 
experience  and  history  can  teach  us,  we  will  be  improvident  if  we  do  not 
adopt  a  sound  peacetime  nationwide  form  of  military  service.  Our  failure 
to  do  this  in  the  past  has  twice  induced  Germany  to  feel  that  she  could 
ravage  the  world  before  we  could  gain  sufficient  strength  to  block  her. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  country  adopt  universal  military  service 
as  a  basic  step  in  the  preparation  of  this  country  for  war  and  as  a  very 
good  means  of  our  avoiding  war. 

—  Henry  L.  Stimson,  A  Letter  to  Warren  H.  Atherton,  National  Commander  of 
The  American  Legion,  July  24,  1944. 
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No 

Let  me  point  out  first  of  all  that  universal  compulsory  military  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  any  nation  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of 
establishing  an  International  Police  Force  to  preserve  peace  and  order, 
which  many  of  us  hope  to  see  established  after  this  war.  In  fact,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  any  federation  of  the  world  for  peace. 

Universal  compulsory  military  training  or  conscription  has  lasted 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  it  has  been 
called,  with  some  justice,  the  key  to  modern  European  history.  After 
trial  of  more  than  a  century,  it  must  be  evident  that  instead  of  leading 
to  peace  and  cooperation  among  the  nations,  it  has  been  the  active 
basis  of  their  war  system  and  of  the  wars  of  Europe.  The  conclusion 
which  practically  all  students  of  European  history  and  of  social  and 
political  institutions  have  reached  is  that  the  universal  training  of 
large  populations  to  the  use  of  arms  has  invariably  been  followed  in 
history  by  increased  resort  to  armed  force,  both  within  nations  and 
between  nations.  We  could  scarcely  look  for  any  different  result  if  we 
follow  the  example  of  Europe  in  this  matter. 

—  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  from  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  propagandists  for  peacetime  conscription  clutter  up  their  argu- 
ment with  the  usual  military  irrelevances  which  have  so  often  in  the 
past  proved  effective  smoke  screens  to  conceal  their  real  purposes. 
They  wring  their  hands  over  the  shocking  state  of  physical  unfitness 
which  the  present  draft  has  revealed  in  young  American  men.  Con- 
scription, they  imply,  would  lift  the  level  of  physical  well-being  of 
these  citizens.  This  is  pure  eye-wash,  as  a  moment's  reflection  reveals. 
How  can  the  conscription  of  young  men  overcome  organic  disabilities 
contracted  in  infancy  or  early  childhood  through  disease,  malnutrition, 
or  simply  starvation?  The  medical  division  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  has  itself  declared  that  raising  the  general  level  of  physical 
fitness  is  impossible  until  we  are  prepared  to  begin  in  the  earliest  school 
years.  Why  does  not  Secretary  Stimson  consult  his  own  military  experts 
before  he  attempts  to  set  forth  conscription  as  a  device  to  "add  to  health 
and  future  life  expectancy"  of  the  country's  manhood? 

Another  familiar  misstatement  which  is  frequently  being  repeated 
as  pressure  for  peacetime  conscription  increases  is  that  compulsory 
military  service  teaches  discipline.  The  answer  to  that  is  a  question  of 
two  words:  What  kind?  The  discipline  of  the  drill  sergeant  is  not  the 
self-discipline  of  democracy,  military  discipline  provides  excellent 
training  for  citizenship  in  a  totalitarian  society.  It  does  not  prepare 
men  for  the  responsibilities  of  an  order  in  which  they  must  think  for 
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themselves,  in  which  they  must  exercise  freedom  of  choice  and  initiative 
of  action  within  the  democratic  process  for  the  general  welfare.  Con- 
scription, which  must  be  accepted  as  a  regrettable  but  unavoidable 
necessity  in  time  of  war,  is  repugnant  to  peacetime  America.  It  can  be 
tolerated  only  if  it  is  proved  to  be  necessary  because  of  a  clear  and 
present  danger. 

—  From  an  editorial  in  the  Christian  Century,  October  18,  1944.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  the  Christian  Century. 

The  compulsory  conscription  and  regimentation  of  American  youth 
in  military  training  is  the  longest  step  ever  proposed  in  this  country 
toward  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  Fascist  state.  Such  compulsory 
military  training  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  our  youths'  physical 
unfitness,  illiteracy,  or  unemployment.  These  problems  will  be  only 
superficially  affected  by  any  such  period  of  training  as  is  suggested. 
To  trust  a  year's  military  training  to  deal  with  such  serious  problems 
is  side-stepping  them  and  not  facing  their  real  causes  and  their  adequate 
solution. 

A  nation-wide  military  system,  with  conscriptive  powers  over  every 
American  youth,  will  tend  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on,  developing  a 
large  and  immensely  influential  military  caste,  and  reaching  out  for 
more  time,  more  money,  and  more  power.  ...  I  for  one  protest  not 
only  against  the  proposal  but  against  the  way  it  is  likely  to  be  put  over 
on  us.  As  for  our  youths  themselves,  the  idea  that  such  conscription  as 
is  proposed  would  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  be  good  for  them 
seems  to  me  a  bait  with  a  sharp  hook  on  it.  Whatever  benefit  might 
come  to  some  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disruption 
of  important  careers,  the  unintended  deflection  of  competent  men 
from  vocations  where  they  are  needed,  the  resentment  of  those  who 
think  the  whole  process  needless  or  who  conscientiously  object  to  it  on 
religious  grounds,  and  the  enforced  adjustment  of  our  educational 
curriculum  to  the  kind  of  preparation  the  military  system  demands  for 
its  training.  The  proposal  seems  to  me  a  step  away  from  democracy 
and  toward  war,  which  is  precisely  the  direction  we  do  not  want  to  take. 

—  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  in  Parents  Magazine,  November,  1 944.   Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Parents  Magazine. 

THE   RIGHT  TO   WORK 

Every  revolutionary  manifesto  since  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  and 
before,  has  proclaimed  the  right  to  work.  Sometimes  the  declaration 
has  expressed  a  social  philosophy.  More  often  it  has  presented  a  con- 
crete claim  with  obvious  implications  of  time  and  place.  Philosophical 
or  opportunist,  it  has  amounted  to  an  assertion  that  organized  society 
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is  under  moral  obligation  to  provide  remunerative  employment  for 
men  out  of  work. 

We  say  "moral"  obligation  because  nobody  in  his  senses  imagines 
that  there  is  a  legal  right  to  employment  unless  it  has  been  created  by 
the  terms  of  a  contract,  or  has  been  established  by  the  legislature  and 
courts  of  a  sovereign  state.  Much  less  is  there  any  legal  right  to  obtain 
employment  by  violence,  or  to  "take"  the  products  of  labor  without 
due  process  of  law  when  one  is  jobless.  Not  even  a  Haywood  or  a 
Tannenbaum  would  preach  such  nonsense.  When  insurrectionary 
leaders  tell  their  followers  to  "take"  what  belongs  to  them,  they  are 
asserting  either  a  dogma  of  "natural  rights,"  or,  if  they  prefer  the 
expression,  that  doctrine  of  "a  higher  law"  which  the  anti-slavery 
radicals  invoked  after  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

The  precise  question,  then,  that  is  raised  when  the  right  to  work  is 
proclaimed,  is  either  this:  Is  there  a  "natural  right"  to  work,  which  the 
positive  law  of  the  state  denies?  or  is  it  this:  Is  there  a  moral  obligation 
resting  upon  organized  society  to  provide  remunerative  occupation  for 
the  unemployed  whenever  or  wherever  found?  It  is  on  all  accounts 
desirable  that  the  public  should  give  attention  to  these  alternative 
questions  and  try  to  think  clearly  about  them. 

To  most  minds  the  phrase  "natural  rights"  means  those  liberties 
and  immunities  that  men  would  have  and  enjoy  if  there  were  neither 
vigilance  committee  nor  political  state  to  compel  obedience.  They  are 
the  rights  of  that  "state  of  nature"  which  was  imagined  by  Hobbes  and 
Rousseau,  and  which  is  dear  to  the  anarchist  mind  today.  To  the 
revolutionist  who  invokes  this  right  against  the  authority  of  organized 
society,  the  incomparable  analysis  of  Hobbes  still  affords  the  all- 
sufficient  rejoinder.  A  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  of  every  man 
against  every  man.  You  refuse  to  join  with  your  fellowman  in  creating 
and  upholding  the  state.  You  deny  its  authority.  In  other  words,  you 
elect  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature.  Very  well,  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state 
of  war.  Do  not  complain  like  an  idiot  when  we  make  war  upon  you 
and  put  you  in  jail.  By  your  own  philosophy  the  only  right  you  have  is 
your  "natural  right"  to  disarm  the  policeman,  stampede  the  cavalry, 
dismantle  the  artillery,  and  put  the  army  to  rout  —  if  you  can. 

By  those  of  us  who  do  not  happen  to  be  anarchists  and  to  whom  the 
natural  right  of  the  he-goat  to  butt  the  lion  over  the  precipice,  if  he 
can,  does  not  look  like  an  important  asset,  the  problem  of  the  right  to 
work  must  be  faced  in  terms  of  our  alternative  question.  Organized 
society  exists.  The  state  is  a  fact.  The  positive  law  has  put  natural  rights 
out  of  business.  Is  there,  then,  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed? 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question  in  this  form  the  first  fact  to  be 
reckoned  with  is  that  the  civilized  world  has  never  yet  accepted  such 
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an  obligation  or  conceded  that  it  exists.  Even  the  Christian  part  of  the 
civilized  world  does  not  concede  it.  The  burden  of  proof  therefore  rests 
on  those  who  believe  that  the  obligation  is  a  moral  reality.  It  is  for 
them  to  bring  other  men  to  their  way  of  thinking  if  they  can. 

All  that  modern  states,  voluntary  associations  of  reformers,  and 
individual  philanthropists  have  so  far  admitted  after  two  thousand  years 
of  Christian  civilization,  is  a  moral  obligation  to  relieve  distress.  When, 
because  of  unemployment,  sickness,  misfortune,  or  even  because  of 
improvidence  or  vice,  families  or  individuals  are  in  immediate  need 
of  food  and  shelter,  the  community  provides  relief  more  or  less  adequate, 
not  only  because  sympathy  provokes  thereto,  but  also  in  the  conviction 
that  a  decent  regard  for  "common  morality"  calls  for  the  action.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  all  men  and  women 
in  comfortable  circumstances  acknowledge  an  obligation  to  relieve 
distress.  It  is  equally  safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of  these  same  men  and 
women  would  admit  without  argument  that  they  ought  to  offer  work 
with  relief,  if  they  could  do  so  conveniently,  but  that  most  of  them 
would  deny  an  alleged  obligation  of  "the  state"  to  provide  work,  under 
governmental  initiative  and  supervision,  for  all  of  the  unemployed. 
They  would  insist  that  this  function  should  be  discharged  by  individual 
effort  and  voluntary  organization. 

So  the  issue  is  joined  between  those  who  uphold  "the  existing  social 
order,"  and  who  in  general  are  its  beneficiaries,  and  those  who,  either 
because  they  are  "the  disinherited,"  or  for  other  reasons,  indict  the 
social  scheme  of  things  as  now  made  up  and  working,  insisting  that  it 
should  be  replaced  by  something  more  equitable,  or  should  so  far  be 
modified  that  it  can  assume  new  obligations.  The  assertion  of  the  right 
to  work  is  practically  always  backed  up  by  a  scornful  repudiation  of 
charity,  and  a  call  for  that  collective  ownership  of  the  instruments  of 
production  which,  it  is  asserted,  would  equalize  economic  opportunities. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  radical  demand  to  say  that  experiments  in 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed  through  governmental  agencies 
have  been  disappointing,  that  business  enterprises  carried  on  under 
governmental  responsibility  and  supervision  are  failures,  and  that  the 
unemployed  at  the  best  are  the  incompetent,  at  the  worst  the  unde- 
serving. Mankind  is  not  so  ineffective  that  it  is  unable  to  accomplish 
difficult  tasks  when  it  is  once  convinced  that  the  task  must  be  under- 
taken. The  question  that  we  have  to  answer  is:  Is  public  provision  of 
wo7k  for  the  unemployed,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  or  however 
disappointing  the  first  attempts  may  be,  a  social  obligation?  This 
question  must  be  answered  unequivocally. 

We  return  to  the  fact  that  organized  society  exists.  The  state  and 
the  positive  law  are  as  nearly  all-powerful  as  anything  human  and 
/'<rite  can  be.  They  have  put  natural  rights  out  of  business;  they  compel 
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us  all  to  submit  to  authority.  By  creating  private  property  and  the 
rights  of  private  ownership,  they  have  not  only  rendered  possible,  they 
have  made  inevitable  the  control  of  the  major  and  best  opportunities 
to  work  and  obtain  a  livelihood  by  a  far-seeing,  thrifty,  competent, 
enterprising  minority  of  mankind.  There  is  not  much  land  left  that  is 
not  owned  by  somebody.  Hunting,  fishing  and  berry  picking  without 
permission  are  trespass  and  poaching.  Wandering  without  authority  is 
vagabondage. 

Let  us  grant  that  this  control  of  the  means  of  production  by  an 
effective  minority  of  mankind  has  enormously  increased  the  available 
wealth  of  the  world,  and  has  improved  the  economic  condition  of 
the  majority.  The  fact  remains  that  because  the  organized  state  and 
the  positive  law  have  created  private  property,  millions  of  men  today 
can  work  and  live  only  by  one  of  three  possibilities,  namely:  1.  The 
owners  of  private  property  may  offer  work  at  wages,  or  may  withhold 
the  offer  as  they  please;  2.  Charity  may  provide  food  and  work  as  an 
act  of  grace,  or  3.  The  state  may  provide  work  in  jail  or  prison  for  those 
who  tramp  or  poach  or  steal.  The  state  in  depriving  these  men  of 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  natural  rights  of  a  state  of  nature,  and  com- 
pelling them  by  its  irresistible  power  to  submit  to  its  authority,  has  not 
seen  fit  to  provide  them,  through  its  positive  law,  with  a  positive  right 
to  obtain  their  living  otherwise  than  by  the  free  will  of  property  owners, 
or  the  Christian  charity  of  the  sympathetic. 

I  But,  it  may  be  objected,  these  facts  undoubtedly  constitute  a  hard- 
ship; they  do  not  create  an  obligation.  It  may  be  hard  that  the  state 
compels  us  all  to  submit  to  its  institutions,  including  the  rights  of 
private  property,  but  it  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  any  of  us  if 
we  cannot  adjust  ourselves  to  laws  that  apply  to  all  alike. 

Very  well,  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander.  Mr.  Henry  George 
proposed  that  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority,  which 
all  of  us  must  obey,  should  take  the  economic  rent  of  all  land,  and  should 
abolish  existing  taxes  of  every  description.  No  compensation,  he  urged, 
should  be  given  to  land  owners  thus  deprived  of  the  value  of  their 
possessions,  because  they  never  had  any  more  moral  right  to  them  than 
the  slave  holder  had  to  property  in  his  slaves.  Man  did  not  make  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  rightfully  belongs  to  all  men  equally.  The 
individual  owner  of  land  does  not  create  land  values.  They  are  created 
by  the  increasing  demand  for  land  by  a  population  multiplying  in 
numbers  and  working  with  increasing  intelligence  and  productive 
power. 

To  this  proposition  that  the  sovereign  state  in  the  exercise  of  its 
unquestioned  and  irresistible  power  should  confiscate  the  property  of 
the  private  land  owner,  endless  rejoinders  have  been  made.  One  of 
them,  in  our  judgment,  is  irrefutable.  The  others,  in  our  judgment, 
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are  unconvincing.  The  irrefutable  one  is  that  the  state  in  creating  rights 
of  private  property  in  land  became  a  participant  with  the  private  land 
owner  in  the  moral  right  or  the  moral  wrong,  whichever  it  was,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  its  superior  strength, 
should  now  slip  out  of  the  transaction  and  leave  the  loss  to  be  borne  by 
its  helpless  private  partner,  the  state  would  make  itself,  in  the  completest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  despicable  moral  cad. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  we  think  that  this  is  what  the  state 
does  make  of  itself  when,  after  having  created  the  existing  economic 
order,  through  its  institution  of  the  rights  of  private  property,  the 
state  fails  to  create  also  in  its  positive  law  an  unequivocal  right  of  all 
men  to  demand  and  obtain  real  and  adequate  economic  opportunity. 
We  do  not  say  "work,"  of  any  specific  kind.  We  do  not  say  wages,  at 
any  given  rate.  We  say  only  opportunity.  It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that 
abundant  opportunity  already  exists  for  all  who  are  deserving  and 
efficient.  That  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  state,  as  the  creator  and  upholder  of  the  existing  economic  order, 
to  determine  that  fact,  and  to  know,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
that  adequate  opportunity  for  all  exists. 

—  "The  Right  to  Work,"  from   The  Independent.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The 
Independent. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  CARTEL 

Not  so  long  ago  some  of  our  citizens  were  urging  this  country  to 
avoid  war  by  making  a  compromise  with  fascism  and  nazism.  They 
insisted  that  the  Fascists  and  the  Nazis  were  riding  the  "wave  of  the 
future"  —  that  unless  we  too  made  provisions  to  ride  the  wave  it  would 
engulf  us.  We  rejected  their  arguments  when  we  accepted  the  challenge 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Similar  arguments  are  being  made  today  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
cartel  system.  We  are  told  that  we  must  adopt  and  recognize  cartels 
whether  we  like  them  or  not.  We  are  told  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  cartel  system;  that  we  cannot  trade  with 
cartel  countries  unless  our  companies  belong  to  the  cartels;  and  that, 
in  general,  we  should  not  try  to  buck  the  inevitable. 

The  anxiety  of  European  and  American  monopolists  to  get  this 
country  into  the  cartel  system  is  due  in  part  to  their  recognition  of  the 
obvious  truth  that  if  this  country,  with  its  immense  productive  resources 
and  its  tremendous  buying  power,  stays  out  of  the  cartel  system  the 
cartels  then  will  be  unable  to  dominate  and  control  the  world  market 
and  will  fall  of  their  own  weight.  Thus,  because  of  the  pressure  for 
revival  of  the  cartel  system,  with  legalized  participation  of  American 
companies,  the  whole  question  of  the  economic  and  political  effects  of 
cartels  is  most  timely. 
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Cartels  commonly  divide  world  territories  into  non-competing  areas, 
the  members  from  one  country  agreeing  not  to  compete  in  certain  other 
specified  territories  in  return  for  immunity  from  competition  at  home. 
They  operate  as  private  trade  barriers  against  imports  and  they  arbi- 
trarily cut  off  exports. 

Another  common  characteristic  of  cartel  agreements  is  provision  for 
dividing  technical  fields  of  operation.  Thus  one  party  will  agree  not  to 
make  certain  products  in  return  for  freedom  from  competition  in  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  other  products. 

Cartels  generally  restrict  production,  thus  enabling  their  members 
better  tc  control  distribution  and  prices.  They  also  often  suppress 
technological  developments  in  order  to  prevent  competition  from  new 
products. 

Obviously  the  whole  cartel  approach  is  incompatible  with  American 
traditions  of  free  enterprise.  For  cartels  are  attempts  by  private  groups 
to  regularize  trade  by  determining  through  private  agreement  how 
much  of  each  commodity  shall  be  produced,  where  it  shall  be  pro- 
duced, who  shall  produce  it,  and  the  conditions  and  terms  upon  which 
new  producers  shall  come  into  the  industry.  Cartels  also  undertake  to 
say  how  goods  shall  be  distributed,  what  quantities  shall  be  sold  and 
where  they  shall  be  marketed.  Thus  cartels  are  an  attempt  to  put  each 
industry  into  a  strait-jacket  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan  of 
those  who  dominate  the  cartel. 

Our  own  national  policy  toward  cartels  and  monopolies  is  clear.  It 
was  enunciated  more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Sherman  act  and  has 
been  redeclared  in  subsequent  legislation.  One  may  wonder  how  cartels 
came  to  acquire  their  vast  economic  power  if  this  country's  policy  so 
long  ago  was  set  against  them.  It  is  even  interesting  to  note  that  France, 
Germany  and  other  European  countries  which  became  the  greatest 
exponents  of  cartels  also  directed  legislation  against  them. 

These  European  countries  sought  to  outlaw  monopoly  abuses  by 
direct  legislative  prohibitions  like  our  own  Sherman  act.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, these  countries  were  not  ready  to  embrace  an  economic 
policy  based  on  a  free  market  and  a  minimum  of  governmental  regula- 
tion. Their  courts  interpreted  their  own  anti-monopoly  laws  as  author- 
izing "good"  cartels.  They  generally  took  the  position  that  price  fixing 
between  competitors  was  not  illegal  if  the  participants  did  not  make 
more  than  a  "normal"  profit,  and  if  the  prices  were  found  to  be  "fair.J5 
As  their  statutes  were  thus  interpreted,  it  became  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernments in  most  European  countries  to  set  up  commissions  to  regulate 
the  business  conduct  of  the  cartel  companies.  Thus  legalized  cartels 
became  the  order  of  the  day  in  Europe. 

We  followed  a  different  policy  in  this  country.  The  interpretation 
which  our  courts  gave  to  the  anti-trust  laws  rendered  illegal  the  essential 
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features  of  cartel  arrangements.  But  our  error  lay  in  failure  to  enforce 
the  anti-trust  laws.  In  the  Nineteen  Twenties,  when  vigorous  anti- 
trust enforcement  would  have  struck  down  the  first  ties  between 
American  firms  and  foreign  cartels,  one  cartel  agreement  after  another 
was  entered  into  by  American  firms  with  regulated  European  combines. 

Among  these  American  cartel  members  the  idea  of  a  "partnership" 
between  Government  and  monopoly  companies  gained  prevalence  as 
a  way  of  achieving  stability.  They  forgot  that  this  very  "partnership" 
has  always  been  the  forerunner  of  increasing  governmental  regulation, 
and  that  in  Europe  these  "partnership  arrangements"  had  undermined 
anti-monopoly  legislation. 

Thus  American  companies  became  fullfledged  cartel  members 
during  the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars.  The  effects  of  this 
cartel  domination  and  control  on  our  economy  are  now  generally  well 
known.  They  have  been  exposed  in  a  series  of  Congressional  investiga- 
tions and  anti-trust  suits. 

The  political  effects  of  cartels  are  also  of  most  serious  moment.  By  the 
creation  of  artificial  trade  barriers,  cartels  subvert  public  policies  of 
Government.  It  may  be  governmental  policy  in  a  given  situation  to 
lower  tariffs  and  encourage  imports  —  a  policy  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment if  the  product  involved  is  controlled  by  a  cartel  which  has 
decreed  that  no  imports  shall  take  place. 

Cartel  control  collides  with  governmental  foreign  policy  in  such 
important  matters  as  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  During  a  period  when 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  encourage  trade  between  this 
country  and  South  America,  cartel  agreements  turned  over  South 
American  trade  to  Germany  in  such  significant  commodities  as  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals. 

Cartels  have  interfered  with  Governmental  policies  in  other  ways, 
such  as  the  agreements  between  American  and  German  companies 
which  prevented  Great  Britain  and  France  from  buying  military  optical 
instruments  in  this  country  when  national  security  required  close 
cooperation  with  both  of  those  countries.  In  substantially  every  cartel- 
controlled  field  there  was  a  critical  shortage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  —  an  inevitable  result  of  restrictionist  policies. 

But  the  most  serious  political  consequence  of  cartels  is  their  effect 
on  the  very  structure  and  function  of  Government  itself.  Cartels  call 
for  a  larger  measure  of  Government  control.  Cartels  themselves  are 
aggregates  of  steadily  expanding  power.  If  Government  lets  cartels 
alone,  the  cartels  come  to  exercise  in  effect  the  functions  of  Government 
itself. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Government  endeavors  to  control  the  cartels, 
governmental  power  must  be  built  up  to  such  proportions  that  it 
becomes  incompatible  with  democratic  institutions.  Really  effective 
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regulation  of  cartels  would  necessitate  a  regulatory  body  empowered 
to  require  reports,  make  inspections  of  books  and  records,  and  otherwise 
exercise  a  visitorial  power  that  would  make  any  previous  attempts  of 
this  kind  seem  puny  indeed.  And  last  but  not  least,  such  a  regulatory 
body  would  need  vast  enforcement  powers  to  prevent  violation. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  requirements  of  effective  cartel  regula- 
tion is  enough  to  point  up  the  effect  they  would  exert  upon  our  political 
institutions. 

Advocates  of  cartels,  who  apparently  think  that  private  cartels  have 
furnished  a  type  of  stability  which  must  necessarily  be  furnished  either 
by  private  organizations  or  by  governmental  regulations,  speak  of  the 
administrative  job  as  though  it  could  be  handled  quite  casually.  They 
suggest  that  everything  would  be  all  right  if  cartel  agreements  were 
registered  with  some  governmental  agency  which  would  have  the 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  them.  But  it  should  be  apparent  on 
sober  second  thought  that  no  Government  board  could  intelligently 
approve  or  disapprove  any  cartel  agreements  without  full  knowledge 
about  all  of  the  competitive  conditions  in  the  industry. 

None  of  the  advocates  of  regulated  cartels  has  ever  undertaken  to 
set  forth  what  standards  of  regulation  would  be  applied.  None  has  ever 
undertaken  to  tell  us  under  what  circumstances  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  divide  markets  and  fields  of  operation,  suppress  technological 
development,  stabilize  prices  at  higher  levels  and  restrict  production. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  arguments  for  cartels  are  not  arguments  that 
cartels  as  such  are  in  the  public  interest;  they  are  rather  arguments 
that  we  must  keep  cartels  because  other  countries  want  them.  Even 
these  arguments  are  specious.  Certainly  the  raw-material  countries  do 
not  want  cartels,  for  they  have  been  the  victims  of  cartel  exploitation. 
When  it  comes  to  Europe,  the  principal  exponent  of  cartels  was  Ger- 
many. Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  listen  to  the  German  cartelists 
again.  As  for  the  occupied  countries,  many  of  their  companies  operated 
under  cartel  agreements  before  the  war.  But  why  should  we  assume 
that  these  countries  will  insist  on  the  economic  policies  of  pre-war 
industrialists  —  the  very  policies  that  led  such  countries  to  ruin?  Is  it 
not  better  to  assume  that  important  questions  of  policy  involving  inter- 
national trade  will  be  open  at  the  close  of  the  war,  just  as  so  many  other 
vital  economic  and  political  questions  will  be  open  for  new  solutions? 

As  for  the  British,  leaders  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  empire 
have  been  quite  vocal  in  their  demands  for  a  re-examination  of  the 
prevailing  attitude  toward  international  cartels.  For  example,  The 
London  Daily  Express  recently  declared: 

The  rooting  out  of  the  cartel  must  not  stop  short  at  its  power 
to  make  wars.  Peacetime  commerce  must  be  secured  against  the 
menace  of  agreements  that  throttle  enterprise.  The  British  people 
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need  not  go  to  American  sources  for  evidence  of  the  cartel  evil  between 
wars.  They  have  plenty  in  their  own  law-court  records. 

George  W.  Lucas,  president  of  the  British  Motor  Agents  Association, 
recently  urged  a  new  approach  to  automobile  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain,  saying: 

Why  is  the  price  of  British  steel  50  per  cent  higher  than  world 
prices?  How  far  have  protective  duties,  rings,  combines  and  cartels 
added  to  this  unwarrantable  gap?  Why  is  the  production  cost  of  a 
British  motor  vehicle  15  pence  per  pound  weight  as  opposed  to  an 
American-production  cost  of  9  pence  per  pound  weight  when  wages 
in  America  are  twice  the  hourly  rate  of  those  in  this  country?  Sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  production  cost  of  British  motor  vehicles  goes  in 
raw  and  fabricated  material  costs  and  approximately  two-thirds  of 
this  percentage  is  controlled  by  rings,  combines  and  cartels. 

In  the  face  of  such  growing  sentiment  why  should  we  assume  that 
other  countries  will  insist  to  the  bitter  end  that  international  trade  be 
conducted  on  a  cartel  basis?  Certainly  this  is  no  time  to  surrender  by 
default  our  hopes  for  a  free  economic  system,  merely  because  some  of 
the  details  of  adjusting  international  trade  relations  present  their 
perplexities. 

Proponents  of  legalized  cartels  as  an  inevitable  necessity  take  an 
unduly  fatalistic  view  about  the  future.  They  forget  that  we  fought  a 
war  against  organized  power,  of  which  the  German-dominated  cartel 
system  was  a  vital  part.  They  forget  that  we  are  basing  our  hopes  for 
the  future  upon  our  capacity  to  attain  full  production,  full  employment 
and  an  expanding  economy. 

There  are  some  very  hopeful  aspects  in  our  situation.  We  will  be 
in  an  unusually  favorable  position  after  the  war  to  supply  goods  badly 
needed  by  those  countries  which  suffered  so  severely  from  the  war's 
devastation.  The  notion  that  Europe  will  arbitrarily  refuse  to  deal 
with  us  unless  we  accept  cartel  restrictions  is  simply  incredible  in  view 
of  the  great  need  Europe  will  have  for  our  goods. 

Our  program  should  be  to  try  to  get  other  countries  to  agree  with 
us  to  outlaw  restrictive  private  cartel  agreements.  But  whether  other 
countries  agree  with  us  or  not,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  through  unilateral 
action.  By  vigorously  enforcing  our  anti-trust  laws  we  can  prevent 
American  companies  from  engaging  in  restrictive  practices  and  we  can 
also  prevent  foreign  companies  from  carrying  out  their  end  of  restrictive 
agreements  in  this  country.  The  American  companies  have  it  in  their 
power  to  upset  most  cartel  arrangements  simply  by  not  being  bound  by 
such  arrangements.  If  American  business  really  sets  out  to  compete  for 
world  trade  we  probably  have  it  in  our  power  to  topple  the  whole 
cartel  structure. 
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It  is  time  now  for  the  United  States  to  reaffirm  its  conviction  that 
trade  must  be  free  from  privately  conceived  and  privately  manipulated 
restraints.  We  can  no  more  afford  to  compromise  with  cartels  than 
with  Fascist  dictators.  Compromise  with  either  would  contain  the  germ 
of  another  devastating  war  in  our  time. 

With  or  without  the  cooperation  of  other  nations,  we  should  act  on 
our  own  convictions.  World  trade  can  be  freed  from  cartels  by  com- 
petition. If  the  assent  of  other  nations  to  the  program  of  competition 
cannot  be  obtained,  we  can  still  have  it  by  competing  ourselves. 

Such  a  program  for  healthy  competition  in  international  trade  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  international  political  cooperation  and  lasting 
peace.  Free  competitive  markets  and  political  democracy  grew  up 
together  historically,  and  in  the  long  run  neither  can  survive  without 
the  other.  And  surely  no  argument  is  needed  that  the  chances  for 
political  cooperation  and  peace  are  far  greater  as  between  governments 
founded  on  democratic  principles. 

Cartels  restrict  friendly  trade  and  are  instruments  of  economic 
isolationism.  That  a  free-enterprise  economy  is  most  productive  of 
stable  and  peaceful  relationships  finds  no  better  proof  than  in  our  own 
Federal  Union,  where  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  we  have 
maintained  a  union  of  democratic  States  based  upon  the  freedom  of 
trade  protected  by  the  commerce  clause  of  our  Constitution.  The 
antithesis  of  our  own  Federal  Union  is  found  in  the  Balkan  countries, 
where  public  and  private  trade  barriers  have  prevented  freedom  of 
trade,  and  where  there  has  been  a  sorry  history  of  political  strife  and 
bloodshed  for  many  generations. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  peace  of  the  future  and  to  the  survival  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  that  we  throw  our  whole  weight  in  favor  of  a 
free-enterprise  system  both  for  international  and  domestic  trade. 

—  Wendell  Berge,  "The  Challenge  of  the  Cartel."  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
August  5,  1945.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  New  York  Times. 


chapter  vn  Description 


I.  Two  Types  of  Description 

The  term  description  is  used  to  refer  to  two  distinct  kinds  of 
writing.  The  one,  which  is  called  "scientific"  description,  aims 
merely  to  give  information  about  an  object.  It  gives  the  essential 
facts  of  the  thing  described,  its  appearance  as  it  generally  is, 
unmodified  by  conditions  of  time  or  place  or  by  the  peculiarities 
or  feelings  of  the  observer.  The  other,  which  is  known  as  "artistic" 
or  "suggestive"  description,  aims  above  everything  else  at  giving 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  object  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  writer. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  give  information  but  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  so  that  he  will  have  a  vivid  image  of  the 
thing  described. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  purpose  and  in  method. 

The  old  Scandinavian  house  was  a  wooden  structure  of  rectangular 
shape,  its  length  being  considerably  greater  than  its  width.  ...  In  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  the  individual  houses  showed 
some,  though  not  great,  variety;  but  a  large  living-room  seems  to  have 
been  characteristic  of  all.  In  the  middle  of  this  room  a  long  trough 
lined  with  stones  was  sunk  into  the  floor;  this  served  as  fireplace,  the 
smoke  finding  its  way  out  through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  On  either 
side  of  this  long  fireplace  ran  a  row  of  pillars  that  served  to  support 
the  roof;  these  also  gave  opportunities  for  the  carver's  art.  Between 
the  pillars  and  the  wall  stood  the  benches  where  the  feasters  sat  with 
portable  tables  before  them.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with  shields 
and  weapons  and  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase.  At  the  middle  of  the 

419 
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long  north  wall,  facing  the  entrance  door  on  the  opposite  side,  stood 
the  highseat  of  the  lord  of  the  hall.  The  size  and  splendour  of  the  room 
would  depend  on  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  owner;  some  of  the 
larger  halls  were  planned  for  the  entertainment  of  several  hundred 
guests  and  henchmen. 

—  Laurence  M.  Larson,   Canute  the  Great.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


Soames  opened  the  drawing-room  door.  The  room  was  dusted,  the 
furniture  uncovered,  the  curtains  drawn  back,  precisely  as  if  his  aunts 
still  dwelt  there  patiently  waiting.  And  a  thought  came  to  him;  When 
Timothy  died  —  why  not?  Would  it  not  be  almost  a  duty  to  preserve 
this  house  —  like  Carlyle's  —  and  put  up  a  tablet,  and  show  it?  "Speci- 
men of  mid- Victorian  abode  —  entrance,  one  shilling,  with  catalogue." 
After  all,  it  was  the  completest  thing,  and  perhaps  the  deadest  in  the 
London  of  today.  Perfect  in  its  special  taste  and  culture,  if,  that  is,  he 
took  down  and  carried  over  to  his  own  collection  the  four  Barbizon 
pictures  he  had  given  them.  The  still  sky-blue  walls,  the  green  curtains 
patterned  with  red  flowers  and  ferns;  the  crewel- worked  fire-screen 
before  the  cast-iron  grate;  the  mahogany  cupboard  with  glass  windows, 
full  of  little  knickknacks;  the  beaded  footstools;  Keats,  Shelley,  Southey, 
Cowper,  Coleridge,  Byron's  "Corsair"  (but  nothing  else),  and  the 
Victorian  poets  in  a  bookshelf  row;  the  marqueterie  cabinet  lined  with 
dim  red  plush,  full  of  family  relics;  Hester's  first  fan;  the  buckles  of  their 
mother's  father's  shoes;  three  bottled  scorpions;  and  one  very  yellow 
elephant's  tusk,  sent  home  from  India  by  Great-uncle  Edgar  Forsyte, 
who  had  been  in  jute;  a  yellow  bit  of  paper  propped  up,  with  spidery 
writing  on  it,  recording  God  knew  what!  And  the  pictures  crowding 
on  the  walls  —  all  watercolours  save  those  four  Barbizons  looking  like 
the  foreigners  they  were,  and  doubtful  customers  at  that  —  pictures 
bright  and  illustrative,  "Telling  the  Bees,"  "Hey  for  the  Ferry!"  and 
two  in  the  style  of  Frith,  all  thimblerig  and  crinolines,  given  them  by 
Swithin.  Oh!  many,  many  pictures  at  which  Soames  had  gazed  a 
thousand  times  in  supercilious  fascination;  a  marvellous  collection  of 
bright,  smooth  gilt  frames. 

■ — John  Galsworthy,  To  Let.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1921.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Writing  of  the  first  type  requires  accurate  knowledge  plus 
an  orderly  method  of  presentation.  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
no  faculty  or  distinctive  technique  not  employed  in  exposition. 
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For  this  reason,  only  artistic  or  suggestive  description  will  be 
considered  in  this  chapter. 

Artistic  description  rarely  occurs  apart  from  other  writing, 
and  most  often  is  used  like  the  example  above  to  give  effective- 
ness to  narration.  The  biographer,  the  traveler,  the  writer  of  fic- 
tion, all  picture  the  scenes  and  portray  the  people  of  their  nar- 
rative. In  the  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  nineteenth  century 
such  description  was  so  frequently  given  in  paragraphs  by  itself 
that  many  hasty  readers  boasted  of  skipping  all  description,, 
which  sometimes  seemed  to  have  been  added  to  an  already  com- 
plete narrative  as  lace  was  sewed  around  the  edge  of  a  lady's 
handkerchief.  Most  present-day  writers,  however,  generally  use 
description  as  an  integral  part  of  their  narrative,  and  combine 
the  two  so  closely  that  the  casual  reader  is  unconscious  of  most  of 
the  description  which  accompanies  the  narrative,  woven  through 
it  and  not  embroidered  upon  its  surface.  In  the  study  of  this  chap- 
ter and  of  the  models  given  in  it,  the  student  should  remember 
that  the  separation  of  description  from  its  setting  in  narration  is 
an  artificial  one.  It  is,  however,  necessary  partly  to  save  space 
and  partly  to  present  more  simply  the  methods  of  description. 

The  skillful  modern  writers  of  fiction  are  rarely  content 
to  present  a  generalized  description  of  a  character,  but  picture 
him  at  one  definite  moment  when  he  is  doing  something  partic- 
ularly characteristic.  They  do  not  follow  the  method  of  the  family 
album  with  its  posed  and  immobile  faces,  but  rather  the  method 
of  the  cinema,  which  shows  us  the  person  moving,  speaking,  and 
alive.  It  is  largely  because  narrative  writing  imposes  just  such 
limitations  on  the  writer  that  the  most  vivid  passages  of  descrip- 
tion are  generally  to  be  found  subsidiary  to  narration. 

The  following  passage  from  "Night  Club"  x  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts:  description  and  narration;  they  are  printed  sepa- 
rately to  show  how  dependent  the  two  are  upon  each  other, 
and  how  weak  and  ineffectual  the  narrative  becomes  when  it  is 
left  without  the  skillful  description,  which  adds  vividness  and 
force  to  the  whole. 

1  Sec  pp.  586-597. 
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NIGHT   CLUB 

Promptly 

in 

the   cubbyhole    beneath   them    .    next   month's to- 
morrow morning's , tucked  under  one  plump 

arm, ; 

But  not  far  west , 

.  .    the  place  where  the  gay  green  awning  marked    

paints  a  stripe  of  shade  across  the  glimmering  sidewalk 

briefly, six-foot 

small  green    ....    yawned    

deeply 

The  foyer  was  a  blackness,  an  airless  velvet  blackness  like  the  inside 
of  a  jeweler's  box.  Four  drum-shaped  lamps  of  golden  silk  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  gave  it  light  (a  very  little)  and  formed  the  jewels: 

gold  signets,  those,  or  cuff-links  for  a  giant 

black ,  faintly  dusty,  rippling  upward  toward 

an  amber  radiance ponderously 

,   with  one  fist mangy  velvet 


She  had  dark-at-the-roots  blonde  hair  and 

slender  hips  upon  which  in  moments  of  leisure  she  wore  her  hands, 

like  buckles  of  ivory  loosely  attached 

upon  row , 

empty  as  yet,  and  seeming  to  beckon  —  wee  curved  fingers  of  iron  — 


.    .    .    .  , 


!' 
?» 


heavily,  sideways, ' , 

■> 

.  .  !" in  a  pleased  voice. 


obediently  .  . 

.  ..,"    darkly,    " 


NIGHT  CLUB 

at  quarter  of  ten  p.m.  Mrs.  Brady  descended  the  steps  of 

the  Elevated.  She  purchased  from  the  newsdealer 

a ' .   magazine  and  a  .  .  - '  • 
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paper  and,  with  these ,  she  walked.  She 

walked  two  blocks  north  on  Sixth  Avenue;   turned  and  went  west. 

Westward  half  a  block  only,  to 

Club  Frangais 

Under  this  awning  Mrs.   Brady 

halted ,  to  remark  to  the  ........  doorman  that  it  looked  like 

rain  and  to  await  his  performance  of  his  professional  duty.  When  the 
door open  she  sighed and  plodded  in. 


( ) 

3       ) " 

At  the  far  end  of  the  foyer  there  were stairs,   

,    Mrs.   Brady 

approached  and   mounted  the  stairs,  clinging 

....  to  the rope  that  railed  their  edge. 

From  the  top,  Miss  Lena  Levin  observed  the  ascent.  Miss  Levin 
was  the  checkroom  girl -..-...- 

» 

This  was  a  moment  of  lei- 
sure. Miss  Levin  waited  behind  her  counter.  Row of  hooks, 


....  —  waited  behind  her. 

"Late,"  said  Miss  Levin,  "again." 

"Go  wan!"  said  Mrs.  Brady.  "It's  only  ten  to  ten.  Whew!  Them 
stairs!" 

She  leaned ,   ,  against  Miss  Levin's  counter  and. 

applying  one  palm  to  the  region  of  her  heart,  appeared  at  once  to  listen 
and  to  count.  "Feel!"  she  cried  then 

Miss  Levin felt. 

"Them  stairs,"  continued  Mrs.  Brady ,  "with  my  bad  heart, 

will  be  the  death  of  me.  Whew!  Well,  dearie!" 

II.  Preliminaries  to  Descriptive  Writing 

The  writer  cannot  give  the  reader  a  vivid  image  unless  he 
himself  has  one.  The  primary  prerequisite,  therefore,  for  success 
in  the  writing  of  description  is  the  training  of  one's  powers  of 
observation.  Progress  is  dependent  on  the  gradual  substitution  of 
sharp,  clear-cut  impressions  for  the  vague,  hazy  recollections, 
"wavering  like  images  in  water,"  with  which  most  of  us  are  satis- 
fied.  It  is  only  when  we  are  called  upon  to  present  to  another 
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what  seems  to  us  a  satisfactory  image  that  we  realize  how  dulled 
our  perceptions  have  become.  For  most  practical  purposes,  no 
image,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  necessary.  Those  who 
live  in  large  cities  have  developed  a  protective  immunity  to  those 
sounds,  odors,  sights  which  are  most  constant  and  which  are  to  a 
visitor  most  characteristic.  Moreover,  certain  of  our  faculties  of 
perception  have,  under  conditions  which  make  little  demand 
upon  them,  become  atrophied  from  disuse.  It  is  only  when  men 
have  lost  their  sight  o^  hearing  that  they  realize  the  possibilities 
of  other  senses.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  blind  to  impressions  of 
sound  and  touch,  of  the  deaf  to  movements  of  the  lips  and  slight 
changes  of  facial  expression,  is  a  commonplace. 

Exercise.  Attempt  to  describe  from  memory  the  house  in  which  you 
live,  a  member  of  your  own  family,  a  campus  building  which  you  enter 
daily.  Compare  the  description  with  the  object  itself  and  make  note 
of  the  inaccuracies  and  the  omissions  of  essential  details. 

If  we  assume  that  the  writer  has  a  distinct,  clear-cut  image, 
the  question  naturally  arises  how  is  he  to  convey  that  image  to 
his  readers.  Such  an  image  is  the  result  of  a  definite  specific 
experience.  Vivid  applied  to  writing  in  such  expressions  as  a 
vivid  description  or  a  vivid  story  means  lifelike.  Whoever  seeks 
to  restore  to  the  memory  of  a  reader  a  clear-cut  image  or  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  form  new  images 
must  reproduce  the  actual  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  such 
images.  He  must  present  specific,  concrete  details.  The  task  of 
the  writer  is  to  select  words  that  will  suggest  images  correspond- 
ing to  his  own.  To  present  specific  images,  he  must  above  all  use 
specific  concrete  words.  The  general  term  is  too  broad  in  its 
significance  and  lacks  accuracy.  The  verb  walk,  for  instance,  is 
adequate  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  information,  but  it  fails  to 
give  any  precise  image  of  the  manner  of  walking.  Irving  speaks 
of  Ichabod  Crane  "striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill";  Dickens 
says  Dr.  Chillip  "sidled  in  and  out  of  a  room  to  take  up  less 
space";  Stevenson  pictures  Mr.  Hyde  as  "stumping  along  east- 
ward at  a  good  walk." 

Striding,  sidled,  stumping  do  more  than  merely  give  a  definite 
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image  of  the  manner  of  walking.  The  single  detail  thus  presented 
carries  with  it  suggestions  as  to  the  figure,  and  other  characteristic, 
movements,  and  gives  something  of  character  as  well.  No  one 
could  conceive  of  a  man  who  sidles  into  a  room  as  stumping.  The 
specific  word  is  not  only  vivid  but  economical:  it  does  a  double 
duty  in  calling  up  vividly  a  single  detail  and  suggesting  numerous 
others.  The  more  specific  the  picture,  the  more  vivid  will  be  the 
resulting  impression. 

III.  Choosing  a  Subject 

Beginners  in  the  art  of  description  should  stick  to  observation 
rather  than  attempt  to  write  from  either  memory  or  imagination. 
Painters  and  sculptors,  however  long  their  apprenticeship  may 
have  been,  work  with  an  eye  on  the  object.  It  is  only  when  the 
mind  has  been  stocked  with  vivid  imagery  by  a  trained  observa- 
tion that  memory  and  imagination  can  be  relied  upon.  This  fact 
explains  why  the  study  of  description  brings  great  rewards  other 
than  improvement  in  the  art  of  writing.  The  training  of  the 
powers  of  observation  results  not  only  in  giving  the  student  an 
immense  amount  of  information  about  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  but,  more  important,  enables  him  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
simplest,  most  ordinary  scenes  of  daily  life. 

Moreover,  although  description  is  subsidiary  to  narration, 
narration  in  its  turn  is  dependent  on  description.  No  one  can 
hope  to  succeed  in  narration  who  cannot  describe.  The  very 
qualities  that  are  demanded  in  description  are  essential  in  nar- 
ration. 

In  The  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature,  Lewes  says:  "Truth 
of  presentation  has  an  inexplicable  charm  for  us  and  throws 
a  halo  around  even  ignoble  objects.  A  policeman  idly  standing 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  or  a  sow  lazily  sleeping  against  the  sun, 
are  not  in  nature  objects  to  excite  a  thrill  of  delight,  but  a  painter 
may,  by  the  cunning  of  his  art,  represent  them  so  as  to  delight 
every  spectator."  l  This  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  writing. 

1  George  H.  Lewes,  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature.  Ed.  Fred  N.  Scott.  3rd  ed.;  Bos- 
ton: Allyn  and  Bacon,  1892.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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Neither  an  extraordinary  subject  nor  novelty  of  treatment  is 
necessary  to  make  an  effective  description.  We  take  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  reading  a  description  of  even  the  most  familiar  scene, 
if  the  writer  has  the  skill  to  make  us  recreate  it  in  our  imagina- 
tions. For  example: 

A  concrete  sidewalk  with  a  "parking"  of  grass  and  mud.  A  square 
smug  brown  house,  rather  damp.  A  narrow  concrete  walk  up  to  it. 
Sickly  yellow  leaves  in  a  window  with  dried  wings  of  box-elder  seeds 
and  snags  of  wool  from  the  cottonwoods.  A  screened  porch  with  pillars 
of  thin  painted  pine  surmounted  by  scrolls  and  brackets  and  bumps  of 
jigsawed  wood.  No  shrubbery  to  shut  off  the  public  gaze.  A  lugubrious 
baywindow  to  the  right  of  the  porch.  Window  curtains  of  starched 
cheap  lace  revealing  a  pink  marble  table  with  a  conch  shell  and  a 
Family  Bible. 

—  Sinclair  Lewis,  Main  Street.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1920. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  afternoon  breeze  lulled,  and  finally  dropped  off  altogether. 
The  sun,  whose  golden  lustre  had  faded  imperceptibly  into  a  reddish 
hue,  shone  now  with  a  dull  light,  yet  strong  and  clear;  in  a  short  while, 
deeper  tones  of  violet  began  to  creep  across  the  red.  The  great  ball 
grew  enormous;  it  retreated  farther  and  farther  into  the  empty  reaches 
of  the  western  sky;  then  it  sank  suddenly.  .  .  .  The  spell  of  evening 
quickly  crowded  in  and  laid  hold  of  them  all;  the  oxen  wagged  their 
ears;  Rosie  lifted  her  voice  in  a  long  moo,  which  died  out  slowly  in 
the  great  stillness.  At  the  moment  when  the  sun  closed  his  eye,  the 
vastness  of  the  plain  seemed  to  rise  up  on  every  hand  —  and  suddenly 
the  landscape  had  grown  desolate;  something  bleak  and  cold  had  come 
into  the  silence;  filling  it  with  terror.  .  .  .  Behind  them,  along  the  way 
they  had  come,  the  plain  lay  dark  green  and  lifeless,  under  the  gather- 
ing shadow  of  the  dim,  purple  sky. 

—  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  Giants  in  the  Earth.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1927.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  once  more  an  oft- 
quoted  account  by  Guy  de  Maupassant  of  his  training  in  the  art 
of  description.  The  famous  French  artist  tells  in  the  following 
words  how  his  distinguished  master,  Flaubert,  taught  him  to 
describe: 

"...  Talent  is  long  patience.  It  is  a  question  of  regarding 
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whatever  one  desires  to  express  long  enough  and  with  attention 
close  enough  to  discover  a  side  which  no  one  has  seen  and  which 
has  been  expressed  by  none.  In  everything  there  is  something 
of  the  unexplored,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  use  our  eyes 
only  with  the  thought  of  what  has  already  been  said  concerning 
the  things  we  see.  The  smallest  thing  has  in  it  a  grain  of  the  un- 
known. Discover  it.  In  order  to  describe  a  fire  that  flames  or  a 
tree  in  the  plain,  we  must  remain  face  to  face  with  that  fire  or 
that  tree  until  for  us  they  no  longer  resemble  any  other  tree  or 
any  other  fire.  This  is  the  way  to  become  original. 

"Having,  moreover,  impressed  upon  me  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  in  the  whole  world  two  grains  of  sand,  two  hands,  or  two 
noses  absolutely  alike,  he  forced  me  to  describe  a  being  or  an 
object  in  such  a  manner  as  to  individualize  it  clearly,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  objects  of  the  same  kind.  'When  you  pass,' 
he  said  to  me,  'a  grocer  seated  in  his  doorway,  a  concierge  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  a  row  of  cabs,  show  me  this  grocer  and  this  concierge, 
their  attitude,  all  their  physical  appearance;  suggest  by  the  skill 
of  your  image  all  their  moral  nature,  so  that  I  shall  not  confound 
them  with  any  other  grocer  or  any  other  concierge;  make  me 
see,  by  a  single  word,  wherein  a  cab-horse  differs  from  the  fifty 
others  that  follow  or  precede  him.'  " 

To  say  "do  not  shun  the  commonplace"  is  to  give  merely  nega- 
tive advice.  The  truth  is  expressed  by  de  Maupassant:  Study 
what  seems  commonplace  long  enough  and  it  will  cease  to  be 
commonplace.  What  the  student  should  learn  from  the  masters  of 
description  is  that  they  have  been  most  successful  in  dealing  with 
what  was  most  familiar  to  them.  In  his  choice  of  subject  he  should 
imitate  them  and  not  seek  out  the  strange,  the  unusual,  the  exotic. 
What  he  needs  is  not  so  much  new  experience  as  a  new  vision, 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  his  surroundings.  If  he  can  find  nothing 
worthy  of  description  in  scenes  in  which  he  has  spent  his  whole 
life,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  in  describing  what  is  new  and 
unfamiliar.  Any  object  will  become  interesting  to  him  as  soon  as 
he  learns  to  discover  in  it  that  "grain  of  the  unknown"  which 
differentiates  it. 
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IV.  Choosing  a  Point  of  View 

The  writer  of  description  asks  his  readers  in  imagination  to 
look  through  his  eyes  at  the  object  described.  If  they  are  to  take 
his  place,  they  must  know  what  and  where  that  place  is.  Just  as  in 
photography  or  in  painting  it  is  important  to  choose  a  position 
from  which  the  object  may  most  effectively  be  presented,  so  also 
is  it  in  description.  This  position  is  called  the  "point  of  view." 
As  applied  in  description,  point  of  view  is  used  in  two  senses: 
the  physical  point  of  view  and  the  mental  point  of  view.  The 
first  refers  to  the  actual  location  in  space  of  the  writer.  The 
second,  which  is  of  even  greater  importance,  refers  to  his  mental 
attitude  toward  the  subject  of  his  description. 

physical  point  of  view.  In  the  simpler  forms  of  descrip- 
tion, the  writer  like  the  painter  or  photographer  takes  some 
definite  position  and  portrays  what  he  perceives  from  it.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  actual  distance  of  the  observer  from  the  object 
described  will  predetermine  the  impression  and  the  details  that 
be  included.  The  view  of  New  York  from  the  lower  bay  or  of 
Chicago  from  the  harbor  entrance  gives  an  impression  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  received  within  the  city  itself.  Likewise  the  angle 
of  vision  is  significant.  A  city  street  viewed  from  the  top  of  a  sky- 
scraper presents  an  appearance  entirely  different  from  that  in  the 
street  below.  For  example: 

He  had  gone  up,  one  sunny,  windy  morning  to  the  top  of  .  .  .  Cologne 
Cathedral,  the  great  unfinished  marvel  by  the  Rhine;  and  after  a  long 
while  in  dark  stairways,  he  issued  at  last  into  the  sunshine,  on  a  plat- 
form high  above  the  town.  At  that  elevation  it  was  quite  still  and  warm; 
the  gale  was  only  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air,  and  he  had  forgotten 
it  in  the  quiet  interior  of  the  church  and  during  his  long  ascent;  and 
so  you  may  judge  of  his  surprise  when,  resting  his  arms  on  the  sunlit 
balustrade  and  looking  over  into  the  Place  far  below  him,  he  saw  the 
good  people  holding  on  their  hats  and  leaning  hard  against  the  wind 
as  they  walked. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "On  the  Enjoyment  of  Unpleasant  Places,"  from  Essays 
of  Travel  and  in  the  Art  of  Writing.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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To  those  of  us  who  have  to  stay  with  the  ships,  a  carrier  strike  is  a 
melodrama  in  which  the  curtain  rises  only  for  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
act  and  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act.  At  intervals  all  through  the  day, 
we  see  squadrons  taking  off,  and  always  that  is  a  noisy,  fast-moving 
pageant  of  tremendous  power  in  flight.  At  intervals  we  see  squadrons 
return.  We  count  the  planes  anxiously  as  they  swing  into  the  landing 
circle,  drone  up  from  astern  and  settle  with  a  whistle  and  a  thump  into 
the  arresting  gear.  Anxiously,  as  each  one  taxis  forward  to  clear  the 
deck  for  the  next,  we  study  wings  and  fuselage  for  the  ragged  holes,  the 
torn  metal,  which  might  tell  us  something  of  tough  air  fighting  and 
tough  antiaircraft  fire  over  the  target.  Most  anxiously  we  watch  when  a 
doctor  and  his  pharmacist's  mates  run  out  to  put  a  stretcher  down 
beside  a  plane,  and  we  know  that  in  one  of  the  cockpits  there  is  a 
wounded  man  or  worse.  Always  on  strike  days  the  return  of  the 
squadrons  is  a  scene  filled  with  a  suppressed  suspense,  the  nearness  of 
tragedy. 

But  for  us  on  the  ships  the  real  action  of  the  strike  is  several  hundred 
miles  away.  We  know  nothing  of  the  taut  seconds  when  our  planes  peel 
off  to  plunge  down  against  their  targets  through  the  swirling  clouds  of 
shellbursts.  We  know  nothing  of  the  tension  where  they  turn,  and  dive, 
and  climb  like  winged  rockets,  in  the  full-throttle  rush  of  the  dogfights. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  elation  when  the  spray  of  bombs  and  torpedoes 
leaps  up  to  engulf  an  enemy  ship,  falls  back  in  a  white  cataract  to  reveal 
a  torn  and  sinking  hulk.  Or  when  an  exploding  ammunition  dump 
pushes  up  a  vast  mushroom  of  smoke  and  dust  to  meet  the  clouds.  Or 
when  enemy  planes  caught  on  the  ground  by  strafing  fire  begin  to  flame 
on  the  runways  and  through  the  dispersal  areas.  That  experience 
belongs  to  the  fliers,  and  they  cannot  share  it.  We  on  the  ships  can  only 
guess  at  it,  hearing  their  flat  voices  in  the  loud-speakers,  seeing  the 
strain  in  their  faces  when  they  return,  reading  between  the  lines  of 
their  matter-of-fact  reports. 

—  Vice  Admiral  John  Sidney  McCain,  U.  S.  N.,  "So  We  Hit  Them  in  the  Belly." 
Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  July  14,  1945. 
Copyright  1945  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

If  one  chooses  to  describe  a  building  from  a  position  in  which 
only  the  front  is  visible,  the  effect  of  giving  details  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sides  or  rear  is  like  that  of  taking  two  photographs 
on  the  same  plate.  Violation  of  the  physical  point  of  view  gen- 
erally results  from  inability  to  realize  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  giving  information  about  an  object  and  presenting  a  picture 
of  it.  Yielding  to  the  temptation  to  tell  what  one  knows  is  there, 
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irrespective  of  the  point  of  view,  leads  to  such  confusion  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following: 

When  Maria  answered  the  bell,  one  was  confronted  by  a  very  at- 
tractive maid.  Her  long  hair,  which  fell  to  her  waist  when  she  combed 
it,  was  coiled  smoothly  and  adorned  with  a  cap.  Her  apron  strings  were 
tied  in  a  perfect  bow,  and  her  smile  was  faultless. 

Physical  point  of  view  not  only  establishes  the  perspective  of  an 
object  but  also  involves  all  those  external  conditions  which  af- 
fect its  appearance.  The  season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  day,  the 
alteration  of  light  and  shade,  all  predetermine  the  details  that 
may  be  included.  The  campus  late  on  a  February  afternoon  with 
the  long,  blue-black  shadows  of  the  oaks  across  grayish  soot-laden 
snow  is  an  entirely  different  place  from  that  which  one  sees  on  an 
early  morning  in  June.  It  is  not  only  that  the  place  itself  has 
changed,  but  the  appearance  and  actions  of  the  students  are 
altered.  Consider  the  difference,  for  instance,  between  the  walk 
of  a  person  who  picks  his  way  to  avoid  puddles  of  melted  snow 
and  one  who  meanders  in  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  a  summer 
morning. 

The  point  of  view  may  be  stated  or  not,  as  the  writer  chooses. 
Most  frequently  the  details  are  explicit  enough  to  indicate  it 
without  any  direct  statement.  When,  however,  it  is  unique  or  in 
any  way  unusual  it  should  be  given  early  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. The  following  example  taken  from  Conrad's  Chance  will 
illustrate  how  carefully  the  speaker  indicates  to  his  listener  — 
of  course  Conrad  is  talking  to  his  readers  —  the  point  of  view 
and  the  change  in  it. 

[The  narrator  tells  that  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  end  of  the  skylight 
had  been  broken  and  had  been  replaced  by  a  pane  of  clear  glass. 
As  he  was  passing  near  the  mizzen  mast  he  perceived  a  coil  of  rope 
left  lying  on  the  deck  by  the  oversight  of  the  sweepers.  By  an  impulse 
which  had  nothing  mysterious  in  it,  he  stooped  as  he  went  by  with  the 
intention  of  hanging  it  up  on  its  proper  pin.] 

I  just  stooped  to  pick  up  that  rope  and  found  my  head  within  three 
inches  of  that  clear  glass  and  —  dash  it  all !  I  found  myself  out.  .  .  . 
For  after  I  had  stooped,  there  I  remained  prying,  spying,  anyway 
looking,  where  I  had  no  business  to  look.  .  .  .  What  I  saw  at  first  was 
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the  end  of  the  table  and  the  tray  clamped  on  it,  a  patent  tray  for  sea 
use,  fitted  with  holders  for  a  couple  of  decanters,  waterjugs  and  glasses. 
The  glitter  of  those  things  caught  my  eye  first;  but  what  I  saw  next  was 
the  captain  down  there,  alone  as  far  as  I  could  see;  and  I  could  see 
pretty  well  the  whole  of  that  part  up  to  the  cottage  piano,  dark  against 
the  satin-wood  panelling  of  the  bulkhead,  and  I  remained  looking.  .  .  . 
The  captain  sat  down  in  one  of  the  swivel  arm-chairs  fixed  around  the 
table:  I  had  him  right  under  me  and  as  he  turned  the  chair  slightly,  I 
was  looking,  I  may  say,  down  his  back.  .  .  . 

...  I  didn't  feel  really  ashamed  till  the  fright  of  being  found  out  in 
my  honourable  occupation  drove  me  from  it.  I  slunk  away  to  the 
forward  end  of  the  poop  and  lounged  about  there.  .  .  .  And  the  captain 
not  appearing  on  deck,  I  had  the  impulse  to  go  on  being  mean.  I 
wanted  another  peep. 

I  did  not  mean  to  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  squatting  in  a  sus- 
picious attitude  by  the  captain.  There  was  also  the  helmsman  to  con- 
sider. So  what  I  did  —  I  am  surprised  at  my  low  cunning  —  was  to  sit 
down  naturally  on  the  skylight-seat  and  then  by  bending  forward  I 
found  that,  as  I  expected,  I  could  look  down  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  end-pane.  The  worst  that  could  happen  to  me  then,  if  I  remained 
too  long  in  that  position,  was  to  be  suspected  by  the  seaman  aft  at  the 
wheel  of  having  gone  to  sleep  there.  .  .  . 

But  in  that  way  my  angle  of  view  was  changed.  The  field  was  smaller. 
The  end  of  the  table,  the  tray  and  the  swivel  chair,  I  had  right  under 
my  eyes.  The  captain  had  not  come  back  yet.  The  piano  I  could  not 
see  now;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  had  a  very  oblique  downward  view 
of  the  curtains  drawn  across  the  cabin  and  cutting  off  the  forward  part 
of  it  just  about  the  level  of  the  skylight  end  and  only  an  inch  or  so  from 
the  end  of  the  table.  .  .  . 

—  Joseph  Conrad,  Chance.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,   1913. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  writer  of  description  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
photographer  or  painter  in  that  his  point  of  view  need  not  remain 
fixed.  He  may  present  the  scene  as  it  is  revealed  to  anyone  moving 
about.  There  are  three  types  of  description  to  which  this  shifting 
point  of  view  is  peculiarly  adapted.  First  is  that  which  presents  a 
contrast  between  the  object  and  its  surroundings.  The  most  famil- 
iar example  of  this  is  Ruskin's  celebrated  description  of  St. 
Mark's.1 

1  Stones  of  Venice,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  4. 
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Second,  the  shifting  point  of  view  is  used  when  a  scene  or  object 
is  so  complex  that  an  attempt  to  present  it  from  a  fixed  point  of 
view  would  result  in  confusion,  or  when  the  only  possible  single 
point  of  view  is  so  highly  arbitrary  and  unusual  as  to  put  a  strain 
on  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The  description  of  the  interior 
of  a  building,  for  example,  could  hardly  be  presented  except  as 
one  would  see  it  while  walking  through  it.1 

The  third  type  is  the  description  which  is  accessory  to  narration 
or  based  on  a  framework  of  narration.  The  shifting  point  of  view 
necessitated  by  the  narrative  is  so  natural  that  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  device  for  descriptive  purposes.  The  impres- 
sions which  a  traveler  gains  of  a  new  country  or  of  a  strange 
city  are  naturally  given  in  this  way.  Travel  sketches  such  as 
Kipling's  Across  the  Plains,  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage  and 
Travels  with  a  Donkey  are  familiar  examples.  Description  as  an 
accessory  of  fiction  is  generally  presented  thus.  See  the  example 
from  Conrad's  Chance,  pages  430-431.  Since  characters  are  usually 
animated  by  some  motive  other  than  interest  in  their  surround- 
ings or  their  own  emotions,  the  description  is  subsidiary  in  interest 
to  the  action. 

Although  the  shifting  point  of  view  seems  to  be  a  complicating 
factor,  yet  in  one  way  it  simplifies  the  problem  for  the  writer, 
in  that  the  order  of  the  details  takes  care  of  itself.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  making  their  relation  to  one  another  apparent  without  be- 
coming mechanical  in  indicating  the  progression.  The  following 
example  will  reveal  how  the  skilled  writer  solves  the  problem  and 
achieves  ordered  progress  combined  with  simplicity. 

At  the  junction  of  two  business  streets  he  met  an  empty  car  marked 
"Westmore,"  and  springing  into  it,  seated  himself  in  a  corner  and 
drew  out  a  pocket  Shakespeare.  He  read  on,  indifferent  to  his  sur- 
roundings, till  the  car  left  the  asphalt  streets  and  illuminated  shop-fronts 
for  a  grey  intermediate  region  of  mud  and  macadam.  Then  he  pocketed 
his  volume  and  sat  looking  out  into  the  gloom. 

The  houses  grew  less  frequent,  with  darker  gaps  of  night  between; 
and    the   rare   street-lamps    shone    on    cracked    pavements,    crooked 

1  An  example  of  this  type  of  description  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  entided 
"The  Mausoleum"  in  Galsworthy's  To  Let. 
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telegraph-poles,  hoardings  tapestried  with  patent-medicine  posters, 
and  all  the  mean  desolation  of  an  American  industrial  suburb.  Farther 
on  there  came  a  weed-grown  field  or  two,  then  a  row  of  operatives* 
houses,  the  showy  gables  of  the  "Eldorado"  road-house  —  the  only 
building  in  Westmore  on  which  fresh  paint  was  freely  lavished  - —  then 
the  company  "store,"  the  machine  shops  and  other  out-buildings,  the 
vast  forbidding  bulk  of  the  factories  looming  above  the  river-bend,  and 
the  sudden  neatness  of  the  manager's  turf  and  privet  hedges.  The  scene 
was  so  familiar  to  Amherst  that  he  had  lost  the  habit  of  comparison, 
and  his  absorption  in  the  moral  and  material  needs  of  the  workers 
sometimes  made  him  forget  the  outward  setting  of  their  lives.  But 
to-night  he  recalled  the  nurse's  comment  —  "it  looks  so  dead"  —  and 
the  phrase  roused  him  to  a  fresh  perception  of  the  scene.  With  sudden 
disgust  he  saw  the  sordidness  of  it  all  —  the  poor  monotonous  houses, 
the  trampled  grass-banks,  the  lean  dogs  prowling  in  refuse-heaps,  the 
reflection  of  a  crooked  gas-lamp  in  a  stagnant  loop  of  the  river;  and  he 
asked  himself  how  it  was  possible  to  put  any  sense  of  moral  beauty  into 
lives  bounded  forever  by  the  low  horizon  of  the  factory.  There  is  a 
fortuitous  ugliness  that  has  life  and  hope  in  it;  the  ugliness  of  over- 
crowded city  streets,  of  the  rush  and  drive  of  packed  activities;  but  this 
outspread  meanness  of  the  suburban  working  colony,  uncircumscribed 
by  any  pressure  of  surrounding  life,  and  sunk  into  blank  acceptance  of 
its  isolation,  its  banishment  from  beauty  and  variety  and  surprise, 
seemed  to  Amherst  the  very  negation  of  hope  and  life. 

—  Edith  Wharton,  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1911. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Mental  Point  of  View 

In  another  sense  of  the  term,  point  of  view  may  refer  not  to 
the  physical  position  of  the  writer,  but  to  his  mental  attitude.  It  is 
the  infusion  of  the  personal  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  his  sub- 
ject that  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  artistic  or  literary 
description.  The  perceptions  of  no  two  people  are  exactly  identi- 
cal. Not  only  are  their  sense  impressions  unlike,  but  their  inter- 
ests, acquired  either  through  their  vocations  or  their  hobbies, 
focus  their  attention  on  different  aspects  of  an  object.  A  land- 
scape is  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view  by  a  painter, 
a  farmer,  a  golf-architect.  A  writer  in  Scribner's  Magazine  has 
said,  "I  cannot  imagine  Theodore  Roosevelt  wishing  to  become 
expert  at  golf.  I  can  imagine  the  number  of  balls  he  would  have 
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lost  while  watching  a  bird,  investigating  a  gopher-hole  or  study- 
ing a  plant."  1 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  that  each  individual  has  his  character- 
istic way  of  looking  at  objects;  but  his  perceptions  are  strongly 
influenced  by  his  emotions,  whether  they  are  the  result  of  long- 
established  relations  or  the  mood  of  a  moment.  Your  home  and 
the  members  of  your  family  appear  to  a  stranger  not  at  all  as 
they  seem  to  you.  Admiration  or  contempt,  love  or  hate,  confi- 
dence or  fear  —  antithetical  feelings  beget  totally  different  im- 
pressions of  the  same  person.  The  more  mercurial  an  observer's 
temperament,  the  more  abrupt  and  violent  his  changes  of  mood, 
the  greater  are  the  alterations  in  his  perception  of  external 
objects. 

A  writer  who  speaks  in  his  own  person  seldom  violates  the 
mental  point  of  view,  provided  he  writes  from  actual  observation 
and  presents  truthfully  his  own  impressions.  When,  however,  he 
attempts  to  combine  into  a  single  picture  what  he  has  observed  on 
different  occasions  or  to  embroider  fact  with  details  drawn  from 
his  imagination,  the  difficulty  is  greater.  The  dramatic  point  of 
view,  the  attempt  to  present  what  a  third  person  sees  or  feels,  is 
pregnant  with  danger.  To  hold  consistently  to  the  attitude  of  a 
character  without  the  interpolation  of  any  of  his  own  thoughts 
or  feelings  requires  that  the  writer  shall  wholly  submerge  himself 
and  become  for  the  time  being  the  character  he  represents. 

Study  the  following  selection  to  see  how  Sinclair  Lewis  has 
used  first  one  person's  point  of  view  and  then  another's  in  de- 
scribing the  same  town  on  the  same  day.  They  see  the  same 
objects,  but  their  reactions  toward  them  are  as  different  as  the 
people  themselves, 

TWO   VIEWS   OF   GOPHER   PRAIRIE 

When  Carol  had  walked  for  thirty-two  minutes  she  had  completely 
covered  the  town,  east  and  west,  north  and  south;  and  she  stood  at 
•the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Washington  Avenue  and  despaired. 

Main    Street   with    its   two-story   brick   shops,    its   story-and-a-half 

1  Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1921. 
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wooden  residences,  its  muddy  expanse  from  concrete  walk  to  walk, 
its  huddle  of  Fords  and  lumber-wagons,  was  too  small  to  absorb  her. 
The  broad,  straight,  unenticing  gashes  of  the  streets  let  in  the  grasping 
prairie  on  every  side.  She  realized  the  vastness  and  the  emptiness  of 
the  land.  The  skeleton  iron  windmill  on  the  farm  a  few  blocks  away, 
at  the  north  end  of  Main  Street,  was  like  the  ribs  of  a  dead  cow. 
She  thought  of  the  coming  of  the  Northern  winter,  when  the  unpro- 
tected houses  would  crouch  together  in  terror  of  storms  galloping  out 
of  that  wild  waste.  They  were  so  small  and  weak,  the  little  brown  houses. 
They  were  shelters  for  sparrows,  not  homes  for  warm  laughing  people. 


She  glanced  through  the  fly-specked  windows  of  the  most  pre- 
tentious building  in  sight,  the  one  place  which  welcomed  strangers 
and  determined  their  opinion  of  the  charm  and  luxury  of  Gopher 
Prairie  —  the  Minniemashie  House.  It  was  a  tall  lean  shabby  structure, 
three  stories  of  yellow  streaked  wood,  the  corners  covered  with  sanded 
pine  slabs  purporting  to  symbolize  stone.  In  the  hotel  office  she  could 
see  a  stretch  of  bare  unclean  floor,  a  line  of  rickety  chairs  with  brass 
cupsidors  between,  a  writing-desk  with  advertisements  in  mother-of- 
pearl  letters  upon  the  glass-covered  back.  The  dining-room  beyond 
was  a  jungle  of  stained  table-cloths  and  catsup  bottles. 

She  looked  no  more  at  the  Minniemashie  House. 

A  man  in  cuffless  shirt-sleeves  with  pink  arm-garters,  wearing  a  linen 
collar  but  no  tie,  yawned  his  way  from  Dyer's  Drug  Store  across  to  the 
hotel.  He  leaned  against  the  wall,  scratched  a  while,  sighed,  and  in  a 
bored  way  gossiped  with  a  man  tilted  back  in  a  chair.  A  lumber- 
wagon,  its  long  green  box  filled  with  large  spools  of  barbed-wire 
fencing,  creaked  down  the  block.  A  Ford,  in  reverse,  sounded  as  though 
it  were  shaking  to  pieces,  then  recovered  and  rattled  away.  In  the 
Greek  candy-store  was  the  whine  of  a  peanut-roaster,  and  the  oily 
smell  of  nuts. 

There  was  no  other  sound  nor  sign  of  life. 


She  fought  herself:  "I  must  be  wrong.  People  do  live  here.  It  can't  be 
as  ugly  as  —  as  I  know  it  is.  I  must  be  wrong.  But  I  can't  do  it.  I  can't 
go  through  with  it." 

She  came  home  too  seriously  worried  for  hysteria;  and  when  she 
found  Kennicott  waiting  for  her,  and  exulting,  "Have  a  walk?  Well, 
like  the  town?  Great  lawns  and  trees,  eh?"  she  was  able  to  say,  with  a 
self-protective  maturity  new  to  her,  "It's  very  interesting." 
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So  it  chanced  that  Carol  Kennicott  and  Bea  Sorenson  were  viewing 
Main  Street  at  the  same  time. 

Bea  had  never  before  been  in  a  town  larger  than  Scandia  Crossing, 
which  has  sixty-seven  inhabitants. 

As  she  marched  up  the  street  she  was  meditating  that  it  didn't 
hardly  seem  like  it  was  possible  there  could  be  so  many  folks  all  in 
one  place  at  the  same  time.  My!  It  would  take  years  to  get  acquainted 
with  them  all.  And  swell  people,  too!  A  fine  big  gentleman  in  a  new 
pink  shirt  with  a  diamond,  and  not  washed-out  blue  denim  working 
shirt.  A  lovely  lady  in  a  longery  dress  (but  it  must  be  an  awful  hard 
dress  to  wash).  And  the  stores! 

Not  just  three  of  them,  like  there  were  at  Scandia  Crossing,  but 
more  than  four  whole  blocks ! 

The  Bon  Ton  Store  —  big  as  four  barns  —  my !  it  would  simply 
scare  a  person  to  go  in  there,  with  seven  or  eight  clerks  all  looking  at 
you.  And  the  men's  suits,  on  figures  just  like  human.  And  Axel  Egge's, 
like  home,  lots  of  Swedes  and  Norskes  in  there,  and  a  card  of  dandy 
buttons,  like  rubies. 

A  drug  store  with  a  soda  fountain  that  was  just  huge,  awful  long, 
and  all  lovely  marble;  and  on  it  there  was  a  great  big  lamp  with  the 
biggest  shade  you  ever  saw  —  all  different  kinds  of  colored  glass  stuck 
together;  and  the  soda  spouts,  they  were  silver,  and  they  came  right  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  lampstand!  Behind  the  fountain  there  was  glass 
shelves,  and  bottles  of  new  kinds  of  soft  drinks,  that  nobody  ever  heard 
of.  Suppose  a  fella  took  you  there! 

A  hotel,  awful  high,  higher  than  Oscar  Tollefson's  new  red  barn; 
three  stories,  one  right  on  top  of  another;  you  had  to  stick  your  head 
back  to  look  clear  up  on  the  top.  There  was  a  swell  traveling  man  in 
there  —  probably  been  to  Chicago  lots  of  times. 

Oh,  the  dandiest  people  to  know  here !  There  was  a  lady  going  by, 
you  wouldn't  hardly  say  she  was  any  older  than  Bea  herself;  she  wore  a 
dandy  new  gray  suit  and  black  pumps.  She  almost  looked  like  she  was 
looking  over  the  town,  too.  But  you  couldn't  tell  what  she  thought. 
Bea  would  like  to  be  that  way  —  kind  of  quiet,  so  nobody  could  get 
fresh.  Kind  of — oh,  elegant. 

A  Lutheran  Church.  Here  in  the  city  there'd  be  lovely  sermons, 
and  church  twice  on  Sunday,  every  Sunday ! 

And  a  movie  show ! 

A  regular  theater,  just  for  movies.  With  the  sign  "Change  of  bill 
every  evening."  Pictures  every  evening! 

There  were  movies  in  Scandia  Crossing,  but  only  once  every  two 
weeks,  and  it  took  the  Sorensons  an  hour  to  drive  in  —  papa  was  such 
a  tight- wad  he  wouldn't  get  a  Ford.  But  here  she  could  put  on  her 
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hat  any  evening,  and  in  three  minutes'  walk  be  to  the  movies  and  see 
lovely  fellows  in  dress-suits  and  Bill  Hart  and  everything. 


What  did  she  care  if  she  got  six  dollars  a  week?  Or  two !  It  was  worth 
while  working  for  nothing,  to  be  allowed  to  stay  here.  And  think  how 
it  would  be  in  the  evening,  all  lighted  up  —  and  not  with  no  lamps, 
but  with  electrics!  And  maybe  a  gentleman  friend  taking  you  to  the 
movies  and  buying  you  a  strawberry  ice  cream  soda ! 

Bea  trudged  back. 

"Veil?  You  lak  it?"  said  Tina. 

"Ya,  Ay  lak  it.  Ay  t'ink  maybe  Ay  stay  here,"  said  Bea. 

—  Sinclair  Lewis,  Main  Street.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1920.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


V.  Finding  the  Dominant  Impression 

In  the  passage  from  de  Maupassant  quoted  on  pages  426-427, 
Flaubert  is  reported  as  saying:  "Show  me  this  grocer  and  this 
concierge,  their  attitude,  all  their  physical  appearance.  Suggest 
by  the  skill  of  your  image  all  their  moral  nature."  In  the  words 
"Suggest  all  their  moral  nature,"  he  sums  up  one  of  the  essentials 
of  artistic  description.  Mere  presentation  of  facts,  important  as 
that  may  be,  does  not  make  a  description.  The  aim  of  the  writer 
is  so  to  present  facts  that  they  will  make  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  same  impression  that  they  made  upon  him.  He  stands 
between  the  facts  and  his  reader  as  an  interpreter. 

When  Flaubert  uses  the  expression  "their  moral  nature," 
it  must  be  taken  not  in  a  narrow  sense  to  refer  simply  to  the 
ethics  of  their  conduct,  but  in  a  broader  sense,  meaning  the  sum 
total  of  all  those  traits  that  make  them  individuals,  personalities, 
characters.  In  this  meaning  of  the  term,  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
cab-horses,  even  to  the  cabs,  for  these  too,  as  Flaubert  tells  us, 
have  their  individual  character.  Buildings,  landscapes,  animals 
have  an  individuality  of  their  own.  To  discover  what  this  charac- 
ter is,  to  seize  upon  the  dominant  impression  that  it  makes  upon 
him,  and  then  to  convey  that  impression  to  his  readers  —  this  is 
the  business  of  the  writer  of  description. 
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Before  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  make  any  definite  impres- 
sion on  his  readers,  he  must  study  the  object  to  be  described  until 
some  single  impression  in  regard  to  it  becomes  dominant.  It  is 
this  dominant  impression  which  will  give  purpose  to  his  work, 
which  will  govern  his  selection  of  details,  his  ordering  of  them, 
and  even  the  choice  of  words  in  which  they  are  presented.  This  it 
is  which  furnishes  the  unifying  principle  of  his  description. 

The  student  may  object  —  many  a  one  has  done  so  —  that 
telling  him  to  seek  out  the  dominant  impression  before  he  pays 
attention  to  the  details  is  another  case  of  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  What  he  is  trying  to  do,  he  says,  is  to  induce  his  readers 
to  see  with  his  eyes;  and  he  doesn't  see  in  that  way  at  all.  There 
is,  he  thinks,  something  unnatural  in  the  procedure  here  sug- 
gested. Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Psychologists  have 
shown  that  first  we  get  a  general  impression  of  an  object  and  then 
discover  the  features  of  it  that  have  contributed  to  this  effect. 
This  general  impression  is  seldom  definite,  clear-cut  at  first 
glance.  The  first  sensation  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  disappointment, 
attraction,  repulsion.  For  the  untrained  observer  that  feeling  will 
become  definite,  individualized,  only  as  the  result  of  careful  study. 
And  oftentimes  even  then  he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  pick  out  the 
details  that  give  rise  to  it.  We  have  all  been  puzzled  as  to  why 
we  find  certain  people  attractive  or  repulsive,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  inability  to  make  others  share  our  impression. 

In  descriptions  of  people,  therefore,  it  is  not  surpising  to  find 
writers  making  use  of  appearance  to  indicate  character  or  of  char- 
acter to  interpret  appearance.  But  even  in  those  descriptions  in 
which  attention  is  centered  on  appearance,  writers  make  use  of 
a  dominant  impression  to  unify  the  details,  and  to  ensure  a  single 
vivid  effect.  In  each  of  the  three  examples  given  below  this  effect 
is  stated  in  a  sentence  (here  italicized).  In  the  second,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  comparison. 

So  things  passed  until,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  and  about  three 
o'clock  of  a  bitter,  foggy,  frosty  afternoon,  I  was  standing  at  the  door 
for  a  moment,  full  of  sad  thoughts  about  my  father,  when  I  saw  some 
one  drawing  slowly  near  along  the  road.  He  was  plainly  blind,  for  he 
tapped  before  him  with  a  stick,  and  wore  a  great  green  shade  over 
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his  eyes  and  nose;  and  he  was  hunched,  as  if  with  age  or  weakness,  and 
wore  a  huge  old  tattered  seacloak  with  a  hood,  that  made  him  appear 
positively  deformed.  /  never  saw  in  my  life  a  more  dreadful  looking  figure. 
He  stopped  a  little  from  the  inn,  and,  raising  his  voice  in  an  odd  sing- 
song, addressed  the  air  in  front  of  him: 

"Will  any  kind  friend  inform  a  poor  blind  man,  who  has  lost  the 
precious  sight  of  his  eyes  in  the  gracious  defence  of  his  native  country, 
England,  and  God  bless  King  George !  —  Where  or  in  what  part  of  this 
country  he  may  now  be?" 

"You  are  at  the  'Admiral  Benbow,'  Black  Hill  Cove,  my  good  man," 
said  I. 

"I  hear  a  voice,"  said  he  —  "a  young  voice.  Will  you  give  your 
hand,  my  kind  young  friend,  and  lead  me  in?" 

I  held  out  my  hand,  and  the  horrible,  soft-spoken,  eyeless  creature 
gripped  it  in  a  moment  like  a  vise. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,    Treasure  Island.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1905.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

A  person  resembling  a  poor  clergyman  or  a  poor  actor  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
His  black  clothes  were  tightly  buttoned  on  his  short  body  and  it  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  wore  a  clergyman's  collar  or  a  layman's, 
because  the  collar  of  his  shabby  frock-coat,  the  uncovered  buttons  of 
which  reflected  the  candle-light,  was  turned  up  about  his  neck.  He  wore 
a  round  hat  of  hard  black  felt.  His  face,  shining  with  raindrops,  had 
the  appearance  of  damp  yellow  cheese  save  where  two  rosy  spots 
indicated  the  cheek-bones.  He  opened  his  very  long  mouth  suddenly 
to  express  disappointment  and  at  the  same  time  opened  wide  his  very 
bright  blue  eyes  to  express  pleasure  and  surprise. 

— James  Joyce,  Dubliners.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press,   Inc.   Copyright,  1925, 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc. 

To  look  at  Cesar  was  not  pleasant.  His  parchment  skin,  showing 
dead  white  on  his  cranium  through  the  thin  wisps  of  dirty  brown  hair, 
seemed  to  be  glued  directly  and  tightly  upon  his  big  bones.  Without 
being  in  any  way  deformed,  he  was  the  nearest  approach  which  I  have  ever 
seen  or  could  imagine  to  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  word  "monster." 
That  the  source  of  the  effect  produced  was  really  moral  I  have  no 
doubt.  An  utterly,  hopelessly  depraved  nature  was  expressed  in  physical 
terms,  that  taken  each  separately  had  nothing  positively  startling.  You 
imagined  him  clammily  cold  to  the  touch,  like  a  snake.  The  slightest 
reproof,  the  most  mild  and  justifiable  remonstrance,  would  be  met  by  a 
resentful  glare  and  an  evil  shrinking  of  his  thin  dry  upper  lip,  a  snarl 
of  hate  to  which  he  generally  added  the  agreeable  sound  of  grinding 
teeth. 
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It  was  for  this  venomous  performance  rather  than  for  his  lies,  im- 
pudence, and  laziness  that  his  uncle  used  to  knock  him  down.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  it  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  brutal  assault. 
Dominic's  brawny  arm  would  be  seen  describing  deliberately  an  ample 
horizontal  gesture,  a  dignified  sweep,  and  Cesar  would  go  over  sud- 
denly like  a  ninepin  —  which  was  funny  to  see.  But,  once  down,  he 
would  writhe  on  the  deck,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage  —  which 
was  pretty  horrible  to  behold.  And  it  also  happened  more  than  once 
that  he  would  disappear  completely  —  which  was  startling  to  observe. 
This  is  the  exact  truth.  Before  some  of  these  majestic  cuffs  Cesar  would 
go  down  and  vanish.  He  would  vanish  heels  overhead  into  open  hatch- 
ways, into  scuttles,  behind  up-ended  casks,  according  to  the  place  where 
he  happened  to  come  into  contact  with  his  uncle's  mighty  arm. 

—  From  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  by  Jospeh  Conrad,  copyright,  1921  by  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  Inc. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  writers  have  "characterized" 
a  room  and  a  landscape,  by  giving  the  dominant  impression 
which  each  made  upon  the  beholder. 

He  advanced  to  the  parlour,  as  the  front  room  was  called,  though 
its  stone  floor  was  scarcely  disguised  by  the  carpet,  which  only  overlaid 
the  trodden  areas,  leaving  sandy  deserts  under  the  furniture.  But  the 
room  looked  snug  and  cheerful.  The  fire-light  shone  out  brightly, 
trembling  on  the  bulging  mouldings  of  the  table-legs,  playing  with 
brass  knobs  and  handles,  and  lurking  in  great  strength  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  chimney-piece.  A  deep  arm-chair,  covered  with  horse- 
hair, and  studded  with  a  countless  throng  of  brass  nails,  was  pulled  up 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace.  The  tea-things  were  on  the  table,  the  teapot 
cover  was  open,  and  a  little  handbell  had  been  laid  at  that  precise 
point  towards  which  a  person  seated  in  the  great  chair  might  be  ex- 
pected instinctively  to  stretch  his  hand. 

—  Thomas  Hardy,   Wessex  Tales,  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1888. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

It  was  warm  and  still  in  the  garden.  There  was  a  scent  of  the  mig- 
nonette, of  the  tobacco-plants,  and  of  the  heliotrope,  which  were  not 
yet  over  in  the  flower-beds.  The  spaces  between  the  bushes  and  the 
tree-trunks  were  filled  with  a  fine  soft  mist  soaked  through  and  through 
with  moonlight,  and,  as  Ognev  long  remembered,  coils  of  mist  that 
looked  like  phantoms  slowly  but  perceptibly  followed  one  another 
across  the  avenue.  The  moon  stood  high  above  the  garden,  and  below 
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it  transparent  patches  of  mist  were  floating  eastward.  The  whole  world 
seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  but  black  silhouettes  and  wandering  white 
shadows.  Ognev,  seeing  the  mist  on  a  moonlight  August  evening  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  imagined  he  was  seeing,  not  nature,  but  a 
stage  effect  in  which  unskilful  workmen,  trying  to  light  up  the  garden 
with  white  Bengal  fire,  hid  behind  the  bushes  and  let  off  clouds  of  white 
smoke  together  with  the  light. 

—  Anton  Chekhov,  "  Verotchka,"  from  The  Chorus  Girl  and  Other  Stories,  translated  by 
Constance  Garnett.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1920.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publisher. 

Even  sounds  have  their  character,  as  the  writer  of  the  following 
has  discovered. 

Turning  tide  on  a  pebbly  beach  makes  an  irregular  sound,  an  alter- 
nation of  conventional  snoring  rhythm  and  unexpected  pause.  There 
is  now  and  then  an  interval  of  surprising  silence,  like  a  deep  breath  held 
unnaturally,  followed  by  a  subdued  rush  and  a  long  roar  as  the  next 
big  lazy  wave  curls  in  and  rolls  back  across  the  stones.  I  have  pleasant 
associations  with  that  sound.  .  .  .  The  seashores  of  New  England  have 
vigorous  coast-lines  and  vigorous  names:  Nahant  and  Niantic  and 
Juniper  Point,  Rye  and  Chatham  and  Gay  Head.  Along  the  uneven 
beaches  of  them  all,  the  tide  comes  in  over  stones  enough  to  make  that 
peculiar  shuffling  thunder,  with  its  mysterious  hesitant  silences  when 
the  waves  run  out  and  gather  force  for  the  next  incoming  swell. 

—  Frances  Lester  Warner,  Groups  and  Couples.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,. 
1923.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


VI.  Selection  of  Details 

The  writer  may  profit  by  the  example  of  the  painter  in  choos- 
ing a  subject  that  interests  him,  in  determining  the  point  of  view, 
both  physical  and  mental,  from  which  it  may  most  effectively  be 
presented,  and  in  studying  and  analyzing  it  until  some  definite 
impression  emerges.  Moreover,  in  the  selection  of  details  he  can 
take  another  instructive  lesson  from  the  painter.  Whenever  the 
painter  sketches  a  scene,  he  more  or  less  consciously  selects  the 
details  that  will  bring  out  what  is  for  him  the  dominant  impres- 
sion and  omits  those  that  do  not  serve  his  purpose.  It  is  only 
through  this  personal  reaction  toward  his  material  that  he  is 
enabled  to  select  details. 
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Necessity  of  Selection 

Selection  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  any  art.  A  photog- 
rapher may  select  by  limiting  the  field  of  his  camera,  by  choosing 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  object,  and  by  picking  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  light.  But  the  camera  records  all  the  de- 
tails of  a  scene  on  which  it  is  focused.  The  painter  on  the  other 
hand  omits  many  details  which,  if  included,  would  obscure  or 
defeat  his  purpose.  The  writer  must  likewise  realize  that  a  profu- 
sion of  details  would  merely  obscure  the  image.  The  nature  of 
description  imposes  a  rigorous  limitation  on  the  number  of  de- 
tails that  may  be  presented. 

Why  the  writer  is  not  free  to  present  as  many  details  as  he 
can  observe,  provided  they  seem  to  him  significant,  is  an  interest- 
ing question,  the  answer  to  which  will  give  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  descriptive  technique.  A  partial  explanation  is  found  in  the 
nature  of  descriptive  details.  There  is  ordinarily  no  logical  rela- 
tion between  them.  One  does  not  grow  out  of  another  and  lead 
to  the  next;  there  is  no  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  nor  often  any 
cumulative  effect  as  in  exposition  or  argument  or  even  narration. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  natural  carrying  forward  of  the  implication 
of  the  various  details. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  each  detail  as  it  is  presented 
not  only  calls  up  an  image  of  itself  but  also  suggests  an  appro- 
priate background  of  other  details.  The  writer  is  only  partially 
able  to  control  these  suggestions,  which  vary  according  to  the 
individual  experiences  of  his  readers.  The  greater  the  number  of 
details,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  conflicting  suggestions 
which  naturally  prevent  the  reader  from  forming  any  clear-cut 
image.  Each  added  detail  increases  the  danger  of  conflicting  sug- 
gestion in  a  geometrical  rather  than  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  person  has  pale  blue  eyes,  dark 
brown  hair,  a  swarthy  complexion,  a  Roman  nose,  and  a  reced- 
ing chin.  The  difficulty  in  putting  these  details  together  to  form 
an  image  does  not  rise  from  the  number  presented.  The  trouble 
is  that  each  one  carries  with  it  suggestions  which  are  incompatible 
with  those  of  the  others.  The  following  diagram  may  make  this 
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more  evident.  The  smaller  circle  represents  the  detail  presented; 
the  larger,  its  normal  suggestion. 


Reconciling  of  Conflicting  Suggestions 

The  problem  is  not,  however,  entirely  solved  by  merely  limit- 
ing the  number  of  details  presented.  A  person,  for  instance,  may 
have  a  striking  individuality  because  he  combines  features  or 
traits  of  character  not  ordinarily  found  in  combination.  As  a 
result,  the  possibility  of  conflicting  suggestion  is  almost  unlimited. 
The  writer  must  preclude  this  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power. 

First,  in  giving  the  general  impression  he  may  forewarn  the 
reader  of  the  contrasts  to  be  expected.  The  opening  sentences  of 
several  well-known  descriptions  will  show  the  effectiveness  of  this 
method. 


The  boy  who  addressed  the  inquiry  to  the  young  wayfarer  was 
about  his  own  age,  but  one  of  the  queerest  looking  boys  Oliver  had 
ever  seen. 

—  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist. 

My  aunt  was  a  tall,  hard  featured  lady,  but  by  no  means  ill-looking. 

—  Dickens,  David  Copperfield. 
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Her  form  was  the  perfection  of  childish  beauty,  without  its  usual 
chubbiness  and  squareness  of  outline. 

—  Stowe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Second,  the  writer  should  carefully  control  the  suggestion  of 
individual  features  as  they  are  presented. 

His  face  was  thin  and  haggard,  but  an  indescribable  air  of  jaunty 
impudence  and  perfect  self-possession  pervaded  the  whole  man. 

—  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers. 

A  large  mouth  with  the  lips  so  pressed  together  as  to  produce  a 
slightly  downward  and  yet  rather  humorous  curve  at  the  corners. 

—  Westcott,  David  Harum. 

His  pasty  yellow  complexion  did  not  show  well  on  a  person  of  his 
years,  and  his  look  was  a  mixture  of  irresolution,  bravado,  and  very 
cheap  smartness. 

—  Kipling,  Captains  Courageous. 

Avoidance  of  Catalogue 

The  ideal  to  be  sought  in  the  selection  of  details  is  stated  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Baldwin:  "Progress  in  description  is  mainly  the  devel- 
opment of  an  ability  to  get  effects  with  fewer  and  fewer  details."  l 
In  general,  the  writer  should  avoid  any  attempt  to  present  a 
catalogue.  That  is  valuable  only  as  a  means  of  conveying  infor- 
mation and  not  for  pictorial  purposes.  The  first  step  in  avoiding 
the  catalogue-making  habit  is  to  omit  the  obvious  details,  those 
that  are  inevitably  suggested  by  the  name  of  an  object. 

Realizing  the  Range  of  Appeal 

"Selection  of  details"  has  a  double  significance.  It  involves  not 
only  a  limitation  of  the  number  but  also  the  choice  of  details  so 
as  to  cover  as  wide  a  range  of  appeal  as  possible.  Although  each 
one  of  us  is  endowed  with  five  senses,  the  acuteness  of  each  sense 
varies  greatly  with  different  individuals.  Some  rely  almost  ex- 
clusively on  sight;  others  are  especially  sensitive  to  sound,  still 

1  Specimens  of  Prose  Description  (New  York:  H.  Holt  and  Company,  1895),  p.  xv. 
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others  to  odor,  or  touch,  or  taste.  In  general,  writers  fail  to  realize 
to  what  extent  movement  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade  enter 
into  our  mental  imagery.  The  writer  who  addresses  a  large  body 
of  readers  must  seek  not  only  to  observe  accurately  but  also  to 
avail  himself  of  the  wide  range  of  descriptive  appeal. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  how  writers  have  secured 
vividness  by  utilizing  types  of  sensations  ordinarily  neglected. 

Boys  are  wild  animals,  rich  in  the  treasures  of  sense,  but  the  New 
England  boy  had  a  wider  range  of  emotions  than  boys  of  more  equable 
climates.  He  felt  his  nature  crudely,  as  it  was  meant.  To  the  boy  Henry 
Adams,  summer  was  drunken.  Among  senses,  smell  was  the  strongest  — 
smell  of  hot  pinewoods  and  sweet-fern  in  the  scorching  summer  noon; 
of  new-mown  hay;  of  ploughed  earth;  of  box  hedges;  of  peaches,  lilacs, 
syringas;  of  stables,  barns,  cowyards;  of  salt  water  and  low  tide  on  the 
marshes;  nothing  came  amiss.  Next  to  smell  came  taste,  and  the  children 
knew  the  taste  of  everything  they  saw  or  touched,  from  pennyroyal  and 
flagroot  to  the  shell  of  a  pignut  and  the  letters  of  a  spelling  book  —  the 
taste  of  A-B,  AB,  suddenly  revived  on  the  boy's  tongue  sixty  years 
afterwards. 

—  Henry  Adams,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1918.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  afternoon  throngs  on  the  Avenue  were  being  treated  to  their 
favourite  free  "show"  —  a  fashionable  church  wedding.  White-gloved 
policemen  waved  up  the  gleaming  limousines  in  unending  line  and 
dispatched  them  after  the  lordly  fashion  of  well-subsidized  policemen 
at  a  wedding.  The  halting,  curious  crowd  pressed  close  about  the 
awning,  beneath  which  richly  dressed  women  and  men  in  frock  coats 
and  high  silk  hats  passed  into  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Angels. 
Through  the  opening  portals  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  crash  of 
organ  music  were  wafted  to  the  afternoon  air.  Inside  the  church  the 
wedding  guests  rustled  and  craned  their  necks  and  whispered  about 
the  bride. 

—  Abbie  Carter  Goodloe,  "Claustrophobia."  Scribner's  Magazine,  April,  1926.  Re- 
printed by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publisher. 

My  boyhood  was  spent  in  a  small  northern  lumbering  town  in  the 
heart  of  the  pine  forests  that  cluster  along  the  Canadian  border,  and 
my  earliest  memories  are  of  the  whine  of  the  great  whirling  disk  saws 
in  the  mills,  the  crunch  of  the  logs  as  they  crowded  the  river  that  ran 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  the  slap  of  the  boards  as  they  fell  into 
place  en  the  decks  of  the  waiting  schooners,  and  the  call  of  the  scalers 
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and  tally-men.  At  night  the  village  was  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  the 
burners  that  stood  against  the  dark  sky  like  huge  torches,  each  giving 
off  its  own  naming  feather  of  sparks.  Always  there  was  the  closeness  of 
the  bush  that  jostled  the  edges  of  the  town  and  made  inroads  at 
some  of  the  weaker  spots.  Over  all  was  the  clean  fragrant  smell  of 
the  pines. 

—  Thomas  J.  LeBlanc,  "A  Boyhood  in  the  Bush."  The  American  Mercury,  September, 
1 924.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

Two  Types  of  Details 

In  general,  there  are  two  types  of  details  which  should  be 
included.  First  are  those  which  thrust  themselves  upon  the  atten- 
tion because  they  are  so  definitely  characteristic  of  the  object. 
These  stand  out  even  in  the  most  vague  image  as  a  means  of  iden- 
tification. Second  are  those,  insignificant  for  mere  purposes  of 
identification,  that  serve  to  individualize  the  object  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  peculiar  impression  it  gives.  Only  a  careful  analysis 
may  reveal  what  creates  this  unique  effect.  The  impression  one 
gains  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  a  casual  acquaintance 
may  call  for  careful  observation  of  slight  mannerisms  before  one 
can  hope  to  convey  it  clearly  to  others. 

Exercise.  Analyze  the  following  descriptions,  differentiating  the  two 
types  of  details.  Are  there  any  that  might  be  omitted? 

That  was  forty-eight  years  before.  The  furniture  inside,  like  the  house 
outside,  was  old  and  mildewy  and  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  day.  You 
have  seen  the  what-not  of  cherry  wood,  perhaps,  with  spiral  legs  and 
fluted  top.  It  was  there.  The  old-fashioned  four  poster  bed,  with  its 
ball-like  protuberances  and  deep  curving  incisions,  was  there  also,  a 
sadly  alienated  descendant  of  an  early  Jacobean  ancestor.  The  bureau 
of  cherry  was  also  high  and  wide  and  solidly  built,  but  faded-looking, 
and  with  a  musty  odor.  The  rag  carpet  that  underlay  all  these  sturdy 
examples  of  enduring  furniture  was  a  weak,  faded,  lead-and-pink- 
colored  affair  woven  by  Phoebe  Ann's  own  hands,  when  she  was  fifteen 
years  younger  than  she  was  when  she  died.  The  creaky  wooden  loom  on 
which  it  had  been  done  now  stood  like  a  dusty,  bony  skeleton,  along 
with  a  broken  rocking-chair,  a  worm-eaten  clothes-press  —  Heaven 
knows  how  old  —  a  lime-stained  bench  that  had  once  been  used  to 
keep  flowers  on  outside  the  door,  and  other  decrepit  factors  of  house- 
hold utility,  in  an  east  room  that  was  a  lean-to  against  this  so-called 
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main  portion.  All  sorts  of  other  broken-down  furniture  were  about  this 
place;  an  antiquated  clothes-horse,  cracked  in  two  of  its  ribs;  a  broken 
mirror  in  an  old  cherry  frame,  which  had  fallen  from  a  nail  and  cracked 
itself  three  days  before  their  youngest  son,  Jerry,  died;  an  extension 
hatrack,  which  once  had  had  porcelain  knobs  on  the  ends  of  its  pegs; 
and  a  sewing-machine,  long  since  outdone  in  its  clumsy  mechanism  by 
rivals  of  a  newer  generation. 

—  Theodore  Dreiser,  "The  Lost  Phoebe,"  from  Free  and  Other  Stories.  New  York: 
Boni  and  Liveright,  1918.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 

A  fat  brown  goose  lay  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  at  the  other  end, 
on  a  bed  of  creased  paper  strewn  with  sprigs  of  parsley,  lay  a  great 
ham,  stripped  of  its  outer  skin  and  peppered  over  with  crust  crumbs, 
a  neat  paper  frill  round  its  shin,  and  beside  this  was  a  round  of  spiced 
beef.  Between  these  rival  ends  ran  parallel  lines  of  side-dishes:  two  little 
ministers  of  jelly,  red  and  yellow;  a  shallow  dish  full  of  blocks  of  blanc- 
mange and  red  jam,  a  large  green  leaf-shaped  dish  with  a  stalk-shaped 
handle,  on  which  lay  bunches  of  purple  raisins  and  peeled  almonds,  a 
companion  dish  on  which  lay  a  solid  rectangle  of  Smyrna  figs,  a  dish 
of  custard  topped  with  grated  nutmeg,  a  small  bowl  full  of  chocolates 
and  sweets  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver  papers  and  a  glass  vase  in  which 
stood  some  tall  celery  stalks.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  there  stood,  as 
sentries  to  a  fruitstand  which  upheld  a  pyramid  of  oranges  and  Ameri- 
can apples,  two  squat  old-fashioned  decanters  of  cut  glass,  one  con- 
taining port  and  the  other  dark  sherry.  On  the  closed  square  piano  a 
pudding  in  a  huge  yellow  dish  lay  in  waiting  and  behind  it  were  three 
squads  of  bottles  of  stout  and  ale  and  minerals,  drawn  up  according 
to  the  colours  of  their  uniforms,  the  first  two  black,  with  brown  and 
red  labels,  the  third  and  smallest  squad  white,  with  transverse  green 
sashes. 

—  James  Joyce,  Dubliners.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  copyright,  1925, 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc. 

Early  that  morning,  looking  out  from  the  beach  over  the  Mazacuni, 
as  we  called  the  union  of  the  two  great  rivers,  there  was  wind,  yet  no 
wind,  as  the  sun  prepared  to  lift  above  the  horizon.  The  great  soft- 
walled  jungle  was  clear  and  distinct.  Every  reed  at  the  landing  had 
its  unbroken  counterpart  in  the  still  surface.  But  at  the  apex  of  the 
waters,  the  smoke  of  all  the  battles  in  the  world  had  gathered,  and  upon 
this  the  sun  slowly  concentrated  his  powers,  until  he  tore  apart  the 
cloak  of  mist,  turning  the  dark  surface,  first  to  oxidized,  and  then  to 
shining  quicksilver.  Instantaneously  the  same  shaft  of  light  touched  the 
tips  of  the  highest  trees,  and  as  if  in  response  to  a  poised  baton,  there 
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broke  forth  that  wonder  of  the  world  —  the  Zoroastrian  chorus  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  jungle  creatures. 

—  William  Beebe,  Edge  of  the  Jungle.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1939. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Exercise.  Make  a  list  of  the  details  you  would  include  in  a  description 
of  (a)  the  facade  of  the  library,  (b)  the  campus  walks  three  minutes 
after  a  recitation  has  begun,  (c)  a  campus  celebrity.  Justify  your 
inclusion  of  each  detail. 


VII.  Order  or  Arrangement  of  Details 

In  exposition  and  argument  one  idea  grows  out  of  another, 
and  their  relation  is  a  question  of  logic.  In  narration  events  are 
given  in  the  order  of  their  succession  in  time  or  the  order  of  cause 
and  effect.  In  all  these  there  is  progression.  In  description,  how- 
ever, the  effect  is  not  secured  by  progression  but  by  summation 
or  cumulation.  This  leaves  the  writer  free  to  arrange  the  details 
in  whatever  order  will  best  contribute  to  the  impression  he  wishes 
to  make. 

There  is,  however,  one  general  principle  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind:  details  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  reader 
will  not  have  to  reconstruct  an  image  already  formed.  This 
means  that  the  more  general  impression  should  be  given  first. 

The  Four  Orders 

Although  the  writer  has  almost  complete  freedom,  certain 
natural  orders  of  arrangement  are  commonly  employed. 

1 .  observation.  The  psychology  of  perception  has  shown  that 
usually  we  get  a  general  impression  of  an  object  as  a  whole  and 
then  discriminate  the  features  which  have  contributed  to  the 
total  effect.  As  the  writer  is  asking  his  readers  to  repeat  imagina- 
tively his  own  experiences,  it  is  not  only  natural  but  generally 
most  effective  to  follow  the  order  of  perception.  For  example: 

I  suppose  a  sailor  would  call  our  skipper  a  hard  case.  He  was  an 
elderly  man,  tall,  spare,  and  meagrely  bearded.  His  eyes  were  set  close 
into  a  knife-like  nose,  and  they  were  opaque  and  bright,  like  two  blue 
stones  under  a  forehead  which  narrowed  and  tightened  into  a  small 
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shiny  cranium.  There  were  tufts  of  grey  wool  above  his  temples.  No 
light  came  through  his  eyes  to  make  them  limpid,  except  when  he  was 
fondling  Tinker,  the  dog.  They  shone  from  the  surface,  giving  him  a 
look  of  peering  and  intent  suspicion.  The  skin  of  his  face,  neck  and 
hands,  now  worked  a  little  loose,  was  so  steeped  in  the  tincture  of 
sunshine  that  it  had  preserved  an  unctuous  child-like  quality. 

—  H.  M.  Tomlinson,  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
1920.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

2.  contiguity  or  arrangement  in  space.  This  is  frequently 
used  in  describing  landscapes  or  buildings  of  an  involved  struc- 
ture in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  some  plan  by  which  to  re- 
late the  details.  According  to  this  method  one  proceeds  from  the 
near  to  the  remote  or  from  the  remote  to  the  near,  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  or  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  describing  a  per- 
son it  would  be  obviously  mechanical  to  proceed  from  the  hair  to 
the  feet  or  vice  versa. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  order  of  contiguity  and  the 
order  of  observation  coincide,  as  in  Shakespeare's  description  of 
the  Dover  cliff: 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles;  halfway  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  —  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head: 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yond  tall,  anchoring  bark, 
Diminished  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight;  and  the  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  th'  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.  —  I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

3.  charted  order.  When  the  writer  wishes  to  give  a  pan- 
oramic impression  of  a  scene  which  cannot  be  observed  from  any 
natural  physical  point  of  view,  he  may  resort  to  the  device  of  pre- 
senting a  comparison,  according  to  which  the  details  may  be 
arranged.  Stevenson  compares  the  Bay  of  Monterey  to  a  fish- 
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hook,  Hugo  presents  a  capital  A  as  the  plan  of  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, Kipling  furnishes  the  plan  of  a  sham  battle  through  the  image 
of  an  outspread  fan.  Gibbon  begins  his  description  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  following  comparison: 

The  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  arm 
of  the  Bosphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period,  the  denomination 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  curve  which  it  describes  might  be  compared  to 
the  horn  of  a  stag,  or,  as  it  should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of 
an  ox.  The  epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the  riches  which  every 
wind  wafted  from  the  most  distant  countries  into  the  secure  and 
capacious  port  of  Constantinople. 

—  Edward  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  similar  device  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  following 
student's  theme: 

On  three  sides  of  the  city  is  the  river,  hemming  it  in  with  a  loop  like 
a  gigantic  horseshoe.  Abandoned  wharves  —  relics  of  the  days  of 
steam-boating  —  rot  along  the  water  front  in  the  curve  of  the  horseshoe; 
clustered  near  them  are  the  warehouses  and  factories  of  the  modern 
city.  From  this  industrial  district  two  boulevards  run  along  the  river, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  horseshoe.  The  inner  one  encloses  the  residence 
district  of  the  town. 

4.  climax.  The  impression  which  a  writer  wishes  to  give  is  not 
infrequently  best  achieved  when  he  departs  from  the  order  of 
observation  and  arranges  the  details  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance  in  contributing  to  the  effect.  This,  the  order  of  cli- 
max, is  especially  serviceable  when  the  author  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  single  subjective  effect.  The  following  passage  will 
illustrate: 

The  unreality  of  the  scene  which  met  his  eye  gave  Walton  Pringle 
a  feeling  that  he  was  either  dreaming  or  gazing  down  on  a  stage  set 
for  a  play:  only  sleep  or  the  theater  seemed  capable  of  a  picture  so 
filled  with  melodrama.  But  in  the  theater  one  was  never  at  once 
spectator  and  participant,  and  in  sleep  one  did  not  have  the  tangible 
physical  discomfort  which  he  felt.  He  drew  his  rainsoaked  body  closer 
against  the  cabin,  raising  himself  on  his  toes  so  that  he  might  get  a  better 
view  of  the  interior.  A  man  stood  hovering  over  a  table  lighted  by  an 
anaemic  candle,   and  through  his  fingers  dripped  a  slow  trickle  of 
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silver.  In  a  corner,  uncannily  outlined  by  a  steady  gleam  of  light,  was 
a  crucifix  nailed  to  the  wall  and  below  it  lay  a  couch  piled  with  dis- 
ordered bed  clothing.  On  the  floor,  midway  between  table  and  couch, 
was  sprawled  the  figure  of  a  man  —  arms  flung  wide,  his  black-bearded 
face  upturned  —  a  startling  inanimate  thing  that  made  Walton  Pringle 
turn  away  with  a  shudder.  The  man  at  the  table  undoubtedly  was  a 
thief.  Was  he  also  a  murderer? 

—  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  "The  Hands  of  the  Enemy."  Harper's  Magazine,  March, 
1925.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 

Means  of  Securing  Continuity 

Mere  arrangement  of  details  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
coherence  in  description  any  more  than  in  other  types  of  dis- 
course. It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  order;  the  reader  must  be 
made  aware  of  that  order.  To  ensure  this,  continuity  is  essential. 
The  means  of  securing  coherence  of  sentences,  which  were  set 
forth  in  the  chapter  on  the  paragraph,  are  applicable  here  as 
elsewhere. 

The  most  obvious  as  well  as  the  most  effective  means  of  secur- 
ing continuity  is  through  the  introduction  of  the  narrative  ele- 
ment. In  many  cases,  however,  this  is  undesirable,  in  others 
impossible.  The  impression  of  continuity  in  such  cases  may  be 
gained  by  selecting  details  of  action  and  movement.  In  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  landscape,  in  which  the  element  of 
progression  in  time  does  not  enter,  notice  how  the  writer  has 
concentrated  attention  on  the  details  of  action  and  in  the  first 
sentence  has  used  writhing  over,  nuzzled  up  in  presenting  static 
material : 

About  a  mile  farther,  on  a  road  I  had  never  travelled,  we  came  to 
an  orchard  of  starved  apple-trees  writhing  over  a  hillside  among  out- 
croppings  of  slate  that  nuzzled  up  through  the  snow  like  animals 
pushing  out  their  noses  to  breathe.  Beyond  the  orchard  lay  a  field  or 
two,  their  boundaries  lost  under  drifts;  and  above  the  fields,  huddled 
against  the  white  immensities  of  land  and  sky,  one  of  those  lonely  New 
England  farm-houses  that  make  the  landscape  lonelier. 

"That's  my  place,"  said  Frome,  with  a  sideway  jerk  of  the  lame 
elbow;  and  in  the  distress  and  oppression  of  the  scene  I  did  not  know 
what  to  answer.  The  snow  had  ceased,  and  a  flash  of  watery  sunlight 
exposed  the  house  on  the  slope  above  us  in  all  its  plaintive  ugliness. 
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The  black  wraith  of  a  deciduous  creeper  flapped  from  the  porch,  and 
the  thin  wooden  walls,  under  their  worn  coat  of  paint,  seemed  to  shiver 
in  the  wind  that  had  risen  with  the  snow. 

■ — Edith  Wharton,  Ethan  Frame.  New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   1911.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

A  more  subtle  method  of  gaining  continuity  is  the  knitting 
together  of  the  details  by  showing  their  effect  on  one  another. 
In  the  following  description  the  details  are  so  related  as  almost 
to  establish  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect: 

A  great  pile  of  living  embers  diffused  a  strong  and  ruddy  glow 
from  the  arched  chimney.  Before  this  straddled  Dom  Nicolas,  the 
Picardy  monk,  with  his  skirts  picked  up  and  his  fat  legs  bared  to  the 
comfortable  warmth.  His  dilated  shadow  cut  the  room  in  half;  and  the 
firelight  only  escaped  on  either  side  of  his  broad  person,  and  in  a  little 
pool  between  his  outspread  feet.  His  face  had  the  beery,  bruised  appear- 
ance of  the  continual  drinker's;  it  was  covered  with  a  network  of  con- 
gested veins,  purple  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  now  pale  violet, 
for  even  with  his  back  to  the  fire  the  cold  pinched  him  on  the  other  side. 
His  cowl  had  half  fallen  back,  and  made  a  strange  excrescence  on  either 
side  of  his  bull  neck.  So  he  straddled,  grumbling,  and  cut  the  room  in 
half  with  the  shadow  of  his  portly  frame. 

—  Stevenson,  "A  Lodging  for  the  Night,"  from  New  Arabian  Nights.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

VIII.  The  Subjective  Element 

Throughout  this  chapter,  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
fact  that  artistic  or  literary  description  is  the  presentation 
of  the  personal  impression  of  the  writer.  To  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  all  description  is  subjective  —  that  is,  personal.  The 
writer  can  never  escape  the  influence  of  his  own  mind.  He  may, 
however,  reduce  this  personal  element  to  a  minimum  by  sub- 
ordinating his  feelings  and  prejudices  and  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
external  facts.  If  he  is  thus  trying  to  be  impersonal,  he  is  using 
the  objective  method.  A  familiar  example  will  make  this  differ- 
ence apparent.  If  one  says,  "The  day  is  dark,  cold,  and  rainy," 
he  speaks  objectively  and  impersonally.  If  however  he  says, 
"The  day  is  dismal  and  depressing,"  he  presents  the  subjective 
and  personal. 
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Stevenson,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  this  objectivity;  he  does  not  use  one  word  to  indicate 
his  feeling  toward  Dom  Nicolas.  He  does  not  stand  between  the 
reader  and  the  picture  to  explain,  to  interpret,  or  to  tell  what 
his  feelings  are.  He  lets  the  facts,  as  he  sees  them,  speak  for  them- 
selves. But  no  one  can  doubt  what  sort  of  impression  Stevenson 
has  of  the  monk.  The  details  he  selects  all  bring  out  the  animal- 
like grossness  of  the  man.  Yet,  Stevenson  might  say,  this  is  what 
anyone  would  see. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  may  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously give  us  his  personal  impression,  infused  with  the  feeling 
or  emotion  with  which  he  views  the  object.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  objective  type  is  naturally  more  apparent  in 
an  extreme  case.  In  this  the  writer  may  desire  not  to  give  us  any 
direct  image  of  the  object  itself  but  to  impress  us  with  the  feeling 
it  has  aroused  in  him  and  thereby  to  stimulate  our  imaginations 
to  call  up  a  corresponding  image.  This  is  the  subjective  method. 
It  lays  emphasis  not  so  much  on  external  facts  as  on  the  reaction 
of  the  observer  to  those  facts. 

Degrees  of  Subjectivity 

In  order  to  bring  out  this  difference  in  method,  the  following 
types  of  subjective  description  are  arranged  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  personal  element  enters. 

1.    THE       DESCRIPTION    IN    WHICH    THE    CENTRAL    IMPRESSION    IS 

peculiar  to  the  observer,  because  of  either  a  mood  or  feeling 
of  the  moment  or  an  habitual  prejudice.  The  details  are  not  dis- 
torted or  exaggerated  but  those  which  do  not  bear  out  this  feeling 
are  ignored. 

Example 

The  house  was  bad  in  all  conscience,  but  it  might  have  passed  if  they 
had  only  let  it  alone.  This  saving  mercy  was  beyond  them;  they  had 
smothered  it  with  trumpery  ornament  and  scrap-book  art,  with  strange 
excrescences  and  bunchy  draperies,  with  gimcracks  that  might  have 
been  keepsakes  for  maid-servants  and  nondescript  conveniences  that 
might  have  been  prizes  for  the  blind.  They  had  gone  wildly  astray 
over  carpets  and  curtains;  they  had  an  infallible  instinct  for  disaster, 
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and  were  so  cruelly  doom-ridden  that  it  rendered  them  almost  tragic. 
Their  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Gereth  lowered  her  voice  to  mention, 
caused  her  face  to  burn,  and  each  of  the  new  friends  confided  to  the 
other  that  in  her  own  apartment  she  had  given  way  to  tears.  There 
was  in  the  elder  lady's  a  set  of  comic  watercolors,  a  family  joke  by  a 
family  genius,  and  in  the  younger's  a  souvenir  from  some  centennial  or 
other  Exhibition,  that  they  shudderingly  alluded  to.  The  house  was 
perversely  full  of  souvenirs  of  places  even  more  ugly  than  itself  and  of 
things  it  would  have  been  a  pious  duty  to  forget.  The  worst  horror 
was  the  acres  of  varnish,  something  advertised  and  smelly,  with  which 
everything  was  smeared;  it  was  Fleda  Vetch's  conviction  that  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  by  their  own  hands  and  hilariously  shoving  each  other,  was 
the  amusement  of  the  Brigstocks  on  rainy  days. 

—  Henry  James,  The  Spoils  of  Poynton.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1896. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

2.  atmospheric  description.  Often,  especially  in  fiction, 
description  is  made  use  of  not  to  give  any  definite  image,  but 
to  put  the  reader  in  a  mood  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
narrative.  Details  are  given  not  because  they  contribute  to  any 
impression  of  an  object  or  scene,  but  to  arouse  feelings  of  cheer- 
fulness, gloom,  mystery,  melancholy,  suspense,  or  foreboding. 
Such  description  is  commonly  called  "atmospheric."  Like  the 
stage  setting  in  a  play,  it  furnishes  a  background  which  heightens 
the  effect  of  the  action.  Dickens,  Hardy,  and  Conrad  are  the 
novelists  who  have  made  the  most  successful  use  of  atmospheric 
description. 

The  following  examples  are  characteristic: 

The  men  poled  in  the  shoaling  water.  The  creek  broadened,  opening 
out  into  a  wide  sweep  of  a  stagnant  lagoon.  The  forests  receded  from 
the  marshy  bank,  leaving  a  level  strip  of  bright  green,  reedy  grass  to 
frame  the  reflected  blueness  of  the  sky.  A  fleecy  pink  cloud  drifted  high 
above,  trailing  the  delicate  colouring  of  its  image  under  the  floating 
leaves  and  the  silvery  blossoms  of  the  lotus.  A  little  house,  perched  on 
high  piles,  appeared  black  in  the  distance.  Near  it,  two  tall  nibong 
palms,  that  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  the  forests  in  the  background, 
leaned  slightly  over  the  ragged  roof,  with  a  suggestion  of  sad  tenderness 
and  care  in  the  droop  of  their  leafy  and  soaring  heads. 

—  Joseph  Conrad,  "The  Lagoon,"  from  Tales  of  Unrest.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  1898.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Conrad  estate. 
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The  picture  he  looked  at  was  a  long  one,  with  houses  crowded  upon 
a  hill;  in  one  corner  a  boy  was  holding  a  large  map  of  the  town;  in 
another  was  a  classical  figure  representing  the  river  Tagus;  and  in  the 
sky  was  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels.  It  was  a  landscape  alien  to  all 
Philip's  notions,  for  he  had  lived  in  circles  that  worshipped  exact 
realism  and  yet  here  again,  strangely  to  himself,  he  felt  a  reality  greater 
than  any  achieved  by  the  masters  in  whose  steps  humbly  he  had 
sought  to  walk.  He  heard  Athelny  say  that  the  representation  was  so 
precise  that  when  the  citizens  of  Toledo  came  to  look  at  the  picture 
they  recognized  their  houses.  The  painter  had  painted  exactly  what  he 
saw,  but  he  had  seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit.  There  was  something 
unearthly  in  that  city  of  pale  gray.  It  was  a  city  of  the  soul  seen  by  a  wan 
light  that  was  neither  that  of  night  nor  day.  It  stood  on  a  green  hill, 
but  of  a  green  not  of  this  world,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  massive 
walls  and  bastions  to  be  stormed  by  no  machines  or  engines  of  man's 
invention,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,  by  contrite  sighs  and  by  morti- 
fications of  the  flesh.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  God.  Those  gray  houses  were 
made  of  no  stone  known  to  masons,  there  was  something  terrifying  in 
their  aspect,  and  you  did  not  know  when  men  might  live  in  them.  You 
might  walk  through  the  streets  and  be  unamazed  to  find  them  all 
deserted,  and  yet  not  empty;  for  you  felt  a  presence  invisible  and  yet 
manifest  to  every  inner  sense.  It  was  a  mystical  city  in  which  the 
imagination  faltered  like  one  who  steps  out  of  the  light  into  darkness; 
the  soul  walked  naked  to  and  fro,  knowing  the  unknowable,  and 
conscious  strangely  of  experience,  intimate  but  inexpressible,  of  the 
absolute.  And  without  surprise,  in  that  blue  sky,  real  with  a  reality  that 
not  the  eye  but  the  soul  confesses,  with  its  rack  of  light  clouds  driven  by 
strange  breezes,  like  the  cries  and  the  sighs  of  lost  souls,  you  saw  the 
Blessed  Virgin  with  a  gown  of  red  and  a  cloak  of  blue  surrounded  by 
winged  angels.  Philip  felt  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  would  have 
seen  the  apparition  without  astonishment,  reverent  and  thankful,  and 
have  gone  their  ways. 

—  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Of  Human  Bondage.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  1915.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

3.    DESCRIPTION   BY  EFFECT  UPON   THE   BEHOLDER.    In   this   type 

practically  no  details  are  given:  attention  is  centered  on  the 
effect  that  the  object  makes  upon  the  beholder.  In  the  following 
description  from  Stevenson,  the  only  details  we  have  about  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Hyde  are  that  he  was  "a  little  man"  "stump- 
ing along."  The  image  we  have  of  him  —  and  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  could  possibly  be  gained  from  the  most  minute 
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details  of  his  appearance  —  is  derived  from  the  effect  made  upon 
the  writer,  the  child's  family,  and  the  doctor. 

I  was  coming  home  from  some  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  about 
three  o'clock  of  a  black  winter  morning,  and  my  way  lay  through  a 
part  of  town  where  there  was  literally  nothing  to  be  seen  but  lamps. 
Street  after  street,  and  all  the  folks  asleep  —  street  after  street,  all 
lighted  up  as  if  for  a  procession  and  all  as  empty  as  a  church  —  till 
at  last  I  got  into  that  state  of  mind  when  a  man  listens  and  listens  and 
begins  to  long  for  the  sight  of  a  policeman.  All  at  once,  I  saw  two 
figures:  one  a  little  man  who  was  stumping  along  eastward  at  a  good 
walk,  and  the  other  a  girl  of  maybe  eight  or  ten  who  was  running  as 
hard  as  she  was  able  down  a  cross  street.  Well,  sir,  the  two  ran  into  one 
another  naturally  enough  at  the  corner;  and  then  came  the  horrible 
part  of  the  thing;  for  the  man  trampled  calmly  over  the  child's  body  and 
left  her  screaming  on  the  ground.  It  sounds  nothing  to  hear,  but  it  was 
hellish  to  see.  It  wasn't  like  a  man;  it  was  like  some  damned  Juggernaut. 
I  gave  a  view  halloa,  took  to  my  heels,  collared  my  gentleman,  and 
brought  him  back  to  where  there  was  already  quite  a  group  about  the 
screaming  child.  He  was  perfectly  cool  and  made  no  resistance,  but 
gave  me  one  look,  so  ugly  that  it  brought  out  the  sweat  on  me  like 
running.  The  people  who  had  turned  out  were  the  girl's  own  family; 
and  pretty  soon,  the  doctor,  for  whom  she  had  been  sent,  put  in  an 
appearance.  Well,  the  child  was  not  much  the  worse,  more  frightened, 
according  to  the  Sawbones;  and  there  you  might  have  supposed  would 
be  an  end  to  it.  But  there  was  one  curious  circumstance.  I  had  taken 
a  loathing  to  my  gentleman  at  first  sight.  So  had  the  child's  family, 
which  was  only  natural.  But  the  doctor's  case  was  what  struck  me.  He 
was  the  usual  cut-and-dry  apothecary,  of  no  particular  age  and  color, 
with  a  strong  Edinburgh  accent,  and  about  as  emotional  as  a  bagpipe. 
Well,  sir,  he  was  like  the  rest  of  us;  every  time  he  looked  at  my  prisoner 
I  saw  that  Sawbones  turn  sick  and  white  with  the  desire  to  kill  him. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  from  The  Merry  Men  and 
Other  Tales  and  Fables.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1919.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publisher. 

Although  W.  Somerset  Maugham  states  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  following  paragraph  that  he  will  not  describe  the  pictures, 
he  proceeds  to  do  so  by  their  effect. 

I  will  not  describe  the  pictures  that  Strickland  showed  me.  Descrip- 
tions of  pictures  are  always  dull,  and  these,  besides,  are  familiar  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  such  things.  Now  that  his  influence  has  so  enor- 
mously affected  modern  painting,  now  that  others  have  charted  the 
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country  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  explore,  Strickland's  pictures, 
seen  for  the  first  time,  would  find  the  mind  more  prepared  for  them; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort. 
First  of  all  I  was  taken  aback  by  what  seemed  to  me  the  clumsiness  of 
his  technique.  Accustomed  to  the  drawing  of  the  old  masters,  and  con- 
vinced that  Ingres  was  the  greatest  draughtsman  of  recent  times,  I 
thought  that  Strickland  drew  very  badly.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  sim- 
plification at  which  he  aimed.  I  remember  a  still-life  of  oranges  on  a 
plate,  and  I  was  bothered  because  the  plate  was  not  round  and  the 
oranges  were  lopsided.  The  portraits  were  a  little  larger  than  life-size, 
and  this  gave  them  an  ungainly  look.  To  my  eyes  the  faces  looked  like 
caricatures.  They  were  painted  in  a  way  that  was  entirely  new  to  me. 
The  landscapes  puzzled  me  even  more.  There  were  two  or  three  pic- 
tures of  the  forest  at  Fontainebleau  and  several  streets  in  Paris:  my  first 
feeling  was  that  they  might  have  been  painted  by  a  drunken  cab- 
driver.  I  was  perfectly  bewildered.  The  colour  seemed  to  me  extraor- 
dinarily crude.  It  passed  through  my  mind  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
stupendous,  incomprehensible  farce.  Now  that  I  look  back  I  am  more 
than  ever  impressed  by  Stroeve's  acuteness.  He  saw  from  the  first  that 
here  was  a  revolution  in  art,  and  he  recognised  in  its  beginnings  the 
genius  which  now  all  the  world  allows. 

—  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  The  Moon  and  Sixpence.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  1919.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  illustrations  which  have  been  given  show  that  the  subjec- 
tive method  is  highly  effective  in  the  hands  of  skilled  writers. 
To  the  beginner,  however,  it  presents  often  merely  a  temptation 
to  avoid  the  labor  of  observation  and  analysis.  To  say  "It  was  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion"  is  not  to  describe  subjectively 
but  merely  to  admit  one's  own  impotence  as  a  descriptive  writer. 
No  one  would  seriously  challenge  the  ability  of  the  writers  quoted 
above  to  give  purely  objective  descriptions  had  they  desired  to 
do  so.  But  one  may  question  the  fundamental  image  of  a  writer 
who  without  giving  supporting  details  uses  such  vague  generaliza- 
tions as,  "She  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic  creatures  I  have  ever 
seen,"  "It  was  an  impressive  spectacle,"  "A  most  odious  crea- 
ture." A  person  may  be  pathetic  in  many  different  ways:  the 
half-clad,  the  obviously  over-dressed;  the  ill-nourished  anemic 
individual;  the  one  who  suffers  from  elephantiasis;  the  one  who 
gives  way  hysterically  to  grief;   the  one  who  with  trembling 
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lip   and   wide-opened   eyes  restrains   his   emotions;  —  each   in 
his  turn  arouses  our  pity.1 

One  should  not  attempt  to  find  refuge  from  his  own  igno- 
rance or  to  conceal  his  laziness  by  resorting  to  the  subjective 
method.  Any  attempt  to  present  one's  feelings  unless  these 
are  based  on  very  definite  concrete  experiences  must  necessarily 
be  vague  and  indefinite.  The  result,  as  in  the  following  example, 
is  such  obscure  generalizations  that  they  evoke  no  definite  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

As  I  turned  again  to  my  book,  a  train  whistle  gave  forth  a  shrill 
and  unearthly  shriek  in  the  hollow  air  that  sent  shivers  through  me, 
that  had  I  been  Gray  would  have  set  me  to  writing  elegies  or  phi- 
losophizing about  the  cruel  world.  The  whistle  was  followed  by  the 
irregular  chug  that  only  trains  possess. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  in  regard  to  subjective  description 
will  be  avoided  if  one  fundamental  fact  is  borne  clearly  in  mind. 
Subjective  description  attempts  to  portray  some  external  object 
by  giving  its  effect  upon  the  beholder.  The  novelist  or  story 
writer  may  depict  for  us  the  fellings  of  a  character  which  are  in 
no  way  caused  by  or  dependent  upon  his  immediate  surround- 
ings. Any  feeling  or  emotion  may  be  as  objectively  portrayed  as 
a  building  or  a  landscape.  For  example: 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he  was  feeling, 
half  mechanically,  for  his  purse.  Suddenly  his  heart  stopped  beating;  a 
feeling  of  cold  scales  passed  up  the  back  of  his  legs,  and  a  cold  blow 
seemed  to  fall  upon  his  scalp.  He  stood  petrified  for  a  moment;  then 
he  felt  again  with  one  feverish  movement;  and  then  his  loss  burst  upon 
him,  and  he  was  covered  at  once  with  perspiration. 

—  Stevenson,  "A  Lodging  for  the  Night,"  from  New  Arabian  Nights.   New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Finch  lay  on  his  bed  all  day.  He  was  in  a  strange  state,  between 
sleeping  and  waking.  He  could  not  think  clearly,  and  his  head  hurt  him 
terribly.  He  felt  as  though  the  inside  of  it  had  become  solid,  while,  over 
the  surface,  sharp  pains  trickled  down  into  his  neck.  He  had  an  abom- 
inable taste  in  the  mouth.  He  had  a  light-headed,  feverish  feeling.  It 

1  Notice  how  Stevenson,  in  the  selection  on  pp.  438-439,  gives  details  from  which 
he  draws  the  generalization,  "/  never  in  my  life  saw  a  more  dreadful  looking  figure."" 
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was  impossible  for  him  to  arrange  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  hours  in 
proper  sequence.  He  had  never  been  so  confused,  so  hopeless,  in  his  life. 
All  the  muddle-headedness,  the  fear,  the  groping  of  his  years,  seemed 
to  have  harried  him,  jostled  him,  spiritually  disheveled,  to  this.  He 
was  an  outcast  in  his  own  home,  unspeakably  alone.  He  asked  himself 
the  old  question,  What  am  I?  He  examined  his  hand  as  it  lay  clenched 
on  the  quilt  beside  him.  What  was  it?  Why  had  it  been  formed?  Given 
those  strange  and  delicate  muscles  —  the  power  to  draw  music  from 
the  aching  heart  of  the  piano?  That  music  was  more  real  than  the  hand 
that  made  it.  The  hand  was  nothing,  the  body  was  nothing.  The  soul 
surely  less  than  the  grass.  He  lay  as  motionless  as  though  the  soul  had 
indeed  left  the  body. 

—  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1929. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  Pathetic  Fallacy 

If  the  writer  grasps  this  distinction  between  the  direct  portrayal 
of  a  state  of  mind  and  the  subjective  description  of  external  ob- 
jects, he  may  be  able  to  understand  that  use  of  the  subjective 
method  which  Ruskin  has  called  the  "pathetic  fallacy."  Ruskin 
says,  "All  violent  feelings  .  .  .  produce  in  us  a  falseness  in  all  our 
impressions  of  external  things  which  I  would  generally  character- 
ize as  the  'Pathetic  Fallacy.'  "  As  an  example,  he  cites  two  verses 
from  Alton  Locke: 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam  — 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam. 

"The  foam  is  not  cruel,  neither  does  it  crawl.  The  state  of  mind 
which  attributes  to  it  these  characters  of  a  living  creature  is  one 
in  which  the  reason  is  unhinged  by  grief. 


"Now  so  long  as  we  see  that  the  feeling  is  true,  we  pardon,  or 
are  even  pleased  by,  the  confessed  fallacy  of  sight  which  it  in- 
duces: We  are  pleased,  for  instance,  with  those  lines  of  Kingsley's 
above  quoted,  not  because  they  fallaciously  describe  foam,  but 
because  they  faithfully  describe  sorrow.  But  the  moment  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  becomes  cold,  that  moment  every  such  ex- 
pression becomes  untrue,  as  being  for  ever  untrue  in  the  external 
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tacts.  And  there  is  no  greater  baseness  in  literature  than  the  habit 
of  using  these  metaphorical  expressions  in  cold  blood.  An  inspired 
writer  in  full  impetuosity  of  passion  may  speak  wisely  and  truly 
of  'raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame' ;  but  it 
is  only  the  basest  writer  who  cannot  speak  of  the  sea  without 
talking  of  'raging  waves,'  'remorseless  floods,'  'ravenous  billows,' 
etc. ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  highest  power  in  a  writer  to 
check  all  such  habits  of  thought,  and  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  firmly 
on  the  pure  fact,  out  of  which  if  any  feeling  comes  to  him  or  his 
reader,  he  knows  it  to  be  a  true  one." 

The  principle,  laid  down  by  Ruskin,  that  "nothing  can  be 
good,  or  useful,  or  ultimately  pleasurable  which  is  untrue," 
is  fundamental.  The  writer  may  calmly,  objectively  portray 
for  us  the  feeling  of  anger,  for  example,  of  one  of  his  characters 
with  an  almost  scientific  precision,  without  any  reference  to 
the  altered  images  of  external  objects.  Or  he  may  choose  to 
represent  the  distorted  perceptions  which  the  anger  causes.  In 
either  case  we  demand  truth. 

The  abuse  of  the  subjective  method  at  the  hands  of  students 
comes  not  so  much  from  inaccuracy  in  the  presentation  of  feeling 
where  there  is  real  feeling  either  on  their  own  part  or  that  of  one 
of  their  characters,  as  from  the  assumption  of  it  for  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  "rhetorical"  effect.  As  Ruskin  says:  "Simply 
bad  writing  may  almost  always  ...  be  known  by  its  adoption 
of  these  fanciful  metaphorical  expressions,  as  a  sort  of  current 
coin.  .  .  ." 

IX.  Descriptive  Style 

The  general  principles  of  structure  and  of  style  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters  apply  as  well  to  the 
writing  of  description. 

Common  Faults 

There  are,  however,  certain  faults  characteristic  of  the  work 
of  the  inexperienced  writer  against  which  the  student  should  be 
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on  his  guard.  Avoidance  of  them  constitutes  at  least  a  negative 
virtue. 

1 .  EXPLANATORY  INTRODUCTIONS  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  IMAGE 

itself.  These  include: 

a.  The  explanation  as  to  how  you  happened  to  be  on  the  scene. 
The  reader  is  interested  mainly  in  the  picture,  not  in  an  account 
of  how  you  happened  to  get  it,  unless  that  is  necessary  for  the 
subjective  effect. 

At  what  point  should  the  following  description  begin? 

Last  summer  four  of  us  boys  set  out  to  travel  to  Yellowstone  Park 

by  auto.  We  were  riding  along  late  one  afternoon  between and 

looking  for  some  suitable  camping  place  for  the  night,  when 

suddenly  we  turned  a  sharp  curve  in  the  hilly  road,  and  looking  down 
from  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet  we  had  our  first  view  of  the 
"Father  of  Waters." 

b.  Announcement  of  your  intentions  to  describe.  Unless  you 
feel  that  the  reader  would  not  realize  the  fact  that  you  are  at- 
tempting to  describe  some  object  for  him  if  you  did  not  tell  him 
so,  do  not  begin  with  "The  scene  I  am  about  to  describe,"  "The 
person  I  have  in  mind." 

c.  Statements  preparing  the  reader  for  some  unusual  effect. 
Let  your  work  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Do  not  imitate  the 
magazine  editors  who  preface  stories  and  articles  with  state- 
ments concerning  their  extraordinary  merit.  Readers  prefer  to 
make  the  discovery  for  themselves.  Do  not  form  the  habit  of 
beginning  with  "One  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  .  .  .";  "One 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  .  .  ." 

2.  STATEMENTS    WHICH    INTRUDE    THE    WRITER    UNNECESSARILY 

between  the  reader  and  the  picture.  Similar  to  the  prelimi- 
nary announcement  that  you  are  about  to  describe  are  those 
expressions  that  call  attention  to  the  technical  phases  of  the  work: 
"from  this  point  of  view,"  "the  scene,"  "the  picture,"  or  such 
formulas  as  "one  sees,"  "could  be  seen,"  "could  be  heard," 
"met  the  eye."  These  are  not  only  unnecessarily  awkward  in 
themselves,  but  help  to  destroy  the  illusion  by  keeping  the  reader 
constantly  aware  of  the  technical  process  of  writing. 
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3.  the  catalogue  style.  The  recurrence  of  "he  is,"  "he 
had,"  etc.,  in  the  following  paragraph  is  an  indication  that  the 
writer  is  more  intent  on  conveying  information  than  in  making 
the  details  suggestive.  The  revision  shows  how  easily  this  defect 
may  be  avoided. 

Sarah  was  a  plain,  unattractive  sort  of  girl.  She  was  like  her  father. 
She  was  tall  and  thin.  She  was  of  a  sallow  complexion.  Her  hair  was 
an  indefinite  brown  and  her  eyes  a  dull  hazel.  She  was  a  disappointment 
to  her  mother,  who  had  hoped  .  .  . 

Revised 

Sarah  was  a  plain,  unattractive  girl.  Like  her  father,  she  was  tall 
and  thin,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  hair  of  an  indefinite  brown,  and 
eyes  of  dull  hazel.  She  was  a  disappointment  to  her  mother,  who  had 
hoped  .  .  . 

4.  apologetic  expressions.  "So  to  speak,"  "as  it  were," 
and  similar  phrases  are  only  an  indication  that  the  writer  realizes 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  expressions  they  qualify.  Calling  the  atten- 
tention  of  the  reader  to  it  merely  exaggerates  the  defect.  Similarly 
the  use  of  seems  is  a  device  by  which  the  timid  writer  —  the  writer 
without  the  courage  of  his  convictions  —  seeks  to  avoid  respon- 
sibility for  an  image  or  metaphor  which  his  perceptions  have 
evoked. 

Examples 

Into  the  dusky  horizon  faded  a  seemingly  miniature  tower  or  steeple 
in  the  small  village  to  the  north. 

A  keen  breath  of  wind  fell  cool  upon  my  face,  stirred  the  leaves  into 
a  kind  of  evening  melody,  and  set  the  birds  into  chirping  accompani- 
ment. 

Her  most  striking  characteristic  was  a  long  thin  neck  which  seemed 
to  be  accentuated  by  the  high-collared  black  blouses  which  she  ap- 
parently always  wore,  and  by  her  brown  hair  which  swept  high  off 
her  brow  into  a  steep  pompadour. 

To  her  right  sat  a  woman  with  a  red,  Irish-appearing  face. 

The  wind  rose;  the  black  clouds  which  had  been  massed  in  the  west 
now  drew  rapidly  over  the  sky,  and  with  a  shout  of  thunder,  so  to  speak, 
the  storm  was  upon  us. 
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Diction 

There  is  no  other  type  of  writing  in  which  style  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  felicity  in  the  use  of  words,  is  so  essential 
to  success  as  in  description.  The  writer  must  know  not  only  the 
meaning  of  a  word  but  also  its  suggestion;  he  must  have  more 
than  a  "dictionary  knowledge"  of  the  words  he  uses.  He  must 
know  words  as  he  knows  people,  by  having  lived  with  them. 

1.  familiar  words.  It  is  not  enough  that  words  should  be 
concrete  and  specific;  they  must  stimulate  the  imagination  so 
that  the  reader  will  share  the  experience  of  the  writer.  This 
is  largely  dependent  on  their  power  to  recall  familiar  sense  im- 
pressions. The  ability  of  simple  words  to  do  this  is  well  illustrated 
in  Browning's  "Meeting  at  Night": 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  quench  its  speed  i'  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch, 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  thro'  its  joys  and  fears, 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each! 

2.  division  of  labor.  The  tendency  of  the  beginner  in  descrip- 
tion is  to  make  the  adjective  bear  the  entire  burden  of  carrying 
the  image.  No  matter  how  skilfully  used,  the  adjective  cannot 
do  its  own  work  and  that  of  other  parts  of  speech,  particularly 
the  noun,  the  verb,  and  the  adverb.  Moreover,  reliance  upon 
the  adjective  alone  often  results  in  an  ineffective  piling  up  of 
adjectives  to  express  what  can  be  conveyed  more  effectively  by 
some  other  part  of  speech. 

The  writer  of  the  following  has  failed  to  realize  that  nouns, 
verbs,  adverbs,  should  all  play  a  part: 
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She  wore  her  sleek,  shining  brown  hair  high,  with  three  old-fashioned 
combs  in  it,  a  style  which  was  becoming  to  her  round,  pleasant  face, 
with  its  several  smooth  chins,  its  short,  stubby,  practical-looking  nose, 
and  its  delightful,  twinkling,  mocking,  happy  brown  eyes  gleaming 
behind  her  small,  gold-rimmed,  heavy-lensed  spectacles. 

The  noun,  because  it  is  the  part  of  speech  which  names  the 
object,  offers  scarcely  less  opportunity  than  the  adjective  for 
definite  impression  in  a  single  word.  In  the  following  passages, 
note  the  specific  character  of  the  nouns  and  their  suggestive 
power  independent  of  modifiers: 

The  poet  was  a  rag  of  a  man,  dark,  little,  and  lean,  with  hollow 
cheeks  and  thin  black  locks. 

About  the  first  there  clung  some  flavor  of  good  birth  and  training. 

—  Stevenson,  "A  Lodging  for  the  Night." 

Town  was  winter  confinement,  school,  rule,  discipline;  straight, 
gloomy  streets,  piled  with  six  feet  of  snow  in  the  middle;  frosts  that 
made  the  snow  sing  under  wheels  or  runners;  thaws  when  the  streets 
became  dangerous  to  cross;  society  of  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  who 
expected  children  to  behave  themselves,  and  who  were  not  always 
gratified;  above  all  else,  winter  represented  the  desire  to  escape  and  go 
free. 

—  Henry  Adams.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1918.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  only  motion  is  the  trembling  of  the  mottled  shadows  on  the 
pale  walks  and  on  the  ground,  or  perhaps  a  momentary  shiver  in  the 
thick  clinging  vines. 

The  adverb  is  also  overlooked.  The  dominant  tone  of  the 
following  passage  from  TurgeniefF  is  given  almost  wholly  by 
the  adverbs: 

He  used  to  sit  in  the  corner  with  his  "Emblems"  —  and  sit  .  .  .  and 
sit  .  .  .  while  the  low-ceiled  room  smelled  of  geraniums,  a  solitary 
tallow  candle  burned  dimly,  a  cricket  chirped  monotonously  as  though 
it  were  bored,  the  little  clock  ticked  hastily  on  the  wall,  a  mouse 
stealthily  scratched  and  gnawed  behind  the  wall-hangings,  and  the 
three  old  maids,  like  the  Parcae,  moved  their  knitting  needles  silently 
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and  swiftly  to  and  fro,  the  shadows  cast  by  their  hands  now  flitted,  again 
quivered  strangely  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  strange  thoughts,  also 
half-dark,  swarmed  in  the  child's  head. 

—  Ivan  S.  Turgenieff,  A  Nobleman's  Nest,  translated  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  London: 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Company,  1905.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Comparisons,  Figures  of  Speech 

Effective  description  is  dependent  on  more  than  the  precise  use 
of  single  words,  important  as  that  may  be.  The  success  of  descrip- 
tion is  determined  by  its  power  to  recall  experiences  to  the  mem- 
ory or  to  combine  existing  images  to  give  a  new  imaginative 
experience.  The  writer  is  able  to  present  the  unknown,  the  un- 
familiar, to  his  readers  only  in  terms  of  the  familiar.  It  is  this 
fact  which  explains  the  necessity  of  comparison  and  the  effective- 
ness of  figures  of  speech  based  on  resemblance. 

Association  is  an  important  part  of  the  actual  process  of  per- 
ception. We  constantly  find  ourselves  when  some  unique  impres- 
sion has  been  made  on  our  senses  troubled  by  a  half-caught  re- 
semblance to  some  other  experience,  and  it  is  only  when  we  have 
discovered  this  resemblance  that  the  perception  seems  to  be 
satisfactory,  complete.  What  we  do  naturally  in  our  own  observa- 
tion, we  ask  the  reader  to  repeat  in  imagination. 

The  trees  [sequoias]  grow  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter. 
Do  you  know  what  that  means?  Get  up  from  your  chair  and  pace  off  the 
room  you  are  in.  If  it  is  a  very  big  room,  its  largest  dimension  would  just 
about  contain  one  of  the  bigger  trunks.  Try  to  imagine  a  tree  like  that. 

—  S.  E.  White,  The  Mountains.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1904. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

I  was  sitting  all  alone,  wishing  I  knew  more  of  the  members,  and 
suddenly  he  came,  a  great  rolling  front  of  chins  and  abdomina,  towards 
me.  .  .  . 

—  H.  G.  Wells,  "The  Truth  about  Pyecraft,"  from  Twelve  Stories  and  a  Dream. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1941.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Our  sitting  room  was  filled  with  enormous  uncomfortable  chairs  of 
a  kind  that  a  hippopotamus  might  choose  for  his  bachelor  quarters. 

—  C.  S.  Brooks,  Thread  of  English  Road.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1924.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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A  mention  of  it  was  enough  to  tauten  the  lines  about  his  lips,  and 
his  face  would  become  flat  like  water  swept  by  a  shifting  wind,  filled 
with  new  wrinkles  and  forbidding  further  speech. 

—  John  P.  Marquand,  "Obligations."  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  July  5,  1930.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

To  run  down  the  Thames  is  to  run  one's  hand  over  the  pages  in  the 
book  of  England  from  end  to  end. 

—  H.  G.  Wells,  Tono-Bungay.  New  York:  Dufheld  and  Company,  1908.  Reprinted 
by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

...  it  was  the  careless  powerful  look  he  had,  in  spite  of  a  lameness 
checking  each  step  like  the  jerk  of  a  chain. 

—  Edith  Wharton,  Ethan  Frome.   New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1911.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Sensitive  as  he  was  to  voices,  he  saw  it  as  a  bland,  blue  ribbon  rolled 
out  among  broken  counters  of  color,  and  listened  to  its  sound  before 
he  listened  to  what  it  said. 

—  A.  D.  Sedgwick,  Adrienne  Toner.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1922.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Gibraltar  on  a  spring  day,  all  in  pastel  shades,  like  the  back-drop 
for  a  musical  comedy. 

—  H.  L.  Mencken,  Prejudices,  4th  Series.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1924.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

.  .  .  but  a  llama  (a  lady  with  a  long  neck  and  sweet  shallow  eyes, 
burdened  down  by  a  fur  cape  too  heavy  for  her  and  picking  her  way 
delicately  down  an  interminable  staircase)  came  over  and  offered  her 
a  velvet  cleft  nose  to  stroke. 

—  Thornton  Wilder,  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  New  York:  A.  and  C.  Boni,  1927. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Almost  from  the  first  moment  of  my  march,  a  faint  large  noise,  like 
a  distant  surf,  had  filled  my  ears.  Sometimes  I  was  tempted  to  think  it 
the  voice  of  a  neighbouring  waterfall,  and  sometimes  a  subjective 
result  of  the  utter  stillness  of  the  hill.  But  as  I  continued  to  advance,  the 
noise  increased  and  became  like  the  hissing  of  an  enormous  tea-urn,  and 
at  the  same  time  breaths  of  cool  air  began  to  reach  me  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  summit.  At  length  I  understood.  It  was  blowing  stiffly  from 
the  south  upon  the  other  slope  of  the  Lozere,  and  every  step  that  I 
took  was  drawing  nearer  to  the  wind. 

• —  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,   Travels  with  a  Donkey.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1 905.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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It  is  obvious  that  when  comparisons  are  presented  to  make 
the  image  more  vivid,  they  should  recall  actual  experiences  to 
the  reader.  Otherwise  the  result,  as  in  the  following  examples, 
is  mere  vagueness  or  confusion.  Turgenieff  says:  "The  large  glit- 
tering drops  showered  down  swiftly  with  a  certain  sharp  sound 
like  diamonds";  Hearn:  "Under  the  roof  of  our  hotel  I  hear  a 
continuous  dripping  sound;  the  drops  fall  heavily,  like  bodies  of 
clumsy  insects." 

The  comparison  in  which  there  is  no  straining  after  the  un- 
usual, which  seems  the  simplest  and  most  natural,  is  the  most 
effective. 

A  fragrant  mist  lay  like  a  soft  veil  over  the  park. 

—  Turgenieff. 

Her  face  looked  strange,  as  if  she  wanted  to  cry  and  had  forgetten 
how. 

—  John  Galsworthy,  "Swan  Song,"  from  A  Modern  Comedy.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  stars  were  extinguished  like  the  street  lamps  of  a  human  city. 

Here  and  there,  near  the  glistening  blackness  of  the  water,  a  twisted 
root  of  some  tall  tree  showed  against  the  tracery  of  small  ferns,  black 
and  dull,  writhing  and  motionless,  like  an  arrested  snake. 

—  Joseph  Conrad,  "The  Lagoon,"  from  Tales  of  Unrest.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  1898.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

No  extended  illustration  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
figures  of  speech  are  a  most  effective  means  of  gaining  vividness. 
They  are  inherently  concrete  and  pictorial.  Unlike  the  direct 
comparison  of  objects  similar  in  kind,  they  cannot  be  deliberately 
sought  out.  The  ineffective,  the  weak,  the  bad  figure  generally 
results  from  an  attempt  to  make  a  figure  of  speech.  The  impossibility 
of  doing  so  springs  from  the  essential  nature  of  figurative  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  an  artifice  of  style  but  is  the  spontaneous  result  of 
emotion  and  heightened  feeling. 

To  secure  unforced,  natural  figures  one  must  work  indirectly 
rather  than  directly.  However  industriously  one  may  seek  for 
resemblances  on  which  to  base  figures,  the  heightened  feeling 
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which  is  the  genesis  of  all  true  figures  does  not  spring  from  the 
discovery  of  a  resemblance,  unusual  though  it  may  be.  The 
process  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  feeling  is  the  cause,  the  figure 
the  result.  Emotion  leads  to  a  heightening,  or  rather  a  broaden- 
ing, of  the  associative  process  so  that  a  resemblance  ordinarily 
not  noted  is  brought  to  mind. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  by  which  this  highest  quality  of 
descriptive  style  can  be  attained  is  through  a  closer,  more 
sympathetic  study  of  the  object.  A  sentence  from  Ruskin,  quoted 
earlier,  will  bear  repetition  here.  The  writer  "should  keep  his 
eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  pure  fact,  out  of  which  if  any  feeling  comes 
to  him  or  his  reader,  he  knows  it  will  be  a  true  one." 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  weak  and  often  ludicrous  result 
of  attempting  to  manufacture  figures: 

The  stagnant  air  struck  us,  overwhelmed,  crushed,  and  at  the  same 
time  smothered  and  bit  like  an  angry  animal  till  we  clutched  our 
throats  to  tear  away  the  enemy. 

Although  the  writer  may  not  be  able  to  create  fresh  suggestive 
figures,  there  is  a  negative  virtue  within  the  reach  of  all  that  he 
would  do  well  to  acquire.  That  is  the  avoidance  of  the  hackneyed, 
the  conventional,  the  trite,  whether  in  figurative  or  semifigurative 
expression.  The  figure  is  shortlived;  it  loses  its  figurative  signifi- 
cance with  use  and  ultimately  acquires  a  literal  meaning.  "All 
language  is  poetry."  1  The  expression  which  is  in  the  half-way 
stage  from  figurative  to  literal  is  singularly  inefficient.  It  has  lost 
its  image-making  power  and  has  not  acquired  a  precise  meaning 
with  definite  suggestion.  Most  slang  expressions  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  following  list  selected  from  the  themes  of  students  will 
be  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  to  avoid: 

Her  saucy  eyes  were  bright  as  stars;  her  teeth  were  like  small  pearls; 
and  T  loved  to  look  at  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 

The  twinkling  brown  eyes  were  beginning  to  dim  and  fade,  but  a 
lovelight  that  outshone  the  brightest  star  was  in  them  for  her  boy. 

1J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1901),  Chap.  II. 
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As  the  darkness  increases,  the  stars  become  vivid  and  soon  the  sky 
is  an  expanse  of  twinkling,  sparkling  diamonds. 

A  thousand  sun-polished  diamonds  scintillated  at  my  feet  and 
Stretched  away  in  a  great  immutable  blanket  of  snow. 

In  the  empty  house,  silence  reigned  supreme. 

At  my  feet,  the  modest  violets  shyly  hung  their  heads. 

Around  the  little  cabin,  the  tall  pines  stood  like  sentinels. 

Far  below  us  was  the  village,  nestled  snugly  in  the  arms  of  Old 
Baldy. 

Other  trite  personifications  which  are  too  frequently  employed 
in  a  vain  attempt  at  distinction  may  here  be  listed  rather  than 
exemplified.  Nature,  Old  Sol,  Zephyr,  Spring,  Summer,  Jack 
Frost,  Lady  Nicotine  —  one  may  mention  these  at  random  and 
know  that  the  discerning  student  will  be  able  to  add  many  more 
to  the  list. 


X.  Special  Methods  of  Description 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  discussing  the  general  principles 
of  description  which  apply  to  all  kinds  of  descriptive  writing. 
Attention  should  be  called,  however,  to  certain  special  methods 
and  particularly  to  modifications  of  descriptive  technique  that 
are  to  be  found  in  description  which  is  subsidiary  to  narration. 

Caricature  and  Impressionism 

Two  special  methods  that  are  much  in  vogue  among  present- 
day  writers  are  caricature  and  impressionism.  Caricature  is 
analogous  to  the  cartoon  in  drawing.  It  consists  in  selecting  the 
most  striking  features  of  appearance  or  character  and  exaggerat- 
ing or  distorting  them  for  humorous  or  satiric  effect.  Dickens, 
who  constantly  makes  use  of  this  method,  chooses  one  trait  of  an 
individual  and  so  emphasizes  it  that  many  of  his  characters  have 
become  symbolic  of  virtues  or  vices.  Micawber,  Squeers,  Fagin, 
Scrooge,  Uriah  Heep,  Pickwick  —  these  names  have  almost 
become  common  nouns.  Contemporary  writers  use  caricature 
largely  for  humorous  effect.  The  following  will  illustrate: 
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.  .  .  She  was  fifty  if  she  was  a  day,  but  very,  very  blonde;  laboratory 
stuff,  of  course.  You'd  of  called  her  a  superblonde,  I  guess.  And  haggard 
and  wrinkled  in  the  face;  but  she  took  good  care  of  that,  too  —  artist's 
materials. 

You  know  old  Pete  —  that  Indian  you  see  cutting  up  wood  back 
on  the  place.  Pete  took  a  long  look  at  her  and  named  her  the  Painted 
Desert.  You  always  hear  say  an  Indian  hasn't  got  any  sense  of  humour. 
I  don't  know;  Pete  was  sure  being  either  a  humourist  or  a  poet.  .  .  . 

—  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  Somewhere  in  Red  Gap.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company,  1916.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Miss  PlimsolPs  nose  was  sharp  and  pointed  like  that  of  Voltaire. 
It  was  also  extremely  sensitive  to  cold.  When  the  thermometer  fell 
below  60°  it  turned  scarlet;  below  50°  it  assumed  a  blue  tinge  with  a 
little  white  morbid  circle  at  the  end;  and  at  40°  it  became  sniffly  and 
bore  a  permanent  though  precarious  drop  below  its  pointed  tip.  I 
remember  with  what  interest  I  watched  that  drop  as  we  drove  from 
the  station  at  Sofia.  My  parents  went  in  front  in  the  first  carriage  and 
Miss  Plimsoll  and  I  followed  in  the  brougham.  The  night  was  cold  and 
we  drove  along  an  endless  wind-swept  boulevard  punctuated  by  street 
lamps.  With  the  approach  of  each  successive  lamp  Miss  PlimsolPs 
pinched  little  face  beside  me  would  first  be  illuminated  frontways,  and 
then,  as  we  came  opposite  the  lamp,  spring  into  a  sharp  little  silhouette, 
at  the  point  of  which  the  drop  flashed  and  trembled  like  a  diamond. 
Then  darkness  again  sweeping  up  from  behind  the  brougham,  and  the 
excitement  of  seeing  whether,  when  the  next  lamp  came,  the  drop  would 
still  be  there.  Throughout  that  winter,  that  steely  Bulgarian  winter,  I 
was  persistently  irritated  by  the  fluid  nature  of  Miss  PlimsolPs  nose. 
Yet  such  is  the  force  of  habituation  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  say 
(as  she  so  often  and  so  sharply  said  to  me),  "Miss  Plimsoll,  blow  your 
nose."  My  lessons  suffered  seriously  from  my  dread  lest  at  any  moment 
my  copybook  would  be  sullied  by  a  splash.  The  thing  got  increasingly 
on  my  nerves.  And  yet  I  said  nothing.  Oh,  those  secret  and  distracting 
worries  which  gnaw  at  children's  hearts ! 

—  Harold  Nicolson,  Some  People.  London:  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1928. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 

Seated  before  the  fountain  with  her  back  toward  them  while  she 
was  milking  a  goat,  was  the  largest  woman  in  Italy.  She  had  flaming 
hair,  and  from  where  they  were  standing  her  figure  appeared  to  be 
that  of  a  huge  pear  with  a  ripe  cherry  on  top  of  the  pear.  A  small  keg 
under  her  seemed  to  provide  ridiculous  support,  and  for  every  quiver 
of  her  frame  as  she  milked,  the  goat  bobbed  its  tufted  tail.  Anthony 
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laughed  till  he  had  to  clutch  at  his  cape  to  keep  it  from  falling  off.  At 
this  sound  the  pear  rose  from  the  bucket,  and  pivoting  on  what  ap- 
peared to  be  two  mast  stumps  ending  in  dumplings,  took  hold  of  a 
green  petticoat  and  quivered  a  curtsy  to  Mr.  Bonnyfeather. 


The  face  of  the  woman  of  a  fine  olive  complexion  beamed  broadly 
upon  the  small  figure  before  her. 

"Benvenuto,  signore,"  she  said.  "I  shall  attend  to  your  clothes,  sir, 
as  soon  as  I  milk.  Saints!  The  goat  has  gone!" 

She  started  after  the  animal  much  in  the  manner  of  a  mountain 
pursuing  a  flea,  but  holding  up  her  skirt.  The  goat  had  taken  refuge 
in  some  defunct  garden-beds,  the  graceful  stone  outlines  of  which  on 
either  side  of  the  court  now  enclosed  nothing  but  heaps  of  rubbish. 
As  the  mountain  approached,  the  flea  merely  hopped  away  and  the 
process  repeated  itself.  Finally  it  shifted  to  the  other  flower-bed. 

—  Hervey  Allen,  Anthony  Adverse.  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1933.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publisher. 

Impressionism  in  writing  borrows  its  name  and  its  methods 
from  a  school  of  French  painters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  artist  to 
reproduce  without  interpretation  the  sense  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  outward  objects.  To  carry  out  their  theory  they 
developed  a  new  technique.  They  did  not  blend  colors  but  used 
only  primary  colors  laid  side  by  side  so  that  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder should  blend  them  and  get  the  proper  effect.  Their  paint- 
ings when  looked  at  from  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  resemble  nothing 
else  so  much  as  an  artist's  palette ;  they  seem  mere  daubs  of  color. 
But  viewed  from  the  proper  perspective,  they  are  masterful, 
especially  in  the  handling  of  color.  In  writing,  impressionists 
present  details  in  the  same  apparently  elementary  way  that 
the  painters  used  color.  No  detail  has  any  significance  in  itself; 
it  is  only  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  others  that  it  has 
meaning.  It  is  the  impression  of  the  whole  which  counts. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  method  to  handle  successfully. 
Too  often  the  result  seems  a  mere  jumble  of  details  without 
meaning  or  significance.  The  following  examples  illustrate  its 
successful  use. 
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!'  ...  At  such  moments  one  realises  one's  own  identity  as  something 
physically  detached.  I  saw  myself  sitting  there,  my  rather  scrubby 
dinner-jacket,  my  rather  wispy  black  tie,  those  two  inadequate  studs, 
that  pink  and  bumptious  face,  that  curly  hair  and  nose:  that  voice  of 
mine  —  surely  there  was  something  very  unlike  me  about  my  voice? 

—  Harold  Nicolson,  Some  People.  London:  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1928. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 

The  possessions  of  Christopher  Alexander  Pellett  were  these:  his 
name,  which  he  was  always  careful  to  retain  intact;  a  suit  of  ducks,  no 
longer  intact,  in  which  he  lived  and  slept;  a  continuous  thirst  for  liquor, 
and  a  set  of  red  whiskers. 

—  John  Russell,  "The  Price  of  the  Head,"  from  Where  the  Pavement  Ends.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1921.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  and  special 
arrangement  with  the  publisher. 

The  sun's  moved  to  Jersey,  the  sun's  behind  Hoboken. 

Covers  are  clicking  on  typewriters,  rolltop  desks  are  closing;  elevators  go  up 
empty,  come  down  jammed.  It's  ebbtide  in  the  downtown  district,  flood  in  Flat- 
bush,  Woodlawn,  Dyckman  Street,  Sheepshead  Bay,  New  Lots  Avenue,  Canarsie. 

Pink  sheets,  green  sheets,  gray  sheets,  FULL  MARKET  REPORTS, 
FINALS  ON  HAVRE  DE  GRACE.  Print  squirms  among  the  shopworn 
officeworn  sagging  faces,  sore  fingertips,  aching  insteps,  strongarm  men  cram  into 
subway  expresses.  SENA  TORS  8,  GIANTS  2,  DIVA  RECO  VERS  PEARLS, 
$800,000  ROBBERY. 

It's  ebbtide  on  Wall  Street,  floodtide  in  the  Bronx. 

The  sun's  gone  down  in  Jersey. 


Red  light.  Bell. 

A  block  deep  four  ranks  of  cars  wait  at  the  grade  crossing,  fenders  in  taillights, 
mudguards  scraping  mudguards,  motors  purring  hot,  exhausts  reeking,  cars  from 
Babylon  and  Jamaica,  cars  from  Montauk,  Port  Jefferson,  Patchogue,  limousines 
from  Long  Beach,  Far  Rockaway,  roadsters  from  Great  Neck  .  .  .  cars  full  of 
asters  and  wet  bathingsuits,  sunsinged  necks,  mouths  sticky  from  sodas  and 
hotdawgs  .  .  .  cars  dusted  with  pollen  of  ragweed  and  goldenrod. 

Green  light.  Motors  race,  gears  screech  into  first.  The  cars  space  out,  flow 
in  a  long  ribbon  along  the  ghostly  cement  road,  between  blackwindowed  blocks 
of  concrete  factories,  between  bright  slabbed  colors  of  signboards  towards  the 
glow  over  the  city  that  stands  up  incredibly  into  the  night  sky  like  the  glow  of  a 
great  lit  tent,  like  the  yellow  tall  bulk  of  a  tentshow. 

— John  Dos  Passos,  Manhattan  Transfer.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1925. 
Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 
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Description  in  Narration 

A  great  difficulty  in  finding  passages  of  description  which  can 
be  isolated  for  purposes  of  illustration  arises  from  the  new  descrip- 
tive technique  of  our  present-day  writers  of  fiction.  The  current 
method  is  to  present  such  description  a  little  at  a  time  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  the  forward  movement  of  the  narrative.  Details  are 
given  as  they  are  needed  to  furnish  the  necessary  background  of 
the  story.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  narrative  movement  is  not 
suspended,  this  method  of  describing  has  the  great  advantage 
that  it  is  more  realistic.  The  reader  is  given  time  in  which  to 
become  familiar  with  the  persons  or  the  scenes  as  he  would  in 
actual  life.  This  piecemeal  method  of  describing  is  called  "pro- 
gressive." For  examples  of  it  the  student  is  referred  to  the  passage 
from  "Night  Club"  reprinted  on  pages  586-597  and  to  the  stories 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX. 

A  second  striking  characteristic  of  description  in  contemporary 
fiction  is  that  it  is  frequently  presented  by  the  indirect  or  dramatic 
method.  In  drama,  a  character  reveals  himself,  of  course,  by 
what  he  says  and  does.  But  the  skillful  dramatist  makes  effective 
use  of  what  the  other  characters  say  about  him  and  of  the  attitude 
of  other  characters  toward  him.  Story  writers  make  constant  use 
of  this  indirect  method.  Two  people  who  are  talking  about  a 
third  give  the  reader  not  only  an  impression  of  him  but,  equally 
important,  an  impression  of  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  both  a 
natural  method  and  a  most  economical  one. 

There  are  two  special  forms  of  description  which  are  to  be 
found  almost  exclusively  in  either  the  story  or  the  novel:  the  por- 
trayal of  (1)  emotion,  (2)  a  state  of  mind.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  is  non-material  or 
spiritual,  that  the  details  cannot  be  furnished  wholly  from  exter- 
nal sources,  there  are  special  methods  which  need  attention. 

The  Emotions 

The  feeling  or  emotion  of  a  character  on  some  particular 
occasion  is  obviously  as  individual  and  concrete  as  the  impres- 
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sions  made  on  his  senses  by  external  objects.  His  feeling  of  grief 
or  of  surprise  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  his  neighbor,  nor  is  it 
always  the  same  under  differing  conditions.  Grief  has  certain 
general  characteristics.  Any  setting  forth  of  these  at  the  hands 
of  the  psychologist  or  social  scientist  is  the  work  of  exposition. 
The  particular  grief  of  any  person  calls  for  the  selection  and 
presentation  of  the  peculiar  details  that  make  it  the  individual 
experience  that  it  is. 

In  general,  any  emotion  is  characterized  by  (1)  certain  organic 
disturbances  or  muscular  sensations,  (2)  bodily  movements, 
such  as  changes  in  expression,  gestures,  actions,  (3)  characteristic 
habits  of  thought  or  the  persistence  in  the  mind  of  fixed  ideas, 
(4)  peculiarities  of  vocal  expression. 

To  select  such  of  these  manifestations  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
situation  is  the  work  of  the  descriptive  writer.  In  the  example 
given  below  Stevenson  makes  use  of  three  of  these:  (1)  organic 
disturbances  —  the  quickened  heartbeat,  the  dimness  of  sight, 
(2)  associated  gesture  in  the  attempt  to  rub  away  the  dimness 
of  sight,  and  (3)  the  "hurry  of  the  mind"  and  "a  sort  of  anger 
against  all  the  world." 

I  do  not  know  if  I  was  what  you  call  afraid;  but  my  heart  beat 
like  a  bird's,  both  quick  and  little;  and  there  was  a  dimness  came 
before  my  eyes  which  I  continually  rubbed  away,  and  which  continu- 
ally returned.  As  for  hope,  I  had  none;  but  only  a  darkness  of  despair 
and  a  sort  of  anger  against  all  the  world  that  made  me  long  to  sell  my 
life  as  dear  as  I  was  able.  I  tried  to  pray,  I  remember,  but  that  same 
hurry  of  my  mind,  like  a  man  running,  would  not  suffer  me  to  think 
upon  the  words;  and  my  chief  wish  was  to  have  the  thing  begin  and  be 
done  with  it. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Kidnapped.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Changes  in  facial  expression,  such  as  opening  or  narrowing 
of  the  eyes,  dilation  or  contraction  of  the  pupils,  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  eyebrows,  extension  or  contraction  of  the  nostrils, 
relaxing  or  closing  or  retraction  of  the  lips,  setting  of  the  jaw, 
and  clenching  of  the  teeth,  to  mention  only  the  most  noticeable, 
like  other  details  of  appearance  call  for  quickened  perception. 
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This  is  also  true  of  significant  gestures,  such  as  shrugging  the 
shoulders,  opening  or  closing  the  hands,  and  of  reactions  such  as 
the  cringing  of  fear,  or  the  crouching  of  anger. 

For  the  observation  and  selection  of  details  of  organic  disturb- 
ance or  bodily  sensation,  and  of  the  thoughts  or  ideas  that  fill 
the  mind,  the  habit  of  introspection  must  be  cultivated.  Dryness 
of  the  mouth,  "lump  in  the  throat,"  quickened  heart  action, 
moist  palms,  cold  sweat,  constriction  of  scalp  muscles,  trembling, 
faintness,  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  inhibition  of 
breathing,  are  all  familiar  experiences.  The  writer  must  be  able 
to  recall  from  his  own  experience  those  which  seem  most  signifi- 
cant. It  is  obvious  that  in  describing  one's  own  feeling  outward 
expression  and  gesture  cannot  be  employed.  The  writer  is  limited 
to  physical  sensations  and  thoughts. 

What  characterizes  our  thinking  when  dominated  by  strong 
emotions  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  abstract,  logical,  but  is  rather  a 
succession  of  images,  one  of  which  generally  recurs  and  becomes 
persistent.  In  anger  we  have  a  vision  of  ourself  meting  out  punish- 
ment to  the  cause  of  it;  in  fear,  of  ourself  overpowered  by  some 
known  or  unknown  adversary;  in  remorse,  of  ourself  as  an  object 
of  pity  or  scorn  to  others.  Stevenson  has  thus  presented  Mark- 
heim's  fear  of  detection: 

He  played  a  game  of  skill,  depending  on  the  rules,  calculating  con- 
sequence from  cause;  and  what  if  nature,  as  the  defeated  tyrant  over- 
threw the  chessboard,  should  break  the  mold  of  their  succession?  The 
like  had  befallen  Napoleon  (so  writers  said)  when  the  winter  changed 
the  time  of  its  appearance.  The  like  might  befall  Markheim:  the  solid 
walls  might  become  transparent  and  reveal  his  doings  like  those  of 
bees  in  a  glass  hive;  the  stout  planks  might  yield  under  his  foot  like 
quicksands  and  detain  him  in  their  clutch;  aye,  and  there  were  soberer 
incidents  that  might  destroy  him:  if,  for  instance,  the  house  should  fall 
and  imprison  him  beside  the  body  of  his  victim;  or  the  house  next  door 
should  fly  on  fire,  and  the  firemen  invade  him  from  all  sides.  These 
things  he  feared ;  and,  in  a  sense,  these  things  might  be  called  the  hands 
of  God  reached  forth  against  sin.  But  about  God  himself  he  was  at  ease; 
his  act  was  doubtless  exceptional,  but  so  were  his  excuses,  which  God 
knew;  it  was  there,  and  not  among  men,  that  he  felt  sure  of  justice. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "Markheim,"  from  The  Merry  Men  and  Other  Tales.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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In  the  representation  of  feeling,  whatever  may  be  the  sort 
of  details  the  writer  chooses  to  present,  two  general  principles 
apply:  economy  in  the  use  of  details  and  selection  of  those 
which  have  the  power  of  suggesting  others.  The  few  significant 
are  more  effective  than  a  number  less  carefully  chosen. 

Mood  or  State  of  Mind 

Strong  feeling  or  emotion  is  necessarily  transitory.  Either  there 
is  a  reaction  or  it  passes  into  feeling  of  a  lower  tone,  which  may 
persist  for  some  time.  Anger  and  hatred  may  give  way  to  venge- 
fulness,  fear  to  hopelessness,  grief  to  dejection.  Other  feelings  not 
so  acute  may  dominate  a  person's  life  for  indeterminate  periods. 
The  physical  "spring  fever"  and  the  mental  depression  which  we 
commonly  call  "the  blues,"  homesickness,  anxiety,  exalted  pride 
are  familiar  examples.  Moods  such  as  these  are  of  especial  signifi- 
cance in  the  motivation  of  conduct,  and  their  portrayal  is  of  im- 
portance to  any  narrative  which  like  the  novels  and  stories  of  the 
present  day  deals  with  the  inner  life. 

Besides  the  altered  personal  appearance  and  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  speaking  and  acting,  presentation  of  which  is  dependent 
on  perception,  these  moods  bring  about  changes  in  the  inner  life 
which  are  significant.  These  are  the  thoughts  which  fill  the  mind, 
and  what  may  be  called,  from  want  of  a  better  term,  the  "waves 
of  feeling."  Anxiety  is  an  alternation  of  hope  and  despair;  fear,  of 
confidence  and  terror;  homesickness,  of  longing  and  satisfaction; 
remorse,  of  loathing  and  self-justification.  Accompanying  this 
action  and  reaction  of  feeling,  corresponding  thoughts  center  the 
attention.  The  thinking  may  at  the  climaxes  of  feeling  take  the 
form  of  images,  or  of  "mental  debate,"  in  which  the  character 
reasons  with  himself.  The  older  drama  used  the  soliloquy  as  a 
convention  to  put  the  thoughts  of  the  character  before  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  a  convention  in  a  double  sense.  One  does  not  express 
his  thoughts:  they  may  be  only  half-formed.  Nor  does  one  think 
in  the  orderly,  logical  fashion  of  the  soliloquy. 

As  the  state  of  mind  is  "mental  action,"  details  are  presented 
in  a  time  sequence.  Ordinarily  a  narrative  thread  of  outer  action 
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binds  the  description  together  and  gives  it  continuity.  For  ex- 
ample: 

.  .  .  But  of  that,  my  first  school,  I  remember  very  little.  I  believe 
that  one  of  my  co-sufferers  there  has  become  a  much  appreciated  editor 
of  historical  documents.  But  I  didn't  suffer  much  from  the  various 
imperfections  of  my  first  school.  I  was  rather  indifferent  to  school 
troubles.  I  had  a  private  gnawing  worm  of  my  own.  This  was  the  time 
of  my  father's  last  illness.  Every  evening  at  seven,  turning  my  back  on 
the  Florian  Gate,  I  walked  all  the  way  to  a  big  old  house  in  a  quiet 
narrow  street  a  good  distance  beyond  the  Great  Square.  There,  in  a 
large  drawing-room,  paneled  and  bare,  with  heavy  cornices  and  a  lofty 
ceiling,  in  a  little  oasis  of  light  made  by  two  candles  in  a  desert  of  dusk 
I  sat  at  a  little  table  to  worry  and  ink  myself  all  over  till  the  task  of 
my  preparation  was  done.  The  table  of  my  toil  faced  a  tall  white  door, 
which  was  kept  closed;  now  and  then  it  would  come  ajar  and  a  nun  in 
a  white  coif  would  squeeze  herself  through  the  crack,  glide  across  the 
room,  and  disappear.  There  were  two  of  these  noiseless  nursing  nuns. 
Their  voices  were  seldom  heard.  For,  indeed,  what  could  they  have 
had  to  say?  When  they  did  speak  to  me  it  was  with  their  lips  hardly 
moving,  in  a  claustral  clear  whisper.  Our  domestic  matters  were 
ordered  by  the  elderly  housekeeper  of  our  neighbor  on  the  second 
floor,  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  lent  for  the  emergency.  She,  too, 
spoke  but  seldom.  She  wore  a  black  dress  with  a  cross  hanging  by  a 
chain  on  her  ample  bosom.  And  though  when  she  spoke  she  moved 
her  lips  more  than  the  nuns,  she  never  let  her  voice  rise  above  a  peace- 
fully murmuring  note.  The  air  around  me  was  all  piety,  resignation, 
and  silence. 

I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  I  had  not  been  a 
reading  boy.  My  prep  finished,  I  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  and  watch  the  awful  stillness  of  the  sick  room  flow  out  through  the 
closed  door  and  coldly  enfold  my  scared  heart.  I  suppose  that  in  a  futile 
childish  way  I  would  have  gone  crazy.  But  I  was  a  reading  boy.  There 
were  many  books  about,  lying  on  consoles,  on  tables,  and  even  on  the 
floor,  for  we  had  not  had  time  to  settle  down.  I  read!  What  did  I  not 
read!  Sometimes  the  elder  nun,  gliding  up  and  casting  a  mistrustful 
look  on  the  open  pages,  would  lay  her  hand  lightly  on  my  head  and 
suggest  in  a  doubtful  whisper,  "Perhaps  it  is  not  very  good  for  you  to 
read  these  books."  I  would  raise  my  eyes  to  her  face  mutely,  and  with 
a  vague  gesture  of  giving  it  up  she  would  glide  away. 

Later  in  the  evening,  but  not  always,  I  would  be  permitted  to  tiptoe 
into  the  sick  room  to  say  good-night  to  the  figure  prone  [sic]  on  the  bed, 
which  often  could  not  acknowledge  my  presence  but  by  a  slow  move- 
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ment  of  the  eyes,  put  my  lips  dutifully  to  the  nerveless  hand  lying 
on  the  coverlet,  and  tiptoe  out  again.  Then  I  would  go  to  bed,  in  a 
room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  often,  not  always,  cry  myself  into 
a  good  sound  sleep. 

I  looked  forward  to  what  was  coming  with  an  incredulous  terror. 
I  turned  my  eyes  from  it  sometimes  with  success,  and  yet  all  the  time 
I  had  an  awful  sensation  of  the  inevitable.  I  had  also  moments  of 
revolt  which  stripped  off  me  some  of  my  simple  trust  in  the  government 
of  the  universe.  But  when  the  inevitable  entered  the  sick  room  and  the 
white  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  I  don't  think  I  found  a  single  tear  to 
shed.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  Canon's  housekeeper  looked  on  me 
as  the  most  callous  little  wretch  on  earth. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came  in  due  course  and  all  the  generous 
"Youth  of  the  Schools,"  the  grave  Senate  of  the  University,  the  delega- 
tions of  the  trade  guilds,  might  have  obtained  (if  they  cared)  de  visu 
evidence  of  the  callousness  of  the  little  wretch.  There  was  nothing  in 
my  aching  head  but  a  few  words,  some  such  stupid  sentences  as, 
"It's  done,"  or  "It's  accomplished"  (in  Polish  it  is  much  shorter),  or 
something  of  the  sort,  repeating  itself  endlessly.  The  long  procession 
moved  out  of  the  narrow  street,  past  the  Gothic  front  of  St.  Mary's 
under  its  unequal  towers,  towards  the  Florian  Gate. 

In  the  moonlight-flooded  silence  of  the  old  town  of  glorious  tombs 
and  tragic  memories,  I  could  see  again  the  small  boy  of  that  day  follow- 
ing a  hearse;  a  space  kept  clear  in  which  I  walked  alone,  conscious 
of  an  enormous  following,  the  clumsy  swaying  of  the  tall  black  machine, 
the  chanting  of  the  surpliced  clergy  at  the  head,  the  flames  of  tapers 
passing  under  the  low  archway  of  the  gate,  the  rows  of  bared  heads  on 
the  pavements  with  fixed,  serious  eyes.  Half  the  population  had  turned 
out  on  that  fine  May  afternoon.  They  had  come  to  honor  a  great 
achievement,  or  even  some  splendid  failure.  The  dead  and  they  were 
victims  alike  of  an  unrelenting  destiny  which  cut  them  off  from  every 
path  of  merit  and  glory.  They  had  come  only  to  render  homage  to 
the  ardent  fidelity  of  the  man  whose  life  had  been  a  fearless  confession 
in  word  and  deed  of  a  creed  which  the  simplest  heart  in  that  crowd 
could  feel  and  understand. 

—  From:  A  Personal  Record,  by  Joseph  Conrad.  Copyright  1912  by  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  Inc. 


chapter  vin  Narration 

General  Principles  and  Informational  Narrative 

I.  What  a  Narrative  Is 

Narration  calls  into  play  exactly  the  same  faculties  that  are 
essential  to  success  in  description  —  accurate  observation,  the 
power  to  select  significant  details,  the  ability  to  control  the 
suggestion  of  these  details.  Like  description  it  aims  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  so  that  he  will  re-create  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer.  To  do  this  requires  the  presentation  of  image- 
making  material,  that  is,  specific,  concrete  details. 

Narration  differs  from  description,  however,  in  its  purpose 
and  hence  in  the  type  of  details  it  selects.  Action  is  incidental 
to  description;  it  is  essential  to  narration.  Although  a  large  part 
of  the  most  vivid  description  presents  action,  the  emphasis  is 
thrown  on  the  appearance  and  not,  as  in  narration,  on  the  out- 
come of  the  action  portrayed.  Take,  for  example,  a  scene  com- 
mon on  city  streets.  A  fat  man  evidently  unused  to  violent  exercise 
is  running  breathlessly  for  a  streetcar,  waving  his  arms  and  shout- 
ing to  attract  the  attention  of  the  motorman.  The  observer  who 
is  interested  in  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  the  man  and  not  at 
all  in  the  success  of  his  efforts  has  the  descriptive  attitude.  The 
man's  wife  or  his  daughter  who  knows  that  he  must  get  that 
particular  car  in  order  that  he  may  catch  a  train  is  almost  as 
much  interested  as  the  man  himself  in  the  result  of  his  unusual 

exertion.  Theirs  is  the  narrative  attitude. 
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A  number  of  actions  do  not  make  a  "story."  The  essential 
of  narration  is  that  it  should  present  a  series  of  actions  constituting 
some  occurrence  or  event.  The  term  series  of  actions  means  that 
these  actions  succeed  one  another  in  some  definite  order  and 
that  they  are  bound  together  by  some  common  relation.  The 
order  in  narration  is  obviously  succession  in  time.  That  the  ac- 
tions may  constitute  an  occurrence  or  event,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  progression,  that  taken  together  they  should  lead 
to  some  definite  conclusion. 

"Unity  .  .  .  does  not,"  says  Aristotle,  "as  some  persons  think, 
consist  in  the  unity  of  the  hero.  For  infinitely  various  are  the 
incidents  in  one  man's  life  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  unity; 
and  so,  too,  there  are  many  actions  of  one  man  out  of  which  we 
cannot  make  one  action.  .  .  .  Homer  .  .  .  seems  to  have  happily 
discerned  the  truth.  In  composing  the  Odyssey  he  did  not  include 
all  the  adventures  of  Odysseus — such  as  his  wound  on  Parnassus, 
or  his  feigned  madness  at  the  mustering  of  the  host  —  incidents 
between  which  there  was  no  necessary  or  probable  connection; 
but  he  made  the  Odyssey,  and  likewise  the  Iliad,  to  center 
around  an  action  that  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is  one."  * 

The  ordinary  form  of  diary,  which  consists  of  memoranda 
of  the  writer's  activities  for  any  given  period,  may  furnish 
material  for  a  narrative,  but  it  is  no  more  narration  than  the 
notes  which  an  observer  takes  of  any  scene  are  description.  Con- 
sider the  following  entries  from  the  Diary  of  Pepys: 

January  20th,  1667.  Up,  and  to  my  chamber  to  set  down  my  journal 
for  the  last  three  days,  and  then  to  the  office,  where  busy  all  the  morn- 
ing. At  noon  home  to  dinner,  and  then  with  my  wife  abroad;  set  her 
down  at  the  Exchange,  and  I  to  St.  James.  .  .  .  Thence  with  my  Lord 
Bruncker  to  the  Duke's  playhouse  (telling  my  wife  so  at  the  'Change 
where  I  left  her),  and  there  saw  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  again,  which  I  have 
now  seen  three  times,  and  it  hath  been  acted  but  four  times,  and  still 
find  it  a  very  ingenious  play,  and  full  of  variety.  So  home,  and  to  the 
office,  where  my  eyes  would  not  suffer  me  to  do  anything  by  candle- 
light, and  so  called  my  wife  and  walked  in  the  garden.  She  mighty 
pressing  for  a  new  pair  of  cuffs,  which  I  am  against  the  laying  out  of 

1  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  translated  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  4th  ed.,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1917.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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money  upon  yet,  which  makes  her  angry.  So  home  to  supper  and  to 
bed. 

January  21st,  1667.  Up,  and  my  wife  and  I  fell  out  about  the  pair 
of  cuffs,  which  she  hath  a  mind  to  have  to  go  to  see  the  ladies  dancing 
tomorrow  at  Betty  Turner's  school;  and  do  vex  me  so  that  I  am  re- 
solved to  deny  them  her.  However,  by-and-by  a  way  was  found  that 
she  had  them,  and  I  well  satisfied,  being  unwilling  to  let  our  difference 
grow  higher  upon  so  small  an  occasion  and  frowardness  of  mine. 

"There  are  many  actions  of  one  man  out  of  which  we  cannot 
make  one  action."  The  details  given  by  Pepys  have  no  relation 
except  that  they  happened  to  the  same  individual.  One  does  not 
lead  to  another;  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  the  majority 
of  them  might  not  have  been  omitted;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
except  for  the  mere  accident  that  they  happened  thus  that  they 
should  be  arranged  as  they  are. 

These  two  selections  from  the  Diary  were  chosen  because  they 
contain  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  story  —  but  Pepys  was  not  a 
story  writer.  He  set  his  wife  down  at  the  Exchange:  in  the 
evening  when  he  walked  with  her  in  the  garden  she  pressed  him 
for  money  for  a  new  pair  of  cuffs.  He  refused.  The  next  morning 
she  returned  to  the  subject  and  aroused  his  obstinacy  by  her 
persistence.  They  "fell  out,"  but  "by-and-by  a  way  was  found 
that  she  had  them." 

Here  is  the  outline  or  framework  of  a  domestic  comedy.  If 
Pepys  had  not  been  so  unwary  as  to  set  his  wife  down  in  the  city, 
if  he  had  taken  her  to  the  play,  she  would  not  have  seen  the  pair 
of  cuffs  upon  which  she  set  her  heart.  That  is  the  beginning  of 
the  story;  but  there  would  have  been  no  story  had  her  husband 
immediately  consented  to  the  purchase.  His  refusal,  their  quar- 
rel, grow  out  of  his  characteristic  thrift.  If  the  reader  only  knew 
by  what  ingenuity  of  Mistress  Pepys  "a  way  was  found,"  the 
sequence  of  action  would  be  complete. 

In  order,  then,  to  make  a  narrative,  "a  story,"  there  should  be 
some  sequence  of  actions  which  taken  together  shall  constitute 
an  occurrence  —  that  is,  they  shall  be  satisfactory,  self-explana- 
tory in  themselves,  shall,  in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  be  a  "whole." 
"A  whole  is  that  which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
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A  beginning  is  that  which  does  not  itself  follow  anything  by 
causal  necessity,  but  after  which  something  naturally  is,  or  comes 
to  be.  An  end,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  itself  naturally 
follows  some  other  thing,  either  by  necessity,  or  as  a  rule,  but 
has  nothing  following  it.  A  middle  is  that  which  follows  something 
as  some  other  thing  follows  it."  x 

Most  writers  would  have  scorned  to  define  such  simple  terms 
as  beginning,  middle,  end.  But  in  Aristotle's  statement  we  have  in  the 
simplest  form  the  essentials  of  all  narration.  Life  presents  the 
threads  of  occurrences,  not  singly,  but  interwoven  with  each  other 
and  often  badly  snarled,  so  that  it  is  seemingly  impossible  to  un- 
tangle, to  extricate  them.  The  actions  of  any  individual  are  so 
intricately  interwoven  that  only  when  one  has  some  definite  end 
in  view  is  he  able  to  pick  out  those  which  are  of  significance.  The 
impulse  to  reconstruct  any  series  of  actions  nearly  always  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  outcome,  the  result,  is  interesting.  Situa- 
tions constantly  occur  which  we  feel  may  lead  to  some  important 
conclusion,  but  if,  as  we  say,  "nothing  happens"  there  is  no  incen- 
tive to  recount  them. 

Consider  the  incident  from  Pepys  as  an  illustration.  If  Pepys 
had  immediately  consented  to  the  purchase  of  the  pair  of  cuffs, 
if  there  had  been  no  "falling  out,"  there  would  have  been  no 
story.  It  is  the  business  of  the  writer  or  teller  of  the  story  to  look 
back,  to  find  those  circumstances  which  constitute  the  beginning: 
a  woman's  natural  love  of  finery,  the  ladies'  dancing-party  on  the 
morrow,  the  sight  in  the  shops  of  a  bargain  —  perhaps  there 
were  no  bargains  in  the  seventeenth  century!  —  a  thrifty  hus- 
band. There  must  be  likewise  a  "middle":  the  refusal  of  her 
husband  "which  makes  her  angry,"  her  persistence  which  vexes 
him  so  that  he  is  "resolved  to  deny  them  her." 

This  is  the  pattern,  the  fundamental  principle  of  structure, 
of  all  narrative.  Narration  is  as  varied  in  its  subject  matter  as 
life  itself.  You  may  recount  the  most  trifling  incident  in  your 
daily  life  or  the  series  of  events  that  constitute  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation,  or  the  entire  life  of  either  one. 
The  story  of  your  altercation  with  a  streetcar  conductor  over  a 

1  Aristotle,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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transfer  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  alike 
narrative.  Whatever  the  event  may  be  or  the  purpose  in  re- 
counting it,  whether  it  be  to  entertain,  to  show  some  trait  of 
character,  to  present  the  justice  or  tragedy  or  irony  of  life,  to 
illustrate  some  argument,  or  to  give  information,  all  narrative 
is  governed  by  certain  general  principles  which  are  inherent  in 
its  very  nature. 

II.  Essentials  of  Narration 

A.    UNITY    OF    IMPRESSION 

The  first  requirement  is  that  the  actions  recounted  shall  to- 
gether give  a  single  impression  or  effect.  To  secure  this  centrality 
of  impression  it  is  necessary  that  the  writer  should  have  the 
outcome  clearly  in  mind  and  reject  all  details  that  do  not  con- 
tribute to  bringing  it  about.  In  listening  to  any  story  or  in  reading 
it,  we  constantly  ask  ourselves,  "What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
outcome?"  If,  when  the  end  is  reached,  we  are  still  perplexed 
as  to  the  significance  of  any  detail,  we  justly  criticize  the  writer 
for  dissipating  our  interest.  We  instinctively  apply  the  Aristote- 
lian definition  of  a  "whole,"  "that  which  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end." 

Limitation  of  Subject 

1.    SELECTION    OF   THE   CENTRAL   CHARACTER.    As   in  description 

unity  is  gained  by  limiting  the  subject,  so  it  is  in  narration.  In 
every  event  there  is  some  one  character  who  is  most  vitally 
concerned.  The  writer  should  carefully  determine  the  character 
whose  story  he  is  to  relate  and  confine  himself  to  the  actions  of 
importance  to  that  one.  Any  complex  occurrence  involving  a 
number  of  characters  may  furnish  as  many  stories  as  there  are 
persons  concerned.1  As  the  physical  point  of  view  in  description 
limits  what  may  be  perceived  and  gives  an  impression  different 
from  that  which  might  result  from  any  other  view,  so  the  poinc 

1  The  best  known  example  is  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book  in  which  the  same 
story  is  retold  from  the  different  points  of  view  of  ten  characters. 
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of  view  in  regard  to  character  gives  some  definite  principle  for 
selection  in  narration. 

Who  is  the  central  figure  in  the  following  action?  What  changes 
would  be  necessary  to  make  it  his  story? 

It  had  been  a  hard  year  and  in  particular  a  hard  winter.  It  was 
discouraging  enough  to  pay  the  bills,  let  alone  buy  falderals.  Went- 
worth  thought  rather  bitterly  that  things  would  be  simpler  if  his  wife 
had  been  less  sentimental.  She  had  been  wretched  unless  every  holiday 
was  wrapped  in  thick  layers  of  emotion.  Always  having  Dick  hang  up 
his  stocking  on  Christmas  eve  and  watching  with  a  fond  smile  as  he 
dug  down  into  it  eagerly  on  Christmas  morning.  Well,  she  was  gone, 
and  he  intended  to  put  an  end  to  such  nonsense  —  make  a  man  of 
Dick.  A  boy  of  six  ought  to  be  past  doing  such  ridiculous  things.  He 
sat  listening  rather  grimly.  Dick  was  coming  down.  In  spite  of  his 
father's  amused  contempt,  he  had  chattered  on  about  Santa  Claus  and 
what  he  hoped  would  be  in  that  silly  stocking  that  he  had  hung  up  with 
so  much  ceremony  the  night  before. 

Dick  slipped  into  the  room,  conscious  that  his  father  was  watching 
him.  There  was  his  stocking,  fat  and  bulging,  hanging  by  the  fireplace. 
He  had  hardly  dared  hope  that  it  would  be.  Whenever  he  had  said 
anything  about  Christmas,  his  father  had  looked  at  him  with  that  queer 
hard  smile  he  was  beginning  to  fear  more  than  anything  he  knew  of. 
He  went  up  to  the  fireplace  and  pinched  the  stocking  tentatively, 
wondering  what  all  those  funny  knobby  things  could  be.  He  thought 
of  the  things  he  wanted.  These  might  be  marbles,  of  course;  but  what 
queer,  rough,  uneven  marbles.  Hesitatingly  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
top,  then  looked  at  his  fingers.  They  were  covered  with  black.  Not 
knowing  just  why,  he  began  to  tremble  a  little.  Suddenly  he  seized  the 
stocking  by  the  foot,  jerked  it  from  the  hook,  and  held  it  high  in  the  air. 
There  was  a  sudden  clatter,  and  all  around  his  feet  he  saw,  in  a  kind  of 
daze,  hard  shiny  lumps  of  coal.  Slowly  he  picked  one  up  and  looked 
at  it;  then  he  turned  and  ran  from  the  room.  No  one  should  ever  see 
him  cry.  He  would  be  a  man  —  his  father  had  often  told  him  it  was 
time  he  grew  up  —  and  what  was  more,  he  would  never  trust  any- 
body again  as  long  as  he  lr  ed. 

2.  limiting  the  time.  The  question  arises  in  writing  any 
narrative,  "Where  shall  I  begin?"  The  simplest  and  most  effective 
method  is  to  begin  at  the  latest  possible  moment.  In  every  series 
of  events,  there  is  some  one,  if  it  is  really  a  series,  from  which 
the  others  immediately  spring,  some  one  which  is  properly  a 
beginning  of  this   particular   occurrence.    Previous   actions   or 
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events  which  are  in  a  general  way  antecedent  not  only  to  this 
occurrence  but  also  to  many  others  in  the  life  of  the  character 
may  be  omitted.  If  the  reader  has  to  know  them  in  order  to 
understand  the  action,  they  can  be  properly  subordinated  and 
brought  in  at  the  point  where  they  are  necessary  as  explanation. 
The  writer  inevitably  knows  more  about  his  characters  than  his 
readers,  and  it  is  amazing  to  discover  not  only  how  much  he 
can  leave  out  but  how  much  he  must  leave  out  if  his  story  is  to  be 
effective. 

Compare  the  following  beginning  of  a  story  with  the  begin- 
nings of  those  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX. 

Because  both  my  father  and  mother  came  from  New  England,  our 
whole  family  whenever  we  can,  go  East  for  our  summer  vacation. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  on  Narragansett  Bay  at  Wickford,  the  little 
town  where  my  father  was  born.  It  is  only  a  short  distance  from  New- 
port, the  famous  resort  of  millionaires,  which  we  visited  very  often, 
especially  during  the  tennis  tournament.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the 
national  championship  was  always  played  at  Newport.  It  is  now  held 
at  Forest  Hills,  but  each  year  they  have  an  invitation  tournament  in 
which  all  the  national  and  international  stars  participate.  One  day  I 
went  alone.  I  had  lunch  in  the  famous  Casino,  surrounded  by  famous 
players  and  people  whose  names  appear  in  the  society  columns.  When 
I  got  through  and  opened  my  bag  to  pay  for  my  lunch,  I  discovered 
that  I  had  forgotten  my  purse. 

—  Student's  Theme. 

3.  the  writer's  attitude.  As  a  further  limitation  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  is,  most  important  of  all,  the  feeling  or  personal  atti- 
tude of  the  writer.  What  he  will  include  will  be  in  large  measure 
predetermined  by  his  purpose.  In  a  crowd  of  people  who  witness 
any  simple  incident,  some  will  see  only  its  humorous  side,  others 
will  consider  it  pathetic,  and  still  others  will  see  in  it  the  grim 
irony  of  life.  The  writer  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  asking 
his  readers  to  see  events  with  his  eyes.  Just  as  the  mental  point  of 
view  of  the  writer  of  description  determines  what  he  sees,  so  does 
the  feeling  of  the  writer  of  narration  determine  for  him  what  is 
significant. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  writer  in  the  following  incident? 
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It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berkeley  Square,  and  I  had  come 
out  of  a  drawing-room,  warm,  scented  and  full  of  "portable  property." 
The  hall  door  was  closed  behind  me,  the  East  wind  caught  me  in  the 
face,  and  I  walked  into  a  child. 

She  may  have  been  five  years  old.  With  a  scanty  red  petticoat  wide- 
spread over  her  humped-up  knees,  she  was  sitting  on  the  pavement  and 
beating  it  with  a  bit  of  withered  branch  decorated  with  three  or  four 
brown  leaves.  In  time  to  the  beating  she  chanted  a  song.  Blackish-brown 
curls  hung  all  about  her  round,  smutty  little  face;  the  remains  of  a  hat 
rested  beside  her  on  the  pavement;  and  two  reckless,  little  black  devils 
looked  out  of  her  eyes. 

She  was  so  delightful  a  contrast  to  the  "portable  property"  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  stare  at  her. 

So  I  went  down  the  street  crabwise. 

She  knew  I  was  going  crabwise,  she  knew  the  position  of  the  "bobby" 
at  the  corner,  she  knew  everything  all  round  her.  And  when  she  saw 
me  vanishing  she  began  to  flirt  with  me.  She  put  her  head  on  one  side 
like  a  terrier  asking  for  cake,  and  looked  up  through  her  tangle  of 
curls.  She  smiled  —  I  smiled,  and  went  round  the  corner.  There  was  a 
little  patter  of  hobnails,  and  she  came  round  the  corner.  If  she  was 
queer  on  the  ground,  she  was  queerer  on  her  feet;  she  had  clapped  her 
hat  —  the  last  bit  of  a  large  girl's  hat  —  on  the  back  of  her  head;  her 
short,  red  petticoat  gaped,  her  bare  brown  legs  were  thrust  into  a 
woman's  boots.  She  shuffled  along  behind,  beating  the  railings  with 
her  branch.  Sometimes  she  ranged  up  alongside,  shot  a  shy  glance  at 
my  top-hat,  and  fell  back  again. 

People  passed  and  stared  at  her,  but  she  paid  no  attention. 

In  Oxford  Street  we  stopped  and  held  a  conversation.  It  began  and 
ended  thus: 

"Would  you  like  some  sweets?"  I  left  her  sucking  a  sixpence,  staring 
after  me  with  her  great  black  eyes,  and  beating  a  shop  window  with 
her  branch. 

But  when  I  looked  round  again  she  was  dancing  to  a  barrel-organ 
with  some  other  children,  her  petticoat  a  little  red  teetotum  in  the 
crowded  street. 

— John  Galsworthy,  A  Motley.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1910.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Personal  attitude  must  not  be  confused  with  moral  or  didactic 
purpose.  The  tendency  of  most  young  writers,  and  of  too  many 
older  ones,  is  to  make  everything  they  write  serve  some  moral 
end.  The  narratives  of  students  often  seem  to  be  a  literary  Chil- 
dren's Crusade.  They  forget  that  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
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skilled  writer  may  so  present  them  that  they  need  no  inter- 
mediary between  them  and  the  reader.  The  lesson,  whatever 
it  may  be,  comes  from  the  added  insight  gained  from  looking  at 
things  through  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  some  definite  impression 
in  regard  to  them. 

Selection  of  Details 

The  limitation  of  the  subject  by  choosing  the  most  important 
character,  by  beginning  at  the  latest  possible  moment,  by  having 
some  definite  personal  impression,  furnishes  only  a  negative 
means  of  selection.  It  leads  to  the  exclusion,  the  omission,  of  the 
irrelevant.  But  the  number  of  details  that  remain  is  practically 
infinite.  The  writer  cannot  include  any  great  number  without 
becoming  tedious  and  wearisome.  The  same  principle  holds 
here  that  governs  in  description.  It  is  not  quantity  but  quality 
that  counts:  not  many  details,  but  the  few  striking  ones  that  have 
the  power  of  suggesting  others.  The  writer  should  select  those 
actions  which  will  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to 
supply  the  minor  and  relatively  unimportant. 

What  makes  actions  significant?  We  are  called  upon  to  make 
certain  decisions  which  we  believe  at  the  time  to  be  momentous. 
We  feel  that  they  are  important  because  of  what  they  may  lead 
to.  There  are  other  actions  which  we  consider  at  the  time  to  be 
utterly  trivial  and  insignificant,  but  which  we  see  later  are 
important  because  of  their  consequences.  Maupassant's  A  Piece 
of  String,  for  example,  makes  the  death  of  Maitre  Hauchecorne 
hinge  on  the  fact  that  on  his  way  to  market  he  stooped  to  pick  up 
"a  little  bit  of  string."  It  is  either  the  potential  or  the  actual 
consequences  of  an  act  which  determine  its  importance.  The 
significant  details  are  those  which  lead  indirectly  or  directly  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  story. 

In  the  following  incident  are  any  details  irrelevant?  Can  you 
suggest  any  details  that  should  be  included  to  make  the  conclu- 
sion more  effective? 

It  was  a  snowy,  windy  day  in  December  —  the  kind  of  day  that 
makes  one  long  to  get  to  a  warm,  comfortable  room  and  a  good  book- 
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I  tried  to  keep  my  mind  off  these  pleasant  possibilities,  for  I  had 
another  class,  a  class  coming  at  the  detestable  hour  of  five-thirty.  As 
I  struggled  against  the  cutting  north  wind  up  the  steps  of  Camberwell 
Hall,  I  tried  to  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  all  great  men  have 
suffered  to  get  an  education;  and  I  devoutly  trusted  that  as  a  logical 
result  of  my  present  pain  I  should  become  a  great  man. 

Inside  the  door,  I  stopped  a  moment  to  get  my  breath  and  to  brush 
the  snow  off  my  eyelids.  Just  as  I  was  trying  to  catch  a  large  lump  of 
snow  about  to  slide  down  my  collar,  I  heard  a  timid  and  somewhat 
wheezy  voice  in  my  ear. 

"I  have  lost  my  way,"  it  said  praintively. 

I  looked  for  the  owner  of  the  voice  and  saw  a  little  man,  practically 
concealed  under  a  broad-brimmed  black  hat  and  wrapped  in  a  ridicu- 
lous overcoat  that  came  almost  to  his  heels. 

"It  is  about  my  son,"  the  voice  went  on.  "He  is  in  trouble.  They 
say  he  took  some  money.  I  must  see  the  president.  I  have  looked 
everywhere,  and  I  have  not  found  a  door  with  his  name  on  it.  I  must 
tell  the  president  that  I  am  a  minister  and  that  I  will  pray  for  my 
boy  and  I  know  he  will  do  better." 

All  this  came  with  a  rush  that  left  me  even  more  breathless.  It  was 
certainly  too  late  to  find  the  president  on  the  campus.  I'd  just  have 
to  take  the  poor  little  man  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  president's 
house.  No  use  to  give  directions;  he  looked  too  dazed  and  helpless  to 
go  a  block  alone. 

With  a  sigh,  I  said,  "I'll  show  you  the  way." 

"Well,"  I  thought  somewhat  morosely  as  together  we  fought  our 
way  through  the  snow  and  gathering  darkness,  "I'll  probably  get  a 
nasty  look  from  old  Kelly  for  this.  Can't  afford  to  get  him  much  more 
down  on  me  either.  Anyway  here's  the  house,  thank  goodness." 

I  got  the  little  man  safely  up  the  steps,  rang  the  bell,  and  was  about 
to  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  maid. 

He  held  out  his  hand.  I  held  out  mine.  To  my  horror,  into  my 
waiting  palm  he  thrust  a  dollar  bill. 

"Oh,  no!"  I  gasped. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  insisted.  "My  boy  got  out  of  money  and  wouldn't 
tell  anybody,  and  then  he  got  so  hungry  he  took  fifty  cents  from  a 
coat  in  the  locker  room  to  buy  his  supper.  You  buy  yourself  a  good  hot 
supper,  and  then  you  pray  for  my  boy." 

With  that  he  slipped  through  the  door.  I  stood  looking  at  the  dollar. 

"Gosh,"  I  said,  "I  wish  I  hadn't  reported  that  theft." 

The  object  of  a  story  writer  is  not  merely  to  show  that  a  certain 
sequence  of  actions  will  produce  a  definite  result.  His  purpose  is 
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not,  like  that  of  a  writer  of  argument,  to  demonstrate  the  logical 
necessity  of  a  conclusion.  If  the  reader  remains  unmoved,  if  he 
says,  "Very  true,  but  what  of  it?"  the  story  is  a  failure.  The 
writer  must  ask  himself  how  he  wishes  to  impress  the  reader. 
He  can  answer  that  question  only  by  being  sure  of  the  feeling 
which  the  occurrence  has  aroused  in  him.  If  it  is  humor  or  pathos 
or  tragedy,  then  he  must  choose  the  details  that  will  bring  out 
the  humorous  or  the  pathetic  or  the  tragic  aspect.  The  essential 
unity  of  narration,  like  that  of  description,  is  a  unity  of  im- 
pression, of  feeling. 

Exercise.  Analyze  "On  the  Stairs,"  by  Morrison,  pages  560-563  for 
selection  of  details  as  to  (a)  unity  of  impression,  (b)  importance  in 
leading  to  the  conclusion. 

It  is  here  that  the  descriptive  power  of  the  writer  comes  into 
play.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  of  narration  is  stirred  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  in  description,  by  the  presentation  of 
the  specific,  the  concrete  detail.  Instead  of  giving  him  informa- 
tion, the  writer  should  present  those  details  that  call  up  images. 
The  successful  stories  make  use  of  abundant  details  of  color,  odor, 
sound,  motion.  The  writer  not  only  tells  us  what  a  certain  char- 
acter is  like,  but  presents  the  character  in  action  and  allows  us 
to  draw  our  own  conclusions.  He  gives  us  the  actual  words  of  the 
characters,  the  tones  of  their  voices,  their  characteristic  gestures. 

The  imagination  is  most  active  when  something  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  If  interest  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  story 
lags  because  of  uninteresting  detail,  the  image-making  faculty 
becomes  quiescent.  Narration  presents  only  a  series  of  high  points 
of  an  action.  This  principle  is  best  illustrated  in  the  drama  with 
its  division  into  acts  and  scenes,  the  interval  between  them  often 
representing  the  passage  of  years,  so  that  within  the  space  of  two 
hours  a  whole  lifetime  is  acted  out  before  us.  The  insignificant 
is  omitted.  In  the  simplest  form  of  narrative,  although  there  may 
be  no  change  of  place  or  of  time,  the  same  selection  of  significant 
moments  is  essential. 

The  third  source  of  suggestive  power  in  narration  is  the  cumu- 
lative effect  created  by  the  choice  of  those  details  that  have  c 
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common  suggestion.  By  this  means  not  only  is  a  closer  unity 
secured,  but  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  economy  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  reader  and  writer.  As  the  story  pro- 
gresses, the  imagination  may  be  kept  alive  by  fewer  and  fewer 
details.  If  contrasting  details  are  presented,  they  must  serve  the 
purpose  of  contrast  as  an  artistic  device  for  heightening  the  effect. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  contrast  and  contradiction.  As  in 
description,  the  contrasting  details  must  be  reconciled  and  made 
to  serve  a  common  purpose.  In  "Markheim,"  Stevenson  makes 
use  of  the  sense  of  security  which  the  murderer  feels  to  heighten 
the  reaction  that  is  brought  about  by  his  own  association  of  ideas: 

Here,  then,  Markheim  drew  in  a  packing  case  before  the  cabinet, 
and  began  to  search  among  the  keys.  It  was  a  long  business,  for  there 
were  many;  and  it  was  irksome,  besides;  for,  after  all,  there  might  be 
nothing  in  the  cabinet,  and  time  was  on  the  wing.  But  the  closeness  of 
the  occupation  sobered  him.  With  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  saw  the  door  — 
even  glanced  at  it  from  time  to  time  directly,  like  a  besieged  com- 
mander pleased  to  verify  the  good  estate  of  his  defenses.  But  in  truth 
he  was  at  peace.  The  rain  falling  in  the  street  sounded  natural  and 
pleasant.  Presently,  on  the  other  side,  the  notes  of  a  piano  were  wakened 
to  the  music  of  a  hymn,  and  the  voices  of  many  children  took  up  the 
air  and  words.  How  stately,  how  comfortable  was  the  melody!  How 
fresh  the  youthful  voices!  Markheim  gave  ear  to  it  smilingly,  as  he 
sorted  out  the  keys;  and  his  mind  was  thronged  with  answerable  ideas 
and  images;  church-going  children  and  the  pealing  of  the  high  organ; 
children  afield,  bathers  by  the  brookside,  ramblers  on  the  brambly 
common,  kite-flyers  in  the  windy  and  cloud-navigated  sky;  and  then, 
at  another  cadence  of  the  hymn,  back  again  to  church,  and  the  som- 
nolence of  summer  Sundays,  and  the  high  genteel  voice  of  the  parson 
(which  he  smiled  a  little  to  recall)  and  the  painted  Jacobean  tombs, 
and  the  dim  lettering  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  chancel. 

And  as  he  sat  thus,  at  once  busy  and  absent,  he  was  startled  to  his 
feet.  A  flash  of  ice,  a  flash  of  fire,  a  bursting  gush  of  blood,  went  over 
him,  and  then  he  stood  transfixed  and  thrilling. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "Markheim,"  from  The  Merry  Men  and  Other  Tales.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1906.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

B.    ARRANGEMENT    OF    DETAILS 

The  easiest  method  is  to  arrange  the  details  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred  or  are  supposed  to  have  occurred.   This 
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is  the  chronological  order.  It  is  generally  followed  in  simple 
narrative. 

In  the  epic  order,  so  called  because  it  is  the  convention  in 
epic  poetry,  the  writer,  to  arouse  interest,  begins  with  some 
exciting  incident  and  then  later  recounts  the  action  that  has 
preceded  it.  The  opening  scene  of  Paradise  Lost  presents  the 
council  of  the  fallen  angels,  reserving  the  account  of  their  revolt 
against  God  and  their  fall  from  Heaven  until  Book  VI.  A  similar 
plan  is  followed  in  The  Iliad  and  The  Aeneid. 

This  device  has,  like  all  literary  artifices,  lost  much  of  its 
effectiveness  through  overuse.  The  reader  does  not  like  to  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  the  story  and  be  compelled  to  turn  backward 
to  find  out  what  happened  earlier.  Besides  it  requires  no  little 
skill  to  make  the  opening  action  self-explanatory  and  still  greater 
training  to  bring  in  what  has  preceded  it  without  halting  the 
action  to  do  so.  The  chief  value  of  this  method  for  young  writers 
is  that  having  begun  in  what  they  consider  to  be  the  middle  of 
their  story,  they  generally  find  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back, 
that  what  they  had  planned  to  bring  in  later  may  better  be 
omitted.  The  result  is  a  vivid,  moving  narrative  shorn  of  ex- 
planatory details. 

When,  however,  the  earlier  action  is  necessary,  it  can  by  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity  be  brought  in  without  any  apparent  retro- 
gression. The  beginning  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  "Souls  Belated" 
illustrates  how  a  skillful  writer  can  make  a  story  move  forward, 
backward,  and  then  forward  without  any  hitch  or  jolting.  The 
following  selection  illustrates  how  it  is  made  to  move  backward 
without  any  apparent  interruption  of  continuity: 

Lydia  had  learned  to  distinguish  between  real  and  factitious  silences; 
and  under  Gannett's  she  now  detected  ^i  hum  of  speech  to  which  her 
own  thoughts  made  breathless  answer. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  that  thing  between  them?  She 
glanced  up  at  the  rack  overhead.  The  thing  was  there,  in  her  dressing- 
bag,  symbolically  suspended  over  her  head  and  his.  He  was  thinking 
of  it  now,  just  as  she  was;  they  had  been  thinking  of  it  in  unison  ever 
since  they  had  entered  the  train.  While  the  carriage  had  held  other 
travellers  they  had  screened  her  from  his  thoughts;  but  now  that  he 
and  she  were  alone  she  knew  exactly  what  was  passing  through  his 
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mind;  she  could  almost  hear  him  asking  himself  what  he  should  say 
to  her.  .  .  . 

The  thing  had  come  that  morning,  brought  up  to  her  in  an  inno- 
cent-looking envelope  with  the  rest  of  their  letters,  as  they  were  leaving 
the  hotel  at  Bologna.  As  she  tore  it  open,  she  and  Gannett  were  laugh- 
ing over  some  ineptitude  of  the  local  guidebook  —  they  had  been 
driven,  of  late,  to  make  the  most  of  such  incidental  humors  of  travel. 
Even  when  she  had  unfolded  the  document  she  "ook  it  for  some  unim- 
portant business  paper  sent  abroad  for  her  signature,  and  her  eye 
travelled  inattentively  over  the  curly  Whereases  of  the  preamble  until  a 
word  arrested  her:  Divorce.  There  it  stood,  an  impassable  barrier, 
between  her  husband's  name  and  hers. 

She  had  been  prepared  for  it,  of  course,  as  healthy  people  are  said 
to  be  prepared  for  death,  in  the  sense  of  knowing  it  must  come  without 
in  the  least  expecting  that  it  will.  She  had  known  from  the  first  that 
Tillotson  meant  to  divorce  her  —  but  what  did  it  matter?  Nothing 
mattered,  in  those  first  days  of  supreme  deliverance,  but  the  fact  that 
she  was  free;  and  not  so  much  (she  had  begun  to  be  aware)  that  freedom 
had  released  her  from  Tillotson  as  that  it  had  given  her  to  Gannett. 
This  discovery  had  not  been  agreeable  to  her  self-esteem.  She  had 
preferred  to  think  that  Tillotson  had  himself  embodied  all  her  reasons 
for  leaving  him;  and  those  he  represented  had  seemed  cogent  enough 
to  stand  in  no  need  of  reinforcement.  Yet  she  had  not  left  him  till  she 
met  Gannett.  It  was  her  love  for  Gannett  that  had  made  life  with  Til- 
lotson so  poor  and  incomplete  a  business.  If  she  had  never,  from  the 
first,  regarded  her  marriage  as  a  full  cancelling  of  her  claims  upon 
life,  she  had  at  least,  for  a  number  of  years,  accepted  it  as  a  provisional 
compensation,  —  she  had  made  it  "do." 

—  Edith  Wharton,  "Souls  Belated,"  from  The  Greater  Inclination.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1911.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Interesting  variations  in  the  method  of  introducing  the  ante- 
cedent action  are  to  be  found  in  such  stories  as:  "Verotchka"  by 
Anton  Chekhov;  "Claustrophobia,"  by  Abbie  Carter  Goodhue; 
"The  Sculptor's  Funeral"  by  Willa  Cather;  "Life  of  Ma  Parker" 
by  Katherine  Mansfield.1 

Exercises,  (a)  Examine  an  epic,  The  Iliad,  The  Odyssey,  The  Aeneid, 
Paradise  Lost,  to  determine  the  device  by  which  the  author  introducer. 

1  For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  student  these  stories  are  all  taken  from  a 
single  volume,  A  Book  of  Modern  Short  Stories,  edited  by  Dorothy  Brewster.  New 
York:  The  Mac-Lilian  Company,  1936. 
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the  "antecedent  action."   Compare  this  with  the  method  used  by- 
Mrs.  Wharton. 

(b)  Write  the  beginning  of  a  story  in  which  you  use  the  epic 
order,  that  is,  begin  with  an  interesting  incident  late  in  the  sequence, 
introduce  the  antecedent  action,  and  then  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
narrative. 


C.    MOVEMENT 

The  reader  of  narration  insists  not  so  much  upon  action  as 
movement,  and  this  not  movement  in  a  circle  but  progression. 
The  more  rapidly  the  writer  can  unfold  his  story  consistently 
with  his  purpose  in  telling  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  reader's 
interest.  The  rate  of  movement  is  determined  partly  by  the  nature 
of  the  narrative  but  more  emphatically  by  the  amount  of  space 
at  the  disposal  of  a  writer.  Editors  of  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  readers  of  stories  and  articles  have  come  to  expect  brevity 
in  narration.  The  problem  of  bringing  a  narrative  within  the 
preestablished  limits  may  be  met  by  the  careful  selection  of 
incidents.  The  writer  begins  at  the  latest  possible  moment  in  the 
progress  of  the  action,  he  presents  only  those  incidents  which  are 
most  significant  in  themselves,  and  he  presents  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  what  intervenes.  Movement  is  thus  first  of  all 
dependent  on  intelligent  selection. 

Movement  and  life  are  further  given  by  the  omission  of: 
(1)  interpretation  or  explanation  by  the  writer  of  the  significance 
of  actions  and  the  motives  of  characters;  (2)  description  which 
is  not  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  the  char- 
acters; (3)  dialogue  which  is  meant  to  convey  the  opinions  of  the 
writer,  or  any  sort  of  conversation  between  characters  which  is 
mere  discussion  and  does  not  carry  on  the  action. 

Emphasis  in  narration  as  in  other  forms  of  writing  depends 
in  part  on  the  proportionate  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
various  phases.  We  expect  important  incidents  to  be  given  in 
detail,  the  less  important  to  be  hurried  over,  and  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  to  be  omitted.  So  long  as  the  reader  feels  the 
importance  of  the  scene  that  is  given  in  detail,  he  does  not 
object;  whereas  he  may  be  irritated  by  a  paragraph  that  sum- 
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marizes  a  whole  decade,  if  he  feels  that  it  may  as  well  have  been 
omitted. 

III.  Kinds  of  Narrative 

Most  people  distinguish  two  kinds  of  narration,  narrative  of 
fact  and  fiction.  If  the  distinction,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  is 
based  on  whether  the  events  recounted  have  actually  taken 
place  or  are  the  product  of  the  writer's  imagination,  it  has  no 
special  significance.  The  reader's  opinion  of  "On  the  Stairs,"  for 
example,  and  his  insight  into  the  methods  of  Morrison,  are  not 
affected  by  knowing  whether  its  source  is  fact  or  imagination. 
To  distinguish  fact  and  fiction  in  this  manner  is  to  bring  in  a 
wholly  extraneous  criterion. 

Any  distinction  to  be  significant  must  reveal  differences  in 
method.  If  we  take  fact  and  fiction  as  referring  not  to  the  actuality 
of  an  occurrence  but  to  a  difference  in  the  writer's  purpose  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  choice  of  incidents  and  the  manner  of  their 
presentation,  then  the  classification  has  some  value.  By  narrative 
of  fact  we  mean  that  which  is  written  primarily  to  give  informa- 
tion, by  fiction  that  which  is  written  primarily  to  give  aesthetic 
pleasure.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  likely  to  arise  from  using 
the  terms  fact  and  fiction,  it  is  better  to  substitute  informational 
narrative  and  artistic  narrative.1 

Closely  allied  to  this  classification  is  another  commonly  em- 
ployed, namely,  that  into  narrative  without  plot  and  narrative 
with  plot,  sometimes  called  "simple"  narrative  and  "complex" 
narrative.  In  this  technical  sense,  plot  has  a  special  meaning. 
It  may  be  defined  briefly  as  the  underlying  plan  of  a  narrative, 
the  details  of  which  are  so  selected  and  so  arranged  as  to  arouse 
the  reader's  curiosity  regarding  the  outcome  and  to  withhold 
the  satisfying  of  that  curiosity  until  the  end  or  approximately  the 
end  is  reached.2  The  distinctive  features  of  plot  are  the  determina- 

1  This  division,  like  most  literary  classifications,  is  suggestive  rather  than  scientific. 
The  distinction  cannot  be  insisted  upon  arbitrarily.  Many  anecdotes  and  accounts  of 
adventure  are  written  primarily  to  entertain:  many  works  of  fiction  have  an  obvious 
didactic  purpose. 

2  This  distinction  is  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that  between  a  loose  and  a  periodic 
sentence.  See  pp.  235-238. 
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tion  of  a  character  to  gratify  some  desire  or  accomplish  some 
purpose,  difficulties  to  be  overcome  or  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  suspense  as  to  the  outcome  of  such  action.  Our 
interest  in  a  narrative  with  plot  is  primarily  prospective.  We  are 
interested  in  the  details  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  out- 
come. In  a  narrative  without  plot  we  are  interested  in  the  details 
either  for  their  own  sake  or  because  they  serve  to  explain  what 
has  already  been  given.  Even  though  we  have  read  it  only  half 
through  we  may  put  it  down  with  a  feeling  of  partial  satisfaction. 
With  plotted  narrative,  however,  there  is  actual  dissatisfaction 
unless  the  end  is  known.  That  age-old  appeal  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  children,  "Oh,  just  one  more  chapter,  Mother!"  may 
be  taken  as  a  demonstration  of  plot  interest. 

The  business  of  strictly  informational  narrative,  like  that  of 
exposition,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  is  to  give  the  facts  in 
the  simplest,  most  straightforward  manner  possible.  The  im- 
portant facts,  the  outcome,  may  be  given  first  and  all  the  rest 
serve  as  explanation.  This  is  the  method  actually  prescribed  in 
newspaper  writing,  and  it  is  frequently  followed  in  other  forms. 
For  this  reason  informational  narrative  is  generally  without  plot. 
Although  artistic  narrative  may  be  without  plot,  a  plot  either 
simple  or  complex  is  generally  characteristic  of  stories  written 
to  give  pleasure.  The  division  into  narrative  without  plot  and 
narrative  with  plot  thus  coincides  generally  with  the  earlier 
division  into  informational  and  artistic.  Further  details  in  regard 
to  plot  will,  therefore,  be  given  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  artistic  narrative. 

IV.  Informational  Narrative 

This  kind  of  narrative  includes  various  forms  of  writing  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  facts  of  any 
occurrence.  Its  chief  literary  types  are  history  and  biography.  It 
also  includes  the  less  pretentious  and  less  extensive  forms  of 
narrative  such  as  the  news  items  in  our  papers;  accounts  of  cur- 
rent events  in  the  fields  of  politics,  government,  literature,  or 
art  which  are  to  be  found  in  magazines;  stories  of  travel  or 
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adventure,  journals  or  diaries  giving  a  report  of  contemporary 
events  by  some  participant  or  witness;  biographic  sketches,  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  some  principle  or  some  aspect  of  character, 
and  incidents  of  personal  experience. 

The  student  is  not  qualified  to  write  either  history  or  biog- 
raphy, and,  therefore,  attention  will  be  given  here  only  to  the 
more  ephemeral  and  less  important  forms.  These  demand  in 
general  the  same  qualities  and  present  the  same  problems  as 
the  longer  forms. 

The  first  requirement  of  informational  narrative,  as  of  any 
narrative,  is  that  it  shall  be  interesting.  It  is  usually  addressed 
to  a  specific  class  of  readers;  its  interest  is  largely  dependent  on 
how  important  to  them  are  the  facts  it  contains.  The  rural 
correspondent  of  a  country  weekly  presents  the  facts  his  readers 
wish  to  know,  however  much  amusement  they  may  furnish  to 
metropolitan  readers.  A  city  newspaper  gives  a  large  proportion 
ol  space  to  local  affairs;  moreover,  it  has  its  distinct  clientele, 
and  not  only  the  news  it  contains  but  the  prominence  given  to 
any  single  item  depends  on  the  class  of  readers  to  which  it 
appeals. 

Besides  the  importance  of  an  occurrence,  there  are  other 
qualities  which  give  it  interest.  The  strange,  the  unusual,  the 
out-of-the-ordinary  has  always  an  appeal  because  of  the  innate 
curiosity  of  human  nature.  More  significant  for  the  young 
writer,  however,  is  the  almost  universal  interest  of  readers  in  any 
incident,  however  trivial  in  itself,  that  gives  them  an  added 
insight  into  character,  a  better  understanding  of  the  motives 
that  prompt  human  action.  A  fourth  source  of  interest  is  utilized 
by  newspaper  editors  in  what  they  call  "human-interest  stories," 
those  accounts  of  simple  incidents  that  appeal  to  the  funda- 
mental emotions  of  humor  or  of  sympathy  with  and  of  pity  for 
the  unfortunate. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  it  shall  have  some  purpose  beyond 
the  mere  fact  that  the  details  in  it  actually  occurred.  There  is 
no  other  tyranny  for  the  inexperienced  writer  like  the  tyranny 
of  facts.  He  should  reflect  that  the  reader  is  not  interested  in 
events  merely  because  they  happened,  but  because  they  can  be 
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made  significant  for  him.  The  writer  must  —  to  quote  what 
Stevenson  has  said  in  another  connection  —  "half-shut  his  eyes 
against  the  dazzle  and  confusion  of  reality.  .  .  .  For  the  welter 
of  impressions  .  .  .  which  life  presents,  it  [art]  substitutes  a  cer- 
tain artificial  series  of  impressions  ...  all  aiming  at  the  same 
effect,  all  eloquent  of  the  same  idea."  * 

The  third  requirement  of  informational  narrative  is  that  it 
shall  be  true.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  all  the  details  recounted 
should  have  occurred :  there  must  be  no  distortion  by  the  omission 
of  important  details  or  by  the  exaggeration  of  certain  details  to 
make  the  story  more  interesting.  It  is,  furthermore,  not  enough 
that  there  shall  be  truth  to  outward  fact,  but  the  narrative  must 
seem  true  to  the  reader.  The  writer  who  assumes  that  because 
certain  events  have  actually  occurred  it  is  unnecessary  for  him 
to  make  them  seem  probable,  shirks  his  obligation  to  the  reader. 
"Truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction."  The  writer  who  attempts 
to  recount  a  strange  or  improbable  occurrence  has  a  more 
difficult  task  than  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  he  cannot  take  refuge 
behind  actuality  from  the  accusation  of  incompetence. 

V.  Types  of  Informational  Narrative 

A.    ANECDOTE 

The  anecdote  is  a  brief  narrative  told  usually  to  illustrate  some 
general  truth  or  principle  or  to  show  some  striking  characteristic 
of  an  individual  or  a  community.  In  brief  form  it  epitomizes  the 
characteristics  of  informational  narrative.  It  presents  an  actual 
occurrence;  it  has  a  definite  purpose  which  gives  point  and  unity 
to  the  details  that  are  included;  it  is  interesting  because  it  pre- 
sents information  in  a  concrete,  pictorial  form,  and  frequently  — 
though  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  —  is  of  a  humorous  nature. 

The  anecdote  is  most  commonly  told  to  illustrate  character. 
In  general  use,  the  term  anecdote  has  come  to  mean  a  brief  character 
sketch.  It  has  also  retained  something  of  the  significance  of  the 
Greek  word  from  which  it  is  derived,  meaning  "not  given  out" 

1  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "A  Humble  Remonstrance,"  from  Essays,  ed.  William 
Lyon  Phelps.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1918. 
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or  not  made  public.  Hence  a  good  anecdote  has  the  virtue  of 
novelty.  Anecdotes  of  famous  men  generally  recount  some  in- 
cident of  their  private  lives  and  give  the  reader  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  them.  To  be  effective  an  anecdote  of  this  sort 
should  be  brief;  it  should  reveal  some  interesting  trait  of  the 
character  about  whom  it  is  told;  it  must,  especially  if  it  be  of  a 
humorous  nature,  have  a  definite  climax.  For  example: 

It  was  only  natural  that  in  so  peculiar  a  situation,  in  which  the 
elements  of  power,  passion,  and  pride  were  so  strangely  apportioned, 
there  should  have  been  occasionally  something  more  than  mere  irrita- 
tion —  a  struggle  of  angry  wills.  Victoria,  no  more  than  Albert,  was 
in  the  habit  of  playing  second  fiddle.  Her  arbitrary  temper  flashed  out. 
Her  vitality,  her  obstinacy,  her  overweening  sense  of  her  own  position, 
might  well  have  beaten  down  before  them  his  superiorities  and  his 
rights.  But  she  fought  at  a  disadvantage;  she  was,  in  very  truth,  no 
longer  her  own  mistress;  a  profound  preoccupation  dominated  her, 
seizing  upon  her  inmost  purposes  for  its  own  extraordinary  ends.  She 
was  madly  in  love.  The  details  of  those  curious  battles  are  unknown 
to  us;  but  Prince  Ernest,  who  remained  in  England  with  his  brother 
for  some  months,  noted  them  with  a  friendly  and  startled  eye.  One 
story,  indeed,  survives,  ill-authenticated  and  perhaps  mythical,  yet 
summing  up,  as  such  stories  often  do,  the  central  facts  of  the  case.  When, 
in  wrath,  the  Prince  one  day  had  locked  himself  into  his  room,  Victoria, 
no  less  furious  knocked  on  the  door  to  be  admitted.  "Who  is  there?" 
he  asked.  "The  Queen  of  England"  was  the  answer.  He  did  not  move, 
and  again  there  was  a  hail  of  knocks.  The  question  and  the  answer 
were  repeated  many  times;  but  at  last  there  was  a  pause,  and  then 
a  gentler  knocking.  "Who  is  there?"  came  once  more  the  relentless 
question.  But  this  time  the  reply  was  different.  "Your  wife,  Albert." 
And  the  door  was  immediately  opened. 

—  Lytton  Strachey,   Queen   Victoria.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,   1921. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

.  .  .  On  an  afternoon  in  1913,  I  sat  with  a  group  of  dejected  theatrical 
men  in  a  hotel  cafe  in  Detroit.  We  had  come  for  the.  premiere  of  a  musical 
comedy  starring  the  late  Raymond  Hitchcock.  We  were  due  to  "ring 
up"  in  two  hours  —  but  Hitchy  had  lost  his  voice,  every  whisper  of  it. 
Should  we  turn  away  the  first-night  audience,  or  give  the  performance 
in  pantomime? 

While  we  were  debating,  our  waiter  said:  "If  you'll  take  something 
I'll  mix  for  you,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  you'll  be  all  right  long  before  curtain 
time." 
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Hitchy  nodded  assent. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  man  brought  a  tall  glass  of  brownish  fluid, 
which  the  comedian  drank.  Within  half  an  hour,  his  voice  was  clear 
and  strong. 

"Where  did  you  learn  about  that  secret  drink?"  Sam  Harris,  one  of 
our  managers,  asked  the  waiter. 

"At  Johns  Hopkins,"  the  man  answered.  "I  took  my  M.D.  there." 

All  of  us  turned  to  him  in  astonishment. 

"Why  aren't  you  practicing?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  it's  a  precarious  profession,"  the  waiter  answered.  "Sir 
Henry  Irving  offered  me  an  assured  income,  and  I  acted  as  his  courier 
for  several  years.  You  see,  I  speak  five  languages." 

Skeptical,  I  asked  a  question  in  German,  another  of  the  party  one 
in  French,  a  third  one  in  Spanish.  The  waiter's  replies  put  our  pronunci- 
ation to  shame. 

When  he  had  gone,  Hitchy  said:  "I'm  going  to  give  that  fellow  a 
job.  He'd  be  handy  to  have  around." 

"I  wouldn't  do  that,"  George  Cohan  warned. 

"Why?" 

"He's  too  clever,"  George  explained.  "When  anyone  knows  as 
much  as  that  chap,  and  continues  to  be  a  waiter,  there's  a  reason." 

"Bad  luck,  perhaps,"  Sam  Harris  suggested. 

"There  isn't  that  much  bad  luck  in  the  world,"  his  partner  argued. 
"Bad  luck's  mostly  a  good  alibi." 

"Do  you  mean,"  I  put  in,  "that  you  don't  believe  in  luck?" 

"Sure,  I  believe  in  it,"  George  answered.  "We've  all  had  bad  luck  — 
and  we've  all  licked  it.  So  does  everyone  who's  got  anything  in  him. 
I'll  bet  tonight's  supper  for  the  crowd  that  if  this  waiter  is  all  the  things 
he  says  he  is,  the  reason  he's  wrestling  dishes  has  something  to  do  with 
his  own  character  or  capacity." 

We  took  the  bet,  and  went  upstairs  to  see  the  hotel  manager. 

"We're  interested  in  one  of  your  waiters  — "  Cohan  began. 

"Number  Twenty-One?" 

"How  did  you  know?" 

The  manager  smiled.  "Everybody's  interested  in  Twenty-One,'* 
he  said.  "You  want  to  know  if  he  is  a  doctor,  and  whether  he  was  a 
courier  for  Irving.  The  answer  is  'yes.'  But  we're  letting  him  go  Satur- 
day. He's  a  dope  addict." 

From  that  day  to  this,  I've  never  heard  a  hard-luck  story  without 
doing  a  little  investigating.  In  all  that  time,  I've  never  found  one 
authentic  case  where  bad  luck  kept  a  good  man  down.  Or  where  good 
luck  was  of  permanent  value  to  anybody  who  didn't  make  it  himself. 

—  Channing  Pollock,  "You  Can't  Be  Unlucky."  American  Mercury,  April,  1937 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Mercury. 
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An  anecdote  may  illustrate  a  trait  of  a  group  or  class  of  people 
rather  than  of  an  individual.  Anecdotes  to  depict  racial  traits 
are  too  common  to  need  illustration.  The  student  body  of  a 
school  or  college,  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  village,  the 
foreign  groups  that  have  distinct  settlements  in  large  cities  and 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country  have  characteristic  traits  no 
less  striking  than  those  of  an  individual. 

B.    INCIDENT    OF    PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE 

The  term  incident  by  its  derivation  suggests  an  occurrence  that 
is  subordinate,  incidental,  in  character,  that  happens  unexpectedly 
while  we  are  following  out  some  preconceived  plan  or  the 
routine  of  daily  life,  and  that  has  little  effect  on  the  general 
action.  We  speak  of  the  incidents  that  occur  to  us  on  a  journey, 
or  the  incidents  that  happen  in  the  day's  work.  Often  trivial 
events  are  interesting  because  they  relieve  boredom  or  break  the 
monotony  of  labor.  If  the  writer  is  not  able  to  distinguish  between 
these  which  are  dependent  on  circumstances  and  others  which 
have  real  interest  for  readers  because  they  are  humorous  or 
reveal  character  or  give  added  insight  into  human  nature  or 
even  illustrate  some  moral  principle,  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed 
in  writing  longer  and  more  important  types  of  narrative.  The 
following  illustrates  how  even  the  most  insignificant  occurrences 
can  be  made  interesting: 

Sometimes  I  imagine  as  I  walk  along  that  I  am  talking  to  one  of 
my  professors:  I  do  it  so  that  I  may  have  something  ready  to  say,  in 
case  I  should  ever  walk  with  one.  My  imaginary  talks  with  some  have 
been  very  interesting  to  me,  particularly  those  with  my  professor  of 
history.  He  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  perfected  the  art  of 
listening.  When  he  sits  behind  his  desk,  "fifty-seven  different  varieties" 
of  expression  pass  in  quick  succession  across  his  face.  Every  thought 
of  his,  every  thought  of  the  speaker  finds  itself  traced  in  the  lines  of 
his  mouth  or  the  light  of  his  eyes.  So  two  weeks  ago  it  befell  that  I 
walked  with  the  Professor,  to  whose  quiz  I  was  going.  We  left  the  baize 
doors  of  the  Library  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  a  moment  of 
embarrassment. 

"I  believe  we're  going  to  the  same  place,"  I  ventured. 

"I  believe  we  ah"  —  he  responded  affably. 
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"It's  later  than  I  usually  start  —  I  was  reading  such  a  fascinating 
account  of  King  Alfred  — " 

"It's  lateh  than  I  staht  usually,  too,"  he  vouchsafed. 

"There's  an  English  boy  who  lives  next  door  to  us  who  gets  so 
intensely  interested  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England  that  he  sits  up 
until  two  and  three  in  the  morning  reading,  all  unconscious  of  the 
time." 

"Ah!  indeed!"  he  exploded,  scaring  me  so  that  I  jumped  almost 
perceptibly.  But  he  didn't  seem  displeased  over  my  piece  of  news,  and 
he  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  else  to  say,  so  I  continued. 

"That  boy  knows  English  History  just  as  though  it  was  A.  B.  C. 
In  his  home  town  the  common  is  supposed  to  have  been  Caesar's 
camping-ground,  and  he's  been  to  all  the  places  of  historical  interest 
time  and  again.  He  speaks  of  'w'ats  'is  name  Old  Cecil,  now,'  and 
Queen  Bess  as  though  they  were  acquaintances  of  his." 

"Ah!  indeed!"  he  said  encouragingly. 

"Father  and  Mother  and  I  had  planned  to  spend  this  summer  in 
England,  but  had  to  alter  our  plans.  I'm  sorry  not  to  have  gone  before 
taking  this  course,  I  would  have  had  so  much  more  personal  an 
interest." 

"Ah!  —  I  was  in  Italy  this  summeh,"  he  said  very  pleasantly  indeed. 
He  didn't  add  any  particulars,  and  the  walk  wasn't  ended  yet,  so  I 
plunged  into  more  confidences. 

"I  have  been  in  Nebraska,  and  I've  heard  it  said  that  Nebraska's 
skies  rivaled  Italy's.  They're  certainly  very  beautiful/' 

"Ah!  indeed!"  he  acquiesced.  Then  we  both  bowed,  for  we  were 
at  the  door  and  couldn't  talk  any  more. 

—  Student's  Theme. 


C.    ACCOUNT   OF   PERSONAL   EXPERIENCE 

The  beginner  in  narration  will  find  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  interesting  subjects  to  be  those  personal  experiences  which 
are  too  significant  to  be  called  "incidents"  and  yet  not  broad 
enough  in  their  scope  to  be  dignified  as  accounts  of  travel.  A 
visit  to  a  neighboring  city  or  a  rival  college,  to  the  north  woods, 
or  the  desert,  or  the  great  prairies  of  the  Middle  West  or  to  New 
England,  or  the  Old  South,  or  the  new  oil  country  always  proves 
interesting  to  anyone  to  whom  such  an  experience  is  a  novelty. 
So  also  do  tours  of  inspection  of  mines,  rolling  mills,  automobile 
factories,  or  of  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums.  What  the  visitor  finds 
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of  interest  to  himself  can  be  made  interesting  to  readers,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  bore  them  by  telling  what  they  already  know. 
Often  the  secret  of  success  is  the  finding  of  some  fresh  point  of 
view  from  which  even  the  most  familiar  details  seem  new  and 
significant.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  account  of  a 
trip  with  a  football  team,  written  in  the  slangy  style  of  the  sports 
page  by  "Bill"  Cunningham,  formerly  sports  editor  of  the  Boston 
Post. 

THINGS   DIFFERENT  OUT   IN  THE   WEST 

To  a  near-sighted  scribe  who  has  done  all  his  autumnal  moseying 
around  such  monastic  and  sizeless  spots  as  Princeton,  Dartmouth, 
the  Harkness  Quadrangle,  Harvard  Yard  and  kindred  Eastern  scenes 
of  calm,  quiet  and  quixotism,  a  school  of  the  size,  the  life,  the  color 
and  the  general  get-up-and-go  of  the  University  of  Michigan  —  and, 
one  presumes,  its  Conference  sisters  —  comes  as  a  saucer-eyed  .  .  . 
surprise. 


Perhaps  judging  this  general  community  from  a  48-hour  visit  made 
over  the  week-end  of  a  big  football  game  is  not  in  all  respects  an 
accurate  appraisal,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  this  one  visitor,  at  any  rate, 
that  its  general  reaction  to  the  visit  of  Harvard  was  interesting  and 
indicative  in  the  extreme. 

Those  of  us  who  tagged  along  with  the  Harvard  eleven  were  more 
or  less  prepared  to  observe  some  outstanding  demonstration.  Some  of 
us  recalled  a  similar  junket  made  by  Yale  earlier  in  the  season  to  an- 
other State  institution  down  in  dear  old  Georgia.  Upon  that  occasion 
there  was  horn  music  and  blue  bunting  and  ringing  speeches  of  wel- 
come. The  home  paper  got  out  a  special  edition  tracing  the  history  of 
the  town,  the  growth  of  the  University  and  all  kindred  matters.  It  con- 
tained exhortations  to  "Have  Faith  in  Georgia"  and  went  on  to  tell 
how  many  peaches  were  raised,  how  many  pigs  were  reared  and  what 
the  probable  price  of  cotton  would  be. 

And  there  was  a  general  craning  of  necks  to  see  the  famous  Yale 
football  players.  The  various  Ladies'  Aid  societies  and  other  secular 
sandwich  concocters  threw  up  tents  on  lawns,  and  took  over  vacant 
stores  down  town  to  help  feed  barbecued  pork  to  the  crowd.  You  never 
saw  such  a  general  whoop-de-do,  but  this  was  a  famous  "Big  Three" 
football  team  making  its  first  splurge  into  an  alien  clime,  and  it  was  an 
occasion  worthy  of  fine  words  and  flowery  greetings. 

And  most  of  us  expected  something  of  the  same  out  in  Michigan. 
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For  here  was  the  equally  famous  Harvard  team  making  its  first  visit 
in  all  history  to  the  Middle  West.  Never  but  once  before  had  it  traversed 
the  Alleghenies  and  that  was  almost  ten  years  ago  when  it  went  through 
to  California. 

And  we  all  got  up  bright  and  eariy  to  see  the  ringing  reception. 

And  there  simply  wasn't  any! 

A  couple  of  sleepy  porters  and  a  very  bored  looking  trainmaster  were 
the  sole  reception  committee.  A  bus  company  had  backed  up  three 
or  four  of  its  vehicles  and  the  Harvard  team  and  we  trailers  got  aboard. 
We  rolled  up  a  street  that  looked  like  any  other  street,  filled  with 
people  who  were  minding  their  own  business  and  who  didn't  even 
bother  to  look,  made  this  Union  place  and  were  herded  into  a  back 
room,  where  breakfast  was  already  laid. 

The  door  was  open.  No  police  guard  was  posted.  The  young  men 
of  Michigan  were  hurrying  in  and  out  to  breakfast  or  to  classes  or  to 
both.  There  was  no  massing  about  the  portals,  no  stretching  of  necks. 
Some  of  them  glanced  casually  in  as  they  passed  the  door,  but  nobody 
even  so  much  as  dragged  his  heel. 

Breakfast  completed,  the  Harvard  players  strolled  through  the  lobby 
and  entered  the  busses  for  the  short  trip  down  the  street  to  the  Stadium. 
There  was  no  clot  of  the  curious  to  see  them  embark.  Students  of  both 
sexes,  with  their  books  under  their  arms,  streamed  by  on  their  ways  to 
somewhere.  But  they  kept  right  on  streaming,  and  the  only  unusual 
remark  that  was  made  by  anybody  was  the  somewhat  quizzical  com- 
ment passed  by  the  fellow  in  charge  of  the  lunchroom  where  the 
Harvard  boys  had  just  broken  toast. 

He  remarked  that  it  was  the  only  time  he  could  remember  feeding 
a  visiting  football  team  that  didn't  carry  off  half  his  silverware  and 
salt  shakers  for  souvenirs.  He  seemed  to  regard  that  a  very  high  com- 
pliment. 

Harvard  took  its  morning  workout  and  then  kept  right  on  going 
to  a  country  club,  40  miles  distant. 

And  that  ended  that. 

We  scribes  wandered  back  up  the  street  to  the  Union  and  sat  in  the 
window  for  lack  of  anything  better  to  do.  The  usual  university  life 
flowed  calmly,  and  undisturbed  in  all  directions.  There  were  no  garish 
signs,  "Beat  Harvard,"  on  the  passing  automobiles.  There  was  no  sign 
of  excitement  in  any  direction.  It  was  just  another  Friday  afternoon. 

And  we  suddenly  realized  that  the  answer  to  it  all  was  that  this  was 
merely  another  football  game.  Harvard  or  Whoozis  made  little  differ- 
ence, and  nobody  was  worked  up  into  any  sort  of  lather  over  the  situa- 
tion. At  least,  if  he  was,  there  was  no  public  evidence. 

When  we  fared  forth  to  look  at  the  town,  however,  we  did  note 
some  signs  that  a  football  game  was  to  be  played.  The  fraternity  houses 
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had  decorated  themselves  with  big  "H's"  and  "M's,"  colored  lights, 
sprays  of  bunting  and  cardboard  football  players  and  goal  posts.  But 
one  was  given  to  understand  that  this  merely  was  a  compliment  to 
the  Eastern  team  rather  than  a  sudden  rush  of  awe  to  the  head.  These 
organizations  do  this  for  all  their  big  home  games,  it  was  explained,  and 
they  were  merely  according  Harvard  the  compliment  of  equal  rank  for 
the  moment. 

And  that  seemed  to  be  the  attitude  right  down  to,  through  and  after 
the  battle.  The  Michigan  team  didn't  even  give  Harvard  a  cheer  after 
the  game  —  maybe  they  don't  do  that  out  there.  There  was  no  snake 
dance,  and  the  band  marched  right  off  the  field. 

It  was  not  a  historical  occasion,  save  to  the  scribes  in  the  press  stand, 
there  was  no  rush  to  get  that  Roy  Hudson  up  on  shoulders  and  parade 
him  around  the  field  as  the  first  Michigan  player  in  five  battles  and 
48  years  ever  to  puncture  a  Harvard  goal  line. 

It  was  just  another  football  game  apparently  and  from  Michigan's 
standpoint,  not  a  very  good  one  it  seemed.  It  was  all  very  strange  and 
very  perplexing  and  yet  all  extremely  sensible  in  an  era  when  things 
are  badly  overdone,  and  upon  an  occasion  that  could  well  have  been 
turned  into  an  orgy  of  extravagant  and  hysterical  celebration. 

—  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Boston  Post. 

D.    ACCOUNT   OF    TRAVEL 

"To  make  a  traveler  an  agreeable  companion  to  a  man  of 
sense,  it  is  necessary,"  says  Fielding,  "not  only  that  he  should 
have  seen  much,  but  that  he  should  have  overlooked  much  of 
what  he  hath  seen."  The  first  requirement  of  an  account  of  travel, 
therefore,  is  the  omission  of  details  which  have  only  a  personal 
interest  to  the  writer.  The  reader  demands  those  details  and 
incidents  which  characterize  a  country,  or  city,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, which  enable  him  imaginatively  to  share  the  privilege  of 
the  traveler  to  know  new  places  and  strange  people.  Yet  the 
account  should  be  personal,  in  the  sense  that  it  should  give  not 
the  information  contained  in  a  guidebook  but  the  writer's  own 
impressions  of  what  he  has  seen  and  experienced.  Unless  he  have 
a  catholicity  of  taste  and  broad  sense  of  humanity,  he  is  not  likely 
to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  If  he  is  interested  merely  in 
good  food,  a  comfortable  bed,  and  the  avoidance  of  contact 
with  people  not  of  his  own  class,  he  will  have  nothing  to  tell 
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that  will  interest  his  reader.  The  following  example  illustrates 
the  qualities  required: 


The  Persian  Gulf  Command's  first  sizable  detachment  —  nine  thou- 
sand officers  and  men  —  landed  at  Khorramshahr  on  December  1 1 , 
1942,  after  a  look  at  Rio  from  the  roadstead  and  a  brief  stopover  at 
Bombay.  The  congestion  on  the  Army  transport  which  carried  all 
these  early  settlers  was  like  that  on  the  tubs  their  ancestors  reached 
America  in.  Had  heraldic  devices  representing  the  spirit  of  the  voyage 
been  contrived,  a  bare  foot  couchant  on  a  soldier's  face  would  have 
got  the  most  votes.  Until  the  transport  reached  Bombay,  few  on  board 
her  knew  their  destination  or  mission,  but  there  the  word  got  around. 
The  news  that  the  outfit  was  going  to  run  American  supplies  to  the 
Red  Army  produced  great  cheer.  The  invasion  of  North  Africa  had 
begun  while  the  boys  were  still  at  sea,  and  they  were  disappointed  that 
they  hadn't  been  in  on  it.  However,  ahead  of  them  now  was  an  even 
bigger  show,  with  the  Russians  engaging  the  main  body  of  the  German 
Army  and  seemingly  in  their  worst  trouble  at  a  place  called  Stalingrad. 
The  men  and  their  officers  were,  in  the  main,  engineering,  railroading, 
trucking,  stevedoring,  or  communications  professionals.  They  knew 
how  mightily  the  Russians  were  helping  us  and  they  were  eager  to  help 
them  all  they  could  in  return.  They  also  looked  forward  to  showing 
them  some  stuff.  "Just  leave  us  know  where  you  want  it,  Stalin"  was 
the  spirit. 

A  bonus  was  added  to  this  cheering  news  when  it  was  discovered  on 
the  way  up  the  Gulf  that  Iran  is  merely  an  alias  for  Persia.  Probably 
everybody,  except  the  chaplains,  perhaps,  retained  in  his  memory  a 
Persian  sequence  in  some  motion  picture,  and  in  a  pleasant,  Technicolor 
way  the  sequence  was  provoking  to  the  imagination.  .  .  . 

Khorramshahr,  one  of  the  Command's  three  ports,  squats  an  inch  or 
two  above  sea  level  on  the  Shatt-al-Arab  River,  the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Persians  are  a  race  of  poets,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  words  khorram  and  shahr  to  describe  that  gruesome 
village  is  a  typical  piece  of  Persian  poetic  license.  When  one  G.  I., 
reading  the  Command's  newspaper,  Army  Dispatch,  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  he  looked  up  and  yelled,  "Combshire  means  City  of 
Delight,  for  Christ  sake!"  He  felt  betrayed.  In  fact,  all  the  early  settlers 
felt  betrayed  by  Hollywood  as  they  glided  toward  shore  and,  in  full 
field  equipment,  lined  the  rails  to  behold  dejected  palm  trees,  a  few 
worn  mud  buildings,  aged  water  buffaloes  naively  trying  to  nuzzle 
out  a  little  grass  to  eat,  and  a  cluster  of  sickly  natives,  including  several 
girls  with  rings  in  their  noses  who  would  never  get  a  screen  test.  The 
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sun  shone  with  an  idiot  brightness,  but  it  was  raining.  In  southern 
Iran,  the  men  were  to  learn,  the  rains  of  the  fall  and  winter  are  nearly 
as  dreadful  as  the  sun  in  summer.  There  was  silence  as  everybody 
stared  at  the  City  of  Delight.  Then  a  colored  soldier  won  immortality 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  Command  by  throwing  back  his  head  and  crying, 
in  a  long,  high  wail,  "Iran!  Land  of  romance!" 

To  the  uproarious  joy  of  the  natives,  the  expedition  traversed  the 
several  miles  from  the  river  to  the  staging  area  in  a  series  of  falls  that 
were  as  spectacular  as  those  it  took  the  Keystone  Cops  years  to  perfect. 
This  was  a  new  kind  of  mud,  slick  as  a  hockey  rink,  and  it  kept  jerking 
itself  out  from  under  you  no  matter  who  you  were.  "Hut,  two,  three, 
four,  pick  it  up  there!"  some  officer  would  bark,  and  then  down  he'd 
go.  By  the  time  the  staging  area  was  reached,  everybody  was  waddling 
on  splayed  hunks  of  clay  where  once  his  shoes  had  been,  and  it  was 
bitterly  remembered  how  some  Napoleon  at  the  port  of  embarkation 
back  in  the  States  had  ordered  all  galoshes  left  behind,  because  there 
would  never  be  any  use  for  them  Where  You're  Going.  Each  time  you 
fell,  you  blessed  his  name. 

The  purpose  of  a  staging  area  is  to  provide  temporary  quarters  for 
troops  bound  elsewhere,  but  the  P.G.C.  troops  could  not  proceed  else- 
where because  the  rain  had  washed  out  all  the  bridges  and  roads. 
There  they  had  to  wallow,  marooned  in  mud  and  in  the  steady  down- 
pour, for  what  began  to  seem  like  the  duration  of  the  war  plus  six 
months.  When  the  great  von  Clausewitz  wrote  that  "Everything  is  very 
simple  in  war,"  it  must  have  been  hastily  that  he  added,  "but  the 
simplest  thing  is  difficult." 

To  begin  with,  the  expedition  had  arrived  sooner  and  in  much 
greater  force  than  had  been  expected  by  the  small  American  advance 
party  whose  job  it  had  been  to  set  the  staging  area  up.  Assisted  by  a 
few  work  details  quickly  borrowed  from  the  British  already  there,  they 
had  pitched  some  tents,  but  most  of  these  had  blown  down.  The  tents 
were  of  the  British  Army's  Bombay  type,  unfamiliar  to  Americans, 
and  when  you  are  trying  to  pitch  a  large  tent  in  the  rain  it  helps  if  you 
know  which  part  goes  where.  The  Bombay  is  a  splendid  hot-weather 
shelter,  superior  in  dry,  torrid  climates  to  the  American  pyramidal  tent, 
a  notorious  heat  catcher,  but  whoever  made  these  Bombays  had 
obviously  never  had  rain  explained  to  him  clearly.  For  their  occupants 
the  next  month  was  like  living  in  a  needle  shower.  The  rain  fell  im- 
partially on  full  colonels  and  privates  no-class  at  all  hours.  As  for 
washing  facilities,  they  were  ready  to  hand;  you  had  only  to  hold  your 
inverted  helmet  under  the  nearest  leak.  An  almost  religious  fervor  about 
not  shaving  swept  the  staging  area,  but  a  few  fops  and  tories  contrived 
a  stove  for  heating  water  by  laying  a  metal  plate  on  supporting  bricks 
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and  lighting  beneath  it  a  scrounged  blow-torch  or  two.  The  standard 
illuminating  equipment  was  an  old  condensed-milk  can  full  of  gasoline 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  tent  rope  for  a  wick.  At  first  there  were  no  cots, 
so,  when  their  day  was  done,  six  or  seven  of  the  boys  would  roll  up 
together  in  a  spare  sidewall  of  a  tent,  thus  forming  a  huge  community 
cocoon.  Then  one  of  them  would  blow  out  the  condensed-milk  lamp 
and  they  would  all  close  their  eyes  and  sink  quietly  into  the  mud. 

The  blowtorch  stoves  were  also  used  to  cook  private  meals  on,  for  the 
staging  area's  commissariat  was  badly  sprained.  There  were  plenty  of 
cooks,  but  they  had  hardly  anything  to  cook  or  to  cook  with;  their 
gear  and  raw  materials  were  still  on  the  boats  or  still  on  the  docks.  For 
a  time  the  cooking  gear  available  was  so  inadequate  that  officers  and 
men  yawned  and  fidgeted  in  some  of  the  longest  and  slowest  chow  lines 
in  the  history  of  all  war  and  of  all  eating.  Sometimes  you  might  not  get 
your  breakfast  until  late  afternoon,  but  this  scarcely  mattered,  because 
whatever  meal  it  was  almost  always  turned  out  to  be  goat  stew.  .  .  . 

Everybody  remembered  the  day  the  rain  let  up  a  little  for  the  first 
time,  because  it  was  December  24th.  To  celebrate,  the  boys  decided  to 
get  some  old  palm  leaves  and  towel  them  off  and  build  a  big  bonfire. 
However,  late  that  afternoon  a  tip  came  through  that  the  Italian 
bombers  would  be  over  that  night,  so  the  boys  had  to  forget  about  their 
bonfire.  Some  of  them  did  slop  through  the  puddles,  singing  off-key 
carols  from  tent  to  tent,  but  nobody  felt  very  Dickensian.  The  Italian 
bombers  didn't  come,  yet  it  was  certainly  possible  that  they  might  have; 
they  had  already  bombed  the  island  of  Bahrein,  down  in  the  Gulf,  and 
the  P.G.C.'s  arrival  had  been  announced  over  the  Axis  radio  the  day 
before  the  landing. 

That  Christmas  Eve  the  first  American  train  left  Khorramshahr  with 
supplies  for  the  Russians.  As  our  own  locomotives  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Persian  Gulf,  this  train  was  pulled  by  a  British  engine,  which  had 
no  headlight,  bell,  or  cowcatcher.  There  was  a  wreck,  and  a  popular 
G.  I.  from  Mississippi,  a  company  clerk,  got  killed.  It  started  to  rain 
again  and  this  set  the  boys  to  baying,  "Iran!  Land  of  romance!"  .  .  . 

All  of  these  bafflements  and  breakdowns  and  bugups  combined  into 
simply  one  more  of  those  messes  our  green  citizen  soldiers  were  getting 
in  all  over  the  world  those  days.  There  must  have  been  scores  of 
Khorramshahrs,  hundreds  of  them.  Other  outfits  in  other  theatres  were 
having  it  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  the  P.G.C.,  and  those  being  shot  at 
were  having  it  far  worse.  Missing  the  shooting  was  great  luck  for  the 
P.G.C.,  luck  which  it  wouldn't  have  had  if  the  Russians  hadn't  held 
Stalingrad  and  Montgomery  hadn't  chased  Rommel  out  of  Egypt. 
Still,  there  wasn't  much  else  it  missed.  It  didn't  feel  itself  a  lucky  outfit, 
and  it  didn't  look  like  one  when  the  rain  finally  slacked  off  a  bit  and 
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let  it  get  to  work.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right  in  the  beginning  — 
nothing. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  dock  shortage,  the  stevedoring  situation  was  in 
a  dreadful  snarl.  The  Liberty  ships  were  clogging  up  the  roadsteads  and 
it  would  often  be  fifty  or  sixty  days  before  one  was  emptied  and  could 
start  home  for  another  load.  South  of  Iraq,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Gulf,  is  a  tiny  sultanate  called  Kuwait,  whose  marine  Arabs  have  been 
famous  since  Marco  Polo's  time  for  building  dhows,  high-decked  sailing 
vessels  that  look  like  the  caravels  of  Columbus.  These  Arabian  Yankees 
of  Kuwait  —  magnificent,  big,  clean  men  —  had  built  from  furnished 
parts  about  five  dozen  Higgins  barges  for  the  Command,  and  they  were 
used  for  unloading  the  Liberties  offshore.  This  helped  some  but  not 
nearly  enough.  Cargo  was  being  moved  far  too  slowly  off  what  few 
docks  there  were.  Cases  of  knocked-down  trucks  and  fighter  planes 
began  to  gather  on  the  docks  like  some  monstrous  fungoid.  The  steve- 
dore officers  thought  they  would  go  crazy. 

The  Iranian  State  Railway,  which  our  Transportation  Corps1 
Military  Railway  Service  took  over,  may  have  been  all  very  well  for 
its  peacetime  traffic  —  a  light  passenger  train  every  other  day  and  one 
short  string  of  flimsy  and  midget  boxcars  a  week  —  but  now  it  had  to 
help  supply  the  longest  battle  line  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
America  the  steel  rails  used  on  main-line  tracks  weigh  a  hundred  and 
ten  or  more  pounds  per  yard;  in  Iran  the  seventy-five-pound  rails  of 
soft  German  iron  whimpered  beneath  the  tremendous  loads  of  Sherman 
tanks,  ammunition,  explosives,  heavy  construction  materials,  food, 
clothing,  and  medicines  that  had  to  travel  north  night  and  day.  Pretty 
soon  you  could  take  a  sight  along  these  rails  and  see  that  they  un- 
dulated in  short  permanent  waves. 

The  worst  transport  hazard  of  all  was  the  topography.  It  is  some  six 
hundred  miles  from  Khorramshahr  to  Teheran,  the  end  of  our  supply 
route  by  rail.  After  crossing  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of 
desert  to  Andimeshk,  the  trains  had  to  climb  fearsome  mountains 
rising  to  seven  thousand  feet.  With  the  enormously  increased  loads,  it 
became  very  difficult  for  the  little  locomotives  to  get  up  the  grades. 
Major  Worthington  Smith,  an  old-timer  from  the  Northern  Pacific, 
who  commanded  the  mountain  run,  would  often  rush  out  a  whole 
company  of  his  men  to  throw  sand  on  the  tracks  by  hand.  Car  coupling 
on  the  Iranian  State  Railway  was  of  the  nineteenth-century  hook-and- 
link  variety,  and  since  there  were  no  air  brakes  at  all,  when  part  of  a 
loaded  t^ain  broke  loose  ascending  a  grade,  it  rolled  downhill  back- 
ward. As  the  line  was  single-tracked  all  the  way,  this  didn't  make  for 
cozy  railroading.  There  were  sandstorms,  blizzards,  wrecks.  Every 
now  and  then  something  would  catch  fire  —  perhaps  a  tank  car  full 
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of  high  octane.  Colonel  (now  Brigadier  General)  Paul  Yount,  who 
commanded  the  Military  Railway  Service,  gnawed  his  knuckles  over 
the  nine-hundred-car  pile-ups  in  the  Andimeshk  yards. 


-Joel  Sayre,  Persian  Gulf  Command.  New  York:  Random  House,  1945.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publisher. 


E.    ACCOUNT    OF    ADVENTURE 

The  interest  in  a  tale  of  personal  adventure  is  different  from 
that  in  any  of  the  types  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  occur- 
rence should  be  exciting;  a  dangerous  situation,  the  possibility 
of  disaster,  generally  furnishes  the  nucleus  of  the  action.  We 
have  here  in  the  recounting  of  an  actual  experience  the  essentials 
of  a  story  with  plot.  It  should  have  a  definite  climax  to  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  details  lead,  there  should  be  suspense  until  the 
climax  is  reached,  and  then  a  quick  ending  so  as  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  anticlimax.  There  should,  however,  be  no  sacrifice  of 
the  effect  of  veracity  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good  story.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  tone  down  the  details  of  an  exciting  story  in 
order  to  make  it  probable.  If  the  account  is  told  in  the  first 
person,  this  is  especially  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  im- 
pression of  boastfulness  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  For  example, 
consider  the  following: 

Search  planes  found  the  wrecked  transport  on  a  mountain,  near  the 
tip  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  Flying  blind,  it  had  plowed  into  a  vast 
snow  field  at  170  miles  an  hour.  It  cut  a  swath  for  half  a  mile,  and 
stopped  near  a  precipice  on  the  edge  of  Cathedral  Valley. 

I  saw  the  wreck  from  a  troop-carrier  plane,  circling  between 
Cathedral  Valley  and  Pavlov  Volcano.  It  was  2000  feet  above  sea  level. 
We  could  see  pieces  of  one  wing  and  a  motor  strewn  along  the  moun- 
tainside. The  plane,  a  C-47,  lay  on  its  back.  One  wing  was  still  attached. 

A  man  was  leaning  against  the  fuselage.  He  didn't  move.  He  didn't 
even  wave  to  us.  As  a  doctor,  I  knew  he  was  suffering  from  shock,  if 
nothing  more.  The  Arctic  cold  would  finish  him  unless  he  got  medical 
help  quickly.  Others  in  that  battered  fuselage  —  if  any  were  alive  — 
must  be  in  desperate  need,  worse  than  the  man  we  could  see.  He,  at 
least,  could  crawl  outside  and  stand  upright. 

We  flew  back  towards  Cold  Bay,  the  nearest  base.  On  the  way  we 
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sighted  an  Army  rescue  party  crawling  overland,  in  a  snow  jeep  and  a 
tractor.  Forty  miles  of  cliffs,  rivers  and  deep  snow  lay  between  the  base 
they  had  just  left  and  the  helpless  fliers  on  that  precipice  overhanging 
Cathedral  Valley. 

In  my  judgment,  the  rescuers  couldn't  arrive  for  a  week  or  more. 
They  would  be  too  late;  the  race  with  death  would  be  lost.  The  pilot  of 
my  plane,  Lt.  John  Estes,  of  Waco,  Texas,  agreed  with  me. 

We  talked  of  using  a  ski  plane.  There  was  a  place  near  the  wreck 
where  a  small  ski  plane  could  land.  But  it  would  have  to  be  ferried 
from  a  distant  base  at  Anchorage.  By  the  time  it  reached  Cold  Bay  the 
treacherous  Aleutian  weather  would  be  closed  in.  The  weather  was 
momentarily  flyable,  and  might  hold  for  a  few  hours.  If  anything  was 
to  be  done,  it  was  now  or  never. 

I  think  that  I  knew  then,  deep  down,  that  I  was  going  to  make  a 
parachute  jump,  the  first  in  my  life.  I  could  marshal  all  sorts  of  argu- 
ments against  jumping.  I  was  a  ground-force  medic.  I  knew  nothing 
about  parachutes.  This  was  an  Air  Force  problem,  not  mine.  Besides, 
I  was  on  leave,  flying  home  after  eighteen  months  of  duty  on  a  bleak 
island  far  out  the  Chain.  I  wanted  to  see  my  wife,  and  the  son  born 
during  my  absence.  This  was  no  time  for  leaping  in  a  parachute,  some- 
where between  a  red-hot  volcano  and  an  icy  precipice. 

Our  plane  landed  at  Cold  Bay.  Lieutenant  Estes  and  I  urged  that 
parachute  jumpers  be  sent  out.  The  emergency  called  for  a  flight  sur- 
geon, one  of  those  gallant  Air  Force  doctors  trained  to  leap  and  save 
lives.  But  there  was  no  flight  surgeon.  The  only  Army  medical  officer 
at  Cold  Bay  had  gone  with  the  land-rescue  party.  There  were  two 
Navy  doctors,  but  one  was  not  available  to  jump  and  the  other  was  not 
permitted  to. 

It  was  up  to  me  —  if  I  would  volunteer  to  jump.  I  was  the  only 
doctor  at  hand  for  the  mission.  I  volunteered;  but  believe  me,  I  was 
scared.  I  had  scarcely  looked  at  a  parachute  before.  But  I  thought  of 
great  risks  many  of  my  medical  colleagues  were  taking  in  other  theaters 
of  war.  My  time  in  the  Army  had  been  spent  in  relative  security.  Foul 
weather  and  boredom  had  been  my  worst  complaints. 

I  asked  for  volunteers  to  go  with  me,  to  cook  and  help  make  camp. 
Two  captains  came  forward;  one  was  the  chaplain  at  Cold  Bay.  None 
of  us  had  had  training  or  experience  with  parachutes.  Yet  we  had  to 
jump  immediately,  before  the  weather  worsened.  None  of  the  personnel 
at  Base  Operations  had  ever  jumped,  or  apparently  knew  anything 
about  jumping,  fitting  parachutes,  or  landing.  To  make  things  worse, 
no  static  lines  were  available  to  open  our  chutes.  We'd  have  to  pull 
the  cord.  There  were  no  chest  chutes  to  rely  on  if  our  back  chutes  failed 
to  open.  Everyone  gave  us  instructions  about  jumping,  how  soon  to  pull 
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the  rip  cord,  and  how  to  land.  No  two  instructions  were  the  same. 
I  knew  I  should  forget  everything  I  was  told.  I  hoped  I  should  re- 
member to  pull  the  cord.  I  opened  the  flap  on  my  parachute  and  read 
the  rigger's  card.  It  stated  that  the  chute  had  been  freshly  packed 
only  two  weeks  before.  I  felt  better. 

There  was  no  time  to  pick  and  choose  medical  supplies.  We  grabbed 
everything  we  could.  Mostly  I  wanted  plasma  to  combat  shock  and 
hemorrhage,  and  chemical  heating  pads.  An  old  medical  colleague  of 
mine  from  Anchorage,  Lieutenant  Commander  Walkowski,  helped 
me  into  sheep-lined  clothing. 

"You  know,  Wally,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  told  Gwen  about  this  leave 
yet.  That  flight  up  the  islands  is  so  dangerous.  I  was  going  to  wire  her 
from  the  mainland  if  I  made  it  that  far.  Do  you  think  I'd  better  wire 
her  before  the  jump?" 

"Better  wait,"  he  said.  "See  if  you  get  back  in  one  piece."  Wally 
was  very  comforting. 

We  were  ready  to  leave  Operations.  Lieutenant  Estes  advised  me: 
"Don't  lose  that  rip  cord,  doc,  whatever  you  do,  or  you'll  never  be  a 
member  of  the  Caterpillar  Club."  Whatever  that  was.  I  remembered 
again;  I  was  just  a  ground-force  medic. 

Lieutenant  Estes  was  piloting  the  plane  ahead  of  us.  The  visibility 
was  good,  but  there  was  a  chance  that  wind  might  carry  parachutes 
over  the  precipice  into  Cathedral  Valley.  That  would  have  done  the 
injured  no  good,  and  been  curtains  for  us.  Estes  dropped  a  parachute 
weighted  by  a  can  of  water  to  test  the  wind  drift.  The  parachute  never 
opened.  We  didn't  see  the  drop  from  our  plane.  Later  Estes  told  us  he 
radioed  to  our  pilot,  and  asked  if  we  had  been  looking.  Our  pilot 
radioed  back  that  we  hadn't,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  tell  us. 

The  minutes  before  the  jump  dragged.  I  was  jittery.  We  three 
volunteers  were  complete  strangers  to  one  another.  Suddenly  we  began 
introducing  ourselves,  shaking  hands,  and  trying  to  talk  above  the 
roar  of  the  motors  coming  through  the  open  cargo  door. 

The  chaplain  who  had  volunteered  was  Capt.  W.  B.  Mullen,  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  other  officer  was  Capt.  —  now  Major  —  F. 
Scholander,  from  the  Army  Air  Force  Proving  Ground  Command, 
Eglin  Field,  Florida.  Like  me,  he  had  been  in  transit.  He  had  arrived 
at  Cold  Bay  that  morning  with  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
in  Sir  Hubert's  plane.  They  were  on  a  special  mission.  They  picked  up 
radio  messages  about  the  crash  and  flew  in  to  help.  Sir  Hubert,  I  learned 
later,  was  the  expert  adviser  at  Cold  Bay  for  the  complicated  rescue 
work  which  followed. 

I  detected  Captain  Scholander's  Scandinavian  accent  over  the 
noise  of  engines.  He  had  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Oslo, 
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but  had  turned  to  research  work.  We  discovered  that  both  of  us  had 
studied  in  Stockholm  at  the  same  hospital,  and  we  exchanged  a  few 
words  of  Swedish. 

The  red  light  at  the  cargo  door  flashed  on  —  signal  to  stand  by, 
ready  to  jump  when  a  bell  rang.  Would  the  bell  never  ring?  I  nerv- 
ously pulled  the  rip  cord  on  one  of  the  spare  chutes  lying  about,  to  see 
how  much  force  it  took.  The  bell  rang.  Captain  Scholander  was  out 
like  a  flash. 

Peering  cautiously  out  the  door,  I  saw  his  parachute  fill  with  air 
and  open  far  below.  That  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life. 
His  body  was  swinging  like  a  pendulum,  first  to  one  side,  then  the  other. 
At  times  he  was  horizontal,  seeming  higher  than  his  parachute.  He 
stopped  swinging  and  began  a  graceful  descent  to  the  snow-covered 
mountain. 

The  plane  circled  for  another  pass.  The  red  light  flashed  again.  It 
was  my  turn.  My  heart  pounded.  I  grabbed  the  cargo  door  with  my 
left  hand,  and  the  rip  cord  with  my  right.  An  engineer  stood  behind 
me  to  give  me  a  shove  if  my  courage  failed.  He  spoke.  "Doc,  do  some- 
thing for  my  buddies  on  the  mountain.  They're  swell  guys." 

The  bell  rang.  I  jumped,  feet  first.  The  slip-stream  slapped  my  face 
with  tremendous  force.  I  cleared  the  tail  and  fell  into  space.  I  forgot  to 
count  one-two-three  before  pulling  the  cord.  I  pulled  it  quickly,  throw- 
ing my  right  arm  out  as  far  as  I  could. 

A  sudden  jerk  brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  was  hanging  in  the  straps; 
they  were  tight  about  my  thighs  and  chest.  The  ring  of  the  cord  was 
firmly  clenched  in  my  right  hand.  I  swung  a  little  from  side  to  side  as 
I  drifted  downward.  I  had  a  sense  of  well-being  and  buoyancy;  the 
clinical  word  for  it  flashed  through  my  mind  —  euphoria. 

This  wasn't  bad,  I  thought.  The  chute  had  opened,  God  bless  it! 
I  laughed.  I  felt  like  shouting.  It  was  thrilling  to  float  through  space 
like  this.  I  liked  it. 

The  jagged  tops  of  the  Pinnacles  and  the  precipices  of  Cathedral 
Valley  fell  away  in  the  distance.  I  looked  down.  An  immense  smooth 
snow  field  lay  between  my  legs.  Captain  Scholander  had  landed,  a 
tiny  speck  below.  Fantastically,  I  wished  my  friends  were  enjoying  this 
ride  with  me.  What  a  story  to  tell  my  wife !  It  struck  me  as  funny  that  she 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  laughed  again.  I  thought  of  my  son. 
He  was  fifteen  months  old  now;  I  had  never  seen  him. 

I  looked  up  into  the  chute.  How  could  such  a  contraption  keep  a 
man  in  the  air?  I  noticed  a  large,  ragged  hole  near  the  top.  The  fringed 
edges  of  the  hole  flapped.  I  gave  it  no  more  thought.  Later  I  learned 
that  I  had  pulled  the  rip  cord  too  soon.  The  pilot  chute  and  the  main 
chute  had  caught  and  torn  in  the  cargo  door.  The  chaplain,  who  was 
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due  to  jump  next,  saw  part  of  my  chute  open  in  the  plane.  He  rushed  to 
the  door  to  throw  it  out. 

The  engines  of  planes  overhead  roared.  I  looked  down  again;  the 
ground  was  coming  up  fast.  I  hit  the  soft  snow  and  relaxed,  and  rolled 
down  the  mountain. 

Well,  I  thought,  Pm  all  in  one  piece,  anyway.  It  was  4:45  by  my  watch. 
My  right  hand  still  firmly  grasped  the  rip-cord  ring.  Then  the  fun 
began.  Strong  gusts  filled  my  chute  with  air,  pulling  it  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  dragging  me  along.  I  remembered  I  was  supposed  to  pull  in 
the  lower  shrouds  to  empty  the  chute  of  air.  It  was  easier  said  than 
done. 

Try  as  I  might,  I  couldn't  pull  in  the  shrouds  enough.  At  times  I 
would  have  the  cloth  almost  in  my  hands.  Then  a  strong  gust  would 
fill  it  with  air,  and  down  the  mountain  I  would  go  for  another  quarter 
mile.  The  shrouds  slipped  in  my  wet  mittens.  I  threw  them  off.  My 
hands  numbed  with  cold.  I  pulled  and  pulled,  until  I  no  longer  had 
strength  in  my  arms. 

I  relaxed  and  let  the  chute  drag  me.  When  I  tired  of  skidding  on  my 
back,  I  rolled  over  on  my  stomach.  I  unfastened  my  chest  buckle,  but 
my  leg  buckles  were  too  tight  to  be  undone. 

Far  down  the  slope  Captain  Scholander  was  running  to  intercept  me. 
He  grabbed  my  parachute  and  spilled  it  as  I  was  going  by. 

I  got  out  of  the  harness,  exhausted,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  Scholander 
went  off  to  help  Mullen,  the  chaplain,  who  had  jumped  last,  and  was 
also  being  dragged  by  the  wind. 

Planes  circled  overhead,  dropping  supplies.  The  chaplain  and  I 
picked  up  snowshoes,  and  started  up  the  mountain.  "Well,  chaplain," 
I  said,  "I  guess  the  good  Lord  was  looking  after  us  today." 

"Yes,  doc,"  he  said,  "I  got  the  message  last  night,  and  knew  every- 
thing would  be  all  right." 

A  shower  of  chocolate  bars  hit  me  on  the  head.  The  aiming  of  those 
pilots  dropping  food  was  too  accurate. 

We  snowshoed  to  the  wreck,  five  miles  away.  The  trek  took  about 
two  hours.  .  .  . 

—  Captain  John  Weston,  M.  C,  A.  U.  S.,  "Then  I  jumped."  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Aug.  25,  1945.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
copyright  1 945  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


F.    BIOGRAPHIC    SKETCH 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  distinguish  the  biographic 
sketch  from  the  summary  account  such  as  the  article  in  an 
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encyclopaedia  which  gives  in  succinct  form  the  main  facts  in 
the  life  of  some  famous  man.  The  biographer  is  expected  not  only 
to  tell  us  what  a  man  did,  but  what  he  was,  to  give  us  the  prin- 
cipal influences  which  affected  his  character,  to  show  in  the 
incidents  he  recounts  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect. 

To  write  this  type  of  biography  of  any  historical  personage, 
even  in  a  brief  form,  requires  extensive  information  such  as 
most  students  are  not  likely  to  have.  There  are  plenty  of  sub- 
jects, however,  which  are  within  their  range.  Many  current 
magazines  devote  a  section  to  interesting  personalities,  men  who 
although  they  occupy  no  conspicuous  position  are  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Newspapers,  on  the 
death  of  some  prominent  man,  or  at  some  climax  in  his  career 
when  public  attention  is  focused  on  him,  publish  similar  bio- 
graphic sketches.  An  example  of  such  a  biographic  sketch  is 
Owen  Wister's  "Dr.  Coit  of  St.  Paul's,"  from  which  the  following 
paragraphs  are  taken: 

The  first  Headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  School  was  twenty-six  when  he 
opened  it  alone,  and  with  three  boys.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
were  there,  and  thirty-six  masters,  on  the  winter  day  when  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  sixty- five;  and  a  hush  fell  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
gone  out  of  that  school  into  the  world.  The  master  builder  of  their 
consciences  and  characters  would  never  again  look  at  them  with  his 
searching  blue  eyes.  His  marble  effigy,  recumbent  in  the  School  Chapel, 
is  rightly  clothed  in  a  monastic  gown,  with  a  rope  knotted  round  the 
waist.  The  sculptor  knew  that  time  had  misplaced  him,  as  an  April  day 
will  sometimes  appear  in  January.  His  well-known  fellow  churchmen 
and  acquaintances,  Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop  Doane,  and  the  three 
Bishops  Potter,  were  at  one  with  their  epoch;  he  came  as  straight  from 
the  twelfth  century  as  John  Brown  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  Na- 
poleon from  the  age  when  invaders  could  change  the  course  of  history. 

His  spirit  was  felt  to  be  so  remote  from  the  present  that  to  see  him 
do  some  everyday  thing,  as  when  by  a  quick  light  touch  from  behind 
he  knocked  the  cap  over  the  eyes  of  a  little  new  boy  who  had  forgotten 
in  his  general  timidity  to  take  it  off  as  he  was  entering  the  Chapel, 
never  ceased  to  be  incongruous;  or  as  when,  in  the  midst  of  reproving 
two  boys  who  had  together  destroyed  a  posted  bulletin  not  to  their 
liking,  he  pulled  himself  up  short  on  the  brink  of  a  joke:  — 

"Then  I'm  to  understand  that  Tom  tore  it  down,  and  Jack  tore  it  — 
to  pieces." 
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He  adjusted  himself  to  his  age  in  little  that  was  not  needed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  school  that  he  created,  and  in  his  creation  he  found  his 
context,  the  medium  for  his  genius;  during  forty  years  he  filled  every 
cranny  of  St.  Paul's  with  his  tremendous  personality. 

Few  boys  over  whom  his  spiritual  fire  passed  ever  forgot  it,  or  the 
tall  black  figure  in  which  it  blazed.  Whatever  religious  observance 
they  may  have  dropped  away  from,  whatever  scruple  of  their  boyhood 
they  got  over,  him  they  never  got  over.  Twenty-five  years  after  he  was 
dead,  and  three  rectors  had  succeeded  him,  a  lady  who  came  to  live 
at  the  school  found  that  she  met  his  legend  at  every  turn;  he  was  still 
present  in  the  place,  pervading  it;  while  out  in  the  world  he  lived  so 
deep  in  men  of  forty  and  fifty  that  his  formidable  shape  would  appear 
to  them  in  their  dreams. 

Henry  Augustus  Coit  was  born  on  January  20,  1830,  seven  hundred 
years  later  than  the  days  of  his  spiritual  kin.  .  .  . 

—  Owen  Wister,  "Dr.  Coit  of  St.  Paul's."     The  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1928. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  the  author. 

The  student  may  follow  the  example  of  President  Eliot  and 
write  an  account  of  a  man  whose  life  under  the  most  common- 
place conditions  reveals  heroic  traits.  In  John  Gilly,  Maine  Farmer 
and  Fisherman,1  he  says:  "This  is  the  life  of  one  of  the  forgotten 
millions.  It  contains  no  material  for  distinction,  fame,  or  long 
remembrance;  but  it  does  contain  the  material  and  present  the 
scene  for  a  normal  human  development  through  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow,  labor  and  rest,  adversity  and  success,  and  through 
the  tender  loves  of  childhood,  maturity,  and  age.  We  cannot 
but  believe  that  it  is  just  for  countless  quiet,  simple  lives  like  this 
that  God  made  and  upholds  this  earth."  If  he  have  no  other 
subject,  he  may  write  about  himself.  Edward  Fitzgerald  wished 
that  there  were  more  biographies  of  obscure  persons.  The  stu- 
dent who  writes  an  autobiography  may  if  he  gives  something 
more  than  a  mere  recital  of  facts  produce  an  interesting  narra- 
tive. In  brief  compass,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  trace  all  the 
various  influences  that  have  determined  his  character.  To  ac- 
count for  some  one  ambition,  some  hobby,  some  special  aptitude 
or  proficiency,  some  special  weakness,  is  all  that  he  should 
attempt. 

1  The  Century  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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G.    NEWS    ACCOUNTS 

The  morning  or  evening  daily  paper  primarily  concerns  itself 
with  the  news  of  the  twelve  —  or  at  most  twenty-four  hours  — 
before  its  publication.  Almost  never  does  it  see  the  necessity  of, 
or  find  the  space  for,  any  complete  account  of  a  series  of  day-to- 
day happenings.  Many  contemporary  events  —  political,  social, 
industrial,  educational  —  extend  over  so  long  a  time  and  occur 
in  so  many  places  remote  from  one  another  that  the  reader  of 
the  daily  paper  gets  an  account  of  them  piecemeal  or  not  at  all. 
The  demand  for  information  about  the  progress  of  such  move- 
ments has  led  to  the  establishment  of  weekly  and  monthly  news 
periodicals. 

The  following  leading  article  of  Time  for  August  7,  1 944,  is  an 
apparently  simple  example  of  this  sort  of  "story."  Yet  in  the 
following  issue  the  editor  wrote:  "All  in  all  it  took  almost 
13,000  words  of  correspondents'  reports  and  researchers'  mate- 
rial to  provide  the  facts  and  background  for  the  1,398  word 
story  our  editors  wrote  for  you  in  Time"  The  reports  of  the 
correspondents  and  researchers  were  of  course  carefully  ab- 
stracted from  the  abundance  of  available  material.  The  article 
using  approximately  1 1  per  cent  of  these  reports  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  selection  of  details  in  narration,  of  selection  for  the 
purpose  of  a  single  preconceived  effect. 

THE   WAY  HOME 

Across  the  land  last  week,  for  six  warm  days  &  nights,  a  troop  train 
rumbled.  It  was  an  old  train,  with  no  fancy  name.  To  the  engineers 
and  switchmen,  it  was  No.  7452-G.  The  men  on  board  dubbed  it  the 
"Home  Again  Special,"  and  wrote  the  new  name  in  chalk  on  the  sides 
of  the  old  Pullman  cars.  In  another  war  there  might  have  been  brass 
bands  at  every  stop.  But  in  this  pageantry-less,  slogan-less  war,  the 
train  just  rumbled  on  toward  New  York,  through  the  big  towns  and  the 
whistle-stops. 

The  men  aboard  were  370  members  of  the  1st  Marine  Division  — 
survivors  of  Tulagi,  conquerors  of  Guadalcanal;  the  men  who  mowed 
down  the  Japs  like  hay  at  Bloody  Rid^e,  and  crossed  the  bloody 
Matanikau  River;  the  invaders  of  Cape  Gloucester,  the  rain-drenched 
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fighters  of  Talasea,  the  men  who  took  Hill  660  when  they  should  have 
been  annihilated  halfway  up;  the  unnamed  defenders  of  Nameless  Hill, 
the  survivors  of  Coffin  Corner. 

These  men  on  the  troop  train,  already  famed  in  communiques  and 
the  war's  best-sellers,1  were  heading  home  for  a  30-day  furlough  after 
27  months  of  battle. 

a  little  worried.  After  their  ship  docked  at  San  Diego,  they  spent 
14  days  just  waiting  around  in  a  city  none  wanted  to  see.  Finally  the 
train  left.  The  heroes  peeled  off  their  natty  field  greens  and  settled  down 
in  their  khakis  on  the  scratchy  green  seats,  scared  and  lonely,  wonder- 
ing how  home  would  be  now  that  it  was  suddenly  so  close.  "I'm  a 
little  worried  about  how  I'll  look  to  them,  about  how  much  I've 
changed.  .  .  ." 

The  train  clacked  on  slowly,  through  the  desert  and  up  the  moun- 
tains. As  the  coffee  cups  rattled  in  the  dining  cars  the  little  marine  said: 
"I  haven't  shaken  so  much  since  the  night  we  went  around  Cape 
Hatteras,  leaving  the  States."  At  Tucumcari,  there  was  time  for  a  beer 
at  the  station  hotel:  on  the  first  round  it  cost  a  quarter;  by  the  second 
the  price  shot  to  40^.  Said  the  red-haired  sergeant  from  Rochester,  not 
complaining,  but  just  noticing:  "Somebody's  making  money,  and  it 
isn't  us." 

The  towns  paraded  past:  Texhoma,  Meade,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 
City.  On  the  fourth  day,  at  Moberly,  Mo.  (pop.  12,920),  things  were 
different.  The  townspeople  flocked  to  the  station  with  sandwiches  and 
beer,  cigarets  and  candy;  the  Moberly  girls,  in  their  summer  dresses, 
brought  their  cars  and  took  the  marines  for  rides  through  the  gentle 
hills,  up  &  down  the  concrete  highways  that  looked  like  the  highways 
near  home. 

There  was  a  four-hour  wait  in  Chicago.  For  the  photographers,  in  the 
dim  station,  the  heroes  brought  out  their  Jap  flags  and  Jap  sabers,  leaving 
the  pornographic  Jap  propaganda  leaflets  packed  away  in  their  sea  bags. 

the  silent.  On  the  train  there  were  long  silences,  as  the  marines, 
having  talked  themselves  out,  stared  at  fields  and  the  weather-stained 
buildings  flitting  by.  But  now  &  then  conversation  bubbled  up. 

Said  Pfc.  Marcel  Beaulieu,  21,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.:  "I  think 
I'm  going  to  stay  in  New  York  and  see  a  couple  of  ball  games.  I've 
been  thinking  about  that  for  a  long  time.  I  used  to  keep  thinking  about 
that  last  game  I  saw.  .  .  ." 

Across  the  aisle,  Sergeant  Owen  Justin  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  28, 
began  to  reminisce.  "It  was  at  San  Diego  they  gave  us  our  beer  patches. 
You  know  what  beer  patches  are!  They're  the  Guadalcanal  insignia 
that  go  on  our  sleeves.  They're  always  good  for  a  free  beer." 

1  Into  the  Valley,  Guadalcanal  Diary,  Battle  for  the  Solomons,  etc. 
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The  train  stopped  at  small  stations:  Wawasee  and  Garrett,  Ind. 

None  in  the  train  were  heroes  to  themselves,  or  to  each  other.  But 
all  knew  what  everyone  had  done.  The  marines  pointed  out  Sergeant 
Al  Goguen,  onetime  cab  driver,  holder  of  the  Silver  Star,  unofficially 
credited  with  killing  700  Japs  on  two  successive  nights.  But  Al  said: 
"Everybody  tries  to  snow  the  folks.  I  had  two  machine  guns,  and  I 
grabbed  the  guns  a  couple  of  times  when  my  gunner  got  shot,  until 
the  assistant  gunner  came  up.  But  that  was  my  job.  .  .  .  Those  figures? 
God,  I  don't  know  how  many  Japs  we  got.  Everybody  tries  to  snow  the 
folks,  give  them  a  line.  .  .  ." 

The  train  pounded  into  Ohio,  and  the  rolling  country  with  the  sun 
glinting  on  the  stacked  bales  of  hay  reminded  the  marines  of  Australia. 
They  had  loved  Australia,  even  though  most  of  the  time  they  were 
recuperating  from  malaria.  "I'll  never  forget  the  head  night  nurse  in 
the  Adelaide  Hospital.  ..." 

The  silence  came  back.  Suddenly  two  marines  began  to  wrestle,  to 
break  the  monotony,  to  relieve  the  strange  embarrassment  of  coming 
home.  The  car  jeered:  "Na-a-h,  Commandos!  "  From  the  rear,  snatches 
of  song  floated  forward : 

Soneone's  in  the  kitchen  with  Dinah, 

Someone's  in  the  kitchen  I  know  —  oh-oh, 

Someone's  in  the  kitchen  with  Dinah, 

Strummin'  on  the  old  banjo.  .  .  .l 

the  girls.  When  the  train  stopped  at  Deshler,  Private  Beaulieu 
jumped  outside  to  snatch  some  ice  off  a  wagon  near  the  train.  "Boy, 
what  we  would  have  given  for  a  piece  of  ice  on  Guadalcanal!  "  Down 
the  platform  strutted  a  good-looking  blonde.  The  marines  watched, 
listening  to  the  tapping  of  her  high  heels. 

It  began  to  rain.  The  train  was  hot  and  sticky.  The  blue-eyed  private 
said:  "One  of  the  fellows'  girl  got  married  and  she  wrote  to  him  asking 
for  her  picture.  He  got  all  the  boys  to  give  him  pictures  of  their  girls, 
and  he  collected  some  others.  Altogether,  he  had  a  stack  a  foot  high  — 
pictures  of  Australian  girls,  native  women  with  nothing  above  the  waist, 
movie  actresses,  pin-up  girls.  He  sent  this  whole  stack  to  his  girl  with  a 
note:  T  don't  remember  exactly  who  you  are,  but  if  your  picture  is 
among  these,  please  pick  it  out  and  send  the  rest  back  to  me.'  " 

The  men  moved  to  the  diner. 

"Hey  Joe,  you  going  to  get  married?  " 

"Hell  no,  I'm  going  to  play  the  field." 

again,  the  silent.  Two  hours  before  Pittsburgh,  a  Sun-Telegraph 
reporter  boarded  the  train,  begging  the  heroes  for  heroic  tales.  Two 
hours  later  he  left,  mumbling:  "I  didn't  get  a  thing." 

1  Copyrighted  1943,  PAULL-PIONEER  MUSIC  CORP. 
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At  Pittsburgh  the  American  Legionnaires  and  the  members  of  the 
Mayor's  committee,  with  little  COMMITTEE  ribbons  stuck  in  their 
lapels,  stood  about  uneasily  as  marines  from  Pennsylvania  spilled  off 
the  train.  Also  at  the  station,  in  snappy  summer  khaki,  was  Lieut. 
Mitchell  Paige,  the  1st  Division's  famed  Congressional  Medal  winner, 
who  had  come  home  three  weeks  earlier.  The  marines  spied  Paige  and 
formed  a  circle  around  him. 

A  little  marine  in  blue,  looking  very  much  like  a  boy  in  costume, 
stepped  up  to  shake  Mitch's  hand.  Mitch  whirled,  grabbed  the  boy 
by  the  shoulders  and  all  but  kissed  him.  The  two  stood  smiling  — 
grinning  into  each  other's  faces.  The  boy  was  Mitch's  machine  gunner. 
A  photographer  rushed  up:  "Throw  your  arms  around  him,  like  you're 
glad  to  see  him.  Don't  be  bashful."  Mitch  and  the  machine-gunner 
just  kept  smiling  at  each  other,  saying  nothing,  ignoring  the  pho- 
tographer. 

Through  the  night  the  train  puffed  through  the  Alleghenies.  In  the 
morning,  Corporal  Harold  Cyr,  23,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  explained  why 
he  hadn't  slept:  "I  just  lay  there  all  night  grinning." 

The  men  were  up  early,  shining  their  shoes,  polishing  their  buttons. 
As  the  train  pulled  into  Baltimore  at  6:30  a.m.  there  was  a  shout: 
"Bring  on  the  brass  band."  There  was  no  band  nor  any  people,  and  the 
homecoming  marines  got  off  and  walked  through  the  silent  station. 

home.  The  final  run  began. 

"Your  wife  know  you're  coming?  " 

"Sure,  I  wired  her  from  Chicago." 

"It's  been  a  long  time.  .  .  ." 

"Damn  right,  it's  been  27  months.  .  .  ." 

At  Philadelphia,  there  was  just  a  string  of  taxicabs,  at  Jersey  City, 
just  the  ferry  to  Manhattan.  The  marines  silently  looked  at  the  New 
York  skyline.  Lieut.  Camille  Tamucci,  the  tough  guy  in  charge,  who 
had  been  dreaming  of  mounds  of  spaghetti,  began  brooding  about  his 
stomach.  "It's  all  tied  in  knots,"  he  said. 

The  bus  from  the  ferry  took  the  marines  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
Now  most  of  them  were  home;  others  were  recognizably  close  to  home. 
Guadalcanal  and  all  that  was  more  than  9,000  miles  away.  That  was 
over  and  done  with.  For  all  their  27  months  of  battle,  these  marines' 
average  age  was  only  21. 

One  marine  shouted:  "See  you  in  the  next  war."  There  was  no 
answer.  The  marines  shouldered  their  sea  bags  and  walked  away. 
—  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  Time. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  "feature  story,"  a  "human  interest" 
story.  Usually  the  articles  present  a  sort  of  contemporary  history, 
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and  have  on  a  limited  scale  the  characteristics  of  history.  They 
are,  therefore,  the  highest  type  of  the  brief  informational  narra- 
tive, because  they  call  into  play  the  full  powers  of  the  writer. 
He  must  have  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  any  move- 
ment, or  at  least  of  that  aspect  of  it  to  which  he  may  limit  himself. 
He  must  be  able  to  point  out  the  significance  of  apparently 
minor  incidents  and  to  explain  and  interpret  the  relation  of 
events.  Although  the  chronological  order  may  be  followed,  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  should  be  kept  apparent.  As  any 
widespread  movement  is  carried  on  simultaneously  by  groups 
of  people  in  different  places,  perhaps  without  cooperation,  the 
writer  must  be  able  to  synchronize  the  diverse  efforts.  Great 
movements  or  enterprises  demand  leaders.  There  is  thus  the 
element  of  personalities  to  be  taken  account  of  and  to  serve  as 
an  added  source  of  interest. 

Exercise.  Choose  one  of  the  following  topics  or  a  similar  topic  and 
write  a  summarizing  narrative  of  the  development  of  some  one  aspect 
of  it: 

Conference  Control  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Development  of  the  Elective  System 

The  Honor  System  of  Examinations 

The  Consolidated  Rural  School 

State  Aid  for  Public  Schools 

The  Youth  Center  Movement 

The  Playground  Movement 

The  Boy  Scouts 

The  Girl  Scouts 

The  Commission  Plan  of  City  Government 

Conservation  of  Water  Power  (or  Forests)  (or  Minerals) 

Military  Training  in  Public  Schools 

Development  of  State  Militia 

Growth  of  State  Police 

State  Systems  of  Roads 

Radio  in  Education 

Transoceanic  Aviation 


chapter  ix  Artistic  Narrative  or  Story 


I  I.  The  Requirements  of  a  Story 

One  essential  requirement  of  informational  narrative  is  im- 
plicit in  its  purpose:  it  must  be  accurate;  it  must  be  true  to  out- 
ward fact.  A  different  sort  of  truth  is  required  in  the  story.  The 

|  writer  of  it  may,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  tell  what  has  actually 
happened.  His  story  may  be  a  "true  story."  Or  it  may  be  the 
product  of  his  imagination.  To  the  reader  it  matters  little.  A 
story  is  none  the  better  —  it  may  often  be  worse  —  because  it 
is  true.  The  only  sort  of  truth  demanded  in  the  story  is  such  a 
consistency  in  its  parts,  such  a  unity  of  impression  as  to  make  it 
seem  true  to  the  reader. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  story  is  probability.  It  must  conform 
to  our  ideas  of  what  is  possible  and  probable.  Aristotle  says, 
"There  is  no  reason  why  some  events  that  have  actually  hap- 
pened should  not  conform   to   the   law  of  the   probable   and 

i  possible."  *  Unless  the  writer  can  make  the  actual  seem  probable, 
it  will  have  no  value  as  story.  In  speaking  of  "the  law,"  Aristotle 
has  in  mind  a  higher  kind  of  truth  than  correspondence  with 

,  actuality.  In  this  sense,  a  story  is  said  to  have  general  truth. 

The  reader  of  a  story  is  not  interested  in  the  facts,  as  facts,  of 
any  occurrence.  What  appeals  to  him  is  the  power  of  a  story 
to  stimulate  his  imagination  so  that  for  the  time  being  he  is  a 
participant  in  it  or  at  least  a  witness  of  it.  His  feelings,  his  emo- 
tions are  stirred  as  they  would  be  by  an  actual  event.  A  story  is, 

1  Op.  cit. 
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for  him,  a  form  of  imaginative  experience.  The  writer  must 
select  and  present  those  details  of  the  action  that  will  make  the 
reader  see  and  feel  the  occurrence  as  if  it  took  place  before  him. 
Vividness  is  thus  the  second  requirement  of  the  story. 

"A  story  teller  shows  how  certain  persons  do  certain  things 
under  certain  circumstances."  :  In  every  story  there  are  three 
possible  sources  of  interest.  In  the  order  of  their  importance  they 
are:  the  series  of  actions,  with  or  without  plot;  the  characters; 
and  the  setting.  A  writer  may  depend  for  interest  almost  ex- 
clusively on  action,  giving  only  the  most  general  notions  of  the 
characters  of  the  story,  and  leaving  the  setting  so  vague  that  the 
story  cannot  be  localized  as  to  time  or  place.  But  the  writer  who 
avails  himself  of  the  other  modes  of  story  appeal,  who  creates 
for  us  lifelike  characters,  moving  and  acting  in  a  definite  en- 
vironment, adds  just  that  much  more  to  the  interest  of  his  readers. 
The  same  principle  holds  here  as  in  description:  the  more  specific 
a  story  can  be  made  as  to  action,  to  character,  to  setting,  the  more 
vivid  and  the  more  capable  of  arousing  feeling  it  will  be. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  working  principle  that  the  interest 
in  any  story  depends  on  its  ability  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion or  sympathy  or  antipathy  for  some  character  or  characters. 
The  tale  which  leaves  the  reader  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  characters,  with  no  particular  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy or  abhorrence,  of  like  or  dislike  for  them,  generally  lacks 
any  story  interest.  The  characters  may  be  no  more  than  mere 
names,  or  even  be  nameless;  but  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
placed  or  the  objects  which  they  are  striving  to  accomplish  must 
stir  our  emotions,  or  there  is  no  story.  The  third  fundamental 
requirement  of  a  story  is,  therefore,  power  to  stimulate  the  emo- 
tions of  the  reader. 

II.  The  Story  with  Plot 

One  form  of  story  has  become  traditional.  It  is  the  type  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  centered  throughout  upon  the 

1  Bliss  Perry,  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1920), 
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outcome.  We  read  a  story,  as  we  say,  "to  see  how  it  comes  out." 
Our  interest  from  the  very  beginning  is  prospective.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  finding  out  what  happens  to  the  characters. 
The  persistence  of  this  type  of  story  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
through  all  time,  readers,  young  or  old,  naive  or  sophisticated, 
have  always  been  curious  to  learn  the  fate  of  a  character  who  is 
placed  in  an  interesting  or  exciting  situation.  A  well-constructed 
plot  1  is  a  perennial  source  of  appeal  for  the  story  writer. 

The  first  question  that  confronts  the  young  writer  is,  How 
shall  I  find  a  plot?  It  is  obvious  that  as  a  beginning  he  must  have 
a  character  placed  in  some  situation  which  will  lead  inevitably 
to  action,  and  that  the  circumstances  must  be  such  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  action  cannot  be  foreseen.  As  the  germ 
of  every  plot  there  is  an  unstable  situation,  which  involves  such 
a  relation  between  characters  or  such  an  attitude  of  a  character 
to  his  environment  that  it  cannot  remain  unchanged.  The  basis 
for  action  in  any  story  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  actual  life,  namely, 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are.  The  principal  character 
may  be  represented  as  either  active  or  passive.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  action  results  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
character  to  alter  circumstances.  In  the  second  case,  action  is 
forced  upon  the  character  by  some  unusual  condition  for  which 
he  is  not  directly  responsible.  He  is,  as  we  say,  "the  victim  of 
circumstances."  He  has  not  precipitated  the  struggle;  it  has  been 
forced  upon  him.  He  cannot  run  away.  He  must  either  fight  or 
be  ignominiously  defeated.  If  he  accepts  whatever  fate  brings 
to  him  without  a  struggle,  he  is  not  heroic;  he  is  the  pathetic 
object  of  an  implacable  or  ironic  fate. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  to  what  an  extent  the  life  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  is  made  up  of  constant  effort  merely  for 
self-preservation,  of  struggle  against  starvation  and  cold  and 
disease,  and  how  evenly  balanced  the  forces  are,  he  can  find 
plenty  of  situations  for  plot  in  any  slight  circumstances  which 
turn  the  scale  against  them.  Jack  London's  "To  Build  a  Fire" 
and  "Love  of  Life"  are  stories  of  men,  handicapped  in  the  one 
case  by  ignorance,  in  the  other  by  injury,  struggling  for  self- 

1  See  p.  494  for  the  formal  definition  of  plot. 
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preservation.  Moreover,  men  are  not  content  merely  to  exist, 
but  desire  to  improve  their  economic  or  social  status.  They  are 
restricted  by  the  laws  and  conventions  of  society  and  by  a  moral 
sense  which  they  may  violate  only  at  their  own  peril.  They  are 
social  beings  actuated  not  merely  by  selfish  motives  but  by 
altruistic  impulses.  One  who  is  aware  of  the  complexity  of  life 
and  who  realizes  how  intricate  it  is  made  by  the  conflicting 
desires  and  ambitions  of  different  individuals  need  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  plot  material. 

We  are  not,  however,  interested  in  the  usual,  the  trite,  the 
commonplace.  The  ordinary  situation  working  itself  out  in  the 
expected  manner  holds  no  charm  for  us.  Neither  does  the 
unusual  circumstance  which  leads  to  no  significant  conclusion. 
Plenty  of  writers  arouse  our  interest  and  then  allow  their  stories 
to  "peter  out."  The  opening  situation  does  not  need  to  be  un- 
usual to  offer  us  the  potentiality  of  plot.  The  simplest  of  actions 
may  lead  to  momentous  conclusions.  In  "The  Necklace"  and 
"A  Piece  of  String,"  Maupassant  shows  how  trifles  may  lead  to 
tragic  consequences. 

Technical  Elements  of  Plot 

Plot  consists  of  the  following  steps  or  divisions.  First  in  the 
logical  sense  is  the  exposition.  This  gives  the  setting  of  the  action 
both  in  place  and  in  time,  the  relation  of  the  characters  to  one 
another,  the  facts  in  regard  to  their  present  situation  and  what- 
ever of  their  previous  history  is  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  story.  The  business  of  the  exposition  is  to  furnish  such  a 
knowledge  of  conditions  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
intelligently  the  subsequent  action. 

Second,  there  is  what  is  termed  the  inciting  force.  This  is  the 
incident  that  makes  the  situation  unstable  and  gives  rise  to  the 
action  of  the  story.  The  inciting  force  brings  into  conflict  op- 
posing elements.  The  clash  may  be  between  two  characters,  or 
between  a  character  and  external  circumstances,  or  between 
two  motives  of  the  same  character. 

Whenever  two  forces  are  brought  into  opposition,  the  con- 
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flict  which  follows  will  naturally  lead  to  some  crisis  or  climax,  at 
which  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  overcome.  There  is  in  every 
story  with  plot  a  definitely  marked  turning-point  or  climax. 
The  action  which  leads  to  this  climax  is  the  rising  action  or  the 
complication.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  "the  heightening,"  and 
the  term  is  suggestive  of  the  growth  of  the  reader's  interest  as 
the  conflict  becomes  more  intense.  During  the  progress  of  the 
rising  action,  there  comes  into  play  the  element  of  suspense. 
The  term  suggests  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  original 
interest  as  well  as  the  withholding  of  the  gratification  of  the 
reader's  curiosity.  The  interest  is  accentuated  by  the  growth  of 
sympathy  for  a  character  or  of  aversion  to  him,  and  the  suspense 
is  kept  by  nicely  balancing  the  two  forces  of  the  story.  As  in 
actual  physical  conflict  or  in  some  game,  so  in  the  story,  excite- 
ment is  most  tense  when  the  two  forces  are  equally  matched  and 
when  there  is  a  succession  of  incidents  which  seem  to  turn  victory 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 

The  climax  is  the  incident  which  turns  the  tide  of  victory  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  the  moment  in  the  narrative  when  we 
reaMze  that  the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  character 
has  come  and  that  success  or  failure  is  inevitable.  What  follows 
the  climax  has  been  given  various  names,  the  Jailing  action,  the 
disentanglement,  the  denouement.  In  all  forms  of  brief  narrative,  the 
action  of  this  part  is  generally  told  as  swiftly  as  possible.  In  some 
short  stories,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  a  crisis  in  the  life  of 
a  character,  all  that  follows  the  climax  is  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader. 

Beginning  the  Story 

The  exposition  is  logically  the  first  step  in  the  development  of 
the  plot,  as  it  gives  what  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
story.  The  reader  demands,  however,  that  the  beginning  of  a 
story  shall  be  interesting.  The  writer  is  at  the  outset  confronted 
by  a  dilemma.  Should  he  plunge  into  the  action  of  the  story  and 
then  stop  to  make  explanations  whenever  necessary?  Or  should 
he  write  an  expository  introduction  at  the  beginning?  It  is  a 
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dilemma  which  even  experienced  writers  are  unable  to  evade. 
Despite  the  popular  belief  that  successful  short  stories  begin  with 
action,  approximately  four  fifths  of  them  open  with  a  description 
of  setting  or  character  or  an  expository  introduction.1 

It  is  action  which  makes  the  story,  and  the  writer  should  get 
into  the  action  as  quickly  as  possible.  Although  the  writer  may 
know  all  about  his  characters,  their  individual  peculiarities, 
their  life  before  the  story  opens,  he  should  remember  that  the 
reader  needs  only  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  under- 
stand the  particular  story  which  is  to  be  told.  If  the  setting 
influences  the  action  of  the  story,  that  fact  should  be  brought  out 
as  the  story  develops.  The  same  is  true  of  characters.  They  should 
be  characterized  chiefly  by  their  speech  and  action  in  the  story 
itself. 

The  exposition  should  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  made 
as  brief  as  possible.  The  writer  may  go  further  and  employ  the 
method  of  the  drama;  that  is,  he  may  combine  action  and 
exposition  in  the  opening  scene.  Whatever  the  method,  the 
beginning  of  the  story  should  give  the  setting,  the  characters,  the 
antecedent  action  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  plot, 
and  the  initial  situation  out  of  which  the  story  develops. 

1.  methods  of  exposition,  a.  The  simplest  method  and  often 
the  most  effective  is  to  give  in  as  succinct  a  form  as  possible  the 
essential  facts;  that  is,  to  be  openly  expository.  This  is  the 
method  of  Margaret  Prescott  Montague  in  "England  to  Amer- 
ica." The  story  begins: 

"Lord,  but  English  people  are  funny!" 

This  was  the  perplexed  mental  ejaculation  that  young  Lieutenant 
Skipworth  Cary,  of  Virginia,  found  his  thoughts  constantly  reiterating 
during  his  stay  in  Devonshire.  Had  he  been,  he  wondered,  a  confiding 
fool  to  accept  so  trustingly  Chev  Sherwood's  suggestion  that  he  spend 
a  part  of  his  leave,  at  least,  at  Bishopscombe,  where  Chev's  people 
lived?  But  why  should  he  have  anticipated  any  difficulty  here,  in  this 
very  corner  of  England  which  had  bred  his  own  ancestors,  when  he  had 
always  hit  it  off  so  splendidly  with  his  English  comrades  at  the  Front? 
Here,  however,  though  they  were  all  awfully  kind  —  at  least,  he  was 

1  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Writing  the  Short  Story  (New  York:  Noble  and  Noble,  1928), 
Chap.  VII. 
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sure  they  meant  to  be  kind  —  something  was  always  bringing  him  up 
short:  something  that  he  could  not  lay  hold  of  but  which  made  him 
feel  like  a  blind  man  groping  in  a  strange  place,  or  worse,  like  a  bull 
in  a  china  shop.  He  was  prepared  enough  to  find  differences  in  the 
American  and  English  points  of  view.  But  this  thing  that  baffled  him 
did  not  seem  to  have  to  do  with  that;  it  was  something  deeper,  some- 
thing very  definite,  he  was  sure  —  and  yet,  what  was  it?  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  he  had  a  curious  feeling  as  if  they  were  all  —  that  is, 
Lady  Sherwood  and  Gerald;  not  Sir  Charles  so  much  —  protecting 
him  from  himself  —  keeping  him  from  making  breaks,  as  he  phrased  it. 
That  hurt  and  annoyed  him,  and  piqued  his  vanity.  Was  he  a  social 
blunderer,  and  weren't  a  Virginia  gentleman's  manners  to  be  trusted 
in  England  without  leading-strings? 

He  had  been  at  the  Front  for  several  months  with  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  and  when  his  leave  came,  his  Flight  Commander,  Captain 
Cheviot  Sherwood,  discovering  that  he  meant  to  spend  it  in  England 
where  he  hardly  knew  a  soul,  had  said  that  his  people  down  in  Devon- 
shire would  be  jolly  glad  to  have  him  stop  with  them;  and  Skipworth 
Cary,  knowing  that  if  the  circumstances  had  been  reversed  his  people 
down  in  Virginia  would  indeed  have  been  jolly  glad  to  entertain  Cap- 
tain Sherwood,  had  accepted  unhesitatingly.  The  invitation  had  been 
seconded  by  a  letter  from  Lady  Sherwood  —  Chev's  mother  —  and 
after  a  few  days'  sightseeing  in  London  he  had  come  down  to  Bishops- 
combe,  very  eager  to  know  his  friend's  family,  feeling  as  he  did  about 
Chev  himself.  "He's  the  finest  man  that  ever  went  up  in  the  air,"  he 
had  written  home;  and  to  his  own  family's  disgust,  his  letters  had  been 
far  more  full  of  Chev  Sherwood  than  they  had  been  of  Skipworth  Cary. 

And  now  here  he  was,  and  he  almost  wished  himself  away  —  wished 
almost  that  he  was  back  again  at  the  Front,  carrying  on  under  Chev. 
There,  at  least,  you  knew  what  you  were  up  against.  The  job  might 
be  hard  enough,  but  it  wasn't  baffling  and  queer,  with  hidden  under- 
currents that  you  couldn't  chart.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  baffling 
feeling  of  constraint  had  rushed  to  meet  him  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  drawing  room,  when  he  had  made  his  first  appearance. 

—  Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  England  to  America.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company,  1920.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

b.  The  facts  may  be  presented  in  a  summarizing  narrative. 
In  "Liwie  Is  Back,"  Eudora  Welty  summarizes  the  life  of  her 
characters  before  the  opening  of  the  action  in  the  following 
manner: 

Solomon  carried  Liwie  twenty-one  miles  away  from  her  home  when 
he  married  her.  He  carried  her  away  up  on  the  Old  Natchez  Trace  into 
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the  deep  country  to  live  in  his  house.  She  was  sixteen  then.  People  said 
he  thought  nobody  would  ever  come  along  there.  It  had  been  a  long 
time,  and  a  day  she  did  not  know  about,  he  told  her  himself,  since  that 
road  was  a  traveled  road  with  people  coming  and  going.  He  was  good 
to  her,  but  he  kept  her  in  the  house.  She  had  not  thought  that  she  could 
not  get  back.  Where  she  came  from,  people  said  an  old  man  did  not 
want  anybody  in  the  world  to  find  his  wife,  for  fear  they  would  steal 
her  back  from  him.  Solomon  had  asked  her  before  he  took  her,  "Would 
she  be  happy?"  —  very  dignified,  for  he  was  a  colored  man  that  owned 
his  land  and  had  it  written  down  in  the  courthouse;  and  she  said, 
"Yes  sir,"  since  he  was  an  old  man  then  and  she  was  young,  and  just 
listened  and  answered.  He  asked  her,  if  she  was  choosing  winter,  would 
she  pine  for  spring,  and  she  said,  "No  indeed."  Whatever  she  said, 
always,  was  because  he  was  an  old  man,  while  nine  years  went  by.  All 
the  time  he  got  old,  and  he  got  so  old  he  gave  out.  At  last  he  slept  the 
whole  day  in  bed,  and  she  was  young  still. 

It  was  a  nice  house,  inside  and  outside  both.  In  the  first  place,  it 
had  three  rooms.  The  front  room  was  papered  in  holly  paper,  with 
green  palmettos  from  the  swamp  spaced  at  careful  intervals  over  the 
walls.  .  .  . 


Out  front  was  a  clean  dirt  yard  with  every  vestige  of  grass  patiently 
uprooted  and  the  ground  scarred  in  deep  whorls  from  the  strike  of 
Liwie's  broom.  Rosebushes  with  tiny  blood-red  roses  blooming  every 
month  grew  in  threes  on  either  side  of  the  steps.  On  one  side  was  a 
peach  tree,  on  the  other  a  pomegranate.  Then  coming  around  up  the 
path  from  the  deep  cut  of  the  Natchez  Trace  below  was  a  line  of  bare 
crape-myrtle  trees  with  every  branch  of  them  ending  in  a  colored 
bottle,  green  or  blue.  There  was  no  word  that  fell  from  Solomon's  lips 
to  say  what  they  were  for,  but  Livvie  knew  that  there  could  be  a  spell 
put  in  trees,  and  she  was  familiar  from  the  time  she  was  born  with  the 
way  bottle  trees  keep  evil  spirits  from  coming  into  the  house  —  by 
luring  them  inside  the  colored  bottles,  where  they  cannot  get  out 
again.  Solomon  had  made  the  bottle  trees  with  his  own  hands  over  the 
nine  years,  in  labor  amounting  to  about  a  tree  a  year,  and  without  a 
sign  that  he  had  any  uneasiness  in  his  heart,  for  he  took  as  much  pride 
in  his  precautions  against  spirits  coming  in  the  house  as  he  took  in  the 
house,  and  sometimes  in  the  sun  the  bottle  trees  looked  prettier  than  the 
house  did. 

But  there  was  nobody,  nobody  at  all,  not  even  a  white  person.  And 
if  there  had  been  anybody,  Solomon  would  not  have  let  Liwie  look  at 
them,  just  as  he  would  not  let  her  look  at  a  field  hand,  or  a  field  hand 
look  at  her.  There  was  no  house  near,  except  for  the  cabins  of  the  ten- 
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ants  that  were  forbidden  to  her,  and  there  was  no  house  as  far  as  she 
had  been,  stealing  away  down  the  still,  deep  Trace.  .  .  . 

—  Eudora  Welty,  "Livvie  Is  Back,"  from  The  Wide  Net  and  Other  Stories.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company,  1943.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the 
publishers. 

c.  The  story  may  open  with  incident  or  dialogue,  and  then  the 
writer  may  bring  in  the  explanatory  facts  as  retrospective  nar- 
rative, as  Miss  Worthington  does  in  "Hunger." 

Madame  Lenzel  hurried  along  the  first-floor  corridor  of  the  Grass- 
mount  School  for  Girls.  She  was  a  tall  woman  who  walked  with  a 
stoop,  carrying  her  large  head  forward  as  though  the  weight  of  her 
untidy  gray  hair  were  too  much  for  her.  She  was  nearsighted,  but  since 
she  had  broken  the  glasses  which  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Austria,  in  that  hasty  flight  two  years  ago,  she  had  been  unable  to 
afford  a  visit  to  an  American  oculist. 

She  was  unusually  excited  today,  because  she  was  having  a  visitor. 
She  had  been  with  the  school,  as  teacher  of  German  and  French, 
for  six  months.  She  had  been  so  relieved  to  get  the  position,  after  the 
long  search  for  work,  that  she  had  been  almost  happy.  There  had  been 
no  time  to  feel  strange  or  lonely. 

But  today  she  was  aware  of  the  starved  loneliness  she  had  known  for 
her  old  friends.  The  Countess  Natalie  Pozinska  was  waiting  in  the 
library,  to  be  her  invited  guest  for  a  night  at  the  school.  Miss  Thompson, 
the  headmistress,  to  whom  she  had  shown  Natalie's  letter,  had  sanc- 
tioned the  invitation.  Natalie  was  Polish,  of  an  old  and  aristocratic 
family.  Madame  Lenzel  had  known  her  in  Vienna,  when  she,  Madame, 
held  a  salon  every  Thursday.  Of  all  the  people  who  gathered  there, 
Natalie  had  been  the  gayest  and  most  entertaining.  After  the  fall  of 
Poland,  Madame  had  thought  often  of  her  old  friend  and  wondered 
what  had  become  of  her.  And  then,  this  week,  had  arrived  a  letter 
saying  that  Natalie  had  been  in  New  York  a  year  and  had  just  dis- 
covered that  her  old  friend  Madame  Lenzel  was  teaching  in  a  girl's 
school.  She  wrote  she  would  love  to  pay  a  little  visit  so  that  they  could 
talk  about  old  times  and,  as  exiles  in  a  new  country,  console  each  other. 

At  the  door  of  the  library,  behind  which  she  could  hear  the  crackling 
of  logs  in  the  fireplace,  Madame  Lenzel  paused.  Perhaps  she  should 
have  gone  to  her  room  after  her  last  class  and  changed  from  the  old 
gray  skirt  and  mended  sweater  to  something  brighter  and  more  dressy. 
The  Countess  Pozinska  had  been  famous  for  her  attention  to  style,  for 
her  grooming.  She  would  not  want  her  old  friend  to  feel  sorry  for  her 
or  sad.  Natalie  had  been  so  gay.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  hear 
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her  infectious  laugh  again.  What  did  clothes  matter?  .  .  .  They  would 
get  over  that  first  embarrassment  of  inspection  and  soon  be  telling 
funny  stories.  .  .  .  Yes,  they  would  somehow  find  things  to  laugh  about, 
in  spite  of  the  tragedies.  Natalie  was  like  that,  with  her  fine  sense  of 
humor. 

Madame's  lips  twisted  into  a  smile  as  she  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  library  and  called  out,  "Natalie!  How  good  to  see  you!"  before  her 
nearsighted  eyes  could  make  out  more  than  a  dark  blur  on  the  divan 
before  the  fire. 

A  small  form  rose,  with  an  answering  cry,  shrill  and  ecstatic:  "Ilsa! 
Que  c'est  bon!" 

There  was  an  interchange  of  French  exclamations,  and  then  the  two 
were  holding  hands  —  the  Austrian  woman's  large  and  bony,  the 
Countess  Pozinska's  small  and  like  little  claws,  with  sharp  pointed 
nails. 

They  devoured  each  other  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  Madame 
Lenzel,  in  her  honesty,  felt  a  sharp  stab  of  pain.  Could  this  little  woman 
with  the  dark  circles  under  her  eyes  and  the  sallow  complexion  be  the 
beautiful  Natalie  she  had  known  in  Vienna?  It  was  impossible.  She 
could  see  every  detail  now  that  they  were  close  together:  the  discolored 
skin;  the  hair  that  was  purple  from  cheap  dyes,  instead  of  being  black 
and  glossy;  the  velvet  turban  that  was  dusty  and  needed  brushing; 
the  old  silk  dress  that  was  bunched  here  and  there,  to  give  it  a  style 
it  had  not.  What  had  happened  to  the  Countess  Pozinska?  .  .  . 

—  Majorie  Worthington,  "Hunger."  Harper' 's  Bazaar,  Sept.,  1942.  Reprinted  by 
special  permission. 

d.  The  most  artistic  method  is  the  dramatic,  in  which  the 
exposition  is  given  by  suggestive  detail  without  halting  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  story.  Examine  the  opening  of  Steven- 
son's "Markheim." 

"Yes,"  said  the  dealer,  "our  windfalls  are  of  various  kinds.  Some 
customers  are  ignorant,  and  then  I  touch  a  dividend  on  my  superior 
knowledge.  Some  are  dishonest,"  and  here  he  held  up  the  candle,  so 
that  the  light  fell  strongly  on  his  visitor,  "and  in  that  case,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  profit  by  my  virtue." 

Markheim  had  but  just  entered  from  the  daylight  streets,  and  his 
eyes  had  not  yet  grown  familiar  with  the  mingled  shine  and  darkness 
in  the  shop.  At  these  pointed  words,  and  before  the  near  presence  of 
the  flame,  he  blinked  painfully  and  looked  aside. 

The  dealer  chuckled.  "You  come  to  me  on  Christmas  day,"  he 
resumed,  "when  you  know  that  I  am  alone  in  my  house,  put  up  my 
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shutters,  and  make  a  point  of  refusing  business.  Well,  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  that;  you  will  have  to  pay  for  my  loss  of  time,  when  I  should 
be  balancing  my  books;  you  will  have  to  pay,  besides,  for  a  kind  of 
manner  that  I  remark  in  you  to-day  very  strongly.  I  am  the  essence  of 
discretion,  and  ask  no  awkward  questions;  but  when  a  customer  cannot 
look  me  in  the  eye,  he  has  to  pay  for  it."  The  dealer  once  more  chuckled; 
and  then,  changing  to  his  usual  business  voice,  though  still  with  a  note 
of  irony,  "You  can  give,  as  usual,  a  clear  account  of  how  you  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  object?"  he  continued.  "Still  your  uncle's  cabinet? 
A  remarkable  collector,  sir!" 

And  the  little  pale,  round-shouldered  dealer  stood  almost  on  tiptoe, 
looking  over  the  top  of  his  gold  spectacles,  and  nodding  his  head  with 
every  mark  of  disbelief.  Markheim  returned  his  gaze  with  one  of  in- 
finite pity,  and  a  touch  of  horror. 

"This  time,"  said  he,  "you  are  in  error.  I  have  not  come  to  sell, 
but  to  buy.  I  have  no  curios  to  dispose  of;  my  uncle's  cabinet  is  bare 
to  the  wainscot;  even  were  it  still  intact,  I  have  done  well  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  should  more  likely  add  to  it  than  otherwise,  and  my 
errand  to-day  is  simplicity  itself.  I  seek  a  Christmas  present  for  a  lady," 
he  continued,  waxing  more  fluent  as  he  struck  into  the  speech  he  had 
prepared;  "and  certainly  I  owe  you  every  excuse  for  thus  disturbing 
you  upon  sc  small  a  matter.  But  the  thing  was  neglected  yesterday; 
I  must  produce  my  little  compliment  at  dinner;  and,  as  you  very  well 
know,  a  rich  marriage  is  not  a  thing  to  be  neglected." 

There  followed  a  pause,  during  which  the  dealer  seemed  to  weigh 
this  statement  incredulously.  The  ticking  of  many  clocks  among  the 
curious  lumber  of  the  shop,  and  the  faint  rushing  of  the  cabs  in  a  near 
thoroughfare,  filled  up  the  interval  of  silence. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  dealer,  "be  it  so.  You  are  an  old  customer  after 
all;  and  if,  as  you  say,  you  have  the  chance  of  a  good  marriage,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  be  an  obstacle.  Here  is  a  nice  thing  for  a  lady  now," 
he  went  on,  "this  hand-glass  —  fifteenth  century,  warranted;  comes 
from  a  good  collection,  too;  but  I  reserve  the  name,  in  the  interests  of 
my  customer,  who  was,  just  like  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  the  nephew  and 
sole  heir  of  a  remarkable  collector." 

The  dealer,  while  he  thus  ran  on  in  his  dry  and  biting  voice,  had 
stooped  to  take  the  object  from  its  place;  and,  as  he  had  done  so,  a 
shock  had  passed  through  Markheim,  a  start  both  of  hand  and  foot, 
a  sudden  leap  of  many  tumultuous  passions  to  the  face.  It  passed  as 
swiftly  as  it  came,  and  left  no  trace  beyond  a  certain  trembling  of  the 
hand  that  now  received  the  glass. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "Markheim,"  from  The  Merry  Men  and  Other  Tales.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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Here  we  have  not  only  the  previous  relations  of  the  char- 
acters, but  also  the  setting  both  in  time  and  in  place,  a  sug- 
gestive description  of  the  dealer,  and  a  characterization  of  him, 
all  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  action  which  leads  to  the 
impending  tragedy  in  the  most  direct  manner. 

In  each  of  the  examples  which  have  been  cited,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  although  the  chief  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been 
to  convey  information,  he  has  skillfully  combined  with  his  ex- 
position, setting,  characterization,  or  action,  or  all  three.  It  is  by 
this  interweaving  of  various  elements  that  the  experienced 
writer  avoids  the  awkward  situation  in  which  beginners  so 
often  find  themselves  of  having  to  appear  from  behind  the  scenes 
and  explain  to  the  audience  what  is  going  on. 

Exercise.  Examine  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  four  following  stories 
which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  pages  560-586:  "On  the 
Stairs,"  "Bill's  Little  Girl,"  "First  Love,"  "Signor  Santa." 

What  method  of  exposition  is  used  in  each? 

List  the  items  of  information  you  have  in  regard  to  the  characters, 
their  environment,  their  past  life,  their  relation  to  one  another. 

After  you  have  read  each  story  through,  scrutinize  the  list  and  see 
how  many  of  these  items  are  unnecessary  or  irrelevant. 

2.  the  initial  situation.  On  page  524  it  was  stated  that  the 
germ  of  every  plot  is  an  unstable  situation.  This  needs  further 
qualification.  To  be  effective,  the  situation  must  be  one  which 
arouses  emotion  in  the  character  placed  in  it.  It  must  not  be 
trivial;  it  should  involve  the  possibility  of  action  which  shall  be 
significant  and  decisive.  The  potential  action  must  be  such  as 
will  lead  to  a  heightened  emotional  development. 

The  situation  in  "On  the  Stairs"  is  briefly:  In  a  near-slum 
of  the  East  End  of  London,  the  only  son  of  a  poverty-stricken 
old  woman  lies  dying.  The  old  woman  is  superstitious  and  thinks 
his  death  is  inevitable.  Her  pride  urges  her  to  "  'ave  him  put 
away  decent." 

In  "Bill's  Little  Girl,"  Bill,  a  widower,  loves  his  only  child 
with  more  than  ordinary  paternal  affection.  He  has  no  relatives 
or  friends  on  whom  he  can  depend  to  take  care  of  her.  He  is 
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poor,  and  any  misfortune  to  him  would  make  her  a  public 
charge.  The  situation  in  itself  is  not  productive  of  action,  but  it 
presents  the  possibility  of  disaster. 

In  "First  Love,"  a  boy  and  a  girl  whose  families  are  enemies 
have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other.  They  are  ordered  not  to 
see  each  other;  both  are  naturally  obedient  and  financially  de- 
pendent. Hence  they  are  separated;  and  the  girl  is  sent  away 
from  home  to  help  her  to  forget.  The  friends  to  whom  she  is  sent 
grow  fond  of  her  and  then  pity  her. 

In  "Signor  Santa,"  an  Italian  clan  are  planning  a  feast  to 
celebrate  Christmas  and  to  honor  a  young  member  studying  for 
the  priesthood.  The  father  of  the  storyteller  provides  the  money 
for  the  celebration  and  assumes  that  he  will  impersonate  Santa 
Claus.  There  arrives  an  unexpected  and  uninvited  guest,  an 
arrogant,  selfish,  boisterous  person,  who  makes  himself  objec- 
tionable to  everyone.  He  has  natural  physical  endowments 
fitting  him  also  to  play  the  part  of  Santa. 

These  situations  are  in  no  sense  extraordinary.  In  fact  they  are 
so  commonplace  that  they  may  be  called  typical.  Poor  people, 
through  mistaken  pride,  are  constantly  making  sacrifices  to 
provide  what  their  associates  regard  as  "decent  burial."  They 
have  parental  love  for,  and  anxiety  about  the  future  of,  their 
children.  All  the  world  over  boys  and  girls  are  falling  in  love. 
Stubborn  and  domineering  men  frequently  desire  the  same  thing, 
even  so  slight  an  honor  as  impersonating  Santa;  and  there  is 
jealousy  and  injured  pride  and  the  resulting  clash  of  wills. 

The  fact  that  these  emotions  are  common  to  humanity  does 
not  in  any  way  lessen  —  it  rather  heightens  —  their  power  to 
motivate  conduct.  And  what,  for  the  storyteller's  purpose,  is 
more  important,  the  reader  is  more  easily  able  to  understand  the 
character's  motive  and  to  sympathize  with  him. 

The  initial  situation  need  not  in  itself  be  exciting.  All  that  the 
reader  asks  in  the  beginning  is  potentiality  of  action.  His  interest 
is  always  prospective,  and  if  he  sees  that  the  situation  may  lead 
to  interesting  developments,  he  is  eager  to  continue.  Often  the 
writer  is  tempted  to  begin  with  some  striking  dramatic  incident 
so  that  what  follows  seems  tame  and  uninteresting  by  com- 
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parison.  The  gradual  growth  and  culmination  of  interest  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  sensational  beginning. 

The  beginnings  of  such  dramatic  stories  as  (a)  "The  Necklace," 
(b)  "A  Piece  of  String,"  Kipling's  (c)  "The  Man  Who  Was,"  Haw- 
thorne's (d)  "Ambitious  Guest"  l  present  situations  in  which  little,, 
comparatively  speaking,  happens,  (a)  A  pretty,  selfish  woman 
with  ungratified  social  ambitions  wheedles  her  husband's  savings 
from  him  in  order  that  she  may  attend  a  ball  to  which  they  have 
been  invited,  (b)  A  penurious  peasant  on  his  way  to  market 
stoops  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  string  and  attempts  to  conceal  his 
purpose  when  he  discovers  that  he  has  been  observed  by  his 
ancient  enemy,  the  harness-maker  of  the  village,  (c)  A  banquet 
of  the  White  Hussars  is  interrupted  by  the  bringing  in  of  an 
English-speaking  prisoner  suspected  of  stealing  the  regiment's 
carbines,  (d)  A  young  man  crossing  a  mountain  pass  takes  refuge 
at  night  in  a  hospitable  inn  so  perilously  situated  that  the  land- 
lord has  provided  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  a  landslide. 

3.  the  inciting  force.  These  then  are  representative  initial 
situations:  typical,  emotional,  unstable,  filled  with  potential 
action  which  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  character? 
involved.  But  to  produce  action  something  must  happen  which 
will  under  the  given  conditions  impel  the  character  to  act.  This 
"inciting  force"  in  each  of  the  four  stories  here  reprinted  is 
stated  very  definitely  in  a  single  sentence.  Mrs.  Manders,  in 
"On  the  Stairs,"  says,  "When  I  lost  my  pore  'usband,  I  give  'im 
a  'ansome  funeral,"  and  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Curtis  is  stimulated 
to  give  her  son  a  handsome  funeral  —  with  mutes.  The  author 
of  "Bill's  Little  Girl"  states  very  simply,  "(Minna  was  six  when 
Bill  fell  ill.)  .  .  .  He  was  not  going  to  get  well."  An  ordinary 
illness  will  not  do:  it  must  be  fatal,  and  Bill  must  be  aware  of 
the  fact.  The  teller  of  the  story  "First  Love"  says,  "If  I  was  you, 
Lila,  I'd  send  that  one,"  and  Lila  sends  that  letter  instead  of 
burning  it  as  she  had  the  others  she  had  written.  Likewise  the 
teller  of  "Signor  Santa"  says:   "At  dinner  the  Sunday  before 

1  The  stories  which  are  referred  to  throughout  this  chapter  have  been  chosen 
because  they  have  been  so  frequently  reprinted  as  to  be  available  for  reading  or  study 
in  any  moderately  equipped  library. 
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Christmas  .  .  .  Simone  gave  indication  that  he  himself  had  inten- 
tions of  playing  Santa  Claus  at  the  celebration." 

The  Rising  Action 

The  rising  action  as  the  name  indicates,  is  that  portion  of  the 
story  which  leads  from  the  inciting  force  to  the  climax.  The  term 
climax  suggests  a  series  arranged  in  the  order  of  ascending  impor- 
tance. The  rising  action  should  consist,  therefore,  of  a  series  of 
incidents  of  increasing  importance  which  lead  to  the  culmination 
or  climax  of  the  story.  Climax  is  always  the  result  of  growth. 
It  cannot  be  forced;  it  must  be  a  consequence,  a  development, 
of  what  has  preceded.  The  general  principle  that  any  narrative 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  the  significant  incidents  or  important 
moments  in  the  sequence  of  events  needs  especially  to  be  em- 
phasized in  the  planning  of  a  story.  The  writer  should  select  only 
those  episodes  which  lead  step  by  step  to  the  climax. 

The  story  therefore  consists  of  a  number  of  incidents  or  scenes, 
bound  together  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  writer 
follows  the  method  of  the  drama  with  its  divisions  into  acts  and 
scenes  or  of  the  novel  with  its  separate  chapters.  The  scenes  of 
the  story  may  be  marked  by  a  break  in  the  printed  page,  by  a 
row  of  asterisks  (an  awkward  device),  or  by  division  into  sections 
with  headings.  For  example,  see  "First  Love"  and  "Signor 
Santa."  Even  when  there  is  no  outward  indication  of  the  divi' 
sion,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  story  is  built  up  in  this  way. 
That  which  intervenes  between  scenes  is  for  the  storyteller,  as 
it  is  for  the  dramatist,  either  of  no  significance  or  better  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  problem  of  handling  the  time  that  elapses  between  the 
significant  portions  of  the  story,  which  leads  so  many  young 
writers  into  giving  uninteresting  detail  or  summarizing  narrative, 
becomes  exceedingly  simple.  They  should  follow  the  example  of 
experienced  writers  and  calmly  ignore  it.  Miss  Thomas  divides 
"First  Love"  into  seven  parts.  Between  parts  one  and  two,  two 
and  three,  three  and  four,  four  and  five,  there  is  evidently  a 
lapse  of  time;  but  no  reference  is  ever  made  to  it.  Part  VI  begins 
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"Thanksgiving  of  that  year";   part  VII,   "They  stayed  until 
dusk." 

The  Climax 

The  turning  point  in  the  story  comes  when  the  character  takes 
some  decisive  action  which  we  feel  must  lead  to  a  definite  solu- 
tion of  the  situation.  If  the  climax  has  been  properly  prepared 
for  by  the  rising  action,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  detailed  ac- 
count. It  loses  in  effectiveness  whenever  the  writer  attempts  to 
explain  its  significance  or  importance.  Morrison  presents  the 
climax  of  "On  the  Stairs"  in  a  single  sentence,  ".  .  .  nothing  left 
that  room  all  night.  Nothing  that  opened  the  door,"  Miss  Gale 
that  of  "Bill's  Little  Girl"  in  the  words,  "Bill  said:  'One  day 
more;'  "  Mr.  Pagano  that  of  "Signor  Santa"  thus,  "  'So,'  he 
[father]  said,  and  without  another  word  he  leaped  upon  his 
friend's  assailant." 

In  certain  stories  there  is  a  double  climax.  This  is  nearly 
always  the  case  in  detective  stories,  in  which  there  is  really  a 
double  interest.  There  is  first  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  then 
the  account  of  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  detective 
reached  the  result.  Another  type  of  double  climax  is  totally 
different.  It  consists  in  what  is  known  as  the  "false  climax," 
followed  by  the  real  climax,  which  often  comes  as  a  surprise. 
The  classic  example  of  this  is  found  in  "The  Necklace."  In 
"First  Love"  the  apparent  climax  comes  at  the  end  of  section 
five.  Lila  in  spite  of  the  anguish  of  her  early  love  and  disappoint- 
ment is  apparently  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  The  real  climax, 
which  is  a  reversal  of  the  false  climax,  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
story  in  the  sentence,  pregnant  with  suggestion,  "I  never  heard 
a  woman  cry  so,  except  for  the  dead."  Whenever  the  double 
climax  is  used,  the  real  climax  constitutes  the  only  conclusion. 

The  Conclusion 

The  effect  of  the  climax  is  dependent  not  only  on  what  pre- 
cedes it,  how  it  is  prepared  for,  but  also  on  the  handling  of  the 
conclusion  or  denouement.  A  long-drawn-out  conclusion  replete 
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with  unnecessary  explanation  results  in  anticlimax.  In  many 
of  the  most  effective  stories,  the  climax  and  the  end  are  one. 
There  is  no  falling  action.  The  story  writer,  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  novelist,  does  not  think  he  has  to  account  for  the  future 
of  his  characters.  He  does  not  even  show  the  effect  upon  them  of 
the  series  of  events  he  has  recounted.  Did  Bill  die?  Did  Lila 
carry  the  remembrance  of  her  early  love  to  the  grave?  Did  "my 
father"  in  "Signor  Santa"  continue  "stubbornly  insistent"?  No 
answer  to  these  and  other  such  questions  is  even  suggested.  And 
we  would  not  have  them  answered.  Whenever  a  conclusion  is 
necessary  it  should  be  given  as  briefly  as  possible.  A  study  of 
successful  stories  will  reveal  in  how  few  words  all  the  essential 
details  may  be  given.  If  there  is  need  of  explanation,  that  fact 
indicates  a  defect  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  working  over 
the  entire  plot. 

Exercises.  1.  Why  does  "On  the  Stairs"  begin  with  a  description  of 
the  house? 

2.  List  in  order  the  incidents  that  make  up  the  sequence  of  events. 

3.  By  what  means  is  natural  maternal  affection  excluded  as  a 
motivating  force? 

4.  In  "Bill's  Little  Girl"  what  is  the  significance  of  Bill's  answer, 
"One  day  more"? 

5.  What  is  the  emotional  suggestion  of  the  concluding  sentence? 

6.  What  part  does  George  play  in  the  plot  of  "First  Love"? 

7.  Is  there  any  part  played  by  accident  or  coincidence  in  the 
development  of  the  plot? 

8.  How  far  does  the  plot  of  "Signor  Santa"  depend  upon  the  physical 
similarity  of  Signor  Simone  and  Luigi  Altieri,  "the  father"  of  the 
storyteller? 

9.  How  is  the  humor  heightened  by  their  resemblance  in  character? 


III.  The  Story  without  Plot 

Many  contemporary  writers  have  rebelled  against  the  con- 
ventional form  of  the  story  with  plot.  They  feel  that  it  results  in 
stereotyped  monotony,  and  that  the  product  has  little  artistic 
value  because  facile  writers  have  learned  to  turn  out  stories  with 
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almost  mechanical  precision.  They  maintain  that  although  the 
story  with  plot  may  be  true  to  life,  there  is  a  great  segment  of 
human  experience  which  cannot  be  truthfully  presented  in  a 
series  of  events  leading  to  an  inevitable  climax  and  a  logical 
conclusion.  They  have  therefore  experimented  with  new  forms 
and  new  methods. 

Many  of  these  stories  are  not  stories,  in  the  sense  that  anything 
happens.  There  is  no  change  in  character,  or  in  the  relation  of 
characters  to  one  another  or  to  their  environment.  The  writer 
may  merely  present  a  situation  or  problem  without  any  attempt 
to  show  the  outcome  of  it.  Or  he  may  be  interested  in  portraying 
a  single  incident  which  is  highly  significant  in  the  life  of  a  char- 
acter. Or,  further,  his  purpose  may  be  to  show  a  striking  contrast 
between  character  and  environment.  These  are  the  three  most 
characteristic  types  of  the  unplotted  story. 

The  Problem  Story 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  present  a  problem 
with  all  its  implications,  without  any  attempt  to  solve  it.  He 
begins  by  presenting  characters  in  a  situation,  works  backward 
to  show  what  in  character  and  in  circumstance  have  created  it, 
and  then  forward  to  reveal  all  the  implications  of  the  situation. 
The  end  presents  the  problem  with  the  added  emphasis  which 
comes  from  a  new  insight  and  heightened  feeling.  The  reader 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  this  form  of  story  may  say,  "But  where's 
the  story?  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  good  story!" 

The  lives  of  most  of  us  are  far  from  dramatic.  We  are  seldom 
placed  in  a  crucial  situation  in  which  we  feel  called  upon  to 
make  some  decision  or  take  some  action  which  shall  be  con- 
clusive. Or  if  we  are  aware  of  such  a  situation,  we  temporize,  we 
procrastinate,  or  compromise,  and  whatever  action  we  take  is 
so  remote,  so  ineffective  as  hardly  to  constitute  any  effective 
solution.  Or  it  may  be  that  we  are  until  too  late  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  an  apparently  trivial  action  may  have 
tremendous  consequences.  This  is  the  pattern  of  life  itself.  And 
if  the  writer  chooses  simply  to  show  the  possibilities  of  any  situa- 
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tion,  the  real  problem  that  it  presents,  his  story  is  more  true  to 
life  than  if  he  had  invented  the  dramatic  action  necessary  to  its 
solution.  A  good  example,  presented  with  reversal  of  emotion, 
is  the  story  by  William  March,  entitled  "Last  Meeting."  x 

The  Story  of  Thematic  Incident 

Sometimes  the  story  has  only  one  striking  moment  to  present, 
and  the  writer  knows  that  a  complication  would  ruin  the  whole 
idea.  Then  he  is  free  to  experiment  with  various  methods,  of 
which  the  most  commonly  effective  are  repetition,  contrast,  the 
cutback  or  epic  order,  and  a  theme  for  the  sake  of  unity.  A  fine 
example  is  Sherwood  Anderson's  "Like  a  Queen";  the  theme  is 
that  beauty  appears  at  unexpected  moments.  The  author  first 
tells  about  three  different  men  who,  at  different  times  and  places, 
have  thus  seen  beauty  against  a  background  of  ugliness.  Then 
he  tells  about  a  coarse  old  woman  whom  he  has  known  for  years 
and  who  has  often  befriended  him  in  his  desperate  need.  Having 
started  to  talk  about  her,  he  goes  on,  apparently  aimlessly,  to 
reveal  the  story  of  her  reckless,  passionate  life,  which  has  left 
her  fat  and  ugly.  Now,  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  as  he 
walks  with  her  along  a  trail  in  the  moonlight,  he  sees  her  as  a 
beautiful  woman,  just  as  she  must  have  been  when  she  was 
young.  The  use  of  a  theme,  of  repetition,  of  contrast,  and  of  the 
cutback  gives  the  story  such  scope,  variety,  and  depth  that  the 
one  significant  moment  at  the  end  has  great  power. 

The  Story  of  Dramatic  Contrast 

"Night  Club"  by  Katharine  Brush  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  type  of  story,  and  a  fine  example  of  the  methods  employed. 
The  story  presents  one  evening  —  three  hours  and  a  quarter  to 
be  exact  —  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Brady,  dressing-room  attendant 
in  a  night  club.  Nothing  happens  —  to  Mrs.  Brady.  Mrs.  Brady 
does  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  her  job.  Her  life 
will  apparently  go  on  night  after  night  unaltered.  The  story 
opens  and  closes  with  the  unobservant,  unemotional,  unimagina- 

1  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb.,  1937. 
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tive  Mrs.  Brady  who  seeks  and  finds  romance  and  adventure  in 
a  "true-story"  magazine.  Within  this  framework  are  presented 
six  separate  unconnected  incidents  in  the  ladies'  dressing  room 
which,  without  being  developed,  suggest  six  highly  exciting, 
perhaps  tragic,  stories.  These  to  Mrs.  Brady  were  merely  "threads 
in  the  dull,  drab  pattern  of  her  night."  This  ironic  contrast  be- 
tween character  and  circumstances  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sented so  effectively  in  any  other  way. 

Exercises.  1.  Read  the  stories  in  any  current  issue  of  the  Atlantic  or 
The  New  Yorker  or  Harper'' s,  and  analyze  each  story  for  its  method. 

2.  Outline  a  plot  for  the  development  of  any  one  of  the  six  incidents 
in  "Night  Club." 

3.  In  which  of  these  incidents  is  a  complication  already  suggested? 

4.  Plan  a  story,  similar  in  outline  to  "Night  Club,"  of  a  college 
administrator  who  interviews  in  succession  a  number  of  college  students. 

5.  Plan  a  "problem  story"  of  the  industrious  and  ambitious  but 
intellectually  mediocre  college  student  who  is  handicapped  by  poverty. 

IV.  Characterization 

To  say  that  characters  must  be  real,  must  be  lifelike,  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  real  people  must  be  transferred  to  the 
pages  of  a  story.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in 
fiction  are  the  product  of  the  writer's  imagination  in  that  they 
are  a  combination  of  the  striking  traits  of  various  people  whom 
he  has  known.  But  the  material  is  gathered  from  actual  experi- 
ence. The  first  thing  that  the  writer  of  stories  must  do  is  to  study 
the  people  about  him  so  that  he  may  know  what  individual  traits 
or  peculiarities  make  them  interesting.  Moreover,  he  should 
analyze  them  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  predict  how  they  will  act 
in  any  situation.  Training  in  character  portrayal  for  its  own  sake 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  preliminaries  to  story-writing.  There 
is,  however,  a  fundamental  difference  between  a  character  sketch 
and  characterization  for  story  purposes.  The  aim  of  the  former  is 
to  give  a  portrait  of  the  person  described.  The  purpose  of  the 
storyteller  is  primarily  to  tell  a  story:  he  characterizes  the  people 
in  his  story  only  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  action.  Description  of  personal  appearance,  of  dress,  of 
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peculiar  mannerisms,  unless  it  tends  to  bring  out  some  trait  of  a 
character  which  shapes  or  determines  the  action  is  superfluous. 
An  examination  of  successful  short  stories  will  reveal  the  sur- 
prising fact  that  the  writers  make  little  use  of  personal  descrip- 
tion. They  proceed  on  the  principle  that  what  is  not  necessary 
to  their  purpose  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader. 

If  characterization  is  essential,  it  is  obvious  that  the  char- 
acteristic traits  must  in  some  way  affect  the  action.  There  are 
two  methods  of  showing  this  relation  of  character  and  resulting 
act.  The  first  is  to  give  the  trait  in  expository  or  descriptive  form 
and  then  to  present  the  act  which  manifests  it.  This  means 
that  the  progress  of  the  narrative  is  constantly  interrupted  while 
the  writer  stops  to  make  necessary  explanations.  The  other  and 
more  artistic  method  is  the  dramatic.  In  this  the  character  not 
only  shapes  and  determines  the  action,  but  the  action  at  the 
same  time  reveals  the  character. 

The  ideal  is  character  in  action.  To  secure  this  within  the 
compass  of  the  story  or  the  drama,  which  are  both  limited  as 
to  the  number  of  incidents  they  may  present,  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  How  is  it  possible,  for  example,  to  show  unmistakably 
in  a  single  incident  that  a  person  has  a  high  sense  of  honor,  that 
he  will  not  take  advantage  of  others  for  his  personal  gain  or 
advancement?  An  ordinary  incident  will  not  avail.  The  writer 
must  present  some  situation  that  constitutes  a  critical  test:  the 
temptation  must  be  great;  the  potential  victim  must  have  no 
claim  upon  the  affection  of  the  character;  the  fear  of  possible 
detection  and  disgrace  must  be  eliminated.  Otherwise  the  effect 
of  the  incident  will  be  ambiguous.  The  process  of  reasoning 
which  readers  subconsciously  employ  is  what  is  known  in  logic 
as  a  fortiori.  If  a  character  shows  a  trait  under  circumstances 
which  put  it  to  a  supreme  test,  they  may  be  sure  that  he  will 
manifest  it  in  less  trying  situations.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  "On  the  Stairs,"  pages  560-563. 

The  term  dramatic  has  come  to  be  applied  to  situations  that 
present  crises.  When  we  speak  of  a  "dramatic  moment"  we  mean 
one  in  which  a  character  is  tested  in  some  way,  and  the  outcome 
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of  which  hinges  upon  his  decision.  If  we  are  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  motive  which  influences  the  decision,  then  the  single 
act  stamps  the  man  indelibly  in  our  minds.  The  writer  of  a 
dramatic  incident  is  like  the  scientist  in  his  laboratory.  He  care- 
fully controls  the  conditions  under  which  his  character  is  put  to 
the  test,  eliminating  any  element  that  might  be  a  disturbing 
factor,  so  that  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  conclusive. 

Although  the  storyteller  need  not,  like  the  dramatist,  consider 
"the  cost  of  production,"  he  is  nevertheless  limited  in  the  number 
of  characters  he  may  present.  Narration  is  not  a  transcription 
but  a  simplification  of  experience.  Nowhere  does  this  hold  with 
greater  strictness  than  in  the  handling  of  characters.  Only  those 
which  are  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  action  should  be  intro- 
duced. The  story  may  require  for  its  proper  development  the 
presence  of  numbers.  In  such  a  case  the  simplification  is  wrought 
by  keeping  all  except  the  principal  figures  carefully  in  their  sub- 
ordinate positions. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  "Signor  Santa."  There  are  in  the 
background  the  children  of  Signor  Simone  and  of  Signor 
Maccalucci,  the  guests  at  the  feast,  the  policemen,  the  firemen. 
Mrs.  Altieri  and  Mrs.  Maccalucci  have  minor  speaking  roles 
but  are  kept  carefully  subordinated  to  the  principal  characters. 
The  son,  Robert  Altieri,  the  teller  of  the  story,  takes  no  part  in 
the  action.  The  stage  is  kept  clear  for  the  three  principal  char- 
acters. 

Minor  characters  may  play  any  one  or  more  of  a  number  of 
different  roles  in  the  story.  Mrs.  Manders  in  "On  the  Stairs" 
and  "the  woman  next  door"  (unnamed  in  the  story)  in  "Bill's 
Little  Girl"  are  the  representatives  of  public  opinion  and  hence 
help  motivate  the  action.  Mrs.  Manders  is  also  the  confidante 
of  Mrs.  Curtis,  the  principal  character,  and  through  their  con- 
versation we  learn  all  that  we  know  of  Mrs.  Curtis's  thoughts. 
The  storyteller  (unnamed)  of  "First  Love"  helps  motivate  the 
action,  is  the  confidante  of  Lila,  and  also  has  a  third  function. 
She  is  the  emotional  intermediary  between  the  story  and  the 
readers.  It  is  her  feeling  toward  the  characters  and  their  situation 
that  the  readers  are  supposed  to  adopt  as  their  own. 
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Many  stories  depend  for  their  interest  on  action  alone,  and 
the  characters  are  nothing  more  than  names.  If  the  writer's , 
purpose  requires  no  delineation  of  character,  at  least  he  may 
exercise  reasonable  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  names.  It  is 
true  that  the  central  figures  in  certain  stories  are  nameless.  The 
effect  of  "The  Ambitious  Guest"  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  young  traveler  should  remain  unknown.  The  victim 
of  the  inquisition  in  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  as  Bliss  Perry 
points  out,  "is  nobody  —  anybody  —  he  is  John  Doe  or  Richard 
Roe  —  he  is  man  under  mortal  agony  —  not  a  particular  man."  * 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  characters  are  at  least  named. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  use  of  the  overworked  device, 
to  give  the  effect  of  actuality,  of  writing  the  names  as  R  .  .  . 
B  ...  of  D.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  make  Mr.  Blank  of  Dashtown 
seem  a  real  person.  This  applies  also  to  the  use  of  such  common 
surnames  as  Smith,  Jones,  Thomas,  et  al.,  which  indifferent  or 
unimaginative  writers  apply  to  their  characters. 

Exercises.  1.  What  is  the  surname  of  Bill  in  "Bill's  Little  Girl"? 
What  details  of  his  personal  appearance  are  given?  What  do  you  know 
of  his  character? 

2.  What  effect  does  the  writer  achieve  by  such  simple  characteriza- 
tion? 

3.  What  part  does  the  doctor's  assistant  play  in  "On  the  Stairs"? 
Mother  (Mrs.  Altieri)  in  "Signor  Santa"?  The  checkroom  girl  in 
"Night  Club"? 

4.  What  details  are  given  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Brady's  costume?  Why? 

5.  What  details  concerning  the  costume  of  the  other  characters? 
How  does  their  dress  help  to  characterize  them? 

V.  Setting 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  setting  has  been  used  previously  in  this 
chapter  to  refer  to  setting  in  time  and  in  place.  If  these  words  are 
taken  literally  to  refer  merely  to  geographic  location  and  to 
time  in  the  historic  sense,  they  include  only  a  part  of  what  is 
meant  by  setting  in  a  story.  In  the  broader  meaning  of  the  term, 

1  Bliss  Perry,  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1920), 
p.  312. 
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setting  includes  (1)  setting  in  time  and  in  place,  (2)  the  im- 
mediate scene  or  background  of  any  particular  incident,  and 
(3)  what  for  want  of  a  better  word  may  be  called  "social  en- 
vironment," that  is,  all  those  conditions  that  surround  the  char- 
acters and  determine  their  speech  and  action. 

The  same  principle  that  governs  the  presentation  of  character 
applies  also  to  setting.  Unless  the  setting  either  directly  affects 
the  action  or  heightens  its  effect,  it  should  not  be  introduced. 
The  story  is  not  the  proper  occasion  for  a  writer  to  exercise  his 
powers  of  description  or  to  display  his  information  because  he 
finds  a  personal  satisfaction  in  doing  so.  Landscapes  introduced 
as  mere  backgrounds  are  as  much  out  of  date  and  as  inartistic 
as  the  fanciful  background  of  painted  scenery  which  photogra- 
phers used  to  provide  for  portraits. 

The  three  elements  or  phases  of  setting  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  order  of  their  necessity  to  the  story.  The  most  important  is 
obviously  the  social  environment,  because  it  most  directly  and 
most  pervasively  affects  the  action.  If  the  writer  chooses  to  tell 
a  story  about  miners,  or  prospectors,  or  cowboys,  or  sailors,  or 
confidence  men,  or  college  professors,  or  factory  workers,  or 
society  "matrons,"  of  greater  importance  to  the  story  than  a 
description  of  dress  and  of  scene  is  the  presentation  of  the  char- 
acteristic mental  habits  and  ideals  and  social  conventions  of 
each  group.  Dressing  a  professor  up  in  a  sombrero,  a  flannel 
shirt,  a  bandanna  nerkerchief,  chaps,  and  spurred  boots,  and 
placing  him  on  a  horse  against  a  background  of  alkali  and  sage- 
brush may  do  for  picture  post  cards  but  not  for  story  —  unless  a 
burlesque  cowboy  is  wanted.  The  profession  or  occupation  of  a 
man,  the  manners,  the  ideals,  the  social  conventions  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  constantly  associates,  determine  in  large  measure 
his  mental  attitude,  his  routine  actions,  and  his  speech. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word,  setting  is  not  a  separable  element 
of  the  story;  it  is  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the  plot  and  the 
characterization.  When  we  speak  of  a  story  as  "typical"  of  the 
East  End  of  London  —  Morrison's  "On  the  Stairs";  or  of  a 
western  mining  camp  in  the  days  of  '49  —  Bret  Harte's  "Ten- 
nessee's Partner";  or  of  farm  life  in  the  Middle  West  —  Hamlin 
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Garland's  "A  Branch  Road";  we  mean  that  the  characters  have 
in  common  certain  conventions,  mannerisms  of  speech,  ideals 
of  conduct.  They  may  appear  to  the  reader  to  be  humorous  or 
pathetic  or  revolting,  but  they  are  consistent.  There  may  not 
be  a  paragraph  or  a  sentence  of  either  description  or  interpreta- 
tion, but  if  the  story  is  consistent  in  both  action  and  character, 
if  there  is  a  pervasive  unity,  behind  which  we  feel  the  writer's 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  he  depicts,  then  it  has 
setting  in  the  most  important  sense  of  the  word. 

Second  is  the  setting  in  time  and  in  place.  This  is  subsidiary 
in  importance  because  time  and  place  are  of  consequence  only 
as  they  affect  the  environment  of  the  characters,  the  conditions 
which  determine  their  action.  The  most  effective  means  by 
which  this  setting  can  be  given  is  the  little  details  of  action  and 
of  speech  which  localize  the  story.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
time  of  action  in  any  one  of  the  five  stories  reprinted  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.  Whatever  idea  in  regard  to  time  the  reader  may 
get  is  gained  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  story.  We  infer 
from  the  three  details  given  that  the  setting  of  "Bill's  Little 
Girl"  is  a  small  town  or  suburb  of  a  city.  We  are  told  that 
"Signor  Santa"  is  laid  in  California;  it  might  be  in  any  Italian 
community  in  this  country.  "Night  Club"  is  beyond  doubt  a 
story  of  modern  city  life,  but  New  York  is  not  mentioned  until 
the  last  page.  The  scene  of  "First  Love"  might  be  any  farm  where 
cherries  would  grow.  However,  the  setting  of  "On  the  Stairs" 
is  given,  because  it  is  definitely  a  local  color  story.  The  action  is 
dependent  on  the  environment  of  the  characters. 

If  the  scene  of  the  action  is  remote  either  in  time  or  in  place, 
the  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the  action  should  be 
consistent  with  the  setting.  New  York  in  1946  is  the  same  spot 
on  the  map  that  it  was  in  1846;  but  anyone  who  attempted  to 
write  a  story  of  1 846  would  deal  with  a  community  different  not 
only  on  its  outward  aspects,  but  in  its  people,  their  dress,  their 
speech,  their  amusements,  their  habits  of  thought.  The  growth 
of  both  geographical  and  historical  knowledge  practically  pre- 
vents anyone  from  writing  about  places  or  conditions  which  he 
does  not  know  from  actual  experience  or  exhaustive  study. 
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Certain  stories  gain  in  effectiveness  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  setting  —  or  at  most  a  very  slight  setting  —  of  either  time  or 
place.  The  direct  antithesis  of  this  type  of  story  is  the  story  of 
local  color,  in  which  the  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  some 
community  or  some  division  of  the  country  exercise  such  a 
dominating  influence  that  the  story  could  not  be  transplanted. 
It  has  been  said  that  "Boston  is  not  a  place,  but  a  state  of  mind." 
Many  humorous  incidents  have  been  recounted  to  show  that 
the  ideals  of  "culture"  have  affected  even  the  most  humble  of 
its  citizens.  New  England,  especially  rural  New  England,  has 
certain  characteristics  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  customs, 
and  language,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  native-born.  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  Freeman  and  Sara  Orne  Jewett  have  so  embodied  these 
in  their  stories  that  the  reader  feels  that  he  knows  the  austere 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  home  of  American  Puritanism.  William 
Faulkner  writes  of  the  rural  and  village  life  of  the  "deep  South,'' 
John  Steinbeck  of  a  group  of  eccentric  characters  in  a  California 
fishing  village;  and  numerous  other  writers  of  stories  have  staked 
out  literary  claims  in  certain  sections  of  our  country. 

The  third  form  of  setting,  which  gives  the  immediate  scene 
or  background  of  any  action,  is  setting  in  the  more  usual,  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  word.  It  finds  its  analogy  in  the  scenery 
or  stage  setting  of  a  play,  the  actual  physical  surroundings  in 
which  the  action  takes  place.  The  description  of  the  scene  in  a 
story  has  its  justification  whenever  there  is  such  harmony  between 
scene  and  action  that  the  emotional  effect  the  writer  wishes  to 
secure  is  heightened  by  it.  The  opening  paragraph  of  "On  the 
Stairs"  is  an  illustration.  The  trite  device  of  inexperienced  writers 
of  having  ghost  stories  or  tales  of  the  gruesome  or  horrible  told 
late  at  night  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  the  gleam  of  a  dying  fire  is 
evidence  of  their  instinctive  recognition  of  this  artistic  principle. 

Often  the  effect  is  heightened  through  contrast  between  scene 
and  action,  as  in  the  following  passage: 

On  Thursday  it  was  Bob  who  called  on  Doctor  Lansing  before  the 
tea-party.  Doctor  Lansing  offered  him  a  cigarette. 

"I  suppose  Miss  Weatherell  told  you  that  she  had  consulted  me," 
he  bearan. 
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"Yes,"  Bob  said,  "she  did." 

"Well,  I  thought  before  I  told  her  the  truth  I'd  consult  you.  I  under- 
stand you  are  a  close  friend  of  hers.  It's  a  pretty  stiff  blow  to  deal  out 
to  any  one  and  I  thought  it  might  be  easier  for  her  if  it  came  gradually, 
and  from  a  friend  rather  than  from  a  stranger." 

Bob  looked  at  him,  alarmed. 

"You  mean  to  say  there's  something  serious  the  matter  with  her?" 

"Carcinoma." 

"What?" 

"Cancer.  An  inoperable  case.  It's  gained  frightful  headway.  She 
should  have  gone  to  a  doctor  long  ago.  Now  it's  just  a  matter  of  time." 

Bob  felt  the  blood  draining  from  his  face. 

"It  won't  be  more  than  a  year,  at  the  latest,"  the  doctor  said.  "Oh, 
and  I  meant  to  tell  her  that  she  ought  to  take  that  morphine  by  hypo. 
It's  apt  to  cause  nausea  taken  by  mouth." 


Fifth  Avenue  was  as  gay  and  irresponsible  as  ever.  To  Bob  there 
was  something  macabre  about  it,  people  dancing  on  the  thin  crater 
of  this  thing  called  death  which  was  beneath  everything.  .  .  .  Under 
the  wheels  of  the  vehicles,  under  the  dizzy  steel  shelves  of  new  buildings, 
under  the  germ-eaten  skins  of  these  people  who  were  rushing  so  madly 
after  clothes,  or  pleasure,  or  business.  God !  The  incredible  callousness 
of  it! 

The  clock  on  the  Central  Union  Trust  Company  said  three  minutes 
after  five.  Bob  was  glad  when  the  traffic  signals  changed  and  he  was 
delayed  a  few  minutes  longer.  In  all  his  life  he  had  never  had  to  face 
a  more  ghastly  thing  than  this  tea-party. 

Mary  was,  as  Doctor  Lansing  had  said,  in  marvellous  spirits.  She 
looked  very  lovely,  but  to  Bob,  with  this  new  knowledge  of  his,  her 
slenderness  took  on  a  different  significance.  She  was  much  too  fragile- 
looking. 

"How  are  you?"  he  asked,  trying  to  make  his  tone  light  and  hoping 
that  she  wouldn't  notice  that  he  hadn't  been  any  too  successful.  "Are 
we  celebrating,  or  drowning  sorrow?" 

"Oh,  celebrating,"  she  answered  gaily.  "I'm  fine." 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  hear  that.  Let's  go  right  in  to  tea." 

—  Frances  Taylor  Pattison>  "Gesture."  Scribner's  Magazine,  April,  1930.  Reprinted 
by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publisher. 

As  in  actual  life  our  plans  are  often  frustrated  because  of  our 
inability  to  control  or  even  accurately  to  predict  the  weather, 
so  in  a  story  the  action  may  be  determined  by  weather  conditions. 
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Moreover,  the  effect  which  the  weather  may  have  on  us  in 
evoking  or  at  least  aggravating  certain  moods  is  recognized  by 
the  storyteller.  The  drama  has  made  use  of  this  consistency 
between  action  and  weather  to  such  an  extent  that  the  experi- 
enced playgoer  knows  that  if  there  is  a  snowstorm,  the  heroine 
will  unjustly  be  turned  away  from  home  by  a  relentless  parent, 
that  thunder  and  lightning  presage  tragedy,  and  that  a  moonlit 
summer  night  and  a  trellis  of  roses  inevitably  mean  romance. 
The  season  of  the  year,  spring  or  summer  or  autumn  or  winter; 
the  time  of  day,  sunrise  or  midday  or  sunset,  or  night,  pitch- 
black  or  romantically  moonlit;  and  atmospheric  conditions  them- 
selves —  a  clear  cloudless  sky  or  persistent  rain  —  the  oppressive 
humidity  of  a  summer  day  or  the  biting  north  wind  of  a  cold 
snap  —  each  of  these  may  so  influence  the  feelings  of  a  character 
as  to  become  a  part  of  the  motivation  of  the  action. 

Many  modern  writers  nave  emphasized  the  influence  which 
the  landscape  may  exert  on  the  lives  of  characters.  Certainly 
those  who  have  dwelt  all  their  days  on  the  wind-swept  prairies 
with  their  boundless  horizons,  or  in  the  oozing  fatness  of  the  corn- 
belt,  or  in  the  desolate,  poverty-stricken  areas  of  cutover  pine 
lands,  or  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Far  West,  must  have 
been  influenced  by  their  surroundings.  In  such  a  case,  descrip- 
tion of  landscape  is  not  mere  "scenery"  but  a  necessary  part  of 
the  story. 

VI.  Elements  of  Technique 

Point  of  View 

Having  formed  some  general  plan  for  his  story,  the  writer 
must  determine  before  working  it  out  in  detail  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  story  is  to  be  told.  The  point  of  view  in  narration 
no  less  than  in  description  limits  what  the  writer  may  include 
and  also  determines  the  order  in  which  incidents  may  appear. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  select  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  story  may  be  made  most  effective.  There  are  in  general  two 
distinct  types:  the  personal  and  the  impersonal. 
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When  the  writer  speaks  in  the  first  person,  he  may  appear 
in  one  of  three  relations  to  the  events  he  narrates.  He  may  be 
the  principal  character,  he  may  be  a  minor  character  or  observer, 
or  he  may  be  simply  the  reporter  of  a  story  told  to  him  —  or 
supposed  to  have  been  told  to  him  —  by  another.  The  personal 
point  of  view  has  an  obvious  disadvantage  in  the  limitations  it 
imposes  on  the  writer.  He  can  give  only  what  one  person  sees 
and  hears  and  feels.  It  has,  however,  several  distinct  advantages. 
It  gives  a  greater  air  of  probability  to  the  story.  We  are  more 
ready  to  accept  it  when  someone  vouches  for  it  as  a  personal 
experience.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  at  least  one  character 
can  be  presented  more  naturally.  We  do  not  ask  how  the  writer 
knows  the  inner  action  of  thought  and  feeling  when  he  gives  us 
his  own  experience. 

The  writer  who  tells  a  story  from  the  personal  point  of  view 
and  is  himself  the  principal  character  cannot  represent  himself 
as  a  hero  without  giving  an  impression  of  egotism  and  thus  losing 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader.1  Nor  can  he  be  witty  or  clever.  This 
point  of  view  is  especially  effective  in  stories  in  which  the  leading 
character  is  presented  in  a  humorous  light,  or  in  stories  such  as 
Poe's  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  the  interest  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  vivid  portrayal  of  a  state  of  mind. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  minor  character  or  observer  has  a 
distinct  advantage  in  that  the  reader  is  asked  in  imagination  to 
take  the  place  of  one  who  was  actually  an  eyewitness  of  the 
events.  It  also  allows  manipulation  of  the  story  for  effectiveness 
of  plot.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  both  "First  Love" 
and  "Signor  Santa"  are  told.  Even  so,  there  are  striking  differ- 
ences in  method  between  the  two  stories.  The  teller  of  "Signor 
Santa"  plays  no  part  in  the  action.  As  participant  in  the  story 
he  utters  not  a  single  word:  his  only  part  is  to  help  dress  his  father 
in  the  Santa  Claus  costume.  He  explains  how  and  why  incidents 
occur,  he  interprets  Italian  customs,  he  questions  the  wisdom 
of  his  father's  conduct  and  the  justice  of  the  penalties  it  invokes, 
he  expresses  his  dislike  of  Simone  and  the  reasons  for  it.  The 

1  Striking  exceptions  in  the  field  of  the  novel  to  this  general  principle  are  Lorna 
Doone  and  Henry  Esmond. 
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style  itself  is  that  of  the  story  writer:  one  gets  the  impression  that 
this  is  to  be  read,  not  listened  to. 

In  contrast,  consider  the  important  part  played  by  the  teller 
of  "First  Love."  She  is  the  motherly  type  of  person  who  both 
loves  and  pities  Lila.  Because  she  is  so  warmly  partisan,  she  be- 
comes Lila's  confidante  and  thus  we  know  what  Lila  thought  and 
felt.  Moreover,  she  and  her  husband  —  equally  partisan  —  so 
manipulate  the  situation  that  they  play  the  part  of  fate  in  ar- 
ranging the  destiny  of  the  almost  passive  central  character.  The 
style  of  the  story  is  that  of  one  told  to  an  actual  listener  by  a 
woman  of  limited  education,  with  no  consciousness  of  literary 
effect. 

The  third  form,  in  which  the  writer  "tells  the  tale  as  'twas 
told  to  him,"  is  a  device  for  bringing  before  the  reader  a  story 
the  charm  of  which  consists  largely  in  the  quaint  or  picturesque 
language  or  actual  dialect  of  the  character  who  is  supposed  to 
tell  it.  The  writer  in  a  short  introduction  relates  the  conditions 
under  which  the  story  was  told  to  him  and  then  repeats  it  in  the 
teller's  own  words.  Kipling's  Soldiers  Three  stories  are  nearly  all 
written  in  this  manner.  Many  of  Jacobs's  sea  stories  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  some  sailor.  It  is  thus  that  we  seem  to  get  at  first 
hand  the  experiences  of  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  cowboy,  the 
guide,  as  the  case  may  be,  told  in  his  own  picturesque  vernacular. 

There  are  two  markedly  different  forms  of  the  impersonal 
point  of  view:  the  dramatic  and  the  omniscient.  The  dramatic 
point  of  view  is  purely  objective.  The  writer  of  a  play  cannot 
come  between  his  characters  and  the  audience  and  explain  what 
they  think  and  feel.  They  must  reveal  themselves  by  their  own 
speech  and  action.  The  reader  of  a  story  told  in  the  dramatic 
manner  is  really  asked  to  assume  a  position  exactly  like  that  of 
the  audience  in  the  theater.  He  is  an  invisible  observer.  There  is 
no  one  who  comes  as  intermediary  between  him  and  the  actors, 
no  one  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  think  or  how  he  ought  to  feel. 

Few  modern  stories,  which  depend  so  much  on  the  inner 
action  of  the  characters,  make  use  of  it  exclusively.  Whenever 
the  action  in  a  story  needs  no  explanation  and  when  the  interest 
is  intense,  the  dramatic  method  is  more  effective.  Two  of  the 
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stories  printed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  approach  very  closely 
the  purely  dramatic.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  Morrison 
presents  "On  the  Stairs"  as  it  might  have  been  witnessed  "three 
flights  up"  by  an  invisible  observer,  like  a  spectator  in  a  theater. 
There  is  one  phrase  of  interpretation,  two  sentences  of  explana- 
tion of  "a  great  expense,"  and  a  few  sentences  partly  of  explana- 
tion and  partly  of  retrospective  narrative  before  and  after  the 
doctor's  assistant  gives  Mrs.  Curtis  the  five  shillings.  A  great  part 
of  the  effectiveness  of  "Bill's  Little  Girl"  is  due  to  the  almost 
purely  objective  method  of  presentation.  There  is  very  little 
that  would  not  be  known  to  an  observer  on  the  scene.  The 
reader  is  told  in  one  sentence  what  the  woman  next  door  said 
to  her  husband.  Moreover,  Miss  Gale  reveals  little  of  Bill's 
thoughts.  When  he  learns  that  he  has  a  fatal  illness,  notice  how 
simply  his  emotional  reaction  is  presented: 

"When  he  came  home  he  sat  in  his  shop  for  a  long  time  and 
did  nothing.  .  .  .  He  was  not  going  to  get  well.  It  might  be  that 
he  had  six  months." 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  when  he  parts  from  his  child  forever, 
Miss  Gale  says  simply,  "He  stood  and  watched  the  man  and 
woman  walking  down  the  street  with  Minna  between  them." 

The  author  may  if  he  chooses  assume  to  be  omniscient.  He 
can  be  in  all  places,  know  all  things,  be  aware  not  only  of  what 
his  characters  do  and  say  but  also  of  what  they  think  and  feel. 
The  great  majority  of  modern  stories  are  written  in  an  impersonal 
manner,  and  the  author  avails  himself  of  this  privilege  of  om- 
niscience in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose. The  psychological  story,  in  which  the  struggle  is  mental 
and  cannot  be  objectively  presented,  demands  omniscience  if  it 
is  to  be  told  impersonally.  Stevenson's  "Markheim"  up  to  the 
point  of  the  killing  of  the  dealer  is  absolutely  dramatic.  From 
that  time  on,  the  attitude  of  the  observer  must  be  abandoned. 

It  is  not  the  use  but  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  omniscience 
to  which  the  reader  objects.  As  long  as  it  is  kept  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  demands  of  the  story,  it  has,  like  any  other  artistic 
convention,  its  justification.  But  the  tendency  of  the  young 
writer  is  to  transcend  these  and  to  revel  in  the  power  which  it 
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gives.  He  should  remember  that  the  portrayal  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  characters  is  necessary  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  further  the  action  of  the  story.  Despite  the  example  of  certain 
modern  writers,  a  story  is  something  more  than  a  study  of  mental 
behavior. 

The  tendency  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  omniscience  may  be 
guarded  against  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  unity  of  the  story. 
It  was  pointed  out  on  page  483  that  unity  in  narration  is  to  be 
secured  by  determining  the  character  whose  story  is  to  be  told 
and  making  all  the  action  center  upon  him.  If  the  writer  asks 
the  reader  to  identify  himself  with  the  principal  character  and 
to  share  the  whole  experience  of  that  character,  the  inner  life 
as  well  as  the  outer,  omniscience  may  be  used  to  give  a  greater 
artistic  unity  to  the  story. 

Having  once  chosen  the  point  of  view  of  some  character,  the 
writer  should  stick  to  it.  It  is  the  "little  foxes"  that  give  trouble. 
Centering  the  story  about  one  person  and  then  shifting  to  an- 
other, asking  the  reader  to  take  the  mental  attitude  first  of  one 
person  and  then  of  another  in  the  same  scene,  loading  the 
thoughts  of  a  character  in  any  situation  with  information  which 
the  writer  wishes  to  put  before  the  reader,  filling  up  dialogue 
with  speeches  which  express  the  writer's  opinions  —  all  these  are 
violations  of  the  point  of  view  that  are  destructive  of  unity.  They 
creep  in  persistently,  and  are  sometimes  so  subtle  that  the  writer 
cannot  detect  what  is  sapping  the  vividness  of  his  story. 

The  following  gives  in  outline  form  a  summary: 

Point  of  view: 

A.  Personal 

1.  Principal  character 

2.  Minor  character  or  observer 

3.  Reporter 

B.  Impersonal 

1.  Dramatic  or  objective 

2.  Omniscient 

Exercise.  Pick  out  the  few  sentences  in  "Night  Club"  that  give  facts 
you  would  not  have  known  had  you  been  an  invisible  companion  of 
Mrs.  Brady  in  the  evening. 
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Forewarning  or  Foreshadowing 

The  writer  may  by  various  devices  emphasize  certain  elements 
in  the  situation,  or  he  may  deliberately  warn  the  reader  of  its 
importance,  or  he  may  go  so  far  as  to  foreshadow  the  outcome. 
In  "On  the  Stairs,"  Morrison  begins  the  first  paragraph  with 
the  sentence,  "The  house  had  been  'genteel,'  "  and  closes  it 
with  the  words,  "it  was  not  a  slum."  He  thus  gives  the  keynote  of 
the  story,  maintenance  of  social  conventions  in  spite  of  poverty. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  "First  Love"  states  the  theme  of  the 
story  that  puppy  love  is  not  funny.  The  reader  knows  at  once 
that  this  is  not  to  be  the  conventional  farcical  or  humorous  or 
satirical  treatment  of  young  love.  Further,  he  is  warned  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  in  these  words,  "seein'  how  it  took 
that  girl  down,  that's  how  I  come  to  feel  about  it." 

"Signor  Santa"  begins  with  three  paragraphs  which  fore- 
shadow everything  that  happens  in  the  story.  The  opening 
words,  "the  whole  blame,"  suggest  some  catastrophe  at  the  end. 
The  apportionment  of  blame  between  the  teller's  father  and 
Signor  Simone  is  discussed,  although  we  are  not  told  for  what 
either  one  is  responsible.  Then  the  teller  says,  "But  let  us  not 
anticipate.  To  begin  at  the  beginning:" 

Devices  for  Securing  Continuity 

If  the  writer  has  carefully  planned  his  story,  he  knows  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  the  incidents  or  scenes  that  lead 
from  one  to  another.  Underlying  the  selection  of  these  scenes 
or  incidents  there  is  a  consciousness  of  their  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  which  determines  not  only  their  choice  but  the  order 
in  which  they  are  to  be  presented.  Four  of  the  five  stories  pre- 
sented here  for  analysis  follow  the  absolutely  chronological  order, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  simplest,  and,  once  it  has  been  established, 
seems  to  have  been  inevitable.  Granting  then  that  the  logical 
framework  of  the  story  has  been  satisfactorily  established,  what 
more  can  the  writer  do  to  bind  the  parts  together? 

1.  the  dominant  character.  First  of  all,  the  writer  should 
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bear  constantly  in  mind  the  character  whose  story  is  being  told. 
He  should  be,  if  not  actually  present,  the  dominating  figure  in 
every  incident.  There  is  only  one  moment  in  "Bill's  Little  Girl" 
in  which  Bill  is  not  present,  but  even  then  the  neighbor  woman 
talks  to  her  husband  about  him  —  and  about  nothing  else.  The 
only  conversations  reported  between  the  storyteller  and  her 
husband  in  "First  Love"  concern  Lila.  She  is  uppermost  in  their 
minds  —  and  the  readers'.  Episodic  as  are  the  incidents  in 
"Night  Club,"  there  is  nothing  given  except  what  Mrs.  Brady 
sees  and  hears.  "On  the  Stairs"  is  obviously  Mrs.  Curtis's  story, 
and  there  are  few  sentences  in  which  attention  is  not  focused  on 
her. 

"But,"  students  may  protest,  "this  is  too  obvious!  These  are 
stories  with  only  one  principal  character."  They  think  and  talk 
as  if  the  stories  had  happened  almost  in  spite  of  the  author  and 
not  because  of  him.  To  whom  is  credit  due  for  the  fact  that  these 
are  stories  of  one  dominant  character?  However,  let  us  take 
"Signor  Santa,"  in  which  there  are  three  important  roles: 
father  (Luigi  Altieri),  Simone,  and  Maccalucci.  Which  one  of 
these  does  the  author  keep  constantly  before  us?  In  the  opening 
and  the  closing  sentence  of  the  story  it  is  "my  father"  that  the 
author  mentions.  In  every  scene  it  is  he  who  is  present  and  to 
whom  attention  is  directed,  although  Simone  may  be  the  more 
spectacular  figure. 

2.  the  unified  scene.  Hardly  less  important  than  the  em- 
phasis on  character  is  the  insistence  on  unity  of  scene.  The  entire 
action  of  "Night  Club"  takes  place  in  the  "Club  Frangais,"  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  Mrs.  Brady's  domain,  the  ladies'  dressing 
room.  "On  the  Stairs"  is  significantly  named;  the  door  to  the 
sickroom  opens  and  closes,  but  never  once  is  the  reader  allowed 
to  peep  inside.  The  scene  of  "Bill's  Little  Girl"  is  Bill's  home;  he 
visits  the  doctor,  it  is  true,  but  that  visit  is  reported,  not  described. 
"Signor  Santa"  takes  place  in  the  Maccaluccis'  home.  The  teller 
of  "First  Love"  leaves,  in  the  story,  her  home  twice,  once  to  buy 
Lila  a  dress  and  the  second  time  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  a  picture  of  Lila  in  her  own  home. 

3.  the  use  of  "properties."  Just  as  the  dramatist  makes  use 
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of  objects  which  have  a  suggestive  or  symbolic  function,  so  does 
the  story  writer.  Consider  the  door  to  the  sickroom  in  "On  the 
Stairs."  Its  opening  and  its  closing,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
theater  curtain,  mark  each  scene  of  the  story.  Moreover  it  is  the 
door  on  which  attention  is  centered  at  the  climax:  "Nothing 
left  that  room  all  night.  Nothing  that  opened  the  door."  On  her 
way  to  the  "Club  Francais,"  Mrs.  Brady  stops  to  buy  a  "next 
month's  magazine";  and  at  the  end  of  the  story,  Miss  Brush 
presents  the  irony  of  her  tale  in  Mrs.  Brady's  breathless  absorp- 
tion in  its  "true  stories,  taken  from  life." 

But  more  striking  even  than  these  examples  is  the  use  made 
of  two  properties  in  "First  Love":  the  pink  gingham  dress  and 
the  picture  proofs.  The  dress  made  for  the  occasion  of  her  lover's 
expected  visit  becomes  a  symbol  of  Lila's  disappointment  and 
grief.  She  puts  it  on  to  have  her  picture  taken  in  front  of  the 
hollyhocks.  The  proofs  of  these  pictures,  "planted"  at  the  close 
of  section  three,  appear  at  the  end  of  the  story  as  the  cause  of 
the  real  climax. 

4.  the  recurrent  detail.  Somewhat  analogous  to  the  use  of 
"properties"  is  the  reiteration  of  some  significant  detail  to  tie 
the  scenes  of  the  story  together.  This  may  be  a  detail  of  the 
situation,  like  the  poverty  of  Mrs.  Curtis.  Note  the  following 
phrases  in  successive  parts  of  the  story:  there's  only  the  Union  j or 
me  after \  It's  a  expense',  'arf  a  sovereign,  but  ifs  a  lot;  An1  wot  with  ''arf- 
pints  0'  milk.  Or  it  may  be  some  decision  expressing  a  trait  of  the 
dominant  character.  Every  action  in  "Bill's  Little  Girl"  grows 
out  of  his  attempt  to  be  not  only  father  but  mother  to  his  child. 
Note  the  number  of  times  that  the  idea  "Her  mother  would  of 
is  repeated  directly  or  indirectly.  Or  it  may  be  the  emotion  of 
one  of  the  characters,  like  the  protective  affection  of  George, 
the  husband,  toward  Lila  in  "First  Love,"  which  is  manifested 
in  some  way  in  every  section  of  the  story.  Or  it  may  be  some 
significant  gesture,  or  expression  of  the  eyes,  or  physical  trait 
or  tone  of  voice  of  a  character  like  Simone  in  "Signor  Santa." 
More  important  than  any  of  these  is  action  which  is  repeated  in 
order  to  build  up  to  a  climax.  In  part  III  of  "Signor  Santa"  a 
fight  between  Gianpaolo  and  Simone  is  prevented  by  "father." 
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In  part  IV  Gianpaolo,  the  little  man,  exasperated  beyond 
endurance,  swings  his  fist  against  Simone's  jaw  and  precipitates 
the  catastrophe.  In  part  V  he  starts  after  Simone  with  "a  long 
knife  from  the  table,"  and  Simone  disappears  —  from  the  story. 

Dialogue 

Readers  have  an  instinctive  preference  for  stories  which  are 
told  in  large  part  through  dialogue.  They  balk  at  a  story  with 
a  succession  of  unbroken  pages,  because  they  feel  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  uninteresting.  In  this  their  instincts  are  right.  The  story 
which  is  told  in  the  dramatic  manner  is  at  least  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  conform  to  those  principles  which  have 
proved  most  successful  in  narration.  These  principles  have  been 
emphasized  throughout  this  chapter.  The  writer  who  avoids 
dialogue  because  it  is  difficult  cannot  expect  success  as  a  story- 
teller. 

The  requirements  of  good  dialogue  are:  (1)  It  should  give  the 
impression  of  actual  conversation;  (2)  It  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  characters;  (3)  It  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  situa- 
tion; (4)  It  should  serve  some  purpose  in  the  story;  (5)  It  should 
be  given  in  the  most  condensed  form  possible  consistent  with  the 
other  four  requirements.  The  difficulty  of  writing  good  dialogue 
comes  from  the  necessity  of  making  it  conform  to  all  five  require- 
ments at  once. 

1.  idealized  conversation.  The  accurate  reproduction  of  an 
actual  conversation  does  not  constitute  dialogue  any  more  than 
the  reporting  of  everything  that  happened  in  any  occurrence 
makes  a  story.  The  demand  here  as  in  the  selection  of  incidents 
is  for  the  significant  only.  Actual  conversation,  even  at  its  best, 
does  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line  to  some  object  or  destination: 
its  progress  is  like  that  of  a  playful  puppy  rather  than  that  of  a 
hound  on  the  scent.  It  is  wandering,  filled  with  irrelevancies, 
asides,  and  uncompleted  trains  of  thought.  These  are  of  necessity 
almost  entirely  omitted  in  dialogue.  Because  of  this  requirement 
for  condensation,  dialogue  is  an  idealized  form  of  conversation. 

From  this  fundamental  characteristic  of  dialogue  comes  the 
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first  difficulty  in  writing  it.  Anyone  with  a  little  ingenuity  can 
put  in  the  mouths  of  his  characters  speeches  which  carry  the 
action  of  the  story  forward.  It  is  another  thing,  however,  to  make 
these  sound  like  the  talk  of  human  beings.  The  following  illus- 
trates the  "bookish"  character  of  much  attempted  dialogue: 

Polly  spoke  first,  and  spoke  cheerfully,  feeling,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
fine  nature,  that  Priscilla's  grief  was  too  sacred  to  be  talked  about, 
and  that  they  could  best  show  their  appreciation  of  her  confidence  by 
proving  themselves  ready  to  save  others  from  a  sorrow  like  hers. 

"Let  us  be  a  little  society  of  three,  and  do  what  we  can.  I  shall  begin 
at  home,  and  watch  over  brother  Ned;  for  lately  he  has  been  growing 
away  from  me,  somehow,  and  I'm  afraid  he  is  beginning  to  be  'gay.' 
I  shall  get  teased  unmercifully;  but  I  won't  mind  if  I  keep  him  safe." 

"I  have  no  one  at  home  to  watch  over  but  papa,  and  he  is  in  no 
danger,  of  course;  so  I  shall  show  Charley  Lord  that  I  am  not  pleased 
with  him,"  said  Portia,  little  dreaming  where  her  work  was  to  be  done. 

"And  you  will  set  about  reforming  that  delightful  scapegrace,  Phil 
Butler?"  added  Polly,  peeping  archly  into  the  still  drooping  face  of  Pris. 

"I  have  lost  my  right  to  do  it,  for  I  told  him  to-night  that  love  and 
respect  must  go  together  in  my  heart,"  and  Pris  wiped  her  wet  eyes 
with  a  hand  that  no  longer  wore  a  ring. 

Portia  and  Polly  looked  at  one  another  in  dismay,  for  by  this  act 
Pris  proved  how  thoroughly  in  earnest  she  was. 

—  T-ouisa  M.  Alcott,  Silver  Pitchers.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1908. 

Certain  general  principles  should  be  borne  in  mind  if  dialogue 
is  to  be  made  lifelike: 

a.  It  should  have  the  give  and  take  of  real  conversation;  that 
is,  one  speech  should  grow  out  of  another.  One  character  should 
not  do  all  the  talking  and  the  other  merely  act  as  questioner  or 
interlocutor.  That  results  in  broken  monologue. 

Exercises.  1.  Examine  the  dialogue  in  the  stories  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  and  in  current  magazine  stories  and  recent  novels,  to 
see  how  far  it  exemplifies  this  principle. 

2.  Try  to  reproduce  what  you  think  is  the  dialogue  in  some  re- 
membered scene  in  a  novel.  Compare  your  version  with  the  original. 

b.  The  speeches  should  in  general  be  short.  A  lively  conversa- 
tion is  not  a  joint  debate,  in  which  each  speaker  has  the  floor  for 
an  allotted  time.  There  is  constant  interruption. 
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c.  Sentences  are  broken  off,  incomplete;  there  are  elliptical 
constructions.  In  speaking,  the  tone  of  voice,  gesture,  facial 
expression  may  convey  an  idea  more  forcibly  than  words.  More- 
over, the  speakers  are  talking  to  one  another  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  audience.  They  take  for  granted  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  A  word  or  a  phrase  is  often  all  that  is 
necessary  to  convey  the  meaning. 

2.  a  means  of  characterization.  Dialogue  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  characterization.  Nothing  else  so  individualizes 
a  man  as  his  speech.  If  a  character  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
story,  his  speech  must  show  the  characteristic  on  which  the  moti- 
vation of  the  action  depends.  Many  writers  are  merely  ventrilo- 
quists who  manipulate  dummy  figures  and  try  by  a  change  of 
voice  to  impose  them  on  the  readers  as  real  people.  Characters 
must  speak  their  own  thoughts  in  their  own  way.  Some  are 
laconic,  others  verbose;  some  colloquial,  others  formal  and  digni- 
fied; some  witty,  others  dull;  some  reticent,  others  naturally 
confiding.  Whatever  a  person  is  should  be  shown  by  his  manner 
of  speech. 

3.  adapted  to  situation.  What  motives  actuate  the  character 
in  the  particular  situation?  Does  he  wish  to  speak  or  to  conceal 
his  thoughts,  to  show  his  true  character  or  to  deceive  the  listener? 
Is  he  calm  or  is  he  embarrassed,  or  angry,  or  frightened?  What 
effect  do  the  other  characters  have  on  him?  All  these  factors  will 
modify  the  speech  that  is  characteristic  of  him. 

The  following  speeches  of  Mr.  Horace  Pendyce,  occurring  in 
different  parts  of  Galsworthy's  The  Country  House,1  show  how  a 
skilled  writer  changes  the  talk  of  a  character  in  different  situa- 
tions. The  first  speech  is  addressed  to  a  guest,  the  others  to 
Mrs.  Pendyce. 

"This  soup  reminds  me  of  your  dear  old  father;  he  was  extraor- 
dinarily fond  of  it.  I  had  a  great  respect  for  your  father  —  a  wonderful 
man!  I  always  said  he  was  the  most  determined  man  I'd  met  since 
my  own  dear  father,  and  he  was  the  most  obstinate  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms!"  (Page  8.) 

1  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1904.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lisher. 
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"How  can  I  tell  you,  when  there's  nothing  to  tell?  I  went  to  his 
club.  He's  not  living  there  now.  He's  got  rooms,  nobody  knows  where. 
I  waited  all  the  afternoon.  Left  a  message  at  last  for  him  to  come  down 
here  to-morrow.  I've  sent  for  Paramor,  and  told  him  to  come  down  too. 
I  won't  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing."  (Page  168.) 

"This  has  decided  me.  I'll  have  no  half-measures.  Until  he  can 
show  me  he's  done  with  that  woman,  until  he  can  prove  he's  given  up 
this  betting,  until  —  until  the  heaven's  fallen,  I'll  have  no  more  to  do 
with  him!" 

"You  —  you're  talking  like  a  madwoman!  My  father  would  have 
cut  me  off,  his  father  would  have  cut  him  off!  By  God!  do  you  think 
I'll  stand  quietly  by  and  see  it  all  played  ducks  and  drakes  with,  and 
see  that  woman  here,  and  see  her  son,  a  —  a  bastard,  or  as  bad  as  a 
bastard  in  my  place?  You  don't  know  me!"  (Pages  215,  217.) 

4.  as  action.  Dialogue  should  not  be  introduced  merely  to 
show  off  the  skill  of  the  writer  or  the  wit  or  wisdom  of  the  charac- 
ters. It  should  further  the  progress  of  the  story.  It  ought  not 
to  be  a  stop  for  refreshments.  There  are,  of  course,  situations  in 
which  action  and  not  speech  is  called  for,  in  which  speech  would 
be  unnatural.  There  are  other  situations  in  which  speech  is  the 
only  natural  means  of  a  solution.  Characters  should  not  only 
speak  naturally  but  speak  when  the  action  of  the  story  can  best 
be  shov/n  by  their  speech. 

5.  dialect.  Since  dialogue  is  condensed  conversation,  any 
peculiarities  that  give  flavor  to  speech  should  be  used  sparingly. 
Elliptical  pronunciations,  ungrammatical  expressions,  slang, 
profanity,  and  even  dialect  should  be  suggested  rather  than  ex- 
pressed in  detail.  To  reproduce  meticulously  the  speech  of  a 
normal  person  who  is  colloquial,  idiomatic,  who  drops  or  slurs 
the  final  consonants  of  words,  who  uses  the  less  objectionable 
forms  of  slang,  would  give  an  impression  of  hopeless  vulgarity. 
All  dialogue  is  idealized;  hence  any  slight  departure  from  the 
conventional  form  of  speech  has  great  suggestive  power.  The 
best  dialect  stories  do  not  depend  so  much  on  distortion  of  spelling 
for  their  effect  as  on  the  use  of  idiom  and  characteristic  colloquial 
expressions. * 

1  Examine  the  dialect  in  "On  the  Stairs"  and  in  "First  Love." 
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6.  the  form  of  dialogue.  Each  speech  of  a  character  should 
be  properly  inclosed  in  quotation  marks,1  and  together  with  the 
writer's  comment  set  in  a  separate  paragraph.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple the  writer  should  interpolate  explanatory  and  descriptive 
comments  only  when  they  are  essential.  Such  comment  may  be 
used:  (a)  To  distinguish  clearly  the  person  speaking,  (b)  To 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  speech  is  uttered,  (c)  To  give 
any  accompanying  action,  (d)  To  indicate  pauses  or  breaks  in 
the  continuity  of  the  dialogue. 

The  verb  which  is  normally  used  in  indicating  the  speaker  is 
said.  This  is  practically  a  convention  of  dialogue  and  is  accepted 
by  the  reader  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  names  of  characters 
prefixed  to  the  speeches  in  drama.  Any  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional form  at  once  gives  emphasis  to  the  verb  used.  The 
advice  given  by  many  contemporary  writers  to  avoid  monotony 
and  secure  vividness  by  substituting  descriptive  verbs  for  said 
leads  to  the  absurd  style  which  disfigures  the  pages  of  our  ultra- 
modern magazines.  There  the  characters  growl  and  hiss  and 
bark  and  snap  and  whine  and  display  other  animal  traits  and 
habits.  They  seldom  say  anything. 

The  desire  to  secure  variety  often  leads  to  the  use  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  frowned  he,  winced  she,  rapped  he.  Logically,  of  course, 
the  expression  quoted  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  frowned  or 
winced  or  rapped.  How  can  one  frown  or  wince  or  rap  a  speech? 

The  ideal  in  dialogue  is  the  pure  dramatic  form  in  which  each 
speech  is  so  characteristic  of  the  speaker  and  so  suggestive  of  his 
feeling  that  little  or  no  explanation  or  interpretive  comment  is 
necessary. 

VII.  Short  Stories  for  Analysis 

ON   THE   STAIRS 

The  house  had  been  "genteel."  When  trade  was  prospering  in  the 
East  End,  and  the  ship-fitter  or  block-maker  thought  it  no  shame  to 
live  in  the  parish  where  his  workshop  lay,  such  a  master  had  lived  here. 
Now  it  was  a  tall,  solid,  well-bricked,  ugly  house,  grimy  and  paintless 

1  For  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  see  the  Handbook,  pp.  738-740. 
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in  the  joinery,  cracked  and  patched  in  the  windows:  where  the  front 
door  stood  open  all  day  long;  and  the  womankind  sat  on  the  steps, 
talking  of  sickness  and  deaths  and  the  cost  of  things;  and  treacherous 
holes  lurked  in  the  carpet  of  road-soil  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage. 
For  when  eight  families  live  in  a  house,  nobody  buys  a  door-mat,  and 
the  street  was  one  of  those  streets  that  are  always  muddy.  It  smelt,  too, 
of  many  things,  none  of  them  pleasant  (one  was  fried  fish) ;  but  for  all 
that  it  was  not  a  slum. 

The  three  flights  up,  a  gaunt  woman  with  bare  forearms  stayed  on 
her  way  to  listen  at  a  door  which,  opening,  let  out  a  warm,  fetid  waft 
from  a  close  sick-room.  A  bent  and  tottering  old  woman  stood  on  the 
threshold,  holding  the  door  behind  her. 

"An'  is  'e  no  better  now,  Mrs.  Curtis?"  the  gaunt  woman  asked, 
with  a  nod  at  the  opening. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and  pulled  the  door  closer.  Her 
jaw  waggled  loosely  in  her  withered  chaps:  "Nor  won't  be;  till  'e's 
gone."  Then  after  a  certain  pause,  "  'e's  goin',"  she  said. 

"Don't  doctor  give  no  'ope?" 

"Lor'  bless  ye,  I  don't  want  to  ast  no  doctors,"  Mrs.  Curtis  replied, 
with  something  not  unlike  a  chuckle.  "I've  seed  too  many  on  'em.  The 
boy's  a-goin',  fast;  I  can  see  that.  An'  then,"  —  she  gave  the  handle 
another  tug,  and  whispered  —  "he's  been  called."  She  nodded  again. 
"Three  seprit  knocks  at  the  bedhead  las'  night;  an'  I  know  what  that 
means!" 

The  gaunt  woman  raised  her  brows,  and  nodded.  "Ah,  well,"  she 
said,  "we  all  on  us  comes  to  it  some  day,  sooner  or  later.  An'  it's  often  a 
'appy  release." 

The  two  looked  into  space  beyond  each  other,  the  elder  with  a  nod 
and  a  croak.  Presently  the  other  pursued.  "  'E's  been  a  very  good  son, 
ain't  'e?" 

"Ay,  ay,  —  well  enough  son  to  me,"  responded  the  old  woman,  a 
little  peevishly;  "an'  I'll  'ave  'im  put  away  decent,  though  there's  on'y 
the  Union  for  me  after.  I  can  do  that,  thank  Gawd!"  she  added, 
meditatively,  as  chin  on  fist  she  stared  into  the  thickening  dark  over 
the  stairs. 

"When  I  lost  my  pore  'usband,"  said  the  gaunt  woman,  with  a 
certain  brightening,  "I  give  'im  a  'ansome  funeral.  'E  was  a  Oddfeller, 
an'  I  got  twelve  pound.  I  'ad  a  oak  caufin  an'  a  open  'earse.  There 
was  a  kerridge  for  the  fam'ly  an'  one  for  'is  mates  —  two  'orses  each, 
an'  feathers,  an'  mutes;  an'  it  went  the  furthest  way  round  to  the 
cimitry.  'Wotever  'appens,  Mrs.  Manders,'  says  the  undertaker,  'you'll 
feel  as  you've  treated  'im  proper;  nobody  can't  reproach  you  over 
that.'  An'  they  couldn't.  'E  was  a  good  'usband  to  me,  an'  I  buried  'im 
respectable." 
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The  gaunt  woman  exulted.  The  old,  old  story  of  Manders's  funeral 
fell  upon  the  other  one's  ears  with  a  freshened  interest,  and  she  mum- 
bled her  gums  ruminantly.  "Bob'll  'ave  a  'ansome  buryin',  too,"  she 
said.  "I  can  make  it  up,  with  the  insurance  money,  an'  this,  an'  that. 
On'y  I  dunno  about  mutes.  It's  a  expense." 

In  the  East  End,  when  a  woman  has  not  enough  money  to  buy  a 
thing  much  desired,  she  does  not  say  so  in  plain  words;  she  says  the  thing 
is  an  "expense,"  or  a  "great  expense."  It  means  the  same  thing,  but  it 
sounds  better.  Mrs.  Curtis  had  reckoned  her  resources,  and  found  that 
mutes  would  be  an  "expense."  At  a  cheap  funeral  mutes  cost  half-a- 
sovereign  and  their  liquor.  Mrs.  Manders  said  as  much. 

"Yus,  yus,  'arf-a-sovereign,"  the  old  woman  assented.  Within,  the 
sick  man  feebly  beat  the  floor  with  a  stick.  "I'm  a-comin',"  she  cried 
shrilly;  "yus,  'arf-a-sovereign,  but  it's  a  lot,  an'  I  don't  see  'ow  I'm 
to  do  it  —  not  at  present."  She  reached  for  the  doorhandle  again,  but 
mopped  and  added,  by  after-thought,  "Unless  I  don't  'ave  no  plooms." 

"It  'ud  be  a  pity  not  to  'ave  plooms.  I  'ad " 

There  were  footsteps  on  the  stairs:  then  a  stumble  and  a  testy  word. 
Mrs.  Curtis  peered  over  into  the  gathering  dark.  "Is  it  the  doctor,  sir?" 
•she  asked.  It  was  the  doctor's  assistant;  and  Mrs.  Manders  tramped 
up  to  the  next  landing  as  the  door  of  the  sick-room  took  him  in. 

For  five  minutes  the  stairs  were  darker  than  ever.  Then  the  assistant, 
a  verv  young  man,  came  out  again,  followed  by  the  old  woman  with  a 
candle.  Mrs.  Manders  listened  in  the  upper  dark.  "He's  sinking  fast," 
said  the  assistant.  "He  must  have  a  stimulant.  Dr.  Mansell  ordered  port 
wine.  Where  is  it?"  Mrs.  Curtis  mumbled  dolorously.  "I  tell  you  he 
must  have  it,"  he  averred  with  unprofessional  emphasis  (his  qualifica- 
tion was  only  a  month  old).  "The  man  can't  take  solid  food,  and  his 
strength  must  be  kept  up  somehow.  Another  day  may  make  all  the 
difference.  Is  it  because  you  can't  afford  it?"  "It's  a  expense  —  sich  a 
expense,  doctor,"  the  old  woman  pleaded.  "An'  wot  with  'arf-pints 
o'  milk  an' "  She  grew  inarticulate,  and  mumbled  dismally. 

"But  he  must  have  it,  Mrs.  Curtis,  if  it's  your  last  shilling:  it's  the 

only  way.  If  you  mean  you  absolutely  haven't  the  money "  and 

he  paused  a  little  awkwardly.  He  was  not  a  wealthy  young  man  — 
wealthy  young  men  do  not  devil  for  East  End  doctors  —  but  he  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  haul  of  sixpences  at  nap  the  night  before;  and, 
being  inexperienced,  he  did  not  foresee  the  career  of  persecution 
whereon  he  was  entering  at  his  own  expense  and  of  his  own  motion. 
He  produced  five  shillings:  "If  you  absolutely  haven't  the  money, 
why  —  take  this  and  get  a  bottle  —  good:  not  at  a  public-house.  But 
mind,  at  once.  He  should  have  had  it  before." 

It  would  have  interested  him,  as  a  matter  of  coincidence,  to  know 
that  his  principal  had  been  guilty  of  the  self-same  indiscretion  —  even 
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the  amount  was  identical  —  on  that  landing  the  day  before.  But,  as 
Mrs.  Curtis  said  nothing  of  this,  he  floundered  down  the  stair  and  out 
into  the  wetter  mud,  pondering  whether  or  not  the  beloved  son  of  a 
Congregational  minister  might  take  full  credit  for  a  deed  of  charity 
on  the  proceeds  of  sixpenny  nap.  But  Mrs.  Curtis  puffed  her  wrinkles, 
and  shook  her  head  sagaciously  as  she  carried  in  her  candle.  From  the 
room  came  a  clink  as  of  money  falling  into  a  teapot.  And  Mrs.  Manders 
went  about  her  business. 

The  door  was  shut,  and  the  stair  a  pit  of  blackness.  Twice  a  lodger 
passed  down,  and  up  and  down,  and  still  it  did  not  open.  Men  and 
women  walked  on  the  lower  nights,  and  out  at  the  door,  and  in  again. 
From  the  street  a  shout  or  a  snatch  of  laughter  floated  up  the  pit. 
On  the  pavement  footsteps  rang  crisper  and  fewer,  and  from  the  bottom 
passage  there  were  sounds  of  stagger  and  sprawl.  A  demented  old  clock 
buzzed  divers  hours  at  random,  and  was  rebuked  every  twenty  minutes  by 
the  regular  tread  of  a  policeman  on  his  beat.  Finally,  somebody  shut  the 
street-door  with  a  great  bang,  and  the  street  was  muffled.  A  key  turned 
inside  the  door  on  the  landing,  but  that  was  all.  A  feeble  light  shone  for 
hours  along  the  crack  below,  and  then  went  out.  The  crazy  old  clock 
went  buzzing  on,  but  nothing  left  that  room  all  night.  Nothing  that 
opened  the  door.  .  .  . 

When  next  the  key  turned,  it  was  to  Mrs.  Manders's  knock,  in  the 
full  morning;  and  soon  the  two  women  came  out  on  the  landing  to- 
gether, Mrs.  Curtis  with  a  shapeless  clump  of  bonnet.  "Ah,  'e's  a  lovely 
corpse,"  said  Mrs.  Manders.  "Like  wax.  So  was  my  'usband." 

"I  must  be  stirrin',''  croaked  the  old  woman,  "an'  go  about  the 
insurance  an'  the  measurin'  an'  that.  There's  lots  to  do." 

"Ah,  there  is.  'Oo  are  you  goin'  to  'ave,  —  Wilkins?  I  'ad  Wilkins. 
Better  than  Kedge.  /  think:  Kedge's  mutes  dresses  rusty,  an'  their 
trousis  is  frayed.  If  you  was  thinkin'  of  'avin'  mutes " 

"Yus,  yus,"  —  with  a  palsied  nodding,  —  "  I'm  a-goin'  to  'ave 
mutes:  I  can  do  it  respectable,  thank  Gawd!" 

"And  the  plooms?" 

"Ay,  yus,  and  the  plooms  too.  They  ain't  sich  a  great  expense, 
after  all." 

—  Arthur  Morrison,  Tales  of  Mean  Streets.  London:  Methuen  and  Company,  1907. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

BILL'S   LITTLE   GIRL 

Bill  was  thirty  when  his  wife  died,  and  little  Minna  was  four.  Bill's 
carpenter  shop  was  in  the  yard  of  his  house,  so  he  thought  that  he  could 
keep  up  his  home  for  Minna  and  himself.  All  day  while  he  worked  at 
his  bench,  she  played  in  the  yard,  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent 
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for  a  few  hours,  the  woman  next  door  looked  after  her.  Bill  could  cook 
a  little,  coffee  and  bacon  and  fried  potatoes  and  flapjacks,  and  he  found 
bananas  and  sardines  and  crackers  useful.  When  the  woman  next  door 
said  this  was  not  the  diet  for  four-year  olds,  he  asked  her  to  teach  him 
to  cook  oatmeal  and  vegetables,  and  though  he  always  burned  the 
dishes  in  which  he  cooked  these  things,  he  cooked  them  every  day. 
He  swept,  all  but  the  corners,  and  he  dusted,  dabbed  at  every  object; 
and  he  complained  that  after  he  had  cleaned  the  windows  he  could  not 
see  out  as  well  as  he  could  before.  He  washed  and  patched  Minna's 
little  garments  and  mended  her  doll.  He  found  a  kitten  for  her  so  that 
she  wouldn't  be  lonely.  At  night  he  heard  her  say  her  prayer;  he  either 
woke  her  up,  or  else  he  made  her  say  it  the  first  thing  next  morning. 
He  himself  used  to  try  to  pray:  "Lord,  make  me  do  right  by  her  if  you 
see  me  doing  wrong."  On  Sundays  he  took  her  to  church  and  sat 
listening  with  his  head  on  one  side,  trying  to  understand,  and  giving 
Minna  peppermints  when  she  rustled.  He  stopped  work  for  a  day  and 
took  her  to  the  Sunday  school  picnic.  "Her  mother  would  of,"  he 
explained.  When  Minna  was  old  enough  to  go  to  kindergarten,  Bill 
used  to  take  her  morning  or  afternoon,  and  he  would  call  for  her.  Once 
he  dressed  himself  in  his  best  clothes  and  went  to  visit  the  school.  "I 
think  her  mother  would  of,"  he  told  the  teacher,  diffidently.  But  he 
could  make  little  of  the  colored  paper  and  the  designs  and  the  games, 
and  he  did  not  go  again.  "There's  some  things  I  can't  be  any  help  to 
her  with,"  he  thought. 

Minna  was  six  when  Bill  fell  ill.  On  a  May  afternoon  he  went  to  a 
doctor.  When  he  came  home  he  sat  in  his  shop  for  a  long  time  and  did 
nothing.  The  sun  was  beaming  through  the  window  in  bright  squares. 
He  was  not  going  to  get  well.  It  might  be  that  he  had  six  months.  .  .  . 
He  could  hear  Minna  singing  to  her  doll. 

When  she  came  to  kiss  him  that  night,  he  made  an  excuse,  foi  he 
must  never  kiss  her  now.  He  held  her  at  arm's  length,  looked  in  her 
eyes,  said:  "Minna's  a  big  girl  now.  She  doesn't  want  papa  to  kiss  her." 
But  her  lip  curled  and  she  turned  away  sorrowful,  so  the  next  day  Bill 
went  to  another  doctor  to  make  sure.  The  other  doctor  made  him  sure. 

He  tried  to  think  what  to  do.  He  had  a  sister  in  Nebraska,  but  she 
was  a  tired  woman.  His  wife  had  a  brother  in  the  city,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  many  words.  And  little  Minna  .  .  .  there  were  things  known 
to  her  which  he  himself  did  not  know  —  matters  of  fairies  and  the 
words  of  songs.  He  wished  that  he  could  hear  of  somebody  who  would 
understand  her.  And  he  had  only  six  months.  .  .  . 

Then  the  woman  next  door  told  him  bluntly  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  the  child  there,  and  him  coughing  as  he  was;  and  he  knew  that 
his  decision  was  already  upon  him. 

One  whole  nia^ht  he  thought.  Then  he  advertised  in  a  city  paper: 
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A  man  with  a  few  months  to  live  would  like  nice  people  to 
adopt  his  little  girl,  six,  blue  eyes,  curls.  References  required. 

They  came  in  a  limousine,  as  he  had  hoped  that  they  would  come. 
Their  clothes  were  as  he  had  hoped.  They  had  with  them  a  little 
girl  who  cried:  "Is  this  my  little  sister?"  On  which  the  woman  in  the 
smart  frock  said  sharply: 

"Now  then,  you  do  as  mama  tells  you  and  keep  out  of  this  or  we'll 
leave  you  here  and  take  this  darling  little  girl  away  with  us." 

So  Bill  looked  at  this  woman  and  said  steadily  that  he  had  now  other 
plans  for  his  little  girl.  He  watched  the  great  blue  car  roll  away.  "For 
the  land  sake!"  said  the  woman  next  door  when  she  neard.  "You  done 
her  out  of  a  fortune.  You  hadn't  the  right  —  a  man  in  your  health." 
And  when  other  cars  came,  and  he  let  them  go,  this  woman  told  her 
husband  that  Bill  ought  most  certainly  to  be  reported  to  the  authorities. 

The  man  and  woman  who  walked  into  Bill's  shop  one  morning  were 
still  mourning  their  own  little  girl.  The  woman  was  not  sad  —  only 
sorrowful,  and  the  man,  who  was  tender  of  her,  was  a  carpenter.  In  a 
blooming  of  his  hope  and  his  dread,  Bill  said  to  them:  "You're  the 
ones."  When  they  asked:  "How  long  before  we  can  have  her?"  Bill 
said:  "One  day  more." 

That  day  he  spent  in  the  shop.  It  was  summer  and  Minna  was 
playing  in  the  yard.  He  could  hear  the  words  of  her  songs.  He  cooked 
their  supper  and  while  she  ate,  he  watched.  When  he  had  tucked  her 
in  her  bed,  he  stood  in  the  dark  hearing  her  breathing.  "I'm  a  little 
girl  tonight  —  kiss  me,"  she  had  said,  but  he  shook  his  head.  "A  big 
girl,  a  big  girl,"  he  told  her. 

When  they  came  for  her  the  next  morning  he  had  her  ready  and 
her  little  garments  were  ready,  washed  and  mended,  and  he  had 
mended  her  doll.  "Minna's  never  been  for  a  visit!"  he  told  her  buoy- 
antly. And  when  she  ran  toward  him,  "A  big  girl,  a  big  girl,"  he 
reminded  her. 

He  stood  and  watched  the  man  and  woman  walking  down  the  street 
with  Minna  between  them.  They  had  brought  her  a  little  blue  parasol 
in  case  the  parting  should  be  hard.  This  parasol  Minna  held  bobbing 
above  her  head,  and  she  was  so  absorbed  in  looking  up  at  the  blue 
silk  that  she  did  not  remember  to  turn  and  wave  her  hand. 

—  Zona  Gale,  "Bill's  Little  Girl  "  from  Yellow  Gentians  and  Blue.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1927.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

FIRST  LOVE 

I 

I'd  just  as  soon,  every  bit,  hear  somebody  say,  'Our  barn  caught 
fire  the  year  I  was  seventeen  and  near  burned  to  the  ground,'  and  then 
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laugh,  as  to  hear  anybody  go  on  about  puppy  love  as  though  't  was 
somethin'  funny.  After  havin'  Lila  with  us  that  summer  and  seein' 
how  it  took  that  girl  down,  that's  how  I  come  to  feel  about  it. 

Lila's  so  little  related  to  us  that  she's  no  relation  at  all,  practically. 
A  cousin  of  George's  and  Lila's  father  married  cousins,  I  think  it  was. 
I'd  never  so  much  as  seen  a  one  of  them,  myself,  and  I  certainly  was 
floored  when  George  come  home  from  a  sale  and  said  he'd  been  talkin' 
to  Lila's  father  there  and  that  he  wanted  me  to  sit  right  down  and 
write  and  ask  Lila's  mother  to  let  her  come  and  stay  with  us  for  the 
summer. 

I  didn't  know,  o'  course,  how  things  were,  and  I  wasn't  exactly 
tickled  about  the  idea,  but  George  said  I'd  pretty  near  have  to  because 
he'd  told  Lila's  father  I  was  goin'  to.  George  was  just  askin'  about  the 
folks,  like  he  would,  and  the  ages  of  the  children,  and  said  something 
about  wishin'  we  had  some  of  our  own,  and  that  they  might  lend  him  a 
girl.  And  Lila's  father  took  him  right  up  on  it  and  said  he  thought  it 
could  be  fixed  so's  we  could  have  one  for  the  summer.  What  was  George 
to  do,  he  says.  I  told  him  I  supposed  he  couldn't  do  nothing,  bein'  the 
man  he  is,  and  I  wrote  —  wrote  right  away  —  and  Lila's  mother  wrote 
back  so  relieved  and  grateful  I  was  glad  I  did. 

She  said  she  wasn't  aimin'  to  foist  one  of  the  children  off  on  anybody, 
but  somethin'  had  to  be  done,  and  that  pretty  soon.  She  said  that  the 
oldest  one,  Lila,  —  she  was  seventeen,  —  had  gone  and  fallen  in  love 
with  a  neighbor  boy  of  a  family  they  hadn't  any  of  them  spoken  to  in 
twenty-three  years,  —  and  for  a  good  reason,  —  and  wasn't  any  of  them 
ever  going  to.  She  said  Lila  was  a  good  girl  and  hadn't  ever  been 
contrary  or  headstrong  about  anything  else  at  all  except  that,  and 
she'd  been  in  love  with  the  boy  for  two  years,  and  try  as  they  would 
they  couldn't  seem  to  break  it  up  entirely,  and  she  thought  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  get  Lila  clear  away  and  out  of  the  county,  and  if  we 
could  take  her  for  the  summer  it  would  be  a  great  accommodation. 

I  wrote  Lila  was  to  come,  o'  course,  and  I  fixed  up  the  upstairs  room 
in  the  ell  for  her,  and  her  father  brought  her  to  a  hog  sale  both  him 
and  George  was  goin'  to  and  George  fetched  her  on  home  —  her  and 
her  luggage. 

I  seen  George  had  taken  to  the  girl  right  away,  and  I  took  to  her 
myself  and  I  don't  see  how  anybody  could  help  but.  She  was  a  tall, 
long-legged  girl,  slim,  and  awfully  graceful  in  the  way  she'd  get  around. 
That  was  one  of  the  first  things  you'd  notice  about  her,  how  easy  and 
light  she  was  gettin'  around.  I  can  see  her  yet,  the  way  she'd  turn  from 
the  worktable  to  the  cupboard  to  put  up  a  dish  — just  an  easy  swing, 
so  pretty!  She  had  nice  hair,  brown,  with  a  wave  in  it.  That's  all  I 
ever  saw  her  show  any  vanity  about,  though  she  was  nice  enough  lookin' 
in  every  way.  But  she'd  stand  in  front  of  the  kitchen  glass,  brushin'  her 
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hair  and  pushin'  the  wave  in  with  the  edge  of  her  hand,  and  always  so 
sober  at  it. 

She  was  good  help.  Actually,  I  was  ashamed  to  have  her  do  so  much, 
just  stayin'  with  us  like  that,  and  not  hired  or  anything,  and  a  kind 
of  a  relative  like  she  was.  Anyway,  I  was  afraid  she'd  overdo,  she  was 
so  slight.  It  wouldn't  've  been  so  bad  if  she'd  a  eat  her  meals,  but  she 
wouldn't.  Couldn't,  I  guess.  George  was  at  her  all  the  time  to  eat  more. 
And  he'd  keep  sayin'  to  me,  why  didn't  we  get  her  on  a  tonic  —  she'd 
go  into  T.B.  or  somethin'. 

She  was  quiet.  If  you  asked  her  anything,  she'd  talk,  and  pleasant 
enough,  but  she  was  goin'  around  workin'  all  the  time  and  thinkin' 
and  thinkin'.  It  ain't  natural  for  a  young  girl  to  work  that  hard  or  to 
be  thinkin'  like  that  all  the  time,  either.  We  knew  she  was  grievin',  but 
she  didn't  talk,  and  we  didn't  ask  her  nothin'  or  let  on  like  we  knew  a 
thing.  I  thought  it  might  do  her  good  to  talk  about  it,  but  George  was 
sure  it  was  best  net  to  bring  it  up  or  to  let  on  we  knew,  even. 

Well,  she'd  write  letters.  Up  in  her  room,  she'd  write  'em  at  night, 
and  then  in  the  mornin'  she'd  come  and  put  'em  in  the  range.  Burn 
'em  up,  almost  every  morning!  Whether  she  just  couldn't  make  up  her 
mind  what  it  was  she  wanted  to  say  (o'  course  she  was  writin'  to  that 
boy),  or  whether  she  wasn't  just  sure  she  wanted  to  write  at  all,  I  don't 
know.  Maybe  her  folks  had  told  her  she  wasn't  to  write  him.  I  don't 
know. 

But  one  night  I  come  up  to  her  room  to  take  her  something,  and 
she  was  sittin'  up  in  bed  writin'  and  she  shoved  the  tablet  and  all  under 
the  covers.  And  I  says,  'If  I  was  you,  Lila,  I'd  send  that  one.'  And  she 
says,  'Maybe  I  will!'  And  next  morning  she  took  the  letter  out  to  the 
road  and  waited  for  the  mailman,  to  hand  it  to  him  herself,  instead  of 
leavin'  it  stuck  under  the  mail-box  flag,  like  we  do. 

After  that  she  was  more  cheerful.  She'd  go  round  whistlin'  under 
her  breath,  but  never  out  loud,  and  listenin'  all  the  mornin'  long,  until 
he  come,  for  the  mailman. 

II 

She  got  two  letters  from  that  boy.  Just  two.  And  I  won't  forget  the 
morning  the  first  one  come.  We  was  puttin'  up  the  cherries.  Lila  was 
pickin'  'em  and  I  was  sittin'  on  the  back  porch  pittin'  'em.  She  was  up 
in  a  tree  when  the  mailman  come  —  had  on  a  blue  dress.  She  seen  him 
stop  from  up  in  the  tree  where  she  was  —  she  was  in  our  biggest  tree  — 
and  she  hung  the  pail  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  took  hold  of  a  limb 
—  couldn't  wait  to  come  down  the  ladder  —  and  swung  down  and  out 
and  then  dropped.  Didn't  hurt  her!  But  I  thought  when  I  saw  her 
hangin'  there,  just  before  she  dropped,  how  little  through  she  was. 
She  wasn't  any  thicker  than  —  well,  you  wouldn't  believe  how  thin 
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she  was.  She  run  around  and  out  to  the  gate  to  get  the  mail,  and  she 
didn't  come  back  right  away,  and  I  wondered  had  something  hap- 
pened. And  then  I  heard  her  coming  through  the  kitchen,  runnin', 
and  then,  next  thing,  she  was  there  behind  me,  and  her  arms  around 
me,  rockin'  me  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  sayin'  over  and  over, 
fairly  singin',  'He  wrote  to  me!  He  sent  me  a  letter.  He's  comin' !'  Why, 
she  wasn't  the  same  person  at  all.  She  danced  and  whirled  around. 
She  was  just  in  a  transport. 

She  said  she  was  goin'  to  get  dinner  by  herself.  I  could  go  on  pittin' 
cherries  if  I  liked,  and  she  hugged  me  some  more. 

And  when  George  come  in  for  dinner,  if  she  hadn't  fried  a  chicken 
and  made  a  cherry  pie  and  put  on  the  good  dishes.  George  made  a  fuss, 
o'  course,  and  My-my-my'd  around  like  he  will,  and  asked  who  was 
comin',  and  Lila  said,  'Nobody.  It's  just  a  celebration!'  And  George 
asked  her  what  she  was  celebratin'. 

And  she  set  there  with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  lookin'  down  and 
fiddlin'  with  a  fork,  turnin'  it  over  and  over,  and  says,  'I  got  a  letter 
from  my  sweetheart!' 

And  George  says,  'That  so?  What's  his  name?'  and  she  let  loose  and 
told  us  all  about  him  —  how  they  met  first  by  her  startin'  over  toward 
his  place  to  take  'em  some  mail  that  had  been  left  in  their  box  by 
mistake,  and  he  was  fixin'  the  fence  by  the  road  and  well  out  o'  sight 
of  either  his  folks'  place  or  hers,  —  she  was  on  her  pony,  —  and  he 
come  down  to  the  road  and  they  talked,  and  she  liked  him  and  he 
liked  her.  They  knew  they  couldn't  start  goin'  together,  open,  so  they 
fixed  it  to  meet,  and  they  did  meet,  one  place  and  another.  Went 
skatin',  sometimes,  the  two  of  them  by  their  selves,  down  on  the  river. 
Their  places  was  both  near  the  river.  'T  was  early  winter  when  they 
first  talked  there  by  the  road  and  set  their  hearts  on  seein'  each  other. 
They'd  meet  when  they  could. 

But  that's  such  an  open  country  over  there !  I  don't  see  how  anybody 
could  ever  keep  anything  from  anybody !  Their  folks  was  bound  to  get 
wind  of  it,  and  they  did,  and  after  that  Lila's  folks  wouldn't  let  her  put 
her  nose  outside  the  house,  hardly,  unless  someone  had  a  hold  of  her. 
And  his  was  almost  as  bad.  Never'd  let  him  have  the  car  alone.  He  was 
an  only  boy,  and  they  kep'  track  of  his  every  move. 

Lila  told  George  and  me  all  about  it,  there  at  dinner.  Not  like  she 
felt  the  need  of  confidin'  to  get  us  on  her  side,  —  I  think  she  felt  the 
Lord  and  all  the  Host  was  on  her  side  that  day,  —  but  like  she  just  had 
to  speak  out  and  would've  if  there'd  not  been  a  soul  on  the  place.  I 
never  saw  a  girl  happier  —  never.  He  was  comin'  to  see  her,  he'd 
written  —  comin'  Sunday,  that  next  Sunday.  That  was  a  Tuesday, 
I  think. 

Lila,  she  lit  in  and  changed  everything  around  in  both  the  livin' 
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room  and  the  dinin'  room.  She'd  a  changed  the  kitchen  too,  I  think, 
if  she  could  a  budged  the  range.  She  did  slide  the  worktable  under  the 
other  window.  George  is  no  hand  to  like  the  furniture  moved.  He  wants 
to  have  everything  so  he  could  go  away  and  be  gone  five  years  and  come 
in  in  the  dark  and  lay  his  hand  right  on  the  bedpost.  But  he  never  said 
boo.  That  girl  could  do  what  she  pleased.  It  looked  nice,  too. 

I  took  her  into  town  and  had  her  pick  herself  out  the  goods  and 
made  her  a  dress  —  tissue  gingham,  it  was,  pink,  with  a  tiny  white 
check  in  it,  and  puffed  sleeves  and  a  square  neck  with  lace  edgin'  on 
both.  And  she  was  the  sweetest  thing  in  it ! 

She  picked  and  brought  in  all  the  flowers  there  was  but  some  by  the 
walk. 

But  he  didn't  come.  We  got  a  good  dinner  and  waited  and  waited, 
and  when,  by  two,  he  didn't  show  up,  Lila  went  off  upstairs  and 
shut  her  door  and  George  and  me  set  down  to  two  chickens,  alone, 
and  ate  precious  little. 

Lila,  she  come  back  downstairs  when  she  heard  me  doin'  the  dishes 
and  took  the  dish  towel  and  begun  to  wipe,  and  she  says,  'I've  not 
cried,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to.  He  said  he'd  come,  and  I  know  he  meant  to, 
and  somethin'  prevented,  that's  all.  He'll  write.' 

But  he  didn't.  Not  for  some  time.  Not  a  line.  Lila,  she'd  go  out  to 
the  mail  box  every  morning,  rain  or  shine.  She  couldn't  bear  foi 
anybody  else  to  go,  and  when  she'd  come  in  without  her  letter  her 
face  would  be  set  ahead,  already,  on  the  next  mornin'  and  the  next 
mail.  One  day  she  says  to  me,  'Do  you  suppose  somethin'  could  a 
happened  to  his  letter  —  it  got  lost  or  somethin'?' 

It  was  sad  to  see,  and  George  said  it  was  like  we'd  dreamed  it,  those 
few  little  days  she  was  so  happy. 

Ill 

Then,  at  last,  there  come  that  other  letter.  He  wasn't  breakin'  it 
off  definite;  just  said  that  he  thought  maybe  'twould  be  better  if  they'd 
not  write  for  a  while,  and  if  she'd  not  count  on  his  comin'  to  see  her  — 
and  that  he  was  tired  to  death  of  trouble  to  home.  His  folks,  they'd  been 
workin'  on  him,  I  suppose.  He  was  the  only  son,  and  that  big  place 
comin'  to  him,  and  his  mother  takin'  on  so  about  him  goin'  against  'em 
and  wantin'  a  girl  from  a  family  they  was  dead  set  against  and  couldn't 
get  on  with.  He  just  give  in,  I  guess.  Anyway,  he  didn't  write  again. 

If  she  wrote  him  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  she  didn't  give  up  hope 
he'd  send  some  word  or  come.  She  didn't  make  no  ado,  but,  land,  she 
took  it  hard.  She'd  not  eat  much  and  I  know  she  wasn't  gettin'  her  sleep, 
but  she  worked.  She  just  drove  herself,  never  let  down.  And  all  the 
time,  no  matter  what  she  was  at,  thinkin'  and  thinkin'. 

I  remember  one  time  she  was  churnin'  —  we  had  one  of  them  flip- 
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flop  churns  then,  that  you  turn  with  a  wheel  —  and  she  was  sittin' 
there  by  the  window,  churnin',  and  turnin'  the  wheel,  and  all  at  once 
she  stopped,  and  I  says  (I  was  workin'  at  somethin'  and  my  back  was 
to  her),  'Has  the  butter  come,  Lila?'  and  she,  like  someone  in  pain  and 
sick,  and  sufferin'  more  than's  to  be  borne,  cried,  'Oh,  I  can't  think  of 
the  butter!  Do  you  suppose  anybody  ever  felt  like  this?' 

She'd  laid  her  hands  together  on  the  wheel  and  her  forehead  on  'em. 
'I  don't  know,  Lila,'  I  said.  'I  suppose  so.  I  didn't,  'cause  I  didn't 
have  a  call  to,  myself.' 

I  thought  maybe  'twould  ease  her  to  talk  about  somebody  else. 
'I  was  seventeen,'  I  says,  'and  George,  he  come  home  with  our  boys 
and  they  was  all  pole-vaultin'  out  by  the  barn.  I  saw  'em  out  there, 
and  I  took  a  pitcher  of  buttermilk  and  some  gingerbread  —  'twas  all 
we  had  in  the  house  —  and  took  'em  out  to  the  boys  and  they  made  us 
acquainted,  George  and  me,  and  he  was  underfoot  from  that  time 
forth.' 

One  day  a  man  come  takin'  pictures,  come  just  at  dinner  time,  and 
Lila  went  to  the  door  and  he  asked  her  could  he  take  a  picture  of  the 
hollyhocks,  'cause  he  thought  they  was  the  highest  he'd  ever  seen,  and 
they  were  nice.  She  turned  and  asked  us,  and  George  said,  'Go  ahead.' 

Then  he  asked  why  couldn't  Lila  come  out  and  stand  in  from  of  them 
to  show  off  how  tall  they  were,  and  George  thought  that  was  a  good 
idea  and  I  told  her  to  run  upstairs  and  put  on  a  good  dress,  and  she 
come  down  in  that  tissue  gingham.  We  went  out  to  watch  him  take 
the  picture,  and  he  says  to  Lila  when  he  got  her  standin'  just  the  way 
he  wanted,  and  posed  right,  'Smile!'  And  she  smiled  for  him,  and  he 
says,  'Oh,  now,  really  smile.  Give  us  a  big  smile.  Look  like  you  was 
happy!' 

Lila  looked  over  to  George  and  me,  and  George,  I  never  saw  him 
act  so  to  a  stranger.  He  says  to  that  fellow,  'She  don't  have  to  smile. 
You  say  "smile"  again  and  I'll  kick  you  and  your  traps  right  through 
that  gate!'  and  stood  there  by  him,  breathin'  hard,  while  he  took  the 
picture.  Then  the  fellow  said  he'd  send  the  proof  pictures  when  he'd 
developed  'em  and  we  could  say  how  many  we'd  like  fixed. 

I  was  in  my  room  sewin',  I  remember,  when  Lila  come  in  with  the 
mail  that  brought  them  picture  proofs.  She  had  got  a  letter  from  her 
folks,  and  was  readin'  it  to  herself,  and  never  noticed,  and  I  took  a  look 
at  that  picture  proof,  and  her  smilin',  standin'  there  in  front  of  them 
hollyhocks,  and  honestly,  I  never  saw  anything  that  took  hold  of  me 
more.  Sad!  I  didn't  want  Lila  to  see  it,  nor  George  neither.  It  seems 
like  there's  things  that  come  to  a  person  and  you  don't  really  see, 
lookin'  at  'em,  how  much  it's  done  to  'em,  like  you  do  when  you  look 
at  their  picture.  And  that  was  a  true  picture  of  Lila,  too,  and  pretty. 
I  put  it  back  in  the  envelope  and  stuffed  it  down  in  under  the  quilt 
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scraps  in  the  quilt-scrap  box  that  was  open  beside  me  on  the  floor,  and 
she  never  noticed. 

IV 

One  night  it  come  up  a  thunder  shower  and  I  went  down  and  closed 
the  windows  and  come  up  and  went  in  Lila's  room,  not  wanting  to 
wake  her  if  the  storm  hadn't,  to  shut  down  her  window,  and  there 
she  was,  up,  and  over  by  the  window,  in  her  nightgown. 

The  window  was  up,  but  the  rain  was  from  the  other  way  and  none 
of  it  comin'  in,  and  I  says,  'Lila,  what  you  doin',  up,  and  in  the  window, 
this  time  o'  night?' 

And  she  says,  'Nothing.  Just  thinking.' 

And  I  said,  feelin'  that  maybe  to  talk  a  little  would  do  her  good, 
'What  you  thinkin'  about,  Lila?' 

'About  love.'  And  then  she  went  on  and  told  me  what  she'd  been 
thinkin'.  She  said  she  thought  that  all  the  love  that  was  wasted  was 
likely  stored  up  some  place,  and  kept  on  hand,  and  then,  when  anybody 
new  fell  in  love,  it  was  some  of  that  he  got,  some  from  all  that  was 
stored  up.  Else  how  would  it  be,  when  it  come,  stronger  and  sharper 
and  different  from  anything  that  had  ever  been  in  a  body's  life  before? 

I  told  her  she  might  be  right,  that  I'd  no  way  o'  knowin',  and  to  get 
back  in  bed  or  she'd  catch  cold;  and  I  stayed  to  cover  her  good. 

And  when  I  went  back  to  bed  George  was  awake,  for  a  wonder. 
Usually  he'll  sleep  through  any  amount  of  thunder,  and  I  told  him 
about  Lila  wonderin'  and  thinkin'  up  there  by  herself  like  that,  and 
what  she'd  told  o'  how  she  thought  it  was,  and  George,  he  said,  'Well, 
maybe  it's  so.  But  if  it  is,  it's  pretty  strong  silage  for  yearlin's.' 

And  you  know  Lila  did  catch  cold!  Whether  from  sittin'  in  that 
window  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  she  got  a  real  bad  cold  and  I  made 
her  stay  in  bed  with  it.  It  seemed  to  weaken  her.  She  was  in  bed  several 
days,  and  one  day  George,  he  come  down  from  goin'  up  to  take  her  a 
couple  of  Spotty's  kittens  that  had  just  got  their  eyes  open,  and  he  come 
out  in  the  kitchen  and  says,  'What  we  goin'  to  do  with  that  girl?  She 
looks  bad.' 

And  I  said  I  hadn'c  an  idea,  that  I  thought  't  would  be  nice  for  her 
to  get  out  with  young  people  a  little,  if  I  knew  any  I  thought  she'd 
feel  at  home  with  and  like,  but  I  didn't,  seemed  to  me.  And  George 
said,  'There's  the  King  boys.  There's  Thed  and  Stella  King's  boys. 
Why  don't  you  ask  'em  over?' 

Well,  the  Kings  are  fine  people  and  their  boys  was  all  right,  but 
never  in  the  world  the  kind  you'd  think  Lila  would  like  at  all,  or  even 
put  up  with,  but  I  looked  at  George,  standin'  there  flippin'  some  corn 
off  n  a  cob  he'd  picked  up  from  the  basket  and  was  fiddlin'  with,  and 
I  knew,  I  knew  to  look  at  him,  that  that  was  an  idea  of  his  he'd  been 
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thinkin'  about  some  time  and  had  set  his  heart  on.  1  he  Kings  is  related 
to  him,  too;  him  and  Thed  are  cousins;  but  they  ain't  the  same  branch 
at  all  as  Lila's  folks.  Other  side  of  the  house  entirely. 

I  didn't  have  any  notion  it  would  do  Lila  any  good,  but  I  went  to 
the  phone  and  called  Stella  King  and  asked  them  over  for  dinner 
Sunday  —  the  whole  outfit.  Then  I  went  upstairs  and  told  Lila  we 
was  havin'  to  have  some  of  George's  folks  in  for  Sunday  dinner  and  I 
hoped  she'd  feel  good  enough  to  come  to  the  table,  whether  she  felt 
like  eatin'  anything  or  not.  Half  an  hour  and  she  was  downstairs  and 
in  the  kitchen,  askin'  me  which  I  wanted,  a  chocolate  layer  or  an  angel 
food. 

Those  Kings  was  actually  the  noisiest  outfit  I  ever  saw,  and  that's 
a  fact.  I  should  think  Stella  would  a  lost  her  mind.  Scuffle,  scuffle,  all 
the  time,  and  whoop  and  fool  around.  Stella  couldn't  have  a  good  rug. 
That's  true !  Them  boys  would  rip  the  seams  right  out  of  'em,  wrasslin'. 
No  girls  —  five  boys.  Theirs  is  fine  people  and  awful  well  thought  of. 
always  have  been,  but  when  they  got  to  clownin'  there  wasn't  nothin' 
those  boys  wouldn't  do.  They  got  it  from  their  grandfather,  Thed's 
father.  And  Thed  had  his  share,  himself.  Those  boys  was  a-clownin' 
before  they  was  all  in  the  door.  Lila,  I  hadn't  told  her  a  word  about 
how  they'd  be,  or  that  two  of  them  was  grown,  or  anything.  She  just 
stood  there,  wringin'  her  hands  and  lookin'  from  one  to  the  other. 

At  the  table,  when  she'd  get  up  to  bring  in  somethin'  hot,  there 
her  apron  strings  was  tied  to  the  chair,  and  when  she  come  back  to  the 
table  her  plate  had  disappeared  entirely,  and  with  the  two  oldest  of 
'em,  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  she  certainly  didn't  have 
any  time  to  think  of  her  troubles,  not  for  a  minute.  And  after  dinner  the 
two  of  them  started  helpin'  her  carry  out  the  dishes.  The  King  boys 
was  all  good  to  help  in  the  house,  there  bein'  no  girls,  and  Stella  was 
goin'  to  help  too,  and  I  said,  'No,  let's  let  the  young  ones  do  it.  We've 
served  our  day.'  And  we  went  in  the  front  room  and  talked  with  George 
and  Thed.  But  Stella  was  so  nervous. 

'If  I  know  them  noises,'  she  says,  'them  boys  is  tossin'  plates,  just 
like  they  do  to  home,  and  I'd  better  get  out  there !' 

And  George  says,  'Leave  'em  be;  they  won't  do  no  harm,  I  guess.' 
And  us  usin'  his  mother's  plates,  too,  that  day,  what  there  was  left 
of  them !  I  seen  he  was  puttin'  a  lot  of  store  on  his  idea  workin'  out. 

V 

And  the  wonder  is,  it  did  work  out.  If  there'd  been  just  one  of  them 
boys,  instead  of  two,  makin'  over  her,  I  don't  think  Lila'd  a  had  a  thing 
to  do  with  him.  She'd  a  sent  him  on  his  way.  But  the  two  of  'em  comin' 
like  they  did,  right  along,  after  that  Sunday  we  had  'em  all  over,  and 
both  of  them  so  full  of  the  devil,  and  always  thinkin'  up  somethin',  and 
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never  bein'  serious  —  somehow  there  didn't  seem  to  be  nothin'  to  fight 
against,  and  so  when  they'd  come  for  her,  she'd  go.  Oh,  they'd  usually 
bring  another  girl,  and  almost  always  it  would  be  a  different  girl. 
But  they  didn't  fight  over  her.  They  taught  her  to  dance,  and  she'd 
never  learned  before.  She  seemed  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in  it,  and  by 
herself  she'd  dance  around  the  livin'  room,  sometimes,  to  the  phono- 
graph. And  yet  her  face  would  be  just  as  sober.  She  was  quiet  still, 
and  never  said  much. 

One  day  she  was  washin'  dishes  and  I  saw  her  smilin'  to  herself, 
and  it  seemed  such  a  long  time  since  I'd  seen  her  do  that,  and  I  says, 
'Penny  for  your  thoughts,  Lila.' 

And  she  says,  'Oh,  its  nothin'.  I  was  just  rememberin'  somethin' 
funny  one  of  the  boys  said  last  night.' 

I  asked  her  which  it  was  and  she  said,  'Bill,  I  think.' 

Later  the  other  one  started  goin'  with  the  Hotchkiss  girl,  steady, 
and  Lila  liked  her  real  well,  and  so  the  four  of  them  would  plan  and 
go  places  together.  Lila  went  quite  a  bit  that  fall  and  winter.  Bill'd 
keep  her  laughin'  half  the  time,  seemed  like,  when  he  was  around.  But 
he  could  be  serious  when  he  got  ready  to,  all  right. 

Lila's  folks  wrote  in  October  they  thought  it  would  be  all  right  for  her 
to  come  on  home,  and  I  didn't  want  her  to  go  and  neither  did  George, 
so  without  sayin'  anything  to  her  about  it  I  wrote  we  wanted  to  keep 
her  on.  George,  he  told  me  to  put  in  for  him  that  he  was  feedin'  that 
girl  through  the  winter  and  was  goin'  to  put  some  meat  on  her.  And  so 
it  was  settled  she  was  to  stay  on.  She  never  said  anything  about  goin' 
home  herself. 

One  night  in  March,  —  it  was  after  a  real  nice  day,  —  Lila'd  been 
out  with  Bill  some  place,  and  when  she  come  home  she  come  on  up 
to  our  room  and  come  on  in  and  set  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  never 
said  a  word  but  just,  'Look,'  and  put  out  her  hand  where  the  moon 
would  shine  on  it  and  there  was  a  ring  sparklin'  on  it.  I  just  cried,  I  was 
so  pleased.  Bill's  a  fine  boy  and  he  comes  from  an  awful  good  family. 
I  woke  George  and  he  was  just  as  pleased  and  proud  as  I  was.  Had 
to  tell  over  again  to  Lila  how  Bill  was  related  to  him,  and  tried  to  get 
me  to  say  he'd  been  the  very  picture  of  Bill  when  he  was  his  age.  Well, 
there  was  a  resemblance,  that's  a  fact. 

I  asked  Lila  right  out,  she  was  so  quiet;  I  said,  'Lila,  are  you  happy?' 
She  put  her  hand  with  the  ring  on  her  knee,  and  the  other  one  over  it, 
and  was  still  for  a  little,  and  then  she  says,  'Yes.  Yes,  I  am.'  And  then 
she  kissed  us  both  and  went  off  to  bed. 

They  was  married  that  summer  and  went  to  live  over  beyond  the 
Kings'  quite  a  ways. 

We  didn't  see  her  often,  nor  talk  with  her.  They're  on  a  different 
line,  and  if  you  try  to  call  through  you  may  have  to  spend  half  a  mornin' 
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at  the  phone.  We  meant  to  go  over,  but  we  just  didn't  get  around  to  it. 
I  went  over,  o'  course,  when  her  first,  the  boy,  was  born.  Took  a  little 
quilt  and  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  George  had  made  a  special  trip  in 
to  the  bank  to  get.  I  was  awfully  glad  to  see  Lila. 

Their  house  is  little,  but  real  comfortable,  and  she  had  such  a  nice 
lot  of  things  fixed  for  the  baby.  He  was  a  fine  boy  and  she  could  hardly 
take  her  eyes  off  of  him.  Bill  was  clear  silly  about  him  too.  She  was  still 
abed  when  I  come.  I  looked  at  her  lyin'  there  with  the  baby  and  I  said, 
'Lila,  you  were  a  pretty  girl,  but  now  you're  simply  handsome!'  That 
was  the  truth.  I  went  home  feeling  awfully  good  about  her. 

When  the  little  girl  come,  for  some  reason  I  couldn't  get  over,  — 
had  company  or  somethin',  —  but  I  sent  something,  and  another  gold 
piece,  and  wrote  the  message  George  wanted  sent  along  with  it: 
'Lila,  you'll  break  me.' 

VI 

Thanksgiving  of  that  year,  a  couple  of  weeks  before,  George  said 
why  didn't  we  have  Lila  and  Bill  and  the  babies  over  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  It  seemed  such  a  shame  we'd  let  years,  like  that,  slip  by  and 
us  not  had  them  with  us.  But  you  know  how  you'll  do,  even  with  folks 
you  think  a  lot  of.  I  set  down  and  wrote  her,  askin'  'em,  and  she  wrote 
they'd  be  glad  to  come  and  she'd  try  to  get  there  early  enough  to  help 
me  with  the  dinner,  and  couldn't  she  bring  something,  the  pies  or 
something? 

It  was  a  cold  day,  that  Thanksgiving,  and  I  thought  George  would 
roast  us  out  o'  house  and  home  he  had  such  a  hot  fire  goin',  and  was 
fidgetin'  around  fixin'  rugs  rolled  in  front  of  the  doors  so's  not  the 
slightest  draft  would  get  in  along  the  floor  and  cool  those  babies. 

They  come,  and  o'  course  at  first  it  was  all  for  the  babies,  gettin' 
'em  out  o'  their  wraps  and  havin'  a  good  look  at  them.  George  was 
feelin'  their  hands  and  feet  and  was  scared  they'd  froze.  Why,  they  was 
toasty ! 

When  I  did  get  around  to  take  a  good  look  at  Lila  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes,  she'd  changed  so.  She'd  filled  out,  put  on  a  good 
thirty  pounds,  I  do  believe,  since  she  was  with  us.  But  she  wasn't  too 
heavy  for  her  height,  and  she  carried  it  awfully  well.  She  was  just  a 
big  woman,  and  so  handsome.  You'd  take  hold  of  her  arm  and  it  was  so 
firm  and  round.  It  took  me  a  while  to  get  used  to  her  bein'  changed  so. 

George,  he  had  a  blanket  warmed  and  had  made  a  little  nest  for 
the  baby  of  half  the  pillows  in  the  house  piled  up  in  one  end  of  the 
lounge,  and  set  there  lookin'  at  her  and  burrin'  his  lips  for  her,  and 
makin'  foolish  faces  and  noises  for  her.  The  boy  they  turned  loose 
and  let  run.  He  was  into  everything,  and  the  cutest  little  tike  —  looked 
like  his  father. 
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Lila,  she  come  right  out  in  the  kitchen  and  reached  for  an  apron 
and  went  right  to  work.  It  certainly  was  nice  to  hear  her  sayin',  'Is  that 
one  of  Spotty's  kittens?'  and  'Shall  we  use  the  big  platter  or  the  blue?' 

Changed  as  she  was,  it  seemed  like  she  hadn't  been  away.  She  talked 
more'n  she  used  to,  quite  a  bit,  but  Lila  never  was  what  you  could  call 
a  real  talker.  She  was  more  a  thinkin'  person,  but  sometimes  she'd  tell 
you  all  about  what  she'd  been  thinkin'.  She  went  on  about  the  babies, 
and  the  sewin'  she  was  doin'  for  'em,  and  how  some  of  her  beans 
spoiled  she  put  up  a  new  way,  and  about  the  place  they  was  on,  and 
Bill  and  all  —  laughin'  and  talkin'.  And  I  thought  to  myself,  with  her 
there  at  the  stove  beatin'  potatoes  and  askin'  which  was  the  cream  she 
was  to  use  in  'em,  'What  time  can  do !  Even  just  a  little  time.  And  didn't 
being  in  that  kitchen  call  it  all  back  to  her  mind?'  It  seemed  not. 

When  we  got  the  dinner  on  the  table,  George  was  bound  he  was 
goin'  to  hold  the  little  baby,  but  Lila  said  she'd  better  hold  her,  if  she 
had  to  be  held.  It  seemed  George  felt  they  must  all  be  up  to  the  table, 
so  he  brought  in  cushions  and  books  and  fixed  a  place  for  the  boy  to 
sit  by  him.  We  had  an  awfully  good  dinner.  Bill,  he  got  to  cuttin'  up, 
in  true  King  fashion,  like  he  used  to  when  he  and  his  brother  was 
comin'  to  see  Lila,  and  then  the  little  boy  took  it  up  and  started  in 
monkey-shinin'  and  showin'  off  a  little,  and  Bill  sobers  right  down  and 
says,  'Here,  Son,  that's  enough!' 

And  Lila  laughed  and  winked  at  me,  noddin'  toward  Bill,  and  I 
thought,  watchin'  her,  with  her  face  so  round  and  rosy,  and  that 
pretty  babe  squirmin'  in  her  lap,  and  her  not  mindin'  but  managin' 
to  eat,  and  laughin'  to  herself  between  bites  about  her  man  callin' 
down  her  little  boy  for  doin'  just  what  his  dad  did,  what  a  fine  and 
pretty  woman  she  was.  And  I  remembered  her  hangin'  from  that  cherry 
tree  limb,  ready  to  drop  and  run  out  to  get  her  letter,  and  so  eager. 
'Twas  strange. 

VII 

They  stayed  until  dusk,  and  when  Bill  was  sayin'  they  just  must  go 
Lila  thought  of  somethin'  she'd  meant  especially  to  ask  me:  if  I  had  any 
light  green  scraps,  gingham  or  percale,  that  I  didn't  need,  'cause 
she  was  makin'  a  quilt  for  the  little  boy's  bed  and  needed  more. 

I  said  I  thought  I  had  and  we'd  see.  We  went  upstairs  in  the  ell 
room  to  look.  Nobody  in  it,  I'd  been  usin'  that  room  as  a  place  to  put 
things.  It  was  kind  o'  cluttered,  but  I  knew  Lila  wouldn't  mind.  I  had 
boxes  and  pokes  full  of  scraps  settin'  around.  We'd  just  got  up  there 
when  George  come  puffin'  up  with  the  oil  stove  and  lit  it  for  us  so's 
we  wouldn't  be  cold.  He  went  back  down  and  Lila  and  I  was  lookin' 
through  the  boxes  and  I  lifted  one  up  and  emptied  it  out  on  the  bed, 
and  told  he*  to  look  for  herself. 
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I  was  lookin"  in  a  poke  to  see  what  I'd  put  in  it,  and  she  was  lookin' 
in  that  stuff  emptied  out  on  the  bed,  the  stuff  that  was  in  the  box. 
And  all  at  once  she  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  window,  and  I  seen 
she  had  something  in  her  hand  and  was  lookin'  at  it  close.  It  was  that 
old  picture  that  young  man  come  along  and  took  of  her  with  the 
hollyhocks.  She  looked  at  it,  standin'  there  at  the  window  to  get  the 
little  light  there  was,  and  then  she  laid  her  arm  along  the  window  sash, 
and  her  head  down  on  it,  and  cried  — just  sobbed  aloud.  I  never  heard 
a  woman  cry  so,  except  for  the  dead.  I  went  and  took  that  picture  out 
o'  her  hand.  Though  it  was  faded  out  some,  still  you  could  see  her  in 
front  of  those  hollyhocks,  so  slight  and  young,  smilin'  for  her  picture, 
and  yet  all  the  hurt  and  wonderin'  in  her  face.  It  was  a  true  likeness. 

I  put  my  arms  around  her  and  said,  'Lila,  girl,  don't  cry  like  that.' 
And  we  stood  there  and  in  a  minute  she  let  up  cryin',  and  was  lookin' 
up  at  the  light  pattern  the  oil  stove  threw  on  the  ceilin'.  It  was  quite 
dusk  then.  And  when  she  wasn't  sobbin'  any  more  I  says,  'Lila,  ain't 
you  happy  with  Bill?' 

And  she  wiped  her  eyes  on  my  apron,  and  says,  'Of  course.  I'm 
happy.  I  was  just  remembering,  that's  all.  It  just  come  over  me  — 
the  way  it  was.' 

—  Dorothy  Thomas,  "First  Love."  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1934.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

SIGNOR   SANTA 

I 

The  whole  blame,  says  my  mother,  lies  on  my  father's  stubborn 
insistence  that  he  play  Santa  Claus.  If  he  had  taken  her  advice  in  the 
first  place  and  minded  his  own  business,  everything  would  have  turned 
out  differently;  as  it  was  .  .  . 

'But  what  was  I  to  do?'  cries  my  father.  'Corpo  di  Bacco!  Why  lay 
all  the  blame  on  me?  It  was  not  my  idea  in  the  beginning.  Gianpaolo 
himself  suggested  it.  With  my  stomach,  said  he,  I  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable Santa  Claus  —  and  I  thought,  for  the  sake  of  the  occasion  .  .  .' 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  Nevertheless,  in  all  fairness,  I  do  not  think 
it  just  to  lay  the  whole  blame  for  what  happened  on  my  father.  Cer- 
tainly he  acted  from  the  best  of  motives  —  that  much  cannot  be 
denied;  but  can  the  same  be  said  of  Signor  Simone?  In  this  there  are 
those  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  take  my  father's  view  of  the  matter; 
indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  if  ever  the  last  detail  of  all  that 
bewildering  tangle  of  cross-purposes  which  went  to  make  up  that 
fateful  Christmas  Eve  were  finally  unearthed  and  laid  fair  and  square 
before  an  impartial  jury,  Signor  Simone  would  not  have  a  leg  left  to 
stand  on.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also,  without  doubt,  a  certain 
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• 

amount  of  reasonableness  in  the  position  taken  by  my  mother  —  that 

is,  that  my  father  would  have  been  much  better  off  if,  in  the  first  place, 
he  had  gracefully  withdrawn  and  let  Signor  Simone  go  ahead  and  be 
Santa  Claus,  since  his  heart  seemed  so  set  on  it;  still,  can  one  exactly 
blame  my  father?  After  all,  why  should  he  have  given  in?  Who  did 
Signor  Simone  think  he  was  anyway?  Simply  because  he  was  Gian- 
paolo's  wife's  second  cousin  .  .  . 

But  let  us  not  anticipate.  To  begin  at  the  beginning:  — 

It  was  a  couple  of  weeks  before  Christmas  that  we  first  learned  of 
the  great  gathering  which  our  paesanos,  the  Maccaluccis,  were  planning 
on  having  that  Christmas  Eve.  (May  God  help  us  some  day  to  forget  it, 
as  my  mother  wailed  afterwards.)  The  celebration  was  to  have  a  dual 
function,  for  not  only  were  we  to  gather  in  humble  memory  of  the 
Holy  One,  we  were  also  to  give  honor  to  Erminio,  the  Maccaluccis' 
second  son,  who  was  returning  for  his  Christmas  vacation  from  the 
seminary  where  he  was  studying  to  become  a  priest.  They  were  going 
to  have  a  great  celebration  —  cards,  music,  dancing,  as  well  as  the 
traditional  Christmas  Eve  supper,  and  they  had  invited  all  of  their 
friends. 

Gianpaolo  grew  very  excited  as  he  told  us  about  it.  Like  all  peasant- 
Italians,  he  had  a  devout  respect  for  holidays  and  formal  occasions  of 
any  description,  especially  those  of  a  churchly  origin,  and  if  necessary 
he  would  have  mortgaged  his  house  in  order  to  celebrate  this  Christmas 
in  a  fitting  manner  —  but  fortunately  such  a  drastic  measure  was  not 
necessary.  As  usual,  it  was  my  father  who  provided  the  necessary 
finances  —  fifty  dollars,  to  be  exact.  ('He  must  think  you  really  are  Santa 
Claus,'  said  my  mother.)  But  to  proceed:  — 

All,  no  doubt,  would  have  gone  without  mishap,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  unexpected  arrival,  some  ten  days  or  so  before  Christmas,  of 
Mrs.  Maccalucci's  second  cousin,  Silvestro  Simone.  (Accursed  be  his 
name!)  He  was  an  imposing  individual,  matching,  in  fleshly  bulk, 
the  two  hundred  odd  pounds  with  which  Heaven  (and  my  mother's 
spaghetti)  had  adorned  my  father;  he  had  a  face  like  a  beefsteak,  a 
voice  like  a  steam  roller,  and  a  huge  belly  which  seemed  almost  too 
much  for  the  rest  of  him  to  carry  around.  This  man,  this  contemptible, 
loathsome  scoundrel,  had  worked  alongside  my  father  and  Gianpaolo 
in  the  Colorado  coal  mines  of  their  youth,  but  it  had  been  nearly  thirty 
years  since  he  and  my  father  had  seen  each  other.  ('Could  he  not  have 
made  it  thirty  more?'  wailed  my  mother.)  During  this  time,  much 
water,  as  the  old  saw  has  it,  had  flowed  under  many  bridges;  the 
passing  years  had  carried  my  father  and  Gianpaolo  many  miles  from 
those  dark  tunnels  beneath  the  earth  in  which  they  had  spent  their 
first  years  in  this  country.  These  same  years  had  carried  Signor  Simone 
many  miles  from  the  coal  mines  also,  but  in  a  different  direction;  for, 
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while  Gianpaolo  and  my  father,  imitating  the  course  of  the  sun,  had 
traveled  westward,  arriving,  by  successive  stages,  in  California,  Simone 
had  journeyed  east.  He  had  been  married  (as  we  were  to  hear  a  dozen 
times  from  his  own  lips)  three  times;  he  had  had  six  children  by  his 
first  wife,  four  by  his  second,  and  eight  by  his  last.  ('By  God,  Luigi, 
I  bet  vou  can't  beat  that  record!'  he  roared  to  my  father.)  During  these 
years  he  had  been  in  one  business  after  another  —  saloon  keeper, 
restaurant  owner,  hotel  proprietor;  and  he  had  wound  up  in  Boston 
(where  he  had  spent  the  past  six  years)  as  the  proprietor  of  a  fancy 
Italian  grocery. 

II 

So  much  for  a  few  brief  facts  about  this  reprehensible  individual. 
Would  any  of  us  have  resented  him  on  the  basis,  so  to  speak,  of  himself? 
In  all  fairness,  I  must  say  /  do  not  think  so.  We  did  not  begrudge  him  his 
money,  the  diamond-studded  elk's  tooth  that  dangled  like  a  glittering 
eye  from  his  stomach,  the  fancy  Italian  grocery  (which  from  his 
description  must  have  put  to  shame  the  Grand  Central  Terminal); 
certainly  he  could  have  had  a  dozen  wives  and  fifty  children  for  all  we 
cared  about  it.  What  then?  Just  this  —  we  did  not  like  his  manner.  As  my 
father  so  succinctly  put  it,  who  did  Simone  think  he  was  anyway?  He 
moved  in  on  Gianpaolo,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  the  four  youngest 
of  their  eight  children,  without  warning,  without  apology,  seeming  to 
think  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  presence  was  sufficient  to  put  the 
Maccaluccis  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  appreciation;  he  ate  their  food,  drank 
their  wine,  slept  like  a  king  in  the  paternal  bed  (which,  for  want  of 
another,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maccalucci  had  had  to  give  up  to  the  Simones, 
themselves  sleeping  on  a  mattress  in  the  attic) ;  and  he  did  not  offer  to 
buy  even  an  ice-cream  cone  for  the  children!  And  there  is  something 
more,  too.  In  the  morning,  when  the  children  were  waiting  in  line,  so 
to  speak,  to  get  to  the  bathroom,  he  —  but  let  us  not  go  into  that; 
enough  is  enough;  suffice  it  to  say  that  never,  in  all  of  our  collective 
experience,  had  we  run  across  anyone  with  such  a  positive  genius  for 
making  himself  offensive. 

Does  this  not  make  understandable,  then,  my  father's  attitude  in 
the  matter?  Had  it  been  anyone  but  Simone  (as  my  father  himself  will 
vehemently  tell  you),  he  would  have  withdrawn  courteously  at  the 
first  indication  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  who  was  to  play  Santa 
Claus.  But  for  nearly  a  week  —  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  the  Simones 
had  popped  in  from  Boston  for  their  'visit'  —  we  had  been  hearing 
reports,  from  both  Gianpaolo  and  Mrs.  Maccalucci,  about  his  patron- 
izing behavior;  and  therefore  when,  at  dinner  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas  (to  which  the  Maccaluccis  had  invited  us  in  order  to  meet 
their  house  guests),  Simone  gave  indication  that  he  himself  had  inten- 
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tions  of  playing  Santa  Claus  at  the  celebration,  we  were  more  than 
prepared  to  resent  his  presumptuousness. 

Long  before  he  proclaimed  his  intention,  however,  ray  father  had 
had  more  than  enough  of  Signor  Simone.  He  had  never  liked  him, 
even  back  in  the  old  days  (as  he  later  confessed),  but  in  spite  of  this 
dislike,  which  he  had  almost  forgotten,  and  which  had  been  revived 
by  the  reports  Gianpaolo  had  been  relaying  to  us  regarding  his  guest's 
behavior,  he  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  Simone  again,  to  reminisce 
about  the  days  of  their  youth,  to  discuss  old  names,  old  friends,  old 
experiences  which  they  had  had  in  common  —  this  was  the  spirit  in 
which,  accompanied  by  my  mother  and  me,  he  had  gone  to  the 
Maccaluccis'  for  dinner,  prepared,  that  is  to  say,  to  ignore  all  the 
ancient  dislike  and  to  meet  Simone  as  an  old  friend,  found  again  after 
many  years  of  parting,  with  whom  he  could  drink  a  glass  or  two  of 
cordial  wine  for  the  sake  of  the  old  times.  And  did  Simone  make  such 
an  agreeable  reunion  possible?  Did  he,  indeed?  /  will  present  only  the 
simple  facts.  Would  you  like  to  know  the  first  remark  he  made  to  my 
father  as  we  entered  the  house? 

'Luigi  Altieri!'  he  roared,  pumping  my  father's  hand  and  nearly 
knocking  him  down  with  a  terrific  blow  in  the  small  of  his  back.  'You 
alive  after  all  these  years?  By  God,  I  thought  you'd  be  dead  long  before 
now!" 

This,  the  greeting  he  gave  to  my  father;  and  to  my  mother? 

'Rosa,  Rosa!'  said  he,  as  though  reproachfully.  'You  still?  But  how 
have  you  been  able  to  endure  each  other?'  And  then  he  laughed,  and 
threw  his  massive  arms  about  her.  'But  how  fat  you've  become!'  he 
cried.  'Per  Dio,  I  should  never  have  known  you!' 

My  father,  trying  to  recover  his  breath,  which  had  been  knocked 
out  of  his  lungs  by  the  pounding  Simone  had  given  him,  coughed, 
sputtered,  wheezed;  my  mother  extended  one  cheek  for  the  kiss  which 
Simone  straightway  implanted  on  it  through  his  moustache. 

'And  this  young  man?'  said  Simone,  fixing  a  curious  eye  upon  me. 
'Your  son,  no  doubt?' 

'This  is  Robert,  my  youngest,'  said  my  mother  coldly.  'He  is  an 
artist.' 

'But  no!'  he  said,  his  features  expanding;  and  suddenly  he  clasped 
my  hand  in  a  grip  that  made  my  toes  quiver.  'An  artist!  Well,  don't 
worry,  I  won't  tell  anyone!'  he  cried,  and  opening  his  mouth  he  let 
loose  an  extraordinary  sound  that  seemed  to  begin  somewhere  in  the 
innermost  depths  of  that  remarkable  stomach  and  thence  to  billow  up 
through  his  lungs  and  out  of  his  throat  like  the  mounting  roar  of  a 
flood-burst;  he  laughed,  chortled,  groaned;  the  walls  rocked,  the 
diamond  elk's  tooth  quivered;  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he  slapped 
his  stomach  with  his  hands. 
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Was  it  then  so  humorous?  We  all  stared;  my  mother  coughed  dis- 
creetly behind  her  handkerchief;  I  drew  myself  up,  and  — 
But  no  matter. 

Ill 

Such  was  our  introduction  to  this  monster,  but  unfortunately  our 
acquaintance  did  not  end  there;  we  had  come  to  the  Maccaluccis'  for 
dinner,  and  to  dinner  we  stayed.  Meanwhile,  we  met  Mrs.  Simone, 
a  pale,  ferret-eyed  wisp  of  a  woman,  and  the  Simone  children,  two 
boys,  two  girls,  the  oldest  ten,  the  youngest  five;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
calucci  hovered  around  us  anxiously,  took  our  hats  and  coats,  pulled 
out  chairs,  poured  some  wine;  and  at  last  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

In  the  meantime,  Simone  plied  my  father  with  questions:  how  had 
he  fared  during  all  these  years ! 

'One  thing  is  sure,  you  haven't  starved!'  he  said,  glancing  jocularly 
at  my  father's  stomach.  'Do  you  have  so  many  friends,  then?' 

My  father  laughed  politely  and  muttered  something  behind  his 
moustache;  and  at  that  moment  the  spaghetti  arrived. 

'Ah!'  said  Simone,  tucking  his  napkin  into  his  collar  contentedly; 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  heap  a  good  half  of  the  platter  onto  his 
own  plate. 

Midway  through  the  meal  the  talk  turned  to  the  forthcoming 
Christmas  celebration,  and  then  it  was  that  Simone  made  the  remark 
which,  like  a  lighted  match  tossed  carelessly  into  a  haystack,  started 
everything. 

'I  have  been  told,'  said  he  to  my  father  in  Italian,  'that  you  are 
planning  to  play  Santa  Claus  for  the  children?'  And,  before  my  father 
could  answer,  'That  will  have  to  be  changed,'  said  he  (precisely,  as 
my  father  remarked  afterward,  as  though  he  owned  the  place).  'For  the 
past  five  years  I  have  played  Santa  Claus  for  my  children,  and,'  said  he 
(waving  his  fork  in  the  air),  'they  would  not  know  you,  they  would 
think  you  were  an  impostor  — ' 

'But,  my  good  friend,'  began  my  father  courteously,  glancing 
timidly  toward  Gianpaolo,  whose  face  had  turned  blood-red.  .  .  . 

'And  besides,'  Simone  continued  obliviously,  'you  have  not  got  the 
figure  for  it.  Look!'  he  cried,  pounding  his  stomach.  'You  should  see 
what  a  Santa  Claus  /  make  —  ain't  that  so?'  he  added  in  sudden  Eng- 
lish to  his  wife. 

At  this  point  Gianpaolo,  who  had  been  making  an  ill-concealed 
attempt  to  disguise  his  mounting  anger,  exploded  into  action. 

'Eet'sa  too  late!'  he  said,  so  excited  that  he  too  lapsed  into  English, 
which  language,  for  some  reason,  he  invariably  used  when  he  wished 
to  be  emphatic.  'Eet'sa  too  late!'  he  repeated,  and  then,  finding  he 
could  not  go  on  without  resorting  to  his  native  tongue,  he  let  forth 
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a  torrent  of  voluble  Italian.  The  plans  had  all  been  made,  he  explained 
heatedly.  It  was  impossible  to  change  them  now! 

But  why?  Simone  demanded.  What  difference  did  it  make?  It  made 
lots  of  difference!  said  Gianpaolo.  The  plans  had  been  made,  and 
made  they  must  stay.  It  was  too  late  to  change  them!  At  this  point  a  gleam 
came  into  Simone's  eyes.  And  what  of  his  children?  he  demanded.  How 
would  they  feel  to  see  an  unfamiliar  Santa  Claus?  That  could  not  be 
helped,  said  Gianpaolo,  his  own  eyes  glinting;  Simone's  were  not  the 
only  children  who  would  be  present;  did  Simone  by  any  chance  think  the 
celebration  was  being  given  for  his  special  benefit? 

iSangue  de  la  Madonna!''  bellowed  Simone,  crashing  his  fist  against 
the  table.  'What  do  you  mean  by  that?' 

Gianpaolo  leaped  up  from  his  chair,  quivering  with  fury.  Simone 
rose  like  a  great  shaggy  bear  to  meet  him. 

'Stop!'  cried  my  father,  getting  between  them.  'What  nonsense!' 
he  added.  He  would  gladly  withdraw  in  favor  of  Simone  — 

Not  for  one  moment,  said  Gianpaolo,  looking  venomously  at  Simone. 
The  plans  had  been  made,  and  made  they  must  stay! 

Simone  shrugged  and  sat  down  again;  finally  Gianpaolo  resumed 
his  seat,  and  we  went  on  with  the  dinner  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  question  of  who  was  to  play  Santa  Claus  at  the  celebration 
was  not  mentioned  again,  but  once  or  twice  I  caught  Simone  giving 
furtive  glances  both  to  Gianpaolo  and  to  my  father.  Ah,  had  we  but 
known  what  lay  behind  those  glances ! 

But  we  did  not  know.  The  following  afternoon  my  father  (despite 
the  warnings  of  my  mother  that  he  had  better  mind  his  own  business) 
went  downtown,  as  per  arrangement,  and  rented  himself  a  resplendent 
Santa  Claus  outfit;  and  so  the  great  day  arrived. 

IV 

It  was  not  yet  five  o'clock  when  we  approached  the  Maccaluccis' 
that  fateful  Christmas  Eve,  but  already  darkness  had  fallen.  It  had  been 
drizzling  all  afternoon,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  puddles;  long 
before  we  got  to  the  house  itself  we  heard  the  sounds  of  the  gathering; 
the  windows  were  ablaze  with  light,  and  we  could  hear  singing  and 
laughter,  the  lilting  strains  of  an  accordion,  the  strum  of  guitars.  They 
had  put  holly  wreaths  and  silver  crosses  in  the  windows,  and  through 
the  panes  we  could  see  the  shadowy  forms  of  people  moving  about. 

My  father  hid  the  box  containing  his  Santa  Claus  outfit  in  the 
back  of  the  car,  and  we  went  up  the  steps  and  into  the  house.  There, 
in  the  small  living  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  upwards  of  fifty 
people  were  gathered.  There  was  a  huge  fire  roaring  in  the  living- 
room  fireplace,  and  underneath  the  Christmas  tree  stood  a  miniature 
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manger,  complete  with  the  infant  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the 
Three  Wise  Men  of  Bethlehem,  all  in  tiny  figures  of  wax;  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  festooned  with  ribbons  of  colored  paper  and  the  tip  of 
the  tree  was  crowned  with  a  gleaming  star.  As  Gianpaolo  proudly  told 
us,  no  expense  had  been  spared  to  make  the  celebration  a  magnificent 
one;  he  had  invited  all  his  friends  and  their  children,  and  the  tables 
groaned  beneath  pitchers  of  wine,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the 
tantalizing  odors  of  the  feast  which  the  women  were  preparing. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  sat,  in  lordly  fashion,  Simone,  ensconced  in 
the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  house,  a  goblet  of  wine  in  one  huge 
hand;  he  nodded  to  us  coolly  as  we  entered,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a 
peculiar  gleam,  as  though  of  calculation,  come  into  his  eyes  as  we  went 
past  him  into  the  bedroom  to  dispose  of  our  hats  and  coats. 

Our  arrival  had  interrupted  the  music  and  singing,  but  as  soon  as 
we  had  greeted  the  assembled  guests  and  paid  our  respects  to  Erminio, 
who,  since  he  was  one  day  to  be  a  priest,  was  treated  with  considerable 
awe  by  the  rest,  we  found  places  and  joined  in  the  festivities.  The 
accordionist  and  guitar  players  formed  as  it  were  a  hub,  from  which  all 
the  other  activity  radiated;  almost  all  joined  in  in  the  singing,  and  we 
heard  again  and  again  the  familiar  melodies  of  the  land  from  which 
we  had  stemmed,  —  0  Sole  Mio,  Ciribiribin,  Santa  Lucia,  —  folksongs, 
too,  the  songs  of  the  field  and  the  plough,  deep  in  the  memories  of  the 
oldest  present;  my  father  beamed  and  swayed  and  shouted;  my  mother 
nodded  her  head  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes.  .  .  . 

As  it  neared  time  to  eat,  the  gathering  became  increasingly  exuber- 
ant; the  wine  flowed  more  and  more  freely,  faces  became  flushed,  voices 
grew  louder;  the  musicians  perspired  and  struggled  with  their  instru- 
ments and  the  house  rocked  to  the  sound  of  stamping  feet  and  clapping 
hands.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  it  was  announced  that  the  feast  was 
ready,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  great  steaming  platters  were  brought 
in  and  laid  upon  the  table  set  in  the  living  and  dining  rooms. 

In  obedience  to  the  Catholic  custom,  there  was  no  meat.  The  main 
courses  were  of  spaghetti  with  a  savory  sauce  composed  of  olive  oil 
flavored  with  garlic,  parsley,  and  ground  hot  peppers;  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  fish,  fried  peppers  in  oil,  olives,  three  or  four  kinds  of  salads, 
roasted  chestnuts,  a  dozen  varieties  of  Italian  pastry  drenched  in  honey, 
dates,  dried  figs,  fresh  grapes  and  apples  and  oranges. 

.  .  .  For  upwards  of  two  hours  we  sat  and  gorged  ourselves,  while 
the  flickering  candles  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  wind  lashed 
the  rain  against  the  windows,  and  the  logs  crackled  in  the  fireplace. 
Gallon  after  gallon  of  wine  had  been  consumed,  and  by  the  time  the 
feast  was  over  there  was  not  an  adult  present,  at  least  among  the  men, 
who  remained  sober. 

And  what  of  Simone,  during  all  this?  He  ate  and  drank  as  much  as 
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any  four  people  present,  making  slanderous  remarks,  all  the  while, 
regarding  the  food:  the  spaghetti  had  not  been  salted  enough,  the  fish 
was  undercooked,  the  olives  were  dry.  .  .  .  Several  times  it  looked  as 
though  Gianpaolo,  who  was  seated  opposite  him  across  the  table,  were 
on  the  point  of  throwing  some  of  the  cutlery  in  his  direction;  but 
nothing,  fortunately,  happened,  and  the  meal  was  concluded  without 
mishap. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished,  the  tables  were  cleared  of  everything 
save  the  fresh  fruit,  the  nuts,  and  the  wine,  and  the  festivities  recom- 
menced. In  obedience  to  the  Italian  custom,  the  plans  were  to  eat, 
drink,  and  make  merry  all  the  night  long,  then  go  in  a  troop  to  early 
morning  Mass,  then  return  for  the  Christmas  Day  dinner.  Those  who 
wished  could  catch  an  hour  or  two's  sleep  in  the  meantime,  but  usually 
there  were  few,  aside  from  some  of  the  oldest,  who  slept;  the  festivities 
by  tradition  usually  continued  without  let-up  from  the  afternoon  of 
Christmas  Eve  on  through  Christmas  Day. 

V 

It  was  now  approaching  ten  o'clock,  but  the  exuberance  had  not 
abated.  At  the  tables  the  men  played  cards,  shouting  and  slapping 
their  hands  on  the  table  as  they  brought  the  cards  down;  the  women 
busied  themselves  washing  the  dishes  and  cleaning  up  the  kitchen; 
some  of  the  younger  couples  danced.  And  through  all  this  the  children 
ran  about  playing  games,  shouting,  crying,  throwing  candies  and 
cookies  at  each  other  .  .  .  frantic  mothers  scurried  about,  trying  to 
control  their  offspring  ...  an  argument  or  two  developed  amongst  the 
card  players  .  .  .  someone  spilled  a  pitcher  of  wine  on  the  floor  .  .  . 
yes,  everything  was  progressing  beautifully. 

And  then  the  fateful  hour  of  midnight  approached. 

The  plans,  which  my  father  and  his  paesano  had  gone  over  carefully 
a  hundred  times,  were  as  follows:  a  few  minutes  before  midnight  my 
father  was  to  take  his  Santa  Claus  outfit  and  go  out  in  the  back  to  the 
garage.  Here  a  great  sack  had  been  hidden,  filled  with  presents  for  the 
children.  In  the  house,  meanwhile,  the  children  were  to  be  herded  into 
the  living  room,  around  the  Christmas  tree.  Promptly  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight  my  father  was  to  appear,  dressed  as  Santa  Claus,  the  sack  of 
presents  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

These,  the  plans;  and  what  happened? 

Fifteen  minutes  or  so  before  midnight,  my  father  and  his  paesano 
exchanged  a  knowing  glance.  My  father  coughed,  glanced  at  the 
children  blandly,  then,  motioning  me  to  follow  him,  he  got  up  from  the 
table  and  went  out  the  front  door.  We  got  the  box  with  the  Santa  Claus 
suit  from  the  car,  then  went  around  the  house  and  to  the  back,  where 
Gianpaolo  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  garage.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had 
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helped  my  father  change  into  the  Santa  Claus  suit,  with  its  red  coat  and 
pantaloons;  he  stood  up  proudly  and  stroked  the  white  whiskers  which 
enveloped  his  ruddy  face  like  a  cloud. 

'Well,  how  do  I  look?'  he  demanded. 

But  he  looked  magnificent!  Gianpaolo  reassured  him,  in  a  very 
ecstasy  of  enthusiasm;  he  straightened  the  coat,  patted  my  father's 
stomach,  tucked  one  sagging  corner  of  the  trousers  into  the  boots. 
Magnificent,  magnificent!  he  repeated.  And  now  for  the  presents, 
he  added,  turning  to  a  canvas  which  had  been  laid  over  some  jugs 
in  one  corner  of  the  garage,  where  the  sack  of  presents  had  been 
hidden.  He  lifted  the  canvas  —  and  then  it  was  that  we  gained  our 
first  inkling  that  all  was  not  to  happen,  this  fateful  eve,  as  planned. 
The  sack  with  the  presents  had  disappeared! 

iSangue  de  la  Madonna!''  Gianpaolo  ejaculated,  wrinkling  his  forehead 
in  agony,  and  staring  at  the  blank  space  beneath  the  canvas.  He  tore 
the  canvas  off  frantically  and  began  to  search  among  the  jugs,  throwing 
them  this  way  and  that  wildly. 

But  what  was  the  matter?  asked  my  father  courteously. 

Matter!  said  Gianpaolo.  The  presents  —  someone  had  stolen  them! 

What?  said  my  father.  But  that  was  impossible ! 

At  that  moment,  from  the  direction  of  the  house,  we  heard  a  familiar 
voice  calling  our  paesand's  name. 

'Gianpaolo,  Gianpaolo!' 

We  rushed  out  into  the  yard.  Mrs.  Maccalucci  was  running  toward 
us,  her  hair  flying  wildly  in  the  drizzling  rain. 

'What's-a-matter?'  cried  her  husband. 

'Simone !'  she  gasped,  then  began  to  wail  some  more  and  wring  her 
hands.  Gianpaolo  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  her. 

'  What' ' s-a-matter?'  he  repeated. 

Simone  had  stolen  the  presents  and,  dressed  in  a  Santa  Claus  suit  of  his  own, 
was  even  now  preparing  to  give  them  out  to  the  children! 

'Corpo  di  BaccoP  bellowed  Gianpaolo,  and,  pushing  her  aside,  he 
ran  toward  the  house,  followed  by  my  father  and  me. 

We  rushed  up  the  back  steps,  through  the  kitchen,  through  the 
dining  room,  into  the  living  room  —  and  sure  enough,  there  he  was, 
surrounded  by  the  awestruck  children,  dressed  in  a  resplendent  red 
Santa  Claus  suit,  complete  with  whiskers  and  all. 

'Simone!'  screamed  Gianpaolo. 

And  do  you  know  what  Simone  did?  He  turned  and  looked  at  us  blandly! 

'Chefai,  what  are  you  doing?'  stuttered  Gianpaolo,  so  beside  himself 
he  could  hardly  talk. 

'But  can  you  not  see?'  retorted  Simone  suavely.  'I  am  giving  the 
children  their  presents!' 

'You?    You?'    cried    Gianpaolo;    then,    'Monster!'    he    cried,    and, 
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leaping  forward  on  his  short  bandy  legs,  he  swung  his  fist  against 
Simone's  jaw.  Simone  ducked,  and  with  a  push  of  one  huge  paw 
knocked  Gianpaolo  to  the  floor.  My  father  stared  at  his  undersized 
friend,  where  he  lay  on  the  floor,  then  turned  to  Simone. 

'So!'  he  said;  and  without  another  word  he  leaped  upon  his  friend's 
assailant.  The  women  screamed,  the  children  whimpered  and  wailed, 
the  other  male  guests  began  milling  around  excitedly;  and  in  the  middle 
of  all  this  my  father  and  Simone  groaned,  flailed,  tugged.  Suddenly  my 
father  dealt  Simone  a  resounding  smack  that  knocked  him  into  the 
fireplace.  He  bellowed  and  struggled  to  regain  his  feet;  suddenly  the 
flames  leaped  over  him  and  his  whiskers  caught  fire. 

' Mamma  miaP  he  screamed.  'Help,  help!' 

From  victorious  antagonist  my  father  turned  abruptly  to  the  role 
of  rescuer;  he  reached  forward  and  pulled  Simone  upright,  slapping 
at  the  whiskers  to  put  the  fire  out.  Simone,  however,  apparently  mistook 
these  friendly  blows  as  the  signal  of  a  new  attack;  he  hit  back;  they 
began  to  wrestle;  suddenly  my  father's  own  whiskers  caught  fire. 

They  released  each  other  and  began  dancing  around,  pulling  at 
their  smouldering  whiskers.  Someone  threw  a  pitcher  of  wine  over 
them;  then  all  at  once  there  was  a  scream:  — 

'Fire!  Fire!' 

The  paper  festoons  had  caught  flame;  in  a  moment  more  the  fire 
had  swept  to  the  curtains  and  the  ceiling;  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
Hysterical  mothers  grabbed  for  their  children;  the  men  rushed  back 
and  forth  from  the  kitchen  frantically,  bearing  buckets  and  pans  of 
water;  someone  put  in  a  call  for  the  fire  wagon. 

From  this  point  on  so  many  things  happened  at  once  it  is  impossible 
to  relate  them  with  any  pretense  of  order;  the  fire  wagons  arrived  with 
much  clanging  of  bells  and  screaming  of  sirens,  and  a  great  crowd  of 
people  collected  in  the  street.  We  had  already  put  out  the  fire,  however, 
and  presently  the  engines  departed.  Meanwhile  a  couple  of  police 
patrol  cars  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  to  these  worthy  guardians  of  the 
public  morale  much  explanation  had  to  be  given  before  they  could  be 
persuaded  not  to  herd  'the  whole  damn  bunch  of  us'  down  to  the 
station.  Simone,  upon  orders  of  his  erstwhile  host,  packed  his  clothes 
(still  maintaining  stubbornly  that  it  was  all  a  misunderstanding,  that 
his  intentions  had  been  the  most  honorable),  and,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  children,  departed  in  a  huff  for  a  hotel;  then  the  guests, 
one  by  one,  began  to  leave.  At  the  last,  none  were  left  save  the  Macca- 
luccis  and  their  own  children,  my  mother  and  father,  and  me.  My 
mother  and  Mrs.  Maccalucci  were  weeping;  we  sat  desolately  amidst, 
as  it  were,  the  ruins,  and  surveyed  the  charred  walls  and  ceiling,  the 
water-drenched  furniture,  the  sorry  remains  of  the  magnificent  Christ- 
mas tree. 
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'Per  famore  di  Diof  wailed  Gianpaolo.  'Cousin  or  no  cousin  —  if 
I  ever  see  him  again  I'll  kill  him!' 

At  that  moment  there  was  the  sound  of  someone  coming  up  the 
front  steps,  then  entering  the  house. 

'But  who  can  that  be?'  muttered  Gianpaolo,  and,  mumbling  to 
himself,  he  started  to  rise. 

At  that  moment  —  yes !  —  we  saw  the  countenance  and  figure  of 
Simone  (carrying  an  umbrella  archly)  appear  in  the  doorway. 

He  stood  and  looked  at  us  all  haughtily. 

'Excuse  me,'  he  said  coldly.  'I  forgot  my  shaving  brush.' 

Gianpaolo  stared  at  him;  then  suddenly  he  let  out  a  scream,  and, 
picking  up  a  long  knife  from  the  table,  he  started  after  Simone.  Simone 
stared  at  the  knife,  paled,  dropped  the  umbrella,  then,  whirling  around, 
started  pellmell  down  the  steps,  with  Gianpaolo  hard  after  him. 

VI 

These,  then,  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  In  conclusion  it  may 
be  added  that  Gianpaolo  received  thirty  day?  for  attempted  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon;  Simone,  on  the  other  hand,  went  scot-free,  and 
even  now,  no  doubt,  is  back  in  that  magnificent  Italian  grocery  in 
Boston,  safely  barricaded  behind  his  salami  and  cheese.  Is  this,  then, 
justice?  On  top  of  all  that,  my  father  had  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  dam- 
ages —  one  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  to  be  exact. 
It  is  such  things  that  make  my  mother  bitter.  If  my  father  had  not  been 
so  stubbornly  insistent  in  the  first  place,  says  she,  all  might  have  turned  out 
differently;  as  it  was  —  But  enough  of  all  that;  we  shall  leave  it  for  the 
reader  to  judge. 

—  Jo  Pagano,  "Signor  Santa."  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1935.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

NIGHT   CLUB 

Promptly  at  quarter  of  ten  p.m.  Mrs.  Brady  descended  the  steps  of 
the  Elevated.  She  purchased  from  the  newsdealer  in  the  cubbyhole 
beneath  them  a  next  month's  magazine  and  a  to-morrow  morning's 
paper  and,  with  these  tucked  under  one  plump  arm,  she  walked.  She 
walked  two  blocks  north  on  Sixth  Avenue;  turned  and  went  west.  But 
not  far  west.  Westward  half  a  block  only,  to  the  place  where  the  gay 
green  awning  marked  Club  Francais  paints  a  stripe  of  shade  across  the 
glimmering  sidewalk.  Under  this  awning  Mrs.  Brady  halted  briefly,  to 
remark  to  the  six-foot  doorman  that  it  looked  like  rain  and  to  await  his 
performance  of  his  professional  duty.  When  the  small  green  door 
yawned  open  she  sighed  deeply  and  plodded  in. 
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The  foyer  was  a  blackness,  an  airless  velvet  blackness  like  the  inside 
of  a  jeweler's  box.  Four  drum-shaped  lamps  of  golden  silk  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  gave  it  light  (a  very  little)  and  formed  the  jewels: 
gold  signets,  those,  or  cuff-links  for  a  giant.  At  the  far  end  of  the  foyer 
there  were  black  stairs,  faintly  dusty,  rippling  upward  toward  an  amber 
radiance.  Mrs.  Brady  approached  and  ponderously  mounted  the  stairs, 
clinging  with  one  fist  to  the  mangy  velvet  rope  that  railed  their  edge. 

From  the  top,  Miss  Lena  Levin  observed  the  ascent.  Miss  Levin  was 
the  checkroom  girl.  She  had  dark-at-the-roots  blonde  hair  and  slender 
hips  upon  which,  in  moments  of  leisure  she  wore  her  hands,  like  buckles 
of  ivory  loosely  attached.  This  was  a  moment  of  leisure.  Miss  Levin 
waited  behind  her  counter.  Row  upon  row  of  hooks,  empty  as  yet, 
and  seeming  to  beckon  —  wee  curved  fingers  of  iron  —  waited  behind 
her. 

"Late,"  said  Miss  Levin,  "again." 

"Go  wan!"  said  Mrs.  Brady.  "It's  only  ten  to  ten.  Whew!  Them 
stairs!" 

She  leaned  heavily,  sideways,  against  Miss  Levin's  counter  and, 
applying  one  palm  to  the  region  of  her  heart,  appeared  at  once  to 
listen  and  to  count.  "Feel!"  she  cried  then  in  a  pleased  voice. 

Miss  Levin  obediently  felt. 

"Them  stairs,"  continued  Mrs.  Brady  darkly,  "with  my  bad  heart, 
will  be  the  death  of  me.  Whew!  Well,  dearie!  What's  the  news?" 

"You  got  a  paper,"  Miss  Levin  languidly  reminded  her. 

"Yeah!"  agreed  Mrs.  Brady  with  sudden  vehemence.  "I  got  a 
paper!"  She  slapped  it  upon  the  counter.  "An'  a  lot  of  time  I'll  get  to 
read  my  paper,  won't  I  now?  On  a  Saturday  night!"  She  moaned. 
"Other  nights  is  bad  enough,  dear  knows  —  but  Saturday  nights!  How 
I  dread  'em!  Every  Saturday  night  I  say  to  my  daughter,  I  say, 
'Geraldine,  I  can't,'  I  say,  T  can't  go  through  it  again,  an'  that's  all 
there  is  to  it,'  I  say.  'I'll  quit,''  I  say.  An'  I  will,  too!"  added  Mrs.  Brady 
firmly,  if  indefinitely. 

Miss  Levin,  in  defense  of  Saturday  nights,  mumbled  some  vague 
something  about  tips. 

"Tips!"  Mrs.  Brady  hissed  it.  She  almost  spat  it.  Plainly  money  was 
nothing,  nothing  at  all,  to  this  lady.  "I  just  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Brady  and 
glared  at  Miss  Levin,  "I  just  wishjyow  had  to  spend  one  Saturday  night, 
just  one,  in  that  dressing  room !  Bein'  pushed  an'  stepped  on  and  near 
knocked  down  by  that  gang  of  hussies,  an'  them  orderin'  an'  bossin' 
you  'round  like  you  was  black,  an'  usin'  your  things  an'  then  sayin' 
they're  sorry,  they  got  no  change,  they'll  be  back.  Yah!  They  never 
come  back!" 

"There's  Mr.  Costello,"  whispered  Miss  Levin  through  lips  that,  like 
a  ventriloquist's,  scarcely  stirred. 
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"An'  as  I  was  sayin',"  Mrs.  Brady  said  at  once  brightly,  "I  got  to 
leave  you.  Ten  to  ten,  time  I  was  on  the  job." 

She  smirked  at  Miss  Levin,  nodded,  and  right-about-faced.  There, 
indeed,  Mr.  Costello  was.  Mr.  Billy  Costello,  manager,  proprietor, 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  From  the  doorway  of  the  big  room,  where 
the  little  tables  herded  in  a  ring  around  the  waxen  floor,  he  surveyed 
Mrs.  Brady,  and  in  such  a  way  that  Mrs.  Brady,  momentarily  for- 
getting her  bad  heart,  walked  fast,  scurried  faster,  almost  ran. 

The  door  of  her  domain  was  set  politely  in  an  alcove,  beyond  silken 
curtains  looped  up  at  the  sides.  Mrs.  Brady  reached  it  breathless, 
shouldered  it  open,  and  groped  for  the  electric  switch.  Lights  sprang 
up,  a  bright  white  blaze,  intolerable  for  an  instant  to  the  eyes,  like  sun 
on  snow.  Blinking,  Mrs.  Brady  shut  the  door. 

The  room  was  a  spotless,  white-tiled  place,  half  beauty  shop,  half 
dressing  room.  Along  one  wall  stood  washstands,  sturdy  triplets  in  a 
row,  with  pale-green  liquid  soap  in  glass  balloons  afloat  above  them. 
Against  the  opposite  wall  there  was  a  couch.  A  third  wall  backed  an 
elongated  glass-topped  dressing  table;  and  over  the  dressing  table  and 
over  the  washstands  long  rectangular  sheets  of  mirror  reflected  lights, 
doors,  glossy  tiles,  lights  multiplied.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Brady  moved  across  this  glitter  like  a  thick  dark  cloud  in  a 
hurry.  At  the  dressing  table  she  came  to  a  halt,  and  upon  it  she  laid  her 
newspaper,  her  magazine,  and  her  purse  —  a  black  purse  worn  gray 
with  much  clutching.  She  divested  herself  of  a  rusty  black  coat  and  a 
hat  of  the  mushroom  persuasion,  and  hung  both  up  in  a  corner  cup- 
board which  she  opened  by  means  of  one  of  a  quite  preposterous  bunch 
of  keys.  From  a  nook  in  the  cupboard  she  took  down  a  lace-edged  hand- 
kerchief with  long  streamers.  She  untied  the  streamers  and  tied  them 
again  around  her  chunky  black  alpaca  waist.  The  handkerchief  became 
an  apron's  baby  cousin. 

Mrs.  Brady  relocked  the  cupboard  door,  fumbled  her  key-ring  over, 
and  unlocked  a  capacious  drawer  of  the  dressing  table.  She  spread  a 
fresh  towel  on  the  plate-glass  top,  in  the  geometrical  center,  and  upon 
the  towel  she  arranged  with  care  a  procession  of  things  fished  from  the 
drawer.  Things  for  the  hair.  Things  for  the  complexion.  Things  for  the 
eyes,  the  lashes,  the  brows,  the  lips,  and  the  finger  nails.  Things  in 
boxes  and  things  in  jars  and  things  in  tubes  and  tins.  Also,  an  ash  tray, 
matches,  pins,  a  tiny  sewing  kit,  a  pair  of  scissors.  Last  of  all,  a  hand- 
printed sign,  a  nudging  sort  of  sign: 

NOTICE! 

These  articles,  placed  here  for  your  con- 
venience, are  the  property  of  the  maid. 
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And  directly  beneath  the  sign,  propping  it  up  against  the  looking- 
glass,  a  china  saucer,  in  which  Mrs.  Brady  now  slyly  laid  decoy  money: 
two  quarters  and  two  dimes,  in  four-leaf-clover  formation. 

Another  drawer  of  the  dressing  table  yielded  a  bottle  of  bromo 
seltzer,  a  bottle  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  a  tin  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, and  a  teaspoon.  These  were  lined  up  on  a  shelf  above  the 
couch. 

Mrs.  Brady  was  now  ready  for  anything.  And  (from  the  grim,  thin 
pucker  of  her  mouth)  expecting  it. 

Music  came  to  her  ears.  Rather,  the  beat  of  music,  muffled,  rhythmic, 
remote.  Umpa-um,  umpa-um,  umpa-um-mm  —  Mr.  "Fiddle"  Baer  and  his 
band,  hard  at  work  on  the  first  foxtrot  of  the  night.  It  was  teasing,  foot- 
tapping  music;  but  the  large  solemn  feet  of  Mrs.  Brady  were  still.  She 
sat  on  the  couch  and  opened  her  newspaper;  and  for  some  moments 
she  read  uninterruptedly,  with  special  attention  to  the  murders,  the 
divorces,  the  breaches  of  promise,  the  funnies. 

Then  the  door  swung  inward,  admitting  a  blast  of  Mr.  "Fiddle" 
Baer's  best,  a  whiff  of  perfume,  and  a  girl. 

Mrs.  Brady  put  her  paper  away. 

The  girl  was  petite  and  darkly  beautiful;  wrapped  in  fur  and  mounted 
on  tall  jeweled  heels.  She  entered  humming  the  ragtime  song  the 
orchestra  was  playing,  and  while  she  stood  near  the  dressing  table, 
stripping  off  her  gloves,  she  continued  to  hum  it  softly  to  herself: 

Oh,  I  know  my  baby  loves  me, 
I  can  tell  my  baby  loves  me. 

Here  the  dark  little  girl  got  the  left  glove  off,  and  Mrs.  Brady 
glimpsed  a  platinum  wedding  ring. 

'Cause  there  ain't  no  maybe 

In  my  baby's 

Eyes. 

The  right  glove  came  off.  The  dark  little  girl  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
chairs  that  faced  the  dressing  table.  She  doffed  her  wrap,  casting  it 
carelessly  over  the  chair-back.  It  had  a  cloth-of-gold  lining,  and  "Paris" 
was  embroidered  in  curlicues  on  the  label.  Mrs.  Brady  hovered  solici- 
tously near. 

The  dark  little  girl,  still  humming,  looked  over  the  articles  "placed 
here  for  your  convenience,"  and  picked  up  the  scissors.  Having  cut  off 
a  very  small  hangnail  with  the  air  of  one  performing  a  perilous  major 
operation,  she  seized  and  used  the  manicure  buffer,  and  after  that  the 
eyebrow  pencil.  Mrs.  Brady's  mind,  hopefully  calculating  the  tip, 
jumped  and  jumped  again  like  a  taximeter. 

Oh.  I  know  my  baby  loves  me  — 
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The  dark  little  girl  applied  powder  and  lipstick  belonging  to  herself. 
She  examined  the  result  searchingly  in  the  mirror  and  sat  back,  satis- 
fied. She  cast  some  silver  Klink!  Klink!  into  Mrs.  Brady's  saucer,  and 
half  rose.  Then,  remembering  something,  she  settled  down  again. 

The  ensuing  thirty  seconds  were  spent  by  her  in  pulling  off  her 
platinum  wedding  ring,  tying  it  in  a  corner  of  a  lace  handkerchief, 
and  tucking  the  handkerchief  down  the  bodice  of  her  tight  white- 
velvet  gown. 

"There!"  she  said. 

She  swooped  up  her  wrap  and  trotted  toward  the  door,  jeweled  heels 
merrily  twinkling. 

'Cause  there  ain't  no  maybe  — 

The  door  fell  shut. 

Almost  instantly  it  opened  again,  and  another  girl  came  in.  A 
blonde,  this.  She  was  pretty  in  a  round-eyed  babyish  way;  but 
Mrs.  Brady,  regarding  her,  mentally  grabbed  the  spirits  of  ammonia 
bottle.  For  she  looked  terribly  ill.  The  round  eyes  were  dull,  the  pretty, 
silly  little  face  was  drawn.  The  thin  hands,  picking  at  the  fastenings  of 
a  spacious  bag,  trembled  and  twitched. 

Mrs.  Brady  cleared  her  throat.  "Can  I  do  something  for  you,  Miss?" 

Evidently  the  blonde  girl  had  believed  herself  alone  in  the  dressing 
room.  She  started  violently,  and  glanced  up,  panic  in  her  eyes.  Panic, 
and  something  else.  Something  very  like  murderous  hate  —  but  for 
an  instant  only,  so  that  Mrs.  Brady,  whose  perceptions  were  never 
quick,  missed  it  altogether. 

"A  glass  of  water?"  suggested  Mrs.  Brady. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "no."  She  had  one  hand  in  the  beaded  bag  now. 
Mrs.  Brady  could  see  it  moving,  causing  the  bag  to  squirm  like  a  live 
thing,  and  the  fringe  to  shiver.  "Yes!"  she  cried  abruptly.  "A  glass  of 
water  —  please  —  you  get  it  for  me." 

She  dropped  onto  the  couch.  Mrs.  Brady  scurried  to  the  water  cooler 
in  the  corner,  pressed  the  spigot  with  a  determined  thumb.  Water 
trickled  out  thinly.  Mrs.  Brady  pressed  harder,  and  scowled,  and 
thought,  "Something's  wrong  with  this  thing.  I  mustn't  forget,  next 
time  I  see  Mr.  Costello  — " 

When  again  she  faced  her  patient,  the  patient  was  sitting  erect.  She 
was  thrusting  her  clenched  hand  back  into  the  beaded  bag  again. 

She  took  only  a  sip  of  the  water,  but  it  seemed  to  help  her  quite 
miraculously.  Almost  at  once  color  came  to  her  cheeks,  life  to  her  eyes. 
She  grew  young  again  —  as  young  as  she  was.  She  smiled  up  at 
Mrs.  Brady. 

"Well!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  do  you  know  about  that!"  She 
shook  her  honey-colored  head.  "I  can't  imagine  what  came  over  me." 
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"Are  you  better  now?"  inquired  Mrs.  Brady. 

"Yes.  Oh,  yes.  I'm  better  now.  You  see,"  said  the  blonde  girl  con- 
fidentially, "we  were  at  the  theater,  my  boy  friend  and  I,  and  it  was 
hot  and  stuffy  —  I  guess  that  must  have  been  the  trouble."  She  paused, 
and  the  ghost  of  her  recent  distress  crossed  her  face.  "God!  I  thought 
that  last  act  never  would  end!"  she  said. 

While  she  attended  to  her  hair  and  complexion  she  chattered  gayly 
to  Mrs.  Brady,  chattered  on  with  scarcely  a  stop  for  breath,  and 
laughed  much.  She  said,  among  other  things,  that  she  and  her  "boy 
friend"  had  not  known  one  another  very  long,  but  that  she  was  "ga-ga" 
about  him.  "He  is  about  me,  too,"  she  confessed.  "He  thinks  I'm 
grand." 

She  fell  silent  then,  and  in  the  looking-glass  her  eyes  were  shadowed, 
haunted.  But  Mrs.  Brady,  from  where  she  stood,  could  not  see  the 
looking-glass;  and  half  a  minute  later  the  blonde  girl  laughed  and 
began  again.  When  she  went  out  she  seemed  to  dance  out  on  little 
winged  feet;  and  Mrs.  Brady,  sighing,  thought  it  must  be  nice  to  be 
young  .  .  .  and  happy  like  that. 

The  next  arrivals  were  two.  A  tall,  extremely  smart  young  woman  in 
black  chiffon  entered  first,  and  held  the  door  open  for  her  companion; 
and  the  instant  the  door  was  shut,  she  said,  as  though  it  had  been  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue  for  hours,  "Amy,  what  under  the  sun  happened?'''' 

Amy,  who  was  brown-eyed,  brown-bobbed-haired,  and  patently 
annoyed  with  something,  crossed  to  the  dressing  table  and  flopped  into 
a  chair  before  she  made  reply. 

"Nothing,"  she  said  wearily  then. 

"That's  nonsense!"  snorted  the  other.  "Tell  me.  Was  it  something 
she  said?  She's  a  tactless  ass,  of  course.  Always  was." 

"No,  not  anything  she  said.  It  was  — "  Amy  bit  her  lip.  "All  right ! 
I'll  tell  you.  Before  we  left  your  apartment  I  just  happened  to  notice 
that  Tom  had  disappeared.  So  I  went  to  look  for  him  —  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  if  he'd  remembered  to  tell  the  maid  where  we  were  going  — 
Skippy's  subject  to  croup,  you  know,  and  we  always  leave  word.  Well, 
so  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  thinking  Tom  might  be  there  mixing  cock- 
tails —  and  there  he  was  —  and  there  she  was !" 

The  full  red  mouth  of  the  other  young  woman  pursed  itself  slightly. 
Her  arched  brows  lifted.  "Well?" 

Her  matter-of-factness  appeared  to  infuriate  Amy.  "He  was  kissing 
her !"  she  flung  out. 

"Well?"  said  the  other  again.  She  chuckled  softly  and  patted  Amy's 
shoulder,  as  if  it  were  the  shoulder  of  a  child.  "You're  surely  not  going 
to  let  that  spoil  your  whole  evening?  Amy  dear!  Kissing  may  once  have 
been  serious  and  significant  —  but  it  isn't  nowadays.  Nowadays,  it's 
like  shaking  hands.  It  means  nothing." 
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But  Amy  was  not  consoled.  "I  hate  her!"  she  cried  desperately. 
"Red-headed  thing!  Calling  me  'darling'  and  'honey,'  and  s-sending 
me  handkerchiefs  for  C-Christmas  —  and  then  sneaking  off  behind 
closed  doors  and  k-kissing  my  h-h-husband.  .  .  ." 

At  this  point  Amy  quite  broke  down,  but  she  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  add  with  venom,  "I'd  like  to  slap  her!" 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,"  smiled  the  tall  young  woman,  "I  wouldn't  do  that!" 

Amy  wiped  her  eyes  with  what  might  well  have  been  one  of  the 
Christmas  handkerchiefs,  and  confronted  her  friend.  "Well,  what  would 
you  do,  Claire?  If  you  were  I?" 

"I'd  forget  it,"  said  Claire,  "and  have  a  good  time.  I'd  kiss  some- 
body myself.  You've  no  idea  how  much  better  you'd  feel !" 

"I  don't  do — "  Amy  began  indignantly;  but  as  the  door  behind 
her  opened  and  a  third  young  woman  —  red-headed,  earringed,  ex- 
quisite—  lilted  in,  she  changed  her  tone.  "Oh,  hello!"  she  called 
sweetly,  beaming  at  the  newcomer  via  the  mirror.  "We  were  wondering 
what  had  become  of  you!" 

The  red-headed  girl,  smiling  easily  back,  dropped  her  cigarette  on 
the  floor  and  crushed  it  out  with  a  silver-shod  toe.  "Tom  and  I  were 
talking  to  'Fiddle'  Baer,"  she  explained.  "He's  going  to  play  'Clap 
Yo'  Hands'  next,  because  it's  my  favorite.  Lend  me  a  comb,  will  you, 
somebody?" 

"There's  a  comb  there,"  said  Claire,  indicating  Mrs.  Brady's  business 
comb. 

"But  imagine  using  it!"  murmured  the  red-headed  girl.  "Amy 
darling,  haven't  you  one?" 

Amy  produced  a  tiny  comb  from  her  rhinestone  purse.  "Don't 
forget  to  bring  it  when  you  come,"  she  said,  and  stood  up.  "I'm  going 
on  out;  I  want  to  tell  Tom  something." 

She  went. 

The  red-headed  young  woman  and  the  tall  black-chiffon  one  were 
alone,  except  for  Mrs.  Brady.  The  red-headed  one  beaded  her  incredible 
lashes.  The  tall  one,  the  one  called  Claire,  sat  watching  her.  Presently 
she  said,  "Sylvia,  look  here."  And  Sylvia  looked.  Anybody,  addressed 
in  that  tone,  would  have. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  Claire  went  on  quietly,  holding  the  other's 
eyes,  "that  I  want  understood.  And  that  is,  ''Hands  qffP  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"You  do  know  what  I  mean!" 

The  red-headed  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Amy  told  you  she  saw 
us,  I  suppose." 

"Precisely.  And,"  went  on  Claire,  gathering  up  her  possessions  and 
rising,  "as  I  said  before,  you're  to  keep  away."  Her  eyes  blazed  sudden 
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white-hot  rage.  "Because,  as  you  very  well  know,  he  belongs  to  m*," 
she  said  and  departed,  slamming  the  door. 

Between  eleven  o'clock  and  one  Mrs.  Brady  was  very  busy  indeed. 
Never  for  more  than  a  moment  during  those  two  hours  was  the  dressing 
room  empty.  Often  it  was  jammed,  full  to  overflowing  with  curled 
cropped  heads,  with  ivory  arms  and  shoulders,  with  silk  and  lace  and 
chiffon,  with  legs.  The  door  flapped  in  and  back,  in  and  back.  The 
mirrors  caught  and  held  —  and  lost  —  a  hundred  different  faces. 
Powder  veiled  the  dressing  table  with  a  thin  white  dust;  cigarette 
stubs,  scarlet  at  the  tips,  choked  the  ash-receiver.  Dimes  and  quarters 
clattered  into  Mrs.  Brady's  saucer  —  and  were  transferred  to  Mrs. 
Brady's  purse.  The  original  seventy  cents  remained.  That  much,  and 
no  more,  would  Mrs.  Brady  gamble  on  the  integrity  of  womankind. 

She  earned  her  money.  She  threaded  needles  and  took  stitches. 
She  powdered  the  backs  of  necks.  She  supplied  towels  for  soapy,  drip- 
ping hands.  She  removed  a  speck  from  a  teary  blue  eye  and  pounded 
the  heel  on  a  slipper.  She  curled  the  straggling  ends  of  a  black  bob  and 
a  gray  bob,  pinned  a  velvet  flower  on  a  lithe  round  waist,  mixed  three 
doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  took  charge  of  a  shed  pink-satin  girdle, 
collected,  on  hands  and  knees,  several  dozen  fake  pearls  that  had  wept 
from  a  broken  string. 

She  served  chorus  girls  and  school  girls,  gay  young  matrons  and 
gayer  young  mistresses,  a  lady  who  had  divorced  four  husbands,  and 
a  lady  who  had  poisoned  one,  the  secret  (more  or  less)  sweetheart  of  a 
Most  Distinguished  Name,  and  the  Brains  of  a  bootleg  gang.  .  .  .  She 
saw  things.  She  saw  a  yellow  check,  with  the  ink  hardly  dry.  She  saw 
four  tiny  bruises,  such  as  fingers  might  make,  on  an  arm.  She  saw  a  girl 
strike  another  girl,  not  playfully.  She  saw  a  bundle  of  letters  some  man 
wished  he  had  not  written,  safe  and  deep  in  a  brocaded  handbag. 

About  midnight  the  door  flew  open  and  at  once  was  pushed  shut, 
and  a  gray-eyed,  lovely  child  stood  backed  against  it,  her  palms 
flattened  on  the  panels  at  her  sides,  the  draperies  of  her  white  chiffon 
gown  settling  lightly  to  rest  around  her. 

There  were  already  five  damsels  of  varying  ages  in  the  dressing  room. 
The  latest  arrival  marked  their  presence  with  a  flick  of  her  eyes  and, 
standing  just  where  she  was,  she  called  peremptorily,  "Maid!" 

Mrs.  Brady,  standing  just  where  she  was,  said,  "Yes,  Miss?" 

"Please  come  here,"  said  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Brady,  as  slowly  as  she  dared,  did  so. 

The  girl  lowered  her  voice  to  a  tense  half-whisper.  "Listen !  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  get  out  of  here  except  through  this  door  I  came  in?" 

Mrs.  Brady  stared  at  her  stupidly. 

"Any  window?"  persisted  the  girl.  "Or  anything?" 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  exodus  of  two  of  the  damsels-of- 
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varying  ages.  Mrs.  Brady  opened  the  door  for  them  —  and  in  so  doing 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  who  waited  in  the  hall  outside,  a  debonair, 
old-young  man  with  a  girl's  furry  wrap  hung  over  his  arm,  and  his  hat 
in  his  hand. 

The  door  clicked.  The  gray-eyed  girl  moved  out  from  the  wall, 
against  which  she  had  flattened  herself  —  for  all  the  world  like  one 
eluding  pursuit  in  a  cinema. 

"What  about  that  window?"  she  demanded,  pointing. 

"That's  all  the  farther  it  opens,"  said  Mrs.  Brady. 

"Oh!  And  it's  the  only  one  —  isn't  it?" 

"It  is." 

"Damn,"  said  the  girl.  "Then  there's  no  way  out?" 

"No  way  but  the  door,"  said  Mrs.  Brady  testily. 

The  girl  looked  at  the  door.  She  seemed  to  look  through  the  door, 
and  to  despise  and  to  fear  what  she  saw.  Then  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Brady. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "then  T  s'pose  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  stay  in 
here." 

She  stayed.  Minutes  ticked  by.  Jazz  crooned  distantly,  stopped, 
struck  up  again.  Other  girls  came  and  went.  Still  the  gray-eyed  girl 
sat  on  the  couch,  with  her  back  to  the  wall  and  her  shapely  legs  crossed, 
smoking  cigarettes,  one  from  the  stub  of  another. 

After  a  long  while  she  said,  "Maid!" 

"Yes,  Miss?" 

"Peek  out  that  door,  will  you,  and  see  if  there's  anyone  standing 
there." 

Mrs.  Brady  peeked,  and  reported  that  there  was.  There  was  a 
gentleman  with  a  little  bit  of  a  black  mustache  standing  there.  The 
same  gentleman,  in  fact,  who  was  standing  there  "just  after  you  come 
in." 

"Oh,  Lord,"  sighed  the  gray-eyed  girl.  "Well  ...  I  can't  stay  here 
all  night,  that's  one  sure  thing." 

She  slid  off  the  couch,  and  went  listlessly  to  the  dressing  table. 
There  she  occupied  herself  for  a  minute  or  two.  Suddenly,  without  a 
word,  she  darted  out. 

Thirty  seconds  later  Mrs.  Brady  was  elated  to  find  two  crumpled 
one-dollar  bills  lying  in  her  saucer.  Her  joy,  however,  died  a  premature 
death.  For  she  made  an  almost  simultaneous  second  discovery.  A  sad- 
dening one.  Above  all,  a  puzzling  one. 

"Now  what  for,"  marveled  Mrs.  Brady,  "did  she  want  to  walk  off 
with  them  scissors?" 

This  at  twelve-twenty- five. 

At  twelve-thirty  a  quartette  of  excited  young  things  burst  in,  babbling 
madly.  All  of  them  had  their  evening  wraps  with  them;  all  talked  at 
once.  One  of  them,  a  Dresden-china  girl  with  a  heart-shaped  face,  was 
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the  center  of  attention.  Around  her  the  rest  fluttered  like  monstrous 
butterflies;  to  her  they  addressed  their  shrill  exclamatory  cries.  "Babe," 
they  called  her. 

Mrs.  Brady  heard  snatches:  "Not  in  this  state  unless.  .  .  ."  "Well, 
you  can  in  Maryland,  Jimmy  says."  "Oh,  there  must  be  some  place 
nearer  than.  .  .  ."  "Isn't  this  marvelous?'1''  "When  did  it  happen,  Baby? 
When  did  you  decide?" 

"Just  now,"  the  girl  with  the  heart-shaped  face  sang  softly,  "when 
we  were  dancing." 

The  babble  resumed.  "But  listen,  Babe,  what'll  your  mother  and 
father?  .  .  ."  "Oh,  never  mind,  let's  hurry."  "Shall  we  be  warm 
enough  with  just  these  thin  wraps,  do  you  think?  Babe,  will  you  be 
warm  enough?  Sure?" 

Powder  flew  and  little  pocket  combs  marched  through  bright 
marcels.  Flushed  cheeks  were  painted  pinker  still. 

"My  pearls,"  said  Babe,  "are  old.  And  my  dress  and  my  slippers  are 
new.  Now  let's  see  —  what  can  I  borrow?'''' 

A  lace  handkerchief,  a  diamond  bar-pin,  a  pair  of  earrings  were 
proffered.  She  chose  the  bar-pin,  and  its  owner  unpinned  it  proudly, 
gladly. 

"I've  got  blue  garters!"  exclaimed  another  girl. 

"Give  me  one,  then,"  directed  Babe.  "I'll  trade  with  you.  .  .  . 
There!  That  fixes  that." 

More  babbling,  "Hurry!  Hurry  up!"  .  .  .  "Listen,  are  you  sure  we'll 
be  warm  enough?  Because  we  can  stop  at  my  house,  there's  nobody 
home."  "Give  me  that  puff,  Babe,  I'll  powder  your  back."  "And  just 
to  think  a  week  ago  you'd  never  even  met  each  other!"  "Oh,  hurry  up, 
let's  get  started!"  "I'm  ready."  "So'm  I."  "Ready,  Babe?  You  look 
adorable."  "Come  on,  everybody." 

They  were  gone  again,  and  the  dressing  room  seemed  twice  as  still 
and  vacant  as  before. 

A  minute  of  grace,  during  which  Mrs.  Brady  wiped  the  spilled 
powder  away  with  a  damp  gray  rag.  Then  the  door  jumped  open 
again.  Two  evening  gowns  appeared  and  made  for  the  dressing  table 
in  a  bee  line.  Slim  tubular  gowns  they  were,  one  silver,  one  palest 
yellow.  Yellow  hair  went  with  the  silver  gown,  brown  hair  with  the 
yellow.  The  silver-gowned,  yellow-haired  girl  wore  orchids  on  her 
shoulder,  three  of  them,  and  a  flashing  bracelet  on  each  fragile  wrist. 
The  other  girl  looked  less  prosperous;  still,  you  would  rather  have 
looked  at  her. 

Both  ignored  Mrs.  Brady's  cosmetic  display  as  utterly  as  they 
ignored  Mrs.  Brady,  producing  full  field  equipment  of  their  own. 

"Well,"  said  the  girl  with  the  orchids,  rouging  energetically,  "how 
do  you  like  him?" 
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"Oh-h  —  all  right." 

"Meaning,  'Not  any,'  hmm?  I  suspected  as  much!"  The  girl  with 
the  orchids  turned  in  her  chair  and  scanned  her  companion's  profile 
with  disapproval.  "See  here,  Marilee,"  she  drawled,  "are  you  going 
to  be  a  damn  fool  all  your  life?" 

"He's  fat,"  said  Marilee  dreamily.  "Fat,  and  —  greasy,  sort  of.  I 
mean,  greasy  in  his  mind.  Don't  you  know  what  I  mean?" 

"I  know  one  thing,"  declared  the  girl  with  orchids.  "I  know  Who  He 
Ts!  And  if  I  were  you,  that's  all  I'd  need  to  know.  Under  the  circum- 
stances.'''' 

The  last  three  words,  stressed  meaningly,  affected  the  girl  called 
Marilee  curiously.  She  grew  grave.  Her  lips  and  lashes  drooped.  For 
some  seconds  she  sat  frowning  a  little,  breaking  a  black-sheathed 
lipstick  in  two  and  fitting  it  together  again. 

"She's  worse,"  she  said  finally,  low. 

"Worse?" 

Marilee  nodded. 
"Well,"  said  the  girl  with  orchids,  "there  you  are.  It's  the  climate. 
She'll  never  be  anything  but  worse,  if  she  doesn't  get  away.  Out  West, 
or  somewhere." 

"I  know,"  murmured  Marilee. 

The  other  girl  opened  a  tin  of  eye  shadow.  "Of  course,"  she  said 
dryly,  "suit  yourself.  She's  not  my  sister." 

Marilee  said  nothing.  Quiet  she  sat,  breaking  the  lipstick,  mending 
it,  breaking  it. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  breathed  finally,  wearily,  and  straightened  up.  She 
propped  her  elbows  on  the  plate-glass  dressing  table  top  and  leaned 
toward  the  mirror,  and  with  the  lipstick  she  began  to  make  her  coral- 
pink  mouth  very  red  and  gay  and  reckless  and  alluring. 

Nightly  at  one  o'clock  Vane  and  Moreno  dance  for  the  Club 
Francais.  They  dance  a  tango,  they  dance  a  waltz;  then,  by  way  of 
encore,  they  do  a  Black  Bottom,  and  a  trick  of  their  own  called  the 
Wheel.  They  dance  for  twenty,  thirty  minutes.  And  while  they  dance 
you  do  not  leave  your  table  —  for  this  is  what  you  came  to  see.  Vane 
and  Moreno.  The  new  New  York  thrill.  The  sole  justification  for  the 
five-dollar  couvert  extorted  by  Billy  Costello. 

From  one  until  half  past,  then,  was  Mrs.  Brady's  recess.  She  had  been 
looking  forward  to  it  all  the  evening  long.  When  it  began  —  when  the 
opening  chords  of  the  tango  music  sounded  stirringly  from  the  room 
outside  —  Mrs.  Brady  brightened.  With  a  right  good  will  she  sped  the 
parting  guests. 

Alone,  she  unlocked  her  cupboard  and  took  out  her  magazine  —  the 
magazine  she  had  bought  three  hours  before.  Heaving  a  great  breath 
of  relief  and  satisfaction,  she  plumped  herself  on  the  couch  and  fingered 
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the  pages.  Immediately  she  was  absorbed,  her  eyes  drinking  up  printed 
lines,  her  lips  moving  soundlessly. 

The  magazine  was  Mrs.  Brady's  favorite.  Its  stories  were  true  stories, 
taken  from  life  (so  the  Editor  said) ;  and  to  Mrs.  Brady  they  were  live, 
vivid  threads  in  the  dull,  drab  pattern  of  her  night. 

—  Katharine  Brush,  "Night  Club."  Harper' 's  Magazine,  September,  1927.  Copyright, 
1927,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  and  arrangement  with 
the  author. 
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1.  On  the  Use  of  the  Library 

A.    GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS 

The  time  a  freshman  spends  in  becoming  familiar  with  the 
resources  which  the  college  library  puts  at  his  disposal,  and  with 
the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the  quickest  and 
most  efficient  use  of  these  resources,  is  time  infinitely  well  spent. 
It  is  literally,  in  the  long  run,  time  saved,  and  that  a  hundredfold. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
primarily  to  give  the  student  some  sense  of  its  importance  and 
to  urge  him  on  to  further  study.  Whole  books,  dozens  of  them, 
have  been  written  on  the  use  of  the  library;  what  can  here  be 
told  in  a  few  pages  is  -»nly  a  beginning  and  should  be  so  regarded. 

And  first  of  all  we  shall  list  a  few  guides,  any  one  of  which  can 
be  gone  through  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  in  a  few  evenings, 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  profit.  In  doing  so,  even  though 
one  has  been  using  a  public  library  for  years,  he  will  very  likely 
be  surprised  again  and  again  to  notice  how  much  he  is  learning 
that  he  was  formerly  quite  ignorant  of,  and  how  very  useful  this 
new  information  must  prove  to  him  in  the  future.  A  systematic 
acquaintance  with  library  lore  can  hardly  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way  than  by  reading  books  especially  designed  to  cover 
the  subject  as  a  whole. 

598 
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LIBRARY  GUIDES 

Aldrich,  Ella  V.  Using  Books  and  Libraries. 

Bennett,  Wilma.  The  Student  Library  Assistant. 

Boyd,  Jessie  (and  others) .  Books,  Libraries,  and  You. 

Brown,  Zaidee.  The  Library  Key. 

Fay,  Lucy  and  Eaton,  Anne  T.  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

Flexner,  Jennie  M.  Making  Books  Work. 

Hutchins,  Margaret  (and  others) .  Guide  to  the  Use  of  Libraries, 

The  typical  librarian  nowadays  desires  above  all  things  that 
his  books  should  be  read,  and  is  alert  to  help  everybody  who 
comes  to  him  to  make  the  quickest  and  best  use  of  all  the  treasures 
over  which  he  presides.  If  on  entering  college  the  student  will 
make  it  a  point  to  inquire  of  an  attendant  for  information  con 
cerning  the  library,  he  will  have  begun  the  excellent  practice 
of  making  use  of  the  persons  who  are  there  to  serve  him,  and  will 
be  quickly  convinced  of  its  importance. 

One  should  of  course  be  careful  not  to  abuse  the  generosity  of 
library  officials  by  permitting  them  to  do  for  him  again  and 
again  what  he  should  learn  to  do  for  himself.  Their  function  is 
to  help  him  to  help  himself,  not  to  do  his  work  for  him.  They 
have  indeed  one  other  function,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
alone  are  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  their  particular 
library.  However  much  libraries  may  be  alike,  they  all  hav^ 
their  secrets.  Sometimes,  when  one  thinks  he  has  exhausted  all 
the  resources  available  to  him,  an  attendant  will  be  able  to  put 
him  on  the  track  of  material  which  he  has  been  looking  for  in 
the  wrong  place,  whose  presence  in  the  library  he  would  not 
have  suspected,  or  of  whose  existence  anywhere  he  was  ignorant. 
As  a  last  resort,  before  one  gives  up  his  quest  in  despair,  it  is  well 
to  remember  the  librarians  and  invite  their  aid. 


B.    THE    CARD    CATALOGUE 

Decidedly  the  most  important  thing  to  learn  about  the  tech- 
nique of  a  library  is  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  small  cards,  in  the  case  of  large  libraries  a  vast  collec- 
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tion,  kept  in  drawers  of  a  size  convenient  for  handling  and  serving 
as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  contents  of  the  library.  At  the  top  of  each 
card  is  a  printed  or  written  heading,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
first  important  word  or  words  of  this  heading  (the  words  a,  an, 
and  the  are  ignored)  the  card  is  alphabetically  filed.  On  the 
front  of  each  drawer  of  cards  —  as  on  the  back  of  a  volume  of  an 
encyclopedia  —  are  letters  or  groups  of  letters  indicating  what 
section  of  the  alphabet  is  included  within  it. 

The  printed  or  written  heading  on  the  card  may  be  the  name 
of  an  author,  the  title  of  a  book,  or  the  name  of  a  branch  of 
knowledge.  There  are,  accordingly,  three  types  of  card:  the 
author  card,  the  title  card,  and  the  subject  card. 

Author  Card 

An  author  card  is  filed  for  every  book  in  the  library  having  a 
known  author,  the  last  name  of  the  author  coming  first,  as  in  the 
case  of  names  in  a  telephone  directory.  Further,  an  author  card 
is  frequently  entered  for  each  of  the  authors  represented  in  a 
collective  work. 

Title  Card 

A  title  card,  which  in  addition  to  the  title  gives  the  name  of 
the  author,  is  filed  for  many  books.  All  books  of  fiction  are  com- 
monly so  favored,  and  other  books  whose  titles  are  so  distinctive 
that  the  reader  is  as  likely  to  remember  them  as  to  remember  the 
author's  name. 

Subject  Card 

A  subject  card  is  filed  for  every  book  of  any  importance  dealing 
with  a  recognized  branch  of  knowledge.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  your  library  contains  on  the  subject  of  evolution,  for  ex- 
ample, look  in  the  catalogue  for  the  word  Evolution.  You  will 
probably  find  many  cards  with  this  heading,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, chiefly  with  reference  to  the  authors  of  the  volumes 
vepresented.  Subject  cards,  moreover,  are  often  filed  for  separate 
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sections  of  a  book  when  it  happens  to  deal  significantly  with 
different  topics. 

What  is  known  as  the  "call  number"  appears  on  all  author 
cards,  all  title  cards  (except  in  the  case  of  books  for  which  the 
particular  library  uses  none),  and  all  subject  cards.  It  is  this 
which  tells  the  librarian  at  a  glance  where  the  book  in  question 
is  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Where  the  Dewey 
system  of  classifying  books  is  employed,  and  this  includes  nearly 
all  American  public  libraries,  the  call  number  consists  of  the 
"class  number,"  as  575.8,  made  up  entirely  of  figures,  and  the 
"book  number,"  as  D228,  made  up  of  an  initial  capital  letter 
and  figures. 

To  understand  the  class  number  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  Dewey  system  of  classification.  This  "divides  knowledge 
into  nine  main  classes  numbered  1  to  9.  Cyclopedias,  periodicals, 
etc.,  so  general  as  to  belong  to  none  of  these  classes  are  marked  0 
(naught)  and  form  a  tenth  class.  Each  class  is  similarly  separated 
into  nine  divisions,  general  works  belonging  to  no  division  having 
0  in  place  of  division  number.  Divisions  are  similarly  divided  into 
nine  sections.  This  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary."  l 

Such,  in  the  words  of  its  author,  is  the  general  scheme.  Follow- 
ing is  a  table  of  the  main  classes: 


0 

General  works 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Philosophy 
Religion 
Sociology 
Philology 
Pure  science 

6 

Useful  arts 

7 

Fine  arts 

8 

Literature 

9 

History 

Let  us  follow  up  one  of  these  into  its  subdivisions.  Number  5, 
pure  science,  is  divided  as  follows: 

1  Dewey,  Melvil,  Decimal  Classification  and  Relativ  (sic)  Index,  14th  edition,  p.  1. 
Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County,  New  York:  Forest  Press,  Inc.,  1942. 
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PURE   SCIENCE 

500  General  works 

510  Mathematics 

520  Astronomy 

530  Physics 

540  Chemistry 

550  Geology 

560  Paleontology 

570  Biology   Ethnology 

580  Botany 

590  Zoology 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  itself  subdivided,  the  57's  thus: 

BIOLOGY  ETHNOLOGY 

570  General  works 

571  Prehistoric  archeology 

572  Ethnology  Anthropology 

573  Natural  history  of  man 

574  Homologies 

575  Evolution   Species 

576  Origin  and  beginning  of  life 

577  Properties  of  living  matter 

578  Microscopy 

579  Collectors'  manuals 

Still  the  process  of  classification  continues.  The  575's  break  up 
as  follows  (it  will  be  noticed  that  after  the  third  figure  a  decimal 
point  is  used): 

EVOLUTION  SPECIES 


575.0 

General  works 

575.1 

Heredity 

575.2 

Variation 

575.3 

Environment 

575.4 

Natural  selection 

575.5 

Sexual  selection 

575.6 

Development 

575.7 

Degeneration 

575.8 

Origin  of  species 

575.9 

Origin  of  sexes 

Survival  of  the  fittest 
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The  principle  of  the  Dewey  system  will  by  this  time  be  ob- 
vious, and  we  need  not  illustrate  minute  stages  of  classification. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  class  number.  It 
is  the  number  representing  the  classification  of  the  work  on  which 
it  is  placed.  In  the  case  of  "575.8,"  for  example,  "5"  stands  for 
pure  science,  "7"  for  the  division  "biology  ethnology,"  the 
second  "5"  for  the  section  "evolution  species,"  and  the  "8" 
following  the  decimal  point  for  the  subsection  "origin  of  species." 
The  number  "575.8"  is  the  class  number  for  Charles  Darwin's 
The  Descent  of  Man,  as  also,  of  course,  for  many  other  books  on 
the  same  subject. 

Books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  with  reference, 
first,  to  their  class  number.  All  class  numbers  in  the  Dewey  sys- 
tem have  three  figures  preceding  the  decimal  point.  When  the 
books  are  in  their  correct  positions,  these  succeed  each  other  in 
the  usual  numerical  order  —  573,  574,  575,  etc.  The  numbers 
following  the  decimal  point  succeed  each  other  according  to 
their  values  as  decimal  fractions.  Thus  the  decimal  fraction 
".589"  is  less  than  the  decimal  fraction  ".6"  and  would  come 
first.  Or  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  numbers  following 
the  decimal  point  succeed  each  other,  first,  with  reference  to  the 
first  figure  taken  by  itself,  then  with  reference  to  the  second  figure 
taken  by  itself,  and  so  on. 

The  second  part  of  the  call  number,  the  "book  number," 
distinguishes  the  particular  work  on  which  it  appears  from  all 
other  works  belonging  in  the  same  class,  and  along  with  the  class 
number  determines  its  relative  position  on  the  library  shelves. 
The  book  number  for  The  Descent  of  Man,  D228,  may  be  analyzed 
as  typical.  The  "D"  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  author's  surname, 
and  the  number  "228"  is  a  numerical  substitute  for  the  three 
following  letters,  "arw."  This  number  is  derived  from  a  set  of 
tables,  in  appearance  not  unlike  logarithmic  tables,  invented  by 
C.  A.  Cutter.  The  combination  "D228"  is  so  contrived  that  when 
the  copy  of  The  Descent  of  Man  carrying  it  is  placed  with  other 
books  of  its  class,  first  alphabetically  among  the  "D's,"  and  then 
numerically  (as  after  D227  and  before  D229),  it  will  be  found 
to  be  in  its  correct  position  according  to  the  arrangement  alpha- 
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betically  by  author.  "Darw"  could  have  been  used  instead  of 
D228,  with  the  same  result,  but  it  is  considered  more  convenient 
to  place,  to  find,  and  to  refer  to  books  by  means  of  the  combina- 
tion of  initial  letter  and  figures  than  by  letters  alone.  The  Cutter 
system  of  determining  "book  numbers,"  which  as  a  whole  is 
more  elaborate  and  more  flexible  than  our  example  suggests,  is 
not  the  only  one  in  use  in  American  libraries,  but  it  is  the  most 
common. 

Cross-Reference  Card 

The  general  object  of  the  cataloguer  is  of  course  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  reader  to  discover  everything  of  interest  to  him  which 
the  library  contains.  In  addition  to  author,  title,  and  subject 
cards,  therefore,  he  freely  employs  "see"  cards  and  "see  also" 
cards.  The  first  type  is  to  help  the  reader  in  search  of  books  on  a 
given  subject  who  happens  to  think  of  it  under  a  different  name 
from  that  adopted  by  the  library  cataloguer.  The  reader  may 
look  up  "Farming,"  for  example,  a  heading  not  employed  by  the 
cataloguer,  and  find  indeed  a  card  headed  "Farming,"  but 
underneath  it,  instead  of  information  regarding  a  book  on  the 
subject,  the  annotation  "See  Agriculture."  The  second  type,  the 
"see  also"  card,  is  usually  entered  as  the  last  card  in  a  series  of 
entries  on  a  given  topic.  Following  the  last  of  a  group  of  subject 
cards  on  evolution,  for  example,  might  appear  a  card  reading 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Evolution 
see  also 
Adaptation  (Biology) 
Biology 
Heredity 

Man  —  Influence  of  environment 
Natural  selection 
Religion  and  science 

A  word  of  advice  should  be  added  regarding  the  use  of  any 
catalogue.  Do  not  give  up  too  soon.  If  you  do  not  at  once  find  what 
you  are  seeking,  consider  whether  another  approach  may  not 
be  open  to  you.  If  you  do  not  know  the  author  of  a  book,  and  do 
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not  find  it  under  what  you  supposed  to  be  its  tide,  perhaps  you 
had  the  title  wrong;  if  it  be  a  book  of  information  or  discussion, 
you  can  still  try  finding  it  under  the  subject  which  it  treats.  If 
the  subject  does  not  appear  under  the  first  heading  that  comes 
to  mind,  try  some  other  heading.  Sometimes  a  trifle  stands  in 
your  way.  There  are  complications  and  mysteries  even  in  alpha- 
betizing; and  not  all  libraries  follow  exactly  the  same  rules. 
Are  you  sure  you  know  the  rules  followed  by  the  library  you  are 
using?  If  not,  learn  them,  or  try  out  all  the  conceivable  variations 
which  your  special  problem  admits  of.  If  you  do  not  find 
"McKinley"  in  its  exact  alphabetical  place,  perhaps  in  the 
catalogue  you  are  using  all  "Mc's"  are  filed  as  if  they  were  spelled 
out  "Mac":  try  "Mac."  And,  finally,  remember  what  has  already 
been  suggested:  when  in  difficulty  consult  a  library  attendant. 

C.    REFERENCE    BOOKS 

After  the  card  catalogue  perhaps  the  next  most  important  sub- 
ject for  the  user  of  libraries  to  explore  is  reference  books.  These 
now  abound  and  are  constantly  increasing.  The  1936  edition  of 
the  Guide  to  Reference  Books,  by  I.  G.  Mudge,  is  a  large  quarto 
volume;  this  has  been  followed  by  three  supplements,  one  by 
I.  G.  Mudge,  two  by  Constance  M.  Winchell,  the  four  books 
together  containing  a  total  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages.1  The 
following  list  is  confined  to  English  and  American  works,  and 
of  these  to  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  and  useful.  With  such 
items  as  the  student  does  not  already  know  he  would  do  well  to 
become  acquainted,  not  merely  by  noting  in  these  pages  their 
title  and  general  character,  but,  so  far  as  his  library  permits, 
by  a  brief  examination  of  the  actual  books.  Without  some 
definite  effort  of  this  kind  he  may  go  along  for  years  in  ignorance 
of  works  which  if  known  would  prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  him. 

Encyclopedias 

The  object  of  general  encyclopedias  is  to  cover  systematically 
and  in  considerable  detail  the  entire  field  of  knowledge,  includ- 
1  Upon  this  comprehensive  work  the  present  brief  treatment  is  based. 
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ing  history  and  biography.  Among  the  chief  of  these  are  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  now  in  its  fourteenth  edition,  tradition- 
ally and  still  distinguished,  though  now  in  less  degree  than 
formerly,  for  its  long  articles  on  large  subjects  (in  some  respects 
the  preceding  edition,  known  as  the  eleventh,  is  preferable);  the 
New  International  Encyclopedia;  and  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Dictionaries 

Dictionaries,  of  course,  exist  primarily  for  the  explanation  of 
words,  but  most  modern  dictionaries  include  in  addition  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  information  about  persons,  places,  and  things, 
real  and  fictitious,  so  that  they  tend  to  take  on  the  function  of  the 
encyclopedia  and  other  reference  works.  One  well-known  dic- 
tionary, the  best  example  of  the  encyclopedic  type,  indicates  this 
double  function  in  its  title  —  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia. 
Other  dictionaries  with  which  the  student  should  be  acquainted 
are  the  American  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  (its  largest 
abridgment,  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  is  an  admirable  work 
for  the  student  to  keep  on  his  desk) ;  the  American  Standard  Dic- 
tionary (its  chief  abridgment,  corresponding  with  Webster's  Col- 
legiate Dictionary,  is  published  both  as  the  Practical  Standard  Dic- 
tionary and  as  the  College  Standard  Dictionary:  there  is  a  smaller  one 
called  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary) ;  and  the  English  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary.1  The  student  who  can  afford  to  have  two  dictionaries 
on  his  desk  is  strongly  advised  to  add  this  English  dictionary  to 
one  of  the  abridged  American  dictionaries  just  mentioned.  The 
Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  is  an  adaptation  from,  not  an  abridg- 
ment of,  the  New  English  Dictionary,  known  also  as  Murray's  Dic- 
tionary and  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  a  work  compiled  on 
historical  principles.  It  aims  "to  show  the  history  of  every  word 
included  from  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  the  language, 

1  A  warning  should  perhaps  be  given  against  the  purchase  for  college  use  of  un- 
authoritative dictionaries.  Before  buying  any  dictionary  not  mentioned  above,  the 
student  would  do  well  to  show  it  to  some  one  competent  to  advise  him  regarding  its 
merits.  And  whatever  dictionary  he  buys,  he  should  make  certain  that  he  is  getting 
it  in  its  most  recent  revision.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  only  the  latest  edition  will 
contain  the  words  most  recently  introduced  into  the  language,  it  may  be  assumed  in 
the  case  of  dictionaries,  on  general  principles,  that  the  latest  edition  is  the  best. 
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showing  differences  in  meaning,  spelling,  pronunciation,  usage, 
etc.,  at  different  periods  of  the  last  800  years,  and  supporting  such 
information  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  works  of  more 
than  5,000  authors  of  all  periods,  including  all  writers  whatever 
before  the  16th  century  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  important 
writers  since  then.  The  vocabulary  is  very  full,  and  is  intended 
to  include  all  words  now  in  use  or  known  to  have  been  in  use 
since  1150.  .  .  .  The  complete  work  has  a  total  vocabulary  of 
414,825  words  and  includes  1,827,306  quotations."  Of  this 
great  dictionary  there  is  a  two-volume  abridgment,  officially 
authorized,  called  The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Obvi- 
ously related  in  its  nature  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  is  a  four- 
volume  American  work  entitled  The  Dictionary  of  American  English 
on  Historical  Principles. 

Indexes  to  Periodicals  and  Newspapers 

Most  libraries  have  somewhere  on  file  a  large  accumulation  of 
magazines.  These  would  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to  the 
student  investigating  particular  subjects,  were  there  not  general 
indexes  to  render  their  contents  accessible.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  Readers'*  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  beginning 
with  the  year  1900  and  still  being  published;  Poole's  Index,  cover- 
ing the  years  1802-1906  inclusive;  and  the  International  Index, 
beginning  with  the  year  1907  and  still  being  published. 

The  Readers'  Guide  is  the  most  useful  of  these  three.  It  is  itself 
a  periodical,  issued  once  a  month,  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and 
so  keeps  a  nearly  even  pace  with  the  magazines  which  it  indexes 
—  at  the  present  time  a  total  of  1 18.  Monthly  issues  are  at  various 
times  during  the  year  cumulative  —  that  is,  made  to  include  in 
one  alphabetical  series  both  the  new  material  and  what  has 
already  appeared  during  the  preceding  months.  Once  a  year  an 
annual  cumulation  is  published,  and  once  in  three,  four,  or  five 
years  there  has  hitherto  been  issued  a  cumulative  number  for 
the  longer  period.  Going  to  the  desk  where  the  Readers'  Guide  is 
kept,  one  should  now  find  (March,  1946)  a  series  of  fourteen 
separate  cumulative  volumes,   extending  from   1900  to  April, 
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1945,  together  with  the  cumulative  numbers  since  the  last  an- 
nual volume.  By  a  proper  use  of  this  apparatus  one  can  with  ease 
find  out  what  has  been  published,  in  the  magazines  indexed,  by 
any  author,  or  on  any  subject,  during  more  than  forty-five  years. 
The  function  performed  by  the  Readers'  Guide  has  recentiy  been 
extended  through  the  publication  of  the  19th  Century  Guide  to 
Periodical  Literature  (1944). 

The  method  of  indexing  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dictionary  card  catalogue.  For  every  item  indexed  there  is 
an  author  entry,  corresponding  with  the  author  card  of  the 
library  catalogue.  For  ordinary  articles  there  is  also  a  subject 
entry,  corresponding  with  the  subject  card.  The  following  illus- 
trate author  and  subject  entries: 

ROOSEVELT,   Franklin  Delano 

Address  at  Temple  university,  February  22,  1936.  Sch  and  Soc 
43:299-301  F  29  '36 

Education,  democracy's  safeguard;  telegram  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention  of  the  Department  of  superintendence.  Nat  Educ 
Assn  J  25:110  Ap  '36;  Same,  por  Sch  Life  21:203  Ap  '36 

about 

Amateur  touch.  G.  Creel.  Collier's  96:12-13  +  Ag  3  '35 

AIRPLANE   models 

Futuristic  space  ship  model.  D.  W.  Clark,  il  diags  Pop  Sci 
127:76  S  '35 

The  entries  (not  consecutive  in  the  Guide)  are  of  course  largely 
self-explaining.  An  address  delivered  by  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
at  Temple  University  on  February  22, 1 936,  is  to  be  found  in  School 
and  Society,  vol.  43,  pp.  299-301,  the  issue  being  that  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1936.  A  telegram  by  the  President  affirming  education 
to  be  the  safeguard  of  democracy  is  to  be  found  in  two  places,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  in  School  Life. 
In  School  Life  there  appears  in  connection  with  the  telegram  a 
portrait  of  the  President  —  as  we  are  told  by  the  abbreviation 
"por."  Articles  about  a  man  follow  those  by  him;  sometimes,  as 
here,  preceded  by  the  word  about.  An  article  entitled  "Amateur 
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Touch"  (actually  "The  Amateur  Touch"  —  The  being  omitted 
in  the  Guide),  by  G.  Creel,  may  be  found  in  Collier's,  vol.  96, 
pp.  12-13  and  elsewhere  (the  sign  indicates  that  the  article  is 
continued  from  p.  13),  the  issue  being  that  of  August  3,  1935. 
"Airplane  models"  is  a  subject  heading.  The  entry  under  it  tells 
us  that  an  article  entitled  "Futuristic  Space  Ship  Model,"  by 
D.  W.  Clark,  appears  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  in  the  place 
indicated,  and  that  it  carries  illustrations  ("il")  and  diagrams 
("diags"). 

For  stories,  novels,  plays,  operas,  and  sometimes  for  essays, 
there  is  a  title  entry,  corresponding  with  the  title  card  of  the  li- 
brary catalogue.  Plays  also  appear  under  the  heading  "Dramas," 
and  operas  under  "Operas."  Poems,  in  issues  of  the  Guide  since 
1919,  are  indexed  by  author  but  not  by  tide;  the  titles  of  all 
poems  indexed  may  be  found,  however,  grouped  under 
"Poems."  1 

Suppose,  for  example,  one  wished  to  make  a  list  of  all  that 
G.  K.  Chesterton  published  in  magazines  before  1900.  The 
Readers'  Guide  would  make  the  task  extremely  easy  —  so  far  as 
concerns  the  magazines  which  it  lists.  Beginning  with  the  first 
cumulative  volume,  1900-1904,  one  would  go  through  the  entire 
list  of  cumulations  down  to  the  present,  looking  in  each  under 
the  writer's  name.  If  one  wanted  a  list  of  Chesterton's  magazine 
publications  for  any  given  year  or  period,  then  one  would  of 
course  consult  only  the  corresponding  cumulations.  Suppose, 
again,  one  wished  to  read  up  on  magazine  discussion  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  this  case  one  would  go  to  the  cumulations 
covering  the  period  since  the  United  Nations  Organization  was 
instituted,  and  look  under  the  heading  "United  Nations."  This 
subject  being  a  large  one,  and  many  articles  having  been  written 
on  it,  one  would  notice  that  it  is  often  much  subdivided.  "See" 
and  "See  also"  references,  as  in  the  case  of  the  card  catalogue, 
extend  the  scope  of  one's  search.  Such  are  typical  uses  of  the 
Readers'  Guide. 

1  The  system  used  is  too  complex  for  exhaustive  explanation  in  brief  space.  For 
further  details,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  The  Library  Key,  by  Zaidee  Brown, 
Chap.  7,  an  admirable  treatment  which  has  been  made  use  of  here. 
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Poole's  Index  is  useful  principally  for  magazines  published  from 
1802  to  1900,  the  year  in  which  the  Readers'  Guide  began.  Like 
the  Guide,  it  lists  only  magazines  published  in  the  United  States. 
The  International  Index  lists  principally  magazines  published  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  but  includes  also  some 
published  in  leading  European  countries,  particularly  Germany 
and  France.  While  there  is  some  overlapping  of  titles  listed  in 
the  three  guides,  the  International  in  general  lists  a  greater  number 
of  scholarly  journals  than  the  other  two.  The  method  of  listing 
both  in  Poole's  Index  and  in  the  International  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  Readers'  Guide. 

For  newspapers  there  is  no  corresponding  index,  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  could  hardly  be.  The  New  York  Times, 
however,  began  in  1913  and  still  publishes  (now  monthly,  with 
annual  cumulations)  an  elaborate  index  of  its  own  contents,  a 
work  which,  in  addition  to  its  primary  use,  serves  an  important 
purpose,  since  it  establishes  the  chronology  of  current  events  and 
thus  serves  as  a  key  to  the  contents  of  other  newspapers.  The 
compilers  of  this  index  claim  that  it  is  "the  best  single  source  for 
locating  dates  of  events  of  every  character."  The  New  York  Daily 
Tribune  published  an  annual  index  from  1875  to  1906.  The 
London  Times  publishes  an  index  similar  to  that  of  The  New  York 
Times. 

Suppose  we  wished  to  learn  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of 
George  V.  If  we  find  that  it  occurred  in  1936,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  cumulative  index  of  The  New  York  Times  for  this 
year.  Doing  so,  we  find  under  "George  V":  "death,  Jan.  21, 
1:4-8."  Turning  to  the  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  for  Jan- 
uary 21,  p.  1,  columns  4  to  8,  or  to  issues  of  other  newspapers  of 
the  same  or  about  the  same  date,  we  shall  find  the  information 
we  are  seeking. 

Books  Explaining  Literary  Allusions;  Antiquities;  Mythology 

Many  puzzling  allusions  the  student  will  find  explained  for 
him  in  most  of  the  good  modern  dictionaries;  when  these  fail, 
he  can  go  either  to  annotated  editions  of  the  work  he  is  reading. 
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or  to  books  especially  compiled  to  serve  his  need.  Among  the 
best  known  of  these  are  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 
Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook,  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  (a  part  of 
the  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  mentioned  above),  Walsh's 
Handy-book  of  Literary  Curiosities,  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Literature  and  Antiquities,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  Bullfinch's  Mythology,  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English 
Literature  and  in  Art,  Hoyt's  New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations, 
and  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 

Concordances 

For  many  individual  authors  —  Burns,  Browning,  Chaucer, 
Keats,  Milton,  for  example  —  there  exist  what  are  called  "con- 
cordances." The  typical  concordance  lists  all  the  important  words 
used  by  the  author,  except  for  a  few  of  those  most  frequently 
recurring,  and  supplies  the  context  and  location  of  every  instance 
of  their  use.  In  the  case  of  any  author  for  whom  a  concordance 
has  been  made,  therefore,  one  can  readily  find  where  to  turn  to 
any  passage  of  which  one  remembers  even  a  small  part.  There 
are  also  concordances  for  the  Bible,  the  most  complete  being  that 
by  James  Strong. 

Year  Books 

Year  books  are  annual  publications  having  special  reference 
to  the  events  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  issued.  Among  these 
are:  the  New  International  Tear  Book:  A  Compendium  of  the  World's 
Progress  —  a  supplement  to  the  New  International  Encyclopedia 
bringing  this  work  annually  to  date;  the  Americana  Annual, 
bearing  a  like  relation  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana;  Britannica 
Book  of  the  Tear,  an  appendage  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 
the  American  Tear  Book,  a  somewhat  similar  compendium  but 
independent  of  any  encyclopedia;  the  World  Almanac,  published 
by  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  a  mine  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects;  and  the  Statesman's  Tear-Book,  a  reliable 
account  of  the  countries  of  the  world  and  the  status  of  their 
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governments  (including  personnel),  their  industry,  their  com- 
merce, etc.1 

Biographical  Works 

Encyclopedias  furnish  biographical  articles  on  many  persons 
of  note,  but  there  are  also  works  devoted  exclusively  to  biog- 
raphy. The  student  should  know  at  least  one  work  of  interna- 
tional biography,  the  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, and  the  following  works  of  national  biography:  the 
National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography;  the  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography,  an  extremely  important  English  work;  the  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography;  and  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography.  For  biography  of  living  persons  of  unusual  achieve- 
ment the  encyclopedias  will  sometimes  serve;  general  biograph- 
ical works  sometimes  include  living  persons  (this  is  not  true, 
however,  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography);  Twentieth  Century  Authors:  a  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Modern  Literature  includes  internationally  known 
authors  "flourishing  since  1900";  Current  Biography:  Who's  News 
and  Why  has  been  published  as  a  monthly  periodical  since  1940, 
with  cumulative  volumes,  and  is  indexed  in  Reader's  Guide;  and 
in  many  Who's  Who  compilations  are  contained  brief  biographies. 
Among  these  last  the  two  of  outstanding  importance  are  Who's 
Who  (English)  and  Who's  Who  in  America.  Both  of  these  give, 
along  with  other  information,  the  present  addresses  of  the  persons 
included.  Who  Was  Who,  now  (1946)  three  independently  issued 
volumes,  contains  the  biographies  of  persons  included  in  the 
English  Who's  Who  who  died  between  1897  and  1940.  Who  Was 
Who  in  America  contains  the  biographies  of  persons  included  in 
the  American  Who's  Who  who  died  between  1897  and  1942. 

Gazetteer,  Atlases 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  —  "a  complete  pronouncing  gazetteer  or 
geographical  dictionary  of  the  world,  containing  the  most  recent 

1  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  published  numerous  vear  books  in  special  fields, 
such  as  agriculture,  art,  and  medicine. 
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[last  revision  of  the  work  1906]  and  authentic  information  re- 
specting the  countries,  cities,  towns,  resorts,  islands,  rivers, 
mountains,  seas,  lakes,  etc.,  in  every  portion  of  the  globe"  — 
fulfills  the  function  indicated  in  the  quoted  description.  Standard 
atlases  are  Goode's  School  Atlas  (1932),  Hammond's  New-World 
Loose  Leaf  Atlas,  The  Times  [London]  Survey  Atlas  (1920),  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  Atlas  (1942),  and,  of  the  historical  type, 
W.  R.  Shepherd's  Historical  Atlas  (revised  1929). 

Guides  to  Books 

A  work  published  by  the  American  Library  Association  and 
known  as  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1926  is  an  annotated  list  of  10,000 
books  arranged  in  the  main  by  Dewey  classes.  Three  supple- 
ments list  approximately  11,000  additional  tides.  To  these  vol- 
umes one  may  go  for  hints  regarding  standard  works  in  any  field. 
Best  Books  by  William  S.  Sonnenschein  (1931)  is  a  guide  to  about 
100,000  of  the  best  available  books  in  every  department  of 
science,  art,  and  literature.  The  Bookman's  Manual,  by  Bessie 
Graham,  a  work  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  compiled  from  a 
special  point  of  view,  offers  lists  of  books,  chiefly  books  now  in 
print,  in  forty-three  selected  subjects  or  fields,  nearly  all  of  gen- 
eral interest.  The  lists  are  partly  annotated,  sometimes  very 
generously.  Many  short  lists  of  good  books  have  been  printed  — 
varying  in  value  of  course  according  to  the  knowledge  and  critical 
judgment  of  their  compilers.  An  excellent  discussion  of  the 
general  subject  of  what  to  read  is  Frederic  Harrison's  On  the 
Choice  of  Books.  As  guides  to  current  books  of  a  general  nature 
two  publications  may  be  listed:  the  Book  Review  Digest,  giving  a 
digest  and  index  of  selected  book  reviews,  and  the  Book  List,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Library  Association,  which  "gives  care- 
fully selected  lists  of  recent  publications  in  general  literature, 
fiction,  children's  books,  U.  S.  Government  documents,"  and 
includes  new  editions  of  older  works.  Summaries  of  the  literature 
produced  in  many  of  the  more  important  countries  in  a  given 
year  may  be  found  in  the  appropriate  issue  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional Tear  Book  by  reference  to  such  headings  as  "French  Litera- 
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ture,"  "German  Literature,"  etc.  —  "Literature"  alone  for  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature. 

Exercises.  Only  by  considerable  use  of  reference  works  can  one  in  all 
cases  know  where  it  is  best  to  look  for  the  information  needed.  (For 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  see  Chapter  V,  pages  299, 
307-309,  312,  316-317.)  1.  Look  for  material  on  the  subject  of 
poetry  in  the  three  general  encyclopedias  listed.  What  do  you  find  in 
each?  2.  Compare  the  entries  on  Charles  Darwin  in  Webster'' s  New 
International  Dictionary,  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary, 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  3.  What  is  the  present  address  of  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw?  4.  Who  are  the  present  outstanding  government  officials  in 
Switzerland?  5.  Look  up  the  present  population,  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  chief  industries  of  Portugal.  6.  Explain  fully  the  expressions 
regius  professor,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  caviare  to  the  general.  7.  Get  what 
information  you  can  regarding  a  Middle  Western  village  named 
Excelsior.  8.  What  magazine  articles,  if  any,  on  the  relations  of 
religion  and  science  are  listed  in  volume  14  of  the  Readers'  Guide? 
9.  Name  outstanding  items  of  progress  in  the  science  of  geology  during 
the  year  1940.  10.  Make  a  list  of  important  books  on  Greek  art. 
1 1 .  By  use  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  make  a  list  of  important  works  having  to  do  with  the  poet 
John  Keats.  12.  Make  a  list  of  magazine  articles  on  Admiral  Richard 
E.  Byrd  published  from  July,  1930,  to  June,  1931.  13.  What  were  the 
boundaries  of  Roumania  in  1875?  14.  Find  the  date  of  the  death  of 
David  Starr  Jordan.  15.  What  did  President  Roosevelt  say  to  the 
farmers  in  his  address  to  them  on  May  20,  1935?  16.  What  were  the 
outstanding  works  of  fiction  published  in  America  in  1945? 


D.    SUGGESTIONS   REGARDING    CURRENT   NEWSPAPERS 
AND    PERIODICALS 

Newspapers 

Most  libraries  of  any  size  subscribe  not  only  to  newspapers 
that  appear  where  the  libraries  are  situated,  but  also  to  some  of 
the  best  that  are  published  elsewhere.  Unsurpassed  among  the 
great  metropolitan  newspapers  is  The  New  York  Times.  Addressed 
to  intelligent  readers  throughout  the  nation,  and  distinguished 
for  elevation  of  tone,  breadth  of  view,  and  authoritative  in- 
formation is  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Periodicals 

The  average  college  library  receives  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  periodicals  published,  but  even  this  small  percentage  may 
seem  to  the  student,  as  he  goes  the  round  of  the  files,  discourag- 
ingly  large.  Clearly  he  should  not  ignore  these  publications 
altogether,  for  they  are  the  more  important  immediate  expression 
of  the  interests  and  achievements  of  the  time;  clearly,  too,  he 
has  not  the  leisure  to  look  regularly  at  more  than  a  few  of  them. 
Perhaps  his  best  course  is  first  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
some  such  brief  list  as  that  which  immediately  follows,  turning 
over  a  copy  of  each  periodical  whenever  possible,  and  then  to 
select  from  the  list  a  very  limited  number  to  which  to  give  regular 
or  frequent  attention. 

general  and  literary.  American  Mercury,  American  Scholar,  Asia  and 
the  Americas,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Forum,  Harper's  Magazine,  Tale  Review. 

news  and  opinion.  Nation,  New  Republic,  Newsweek,  Time,  United 
States  News.  English:  Illustrated  London  News,  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
Saturday  Review,  Spectator. 

book  reviews.  Books  Abroad,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Weekly  Book 
Review,  New  York  Times  Weekly  Book  Review,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
English:  London  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

technical.  American  Journal  of  Science,  Current  History,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Nature  Magazine,  Science  News  Letter,  Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  World  Report.  English:  Nature. 

digests.  Book  Review  Digest,  Digest,  Negro  Digest,  Reader's  Digest, 
Science  Digest,  World  Progress.  Canadian:  Magazine  Digest.1 


II.  On  Note-Taking 

"Taking  notes"  in  college  probably  means  first  of  all  repro- 
ducing in  brief  form  the  main  contents  of  expository  books  or 
chapters,  or  else  of  classroom  lectures  of  similar  character.  It  is 

1  Following  are  general  reference  works  on  newspapers  and  periodicals:  Classified 
List  of  Periodicals  for  the  College  Library,  by  Guy  Lyle;  Magazines  and  Newspapers  of 
Today,  by  Gladys  Campbell;  Periodicals  Directory,  by  Carolyn  Ulrich;  Periodicals  in 
University  Libraries,  by  Pearl  H.  Clark;  Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  (Philadel- 
phia: N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son).  These  may  be  consulted  for  information  regarding 
particular  publications. 
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this  process  that  will  be  chiefly  discussed  here,  though  toward 
the  end  of  the  section  a  few  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  notes  for  special  investigations.  And  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
we  shall  at  first  have  in  mind  notes  on  reading  only. 

A.    SUMMARY    NOTES    ON   EXPOSITORY    MATTER 
Notes  on  Reading 

The  chief  secret  of  successful  note-taking  is  knowing  how  to  rec- 
ognize and  interpret  correctly  the  indications  of  his  plan  which  are 
supplied  by  the  author.  In  the  work  of  all  authors  of  consequence 
a  plan  is  to  be  found;  the  problem  is  only  to  find  it.  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  athuor  is  trying  to  conceal  it;  on  the  contrary  he  usually 
wishes  his  reader  to  get  it,  and  get  it  easily,  and  composes  partly 
with  that  end  in  view;  but  not  every  reader,  even  perhaps  among 
those  who  have  no  trouble  in  following  the  thought,  and  are  in 
fact  profiting  every  moment  by  the  author's  clearly  explained 
plan,  has  sufficiently  trained  himself  to  identify  the  signs  of  it  and 
to  make  use  of  these  signs  as  a  help  in  his  note-taking.  With  a  little 
instruction,  and  much  practice,  one  is  quick  to  catch  at  the  start 
of  the  work  —  an  essay,  let  us  say  —  what  the  general  method 
will  be.  If  the  essay  opens,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  a  formal 
statement  of  the  plan  —  of  the  topics  to  be  treated  and  the  order 
of  their  treatment  —  then  one  knows  just  where  he  is  and  where 
he  is  going.  He  could  even,  if  he  wished,  block  off  the  pages  of 
his  notebook  in  advance  to  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  the 
essay,  and  set  down  in  their  places  the  appropriate  headings. 
But  whether  he  does  so  or  not  his  task  is  fairly  simple;  he  has 
only,  as  he  finishes  reading  a  division,  to  glance  back  over  it, 
sum  up  in  his  mind  what  was  of  importance  in  the  writer's 
thought  on  the  topic  discussed,  and  then  succinctly  write  it  down 
—  sometimes  in  his  own  words,  more  often  partly  or  wholly  in  the 
words  of  the  author.  And  so  on  until  the  essay  is  completed. 

But  the  case  is  seldom  quite  like  this.  More  often  the  essay 
opens  with  announcement  of  the  general  subject  (one  notes  it 
down  at  the  top  of  his  sheet,  as  of  course  he  would  have  done 
also  in  the  preceding  case)  and  then  proceeds  to  the  presentation 
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of  one  of  its  parts.  One  keeps  a  sharp  eye  for  the  general  state- 
ment that  is  to  sum  up  this  branch  of  the  author's  thought. 
Sometimes  such  a  statement  comes  at  once.  One  makes  a  mental 
note  of  it,  and  now,  the  suspense  over  for  a  while,  he  settles  back 
to  absorb  the  details  of  the  author's  development  of  his  general 
idea.  When  the  development  is  complete,  very  likely  a  compre- 
hensive statement  will  sum  up  this  stage  of  the  essay,  and  this 
concluding  summary  rather  than  the  preliminary  statement 
one  makes  the  basis  of  his  note,  as  he  now  formulates  the  burden 
of  the  thought.  Another  topic  is  begun,  another  development 
follows,  and  the  process  just  completed  is  gone  through  once 
more. 

Still  another  essay  may  begin  a  little  blindly.  One  knows  the 
general  subject  perhaps  —  he  may  not,  for  the  title  may  be 
merely  suggestive  —  but  paragraph  after  paragraph  unfolds 
itself  without  very  obvious  progress  toward  a  goal.  Here,  ap- 
parently, one  has  come  upon  an  exposition  with  a  distinctly 
inductive  opening  or  possibly  with  an  inductive  development 
throughout.  One  can  but  watch  and  wait,  only  taking  pains 
as  the  essay  unfolds,  and  one  topic  gives  way  to  another,  to  sum 
up  each  briefly  in  turn.  All  writing  proceeds  by  topics,  and  one 
can  soon  learn  to  know  when  the  treatment  of  one  topic  or 
phase  of  a  subject  has  reached  a  conclusion,  even  though  the 
meaning  and  final  outcome  of  the  whole  remain  obscure.  In  the 
case  of  works  largely  inductive  one  may  indeed  prefer  to  take  no 
notes  until  they  have  been  read  completely  through,  when, 
everything  being  understood,  he  can  retrace  his  steps  and  see 
plainly  what  was  and  what  was  not  of  primary  importance.  The 
latter  procedure,  when  such  a  plan  is  involved,  seems  the  best. 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Chapter  II  of  this  book,  on 
"The  Whole  Composition,  with  Special  Reference  to  Exposi- 
tion," will  have  recognized,  perhaps  even  before  he  came  to  the 
last  paragraph,  that  in  nearly  all  that  we  have  been  saying  we 
merely  approach  old  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view.  In 
Chapter  II  we  were  discussing  possible  plans  for  compositions; 
here  we  are  discussing  how  by  discovering  the  plans  of  composi- 
tions already  written  we  may  the  more  easily  come  at  their 
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thought.  The  two  discussions  are  complementary.  In  fact,  no 
better  preparation  for  the  taking  of  notes  on  expository  material 
can  be  suggested  than  a  thorough  study  of  the  various  types  of 
expository  structure  and  of  the  various  means  by  which  the 
author  makes  plain  to  his  reader  the  general  plan  of  his  composi- 
tion and  the  logical  relations  of  its  parts.  To  take  notes  is  essen- 
tially to  extract  the  plan  embedded  in  the  completed  essay,  to 
reproduce  out  of  the  essay  itself  the  very  outline,  in  substance  if 
not  in  form,  which  was  followed  by  the  author. 

Essentially  —  be  it  observed.  In  one  respect  notes  and  oudines 
differ.  An  outline  may  contain  comparatively  little  detail  of  any 
kind.  Notes  should  contain  a  good  deal.  Details  supporting  gen- 
eral ideas  will,  when  one  comes  to  study  over  his  notebook,  give 
vitality  to  the  thought,  stimulate  the  memory,  and,  by  their 
definiteness,  prevent  misunderstandings.  Moreover,  there  are 
other  details  which  one  should  be  at  pains  to  keep,  such  as  im- 
portant dates,  which  should  be  carefully  copied  (one  cannot  trust 
them  to  memory),  significant  proper  names,  which  should  be 
set  down  accurately  as  they  are  printed,  references  to  books, 
which  require  similar  exactness  of  notation,  and  occasionally  a 
memorable  sentence,  so  imaginative,  so  happily  worded,  or  of 
such  weight  and  meaning  as  to  deserve  the  honor  of  preservation. 

Details  should  appear  in  one's  notes  in  due  subordination  to 
main  ideas,  so  that  no  confusion  will  result  from  their  presence. 
But  how  is  one  to  bring  this  about? 

The  clearest  way,  and  hence  the  best  when  it  is  convenient, 
is  to  arrange  one's  notes  so  that  their  distribution  on  the  page 
resembles  that  of  an  analytical  outline  (see  pages  52,  60  ff.)  — 
important  topics  or  points  standing  out  boldly,  like  important 
headings  of  the  outline,  and  details,  of  whatever  kind,  being 
set  down  under  the  headings  to  which  they  are  related,  and, 
as  in  the  outline,  with  a  distinct  indentation  of  the  left-hand 
margin.  Material  arranged  in  this  fashion,  being  already  an- 
alyzed to  the  eye,  can  be  reviewed,  committed  to  memory,  or 
referred  to,  with  the  minimum  effort. 

When  such  a  diagrammatic  outline  method  is  not  used, 
something  of  the  same  clearness  and  orderliness  can  be  secured 
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by  taking  pains  to  treat  each  important  topic  in  a  separate  para- 
graph of  one's  notes,  and  to  open  the  paragraph  by  naming  it  or 
summarizing  the  author's  thought  upon  it,  and  perhaps  indicat- 
ing in  addition  its  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  discussion. 
Underlining  such  introductory  elements  greatly  adds  to  their 
conspicuousness. 

When  neither  of  these  methods  is  employed  but  the  note  taker 
simply  sets  down  in  succession  and  with  no  special  regard  to 
formal  arrangement  whatever  seems  to  him  worthy  of  note,  he 
can  still  distinguish  the  important  from  the  unimportant,  the 
general  from  the  particular,  by  the  wording  of  the  sentences  — 
The  point  to  remember  is  that  all  these  characteristics  are  related  to  .  .  .; 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  preceding  idea  is  .  .  .  —  and,  here 
also,  by  the  use  of  underlining.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  more 
trouble  he  takes  to  show  by  the  outward  form  of  his  notes  what  is 
outstanding  in  them,  the  more  useful  will  they  be,  and  hence 
that  the  two  methods  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
are  to  be  preferred. 

Bad  note-taking  is  taking  notes  without  order  or  discrimina- 
tion, the  setting  down  in  random  fashion  whatever  happens  to 
catch  the  attention,  or  as  much  of  the  original  as  one  can  find 
time  to  copy  out,  regardless  of  its  relative  importance  or  unim- 
portance. This  is  note-taking  without  the  use  of  one's  mind,  and 
is  largely  time  wasted.  The  results  can  be  of  litde  use  when  the 
student  is  in  college;  they  will  be  utterly  worthless  to  him  there- 
after. Intelligent  notes,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  permanently 
useful.  An  orderly  record  of  the  chief  ideas  in  an  im- 
portant work,  for  example,  may  save  the  student  many  hours 
of  time  years  after  it  was  made. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  illustrate  in  some  degree  these  sug- 
gestions and  warnings  by  reading  and  taking  notes  on  one  of 
the  essays  reprinted  in  this  volume  —  "The  Shrinking  Globe," 
by  Dean  Inge.  The  method  used  is  that  approximating  the 
analytical  outline.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  turn  to  this 
essay  (page  99)  and  glance  through  it  at  the  same  time  that  he 
reads  these  notes.  Following  the  notes  is  an  explanatory  com- 
ment. 
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NOTES   ON   "THE   SHRINKING   GLOBE" 

title  refers  to  abolition  of  distance  by  modern  discoveries. 

cinema:  has  made  civilization,  as  it  understands  civilization,  known  to 

all  classes  everywhere. 
aviation  : 

A.  Speed  has  enormously  increased,  —  only  25  miles  an  hour  in  1906, 
—  especially  since  aviation  became  important  in  war. 

B.  The  invention  may  prove  disastrous  to  civilization  through  its 
power  in  attack  —  but  it  would  be  useful  against  a  revolutionary 
mob. 

C.  It  may  be  very  advantageous,  especially  to  the  British  Empire,  in 
times  of  peace  — 

1 .  By  bringing  parts  of  political  units  closer  together. 

2.  By  increasing  the  range  of  holiday  traveling. 

3.  By  enabling  people  to  be  less  restricted  in  their  places  of  resi- 
dence. Rich  Americans  can  have  country  houses  in  England. 

D.  Result  of  more  rapid  communication  will  probably  be  increased 
friendliness  among  different  peoples,  increased  knowledge  of  one 
another,  more  uniformity  of  civilization,  but  not  necessarily  increase 
of  civilization.  German  proverb:  "A  gosling  flew  over  the  Rhine 
and  came  back  a  goose." 

broadcasting:  is  an  amazing  invention  and  will  probably  have  mo- 
mentous results,  as  — 

A.  In  politics:  leaders  could  talk  directly  to  people. 

B.  In  education:  good  music  and  good  literature,  etc.,  already  being 
popularized. 

C.  In  religion:  nonchurchgoers  listen  in. 

D.  In  social  life:  by  establishing  a  standard  pronunciation  and  thus 
helping  to  abolish  a  great  obstacle  to  social  equality. 

other  worlds:  shrinking  is  going  on  so  fast  that  some  have  thought  of 
conquering  other  worlds  —  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  this. 

television  and  beyond:  television  opens  terrible  possibilities;  would 
surely  need  censoring.  One  more  possibility  remains  —  that  of 
picking  up  past  events  still  extant  in  waves  of  ether. 

The  development  of  the  essay  is  inductive,  so  that  the  notetaker 
must  feel  his  way.  The  first  paragraph  obviously  exists  chiefly  to  explain 
the  title.  The  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph  introduces  the  cinema, 
which  one  readily  gathers  is  one  of  the  "modern  discoveries"  to  be 
commented  on.  One  has  only  to  read  and  record  what  is  essential  in 
the  comment.  The  third  paragraph  introduces  very  casually,  though 
after  a  few  lines  recognizably,  the  next  modern  discovery,  aviation, 
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which  holds  the  stage  for  some  time.  The  comment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
series  of  separate  remarks,  and  cannot  as  a  whole  be  generalized.  Our 
notes  may  therefore  take  the  form  of  coordinate  statements.  It  is  true 
that  C  and  D  are  especially  related  to  each  other,  but  this  we  can  ignore 
in  the  form  of  our  notes.  We  have  before  this  time  caught  the  main 
plan  of  the  essay  and  are  prepared  for  the  next  modern  discovery, 
broadcasting,  and  here  we  note  in  succession  the  instances  of  "results" 
achieved  or  anticipated.  The  paragraph  next  the  last  plainly  passes 
from  actual  discoveries  to  speculation  on  future  conquests.  We  note  its 
content,  and  when  we  go  on  to  the  next  we  realize  that  the  same  general 
subject  is  being  continued. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  above  notes  are  taken  on  the  first  read- 
ing, currently,  as  the  reading  is  done,  and,  since  the  development 
of  the  essay  is  inductive,  and  the  reader  has  only  a  general  notion 
at  best  of  what  at  any  time  is  coming,  one  could  not  expect  a 
higher  degree  of  analysis  than  is  represented.  If  the  reader 
postponed  taking  his  notes  until  he  had  completed  the  reading 
of  the  essay,  he  might  then  organize  them  more  elaborately, 
according  to  some  such  scheme  as  the  following: 

I.  Meaning  of  the  title:  abolition  of  distance  by  modern  discoveries. 
II.  Modern  discoveries,  named  and  commented  on: 

A.  Cinema. 

B.  Aviation. 

C.  Broadcasting. 

III.  Speculation  regarding  future  discoveries: 

A.  Conquest  of  other  worlds. 

B.  Television  —  and  beyond. 

And  this,  clearly,  would  not  differ,  unless  in  the  amount  of 
detail  incorporated,  from  an  analytical  outline.  See  the  dis- 
cussion of  analytical  outlines  above,  pages  57-60. 

So  much  with  regard  to  notes  on  expository  reading.  We  shall 
now  say  a  word  regarding  notes  on  classroom  lectures. 

Notes  on  Lectures 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  fundamentally  the  same.  Still  in 
two  ways  it  presents  differences,  one  tending  to  make  the  task 
of  note-taking  easier,  the  other  tending  to  make  it  harder. 
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The  greater  ease  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  —  at 
least  the  good  lecturer  —  is  generally  at  more  pains  than  the 
writer  to  make  clear  the  plan  of  his  discourse.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  he  will  talk  from  a  printed  outline,  or  from  an  outline 
written  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  the  student  may  have  before 
him  the  main  heads  or  even  the  main  contents  of  the  lecture,  and 
experience  no  trouble  whatever  in  organizing  his  notes.  In  any 
case  the  lecturer  is  likely  to  realize  the  need  of  maximum  clarity 
and  hence  by  means  of  preliminary  announcements  and  of  em- 
phatic transitions  and  conclusions  to  give  his  listeners  a  degree 
of  help  not  commonly  found  in  the  printed  book.  Altogether, 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  note- 
taker  and  simplifies  his  task. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  another  respect  at  a  disadvantage 
doubtless  of  greater  significance.  When  he  is  taking  notes  on 
reading  he  is  able  at  any  time  to  reread,  reconsider,  verify, 
refresh  his  memory  —  if  his  attention  wanders  no  great  harm 
is  done;  but  in  the  classroom  all  this  is  changed.  He  must  get 
what  is  said,  and  get  it  accurately,  as  it  is  spoken;  he  must  make 
his  discriminations  quickly,  without  leisurely  reflection;  going 
back  over  the  ground  covered  is  out  of  the  question.  The  effort 
of  attention  required  is  therefore  much  greater,  and  success  cor- 
respondingly harder  to  achieve. 

On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  taking  notes  in  the  class- 
room is  usually  harder  than  taking  notes  on  reading,  and  also 
that  no  better  preparation  for  doing  the  former  could  be  im- 
agined than  painstaking  self-discipline  in  the  latter.  While  taking 
notes  on  reading  the  student  works  under  little  or  no  strain,  and 
thus  under  ideal  conditions  can  gradually  acquire  the  knack  of 
discerning  the  plan  of  a  composition  and  the  skill  to  separate 
out  what  is  of  paramount  importance.  He  may  be  sure  that 
whatever  progress  he  makes  in  these  directions  will  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  him,  not  only  as  a  student  in  college  but  as  an 
intellectual  worker  throughout  his  life. 

Doubtless  his  best  method  of  taking  class  notes  is  to  make  only 
brief  jottings  auring  the  lecture,  and  then  shortly  afterward, 
say  within  half  a  day,  to  "write  up"  these  jottings  at  his  ease. 
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While  the  lecture  is  going  on  he  can  then  give  virtually  his  entire 
attention  to  the  comprehension  of  what  is  said,  to  grasping  it  as 
a  whole,  to  realizing  it  intimately,  and  then  afterward,  assisted 
by  his  brief  notes  of  headings,  ideas,  names,  dates,  he  can  recon- 
struct its  essential  features  in  his  mind  and  record  them  in  some 
orderly  way.  This  is  doubtless  the  ideal  method  for  all  lectures 
except  those  consisting  largely  of  technical  details  which  must 
be  set  down  in  full  at  the  moment  they  are  given  if  they  are  to 
be  got  at  all  —  in  other  words,  for  all  lectures  where  the  em- 
phasis is  primarily  on  ideas  and  points  of  view.  It  has  two  ad- 
vantages even  beyond  the  superior  excellence  and  usefulness  of 
the  notes  themselves.  First,  it  is  almost  certain  to  ensure  a  better 
understanding  of  the  lecture  than  is  possible  while  one  is  en- 
deavoring to  take  ample  notes:  how  many,  many  students  have 
taken  full  notes  of  lectures  (or  what  they  believe  to  be  full  notes) 
while  their  minds  were  intent  only  on  the  process  of  getting  things 
down,  or  perhaps  were  wandering  far  away  as  their  pens  worked 
furiously  in  response  to  the  instructor's  voice.  Probably  many 
teachers  begrudge  the  drain  on  the  student's  attention  which 
note-taking  necessitates;  some  even,  we  have  heard,  doubtless 
on  this  account,  refuse  to  allow  students  to  take  notes  at  all. 
After  all,  the  thing  of  first  importance  is  that  the  student  shall 
understand  fully  what  is  said,  when  it  is  being  said;  failure  in  this 
regard  is  not  likely  to  be  made  up  for  later  by  the  perusal  of 
notes  mechanically  taken.  A  second  advantage  of  this  more 
strenuous  system  is  the  superior  discipline  which  it  gives  the 
student  through  the  greater  responsibility  which  it  places  on  his 
powers  of  memory. 

Material  Equipment 

The  question  of  what  material  equipment  is  best  for  taking 
notes  is  certainly  of  minor  importance,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
negligible.  Looseleaf  notebooks  are  preferable  to  bound  ones  for 
reasons  sufficiently  obvious.  A  large-sized  sheet  is  generally 
preferable  to  a  small-sized  sheet,  because  it  makes  easy  an  outline 
arrangement  of  material,  when  that  is  desired,  and  a  t  all  times 
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encourages  clear,  legible  handwriting.  A  crowded  page,  with 
a  small,  cramped  hand,  is  disagreeable  when  not  impossible  to 
read  —  yet  who  has  not  seen  such  in  diminutive  pocket  note- 
books whose  only  virtue  is  their  convenient  size !  Ink  of  course  is 
preferable  to  pencil  because  it  remains  for  a  long  time  as  distinct 
as  when  originally  used.  A  little  thought  given  to  the  material 
side  of  note-taking  may  well  mean  the  difference  between  notes 
useful  at  best  for  the  time  being  and  not  very  good  even  for  that, 
and  notes  that  one  may  care  to  keep  for  a  lifetime  as  a  valuable 
part  of  one's  intellectual  baggage. 

B.    SUMMARY    NOTES    ON    NONEXPOSITORY    MATTER 

Readings  in  history  and  biography  are  likely  to  combine  ideas 
with  narrative  and  so  in  part  do  not  differ  from  the  material  we 
have  already  considered.  The  new  material  which  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  discuss  consists  of  the  purely  narrative  side  of  historical 
and  biographical  writing,  fiction,  and  drama.  What  is  there  new 
to  be  said  regarding  it? 

Nothing,  so  far  as  basic  principles  go.  There  is  always,  what- 
ever the  material,  the  necessity  of  using  one's  head,  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  general  and  the  particular,  the  impor- 
tant and  the  unimportant.  In  taking  notes  on  historical  or 
biographical  narrative,  one  reproduces  main  outlines,  together 
with  outstanding  incidents,  being  careful  to  record  the  most 
important  dates.  Here  the  chief  headings,  which  will  normally 
be  supplied  or  suggested  by  the  author,  may  indicate  in  a  sum- 
mary way  significant  stages  in  the  unfolding  of  the  narrative; 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  biography:  early  years;  education;  beginnings 
of  professional  life;  diplomatic  mission  to  Europe;  etc.  Under- 
neath such  headings  will  appear  the  more  memorable  details 
thereto  pertaining,  respectively.  Notes  on  fiction,  unless  taken 
with  some  special  object  in  view,  need  not  be  detailed.  A  short 
summary  of  the  action,  including  brief  indication  of  the  more 
striking  scenes,  is  all  that  one  could  ordinarily  wish  to  record. 
Notes  on  drama  naturally  take  the  form  of  a  synopsis  by  acts  or 
scenes.  One  places  "Act  I"  in  the  left  margin  or  at  the  center 
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of  his  sheet  of  paper,  and  underneath  the  heading  writes  a  brief 
summary  of  the  action  in  that  part  of  the  play.  If  he  wishes  the 
synopsis  to  go  by  scenes,  he  will  subdivide  the  act  into  its  scenes 
and  summarize  each  separately.  Sometimes  it  may  prove  con- 
venient to  place  at  the  head  of  the  synopsis  a  list  of  the  charac- 
ters, with  a  word  of  identification  appended  to  their  names  — 
what  used  to  be  called  more  often  than  now  a  dramatis  personae. 

C.    NOTES    FOR    SPECIAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

And  now  concerning  notes  taken  with  reference  to  some  special 
investigation  one  has  in  hand,  some  study,  it  may  be,  in  history, 
sociology,  science,  or  literature.  In  this  connection  we  shall  use 
the  word  notes  to  include  records  of  bibliographical  data,  first  of 
all,  and,  after  that,  records  of  such  parts  of  the  materials  one 
reads  as  appear  to  have  importance  for  the  study  he  is  engaged  in. 
In  taking  notes  for  special  investigations,  one  is  not  usually 
interested  in  summarizing  as  a  whole  the  books  or  articles 
read. 

To  the  student  undertaking  research  in  the  library,  the  follow- 
ing general  rules  may  be  recommended: 

1 .  Take  all  notes  on  small  uniform  cards  instead  of  in  note- 
books. The  use  of  cards  has  one  great  and  peculiar  advantage: 
it  enables  one  to  classify  and  arrange  and  ponder  one's  data  with 
a  minimum  of  trouble. 

2.  Record  on  a  separate  card  each  source  that  you  find.  The 
card  thus  inscribed  —  the  bibliography  card  —  you  will  use  later 
in  looking  up  the  sources  one  at  a  time  (if  you  have  not  already 
examined  each  source  as  it  was  discovered)  and  in  preparing  the 
bibliography  to  be  appended  to  your  study.  Sample  biblio- 
graphical entries  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  will  indicate  the 
details  to  be  included.  Be  sure  to  set  down  all  the  details  indicated, 
since  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  one's  hands  a  second  time  on 
the  books  and  periodicals  used. 

3.  In  noting  down  facts  or  ideas,  confine  each  card  to  one 
detail  or  topic.  The  matter  thus  recorded  may  be  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  taken,  in  which  case  it 
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should  be  enclosed  in  quotation  marks;  or  it  may  be  a  summary 
in  your  own  words  of  what  you  find  in  your  source.  If  you  sum- 
marize, be  careful  not  to  distort  in  any  way  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  At  the  top  of  each  card,  place  a  heading  clearly  identi- 
fying the  material  that  it  contains.  This  heading  will  be  helpful 
later  in  the  classification  of  your  notes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card, 
indicate  the  source.  Only  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  page 
or  pages  referred  to  are  necessary  here,  since  all  bibliographical 
data  have  been  already  recorded.  If  you  are  dealing  with  several 
books  or  articles  by  the  same  author,  use  some  abbreviation  to 
identify  each  on  the  note  cards. 

III.  On  Writing  a  Research  Paper 

At  bottom,  of  course,  the  special  investigation,  or  research 
paper,  does  not  differ  from  any  other  expository  composition. 
In  the  development  of  its  subject  matter,  it  follows  the  general 
rules  of  structure  that  have  been  set  forth  in  Chapter  II.  It  is 
given  particular  attention  here  merely  because,  more  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case  with  other  expositions,  it  involves  the  direct 
use  of  source  materials  and  so  especially  presents  certain  technical 
problems.  When  and  how  shall  a  writer  indicate  his  indebtedness 
to  his  sources?  What  are  the  conventions  regarding  footnotes? 
How  does  one  make  a  bibliography?  In  the  following  pages  will 
be  found  an  answer  to  these  closely  related  questions. 

Use  of  Source  Material 

The  use  of  matter  drawn  from  the  works  of  others,  unless  it 
is  common  property,  the  writer  is  under  the  strongest  obligation 
to  acknowledge.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  commit  plagiarism,  and 
plagiarism  is  as  dishonest  as  any  other  form  of  theft.  The  world 
recognizes  it  as  such,  and  passes  severe  judgment  on  the  plagiarist 
—  the  man  who  steals  and  presents  as  his  own  the  facts,  ideas, 
words,  or  writings  of  another. 

Some  facts  and  some  ideas  are  common  property.  That  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  on  July  4,  1776,  is  such  a 
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fact;  that  the  American  people  delight  in  speed  and  size  is  such 
an  idea.  In  general,  the  use  of  such  facts  or  ideas,  provided  they 
are  given  fresh  expression,  demands  no  acknowledgment.  If,  how- 
ever, the  writer  is  making  use  of  learned  details  about  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration,  or  of  social  or  economic  data  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  American  mania  for  speed,  he  must  now  acknowl- 
edge the  source  of  his  information.  Whenever  he  has  made  a  card- 
note  of  some  fact,  idea,  or  statement,  he  may  consider  it  probable  that 
acknowledgment  is  required.  This  acknowledgment  is  usually  made 
in  a  footnote,  directions  for  which  are  given  below. 

The  facts  or  ideas  derived  from  library  sources  may  be  handled 
in  two  ways:  by  citation,  as  the  term  will  be  here  defined,  and 
by  quotation. 

In  citation  the  writer  borrowing  a  fact  or  idea  expresses  it 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in  his  own  words;  if  at  any  point  he 
takes  pains  to  follow  the  exact  language  of  the  original  author, 
he  then  adopts  a  quite  different  method,  the  method  of  quota- 
tion. In  citation  a  writer's  object  is  merely  to  convey  accurately, 
and  as  a  rule  in  condensed  form,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
original  passage.  It  should  be  the  prevailing  form  for  the  pres- 
entation of  borrowed  ideas,  the  quotation  being  used  infre- 
quently, and  only  with  sufficient  reason. 

Sufficient  reason  for  the  presentation  of  an  author's  own  words 
instead  of  a  paraphrase  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  statistical 
material,  of  statements  that  might  be  interpreted  in  different 
ways,  and  of  passages  in  which  the  author's  phrasing  shows  great 
beauty  or  significance. 

In  quotation  the  fact  or  idea  is  given  exactly  as  the  author  gave 
it,  no  variation  being  permitted  in  wording,  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, or  punctuation.  Irrelevant  portions  of  a  quoted  passage 
may  be  omitted  if  the  conventional  mark  to  indicate  this  omission 
or  ellipsis  is  used.  This  mark  consists  of  three  spaced  dots  (.  .  .). 
A  period,  a  comma,  or  a  semicolon  often  precedes  the  mark  of 
ellipsis. 

Foreign  matter  introduced  into  a  quotation  must  be  placed  in 
brackets:  [  ]  —  which  are  inserted  in  ink  in  typewritten  copy 
when  the  symbol  is  not  on  the  typewriter.  Parentheses  are  never 
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used  for  this  purpose,  since  they  would  readily  be  confused  with 
the  original  author's  possible  use  of  the  same  marks.  Foreign 
matter  includes  necessary  information,  as  — 

"The  whole  organization  of  country  life  [in  England]  was,  as  we  have 
said,  different  from  anything  familiar  to  us  in  America" 

and  the  indication  or  correction  of  an  error.  An  error  may  be 
called  to  the  attention  in  various  ways  —  for  example: 

"When  she  wrote  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Jane  Austen  was  living  at 
Chawton,  a  little  village  in  Kent  [sic]" 

".  .  .at  Chawton,  a  little  village  in  Kent  [in  Hampshire]." 

Sic  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  "thus." 

Ordinarily,  in  using  quotations,  the  student  must  not  allow 
the  transition  from  his  own  words  to  those  of  his  author  to  be 
indicated  only  by  quotation  marks,  but  must  supply  an  appro- 
priate introduction.  Sometimes  a  general  reference  is  made  in 
the  text,  such  as  "An  excellent  nineteenth-century  critic  once 
said,"  or  "History  has  rendered  its  verdict  in  these  words,"  and 
the  name  of  the  author  quoted  is  given  only  in  the  footnote. 

Certain  conventions  exist  for  the  handling  of  quotations  in 
manuscript.  In  the  typewritten  paper  (the  usual  form  for  the 
research  paper),  a  quotation  more  than  two  or  three  lines  in 
length  is  generally  placed  in  a  single-spaced  paragraph  set  off 
by  the  usual  double-spacing  from  preceding  and  following 
matter.  This  paragraph  is  indented  several  spaces,  not  so  much, 
however,  as  the  paragraph  indention  throughout  the  paper, 
which  is  usually  more  than  the  five  spaces  sufficient  in  ordinary 
typing.  When  quotations  are  handled  in  the  manner  described, 
quotation  marks  are  omitted,  since  the  conventional  alteration 
in  typing  indicates  matter  not  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  In 
the  hand-written  paper,  which  is  sometimes  accepted,  indention 
may  be  similar  to  that  in  the  typed  paper,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
to  imitate  the  change  of  spacing  between  lines.  Quotation  marks 
are  used  around  the  quoted  matter,  and  any  double  quotes 
within  the  passage  must  be  changed  to  single  quotes. 
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Footnotes 

Footnotes  are  of  two  kinds:  the  reference  footnote,  which 
records  the  source  of  material  not  the  author's  own,  and  the 
explanatory  or  supplementary  footnote.  The  second  kind  is  used 
in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  explains  a  foreign  word  or  phrase. 
Sometimes  it  presents  a  view  opposed  to  that  presented  in  the 
text.  Sometimes  it  elaborates  a  point  relating  to  the  main  argu- 
ment but  not  important  enough  for  inclusion  in  the  composition 
proper.  The  legitimate  uses  of  this  type  of  footnote  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  student's  mind  as  he  prepares  his  paper. 

It  is  the  reference  footnote,  however,  that  ordinarily  forms 
the  greater  number  of  footnote  entries  in  the  research  paper.  As- 
indicated  earlier,  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  every  fact, 
statement,  or  idea  that  the  student  has  received  from  some 
definite  source.  The  footnote  gives  exact  information  as  to  the 
source  of  the  citation  or  quotation  and  in  so  doing  enables  the 
reader  to  verify  it,  or,  if  he  should  care  to  do  so,  to  examine  into 
its  context. 

A  footnote  is  ordinarily  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  upon 
which  reference  to  it  occurs,  the  typed  text  being  shortened  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  the  necessary  footnote  or  footnotes.  A 
very  long  note,  if  it  is  the  final  reference  for  a  page,  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  following  page,  no  reference  number  being  used  for 
this  continuation.  In  typing,  a  line  fourteen  or  fifteen  spaces  in 
length  extending  in  from  the  left  margin  usually  separates  the 
text  from  the  notes.  Footnotes  have  the  same  paragraph  inden- 
tion as  the  rest  of  the  paper  and  are  single-spaced,  but  are  double- 
spaced  from  other  footnotes.  A  common  practice  numbers  foot- 
notes continuously  throughout  the  whole  paper  or  throughout  a 
chapter  in  a  longer  work.  The  reference  number  accompanying 
the  footnote  precedes  it  and  is  placed  as  a  superscript,  slightly 
above  the  type  line  but  never  on  the  line  above;  no  punctuation 
follows  it.  The  corresponding  number  in  the  text  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  quoted  or  cited  matter. 

When  there  is  no  bibliography  (as  is  usual  when  a  research 
paper  appears  in  a  periodical),  the  first  footnote  referring  to 
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any  book  must  contain  full  information  regarding  its  publication. 
Such  information  is  frequently  advisable  even  when  there  is  a 
bibliography,  for  the  facts  of  publication  sometimes  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  value  of  a  book  and  the  weight  of  its  authority  which 
is  of  immediate  interest  to  the  reader. 

A  number  of  special  devices  are  in  common  use  for  footnote 
references.  Among  these  are  the  following  abbreviations:  — 

Ibid.  Repetition  in  successive  footnotes  is  avoided  by  the  use 
of  ibid,  (abbreviation  for  the  Latin  ibidem,  "in  the  same  place"), 
which  is  used,  much  as  one  uses  ditto  marks,  to  indicate  that 
one  is  repeating  information  given  immediately  above.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
is  followed  by  page  number  or  volume  and  page.  Ibid,  cannot  be 
used  when  reference  to  another  book  or  article  intervenes.  It 
need  not,  however,  be  on  the  same  page  as  the  preceding  foot- 
note to  which  it  refers. 

Op.  cit.  When  reference  has  been  made  to  a  particular  book, 
a  later  reference  may  be  indicated  by  op.  cit.  (abbreviation  for 
the  Latin  opere  citato,  "in  the  work  cited").  The  abbreviation  is 
followed  by  page  reference,  and,  unless  the  author  has  been 
named  at  the  relevant  point  in  the  text,  is  preceded  by  the 
author's  name.  It  cannot  be  used  when  reference  has  been  made 
to  more  than  one  book  by  the  same  author. 

hoc.  cit.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  same  page  that  has 
been  referred  to  before,  loc.  cit.  (abbreviation  for  the  Latin  loco 
citato,  "in  the  place  cited")  may  be  used.  It  is  used  in  place  of 
ibid,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  preceding  reference  and  to  the 
same  page.  It  is  used,  preceded  by  the  author's  name,  in  place 
of  op.  cit.,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  same  page  but  other  foot- 
notes stand  between  it  and  the  earlier  reference. 

As  an  abbreviation  each  of  the  three  expressions  just  men- 
tioned requires  one  or  more  periods;  as  a  foreign  word  or  phrase 
it  is  underlined,  when  hand- written  or  typewritten,  to  indicate 
italics. 

There  is  no  one  precise  form  which  footnotes  must  follow  (and 
the  same  is  true  of  items  in  a  bibliography) ;  what  is  important  is, 
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first,  that  the  form  adopted  be  an  acceptable  one,  and,  second, 
that  it  be  faithfully  adhered  to  throughout  a  given  paper  or  book. 
The  following  footnotes  illustrate  acceptable  forms.  Each  con- 
tains full  bibliographical  data  —  though,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  footnotes  do  not  always  include  this  information.  Note 
that  the  place  of  publication  of  a  book,  if  several  offices  are  listed 
on  its  title  page,  is  usually  the  first  city  named.  The  date  of 
publication  is  the  last  copyright  date  on  the  reverse  of  the  title 
page.  If  place  or  date  is  not  given,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the 
insertion  [n.  p.]  ("no  place")  or  [n.  d.]  ("no  date").  If  such 
information  can  be  supplied  from  other  sources,  it  is  enclosed  in 
square  brackets,  as  [London]  or  [1886].  In  the  footnote  (but  not 
in  the  bibliography)  the  publisher's  name  may  appear  in  short- 
ened form. 

a.  A  single  book  by  one  author: 

1  Osbert  Burdett,  The  Two  Carlyles  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1931),  p.  49. 

2  Emile  Legouis,  The  Early  Life  of  William  Wordsworth,  1770-1798: 
A  Study  of  "The  Prelude"  (tr.  by  J.  W.  Matthews;  2nd  edition;  London: 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1921),  pp.  21-24.  [Note  subtitle,  translator, 
and  edition.] 

b.  A  single  book  by  two  or  more  authors: 

3  William  Vaughn  Moody  and  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A  History  of 
English  Literature  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1930),  p.  12. 

4  Harley  Granville-Barker  and  G.  B.  Harrison,  editors,  A  Companion 
to  Shakespeare  Studies  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1934), 
pp.  176-77.  [Note  "editors."] 

5  Joseph  M.  Thomas,  Frederick  A.  Manchester,  and  Franklin  W, 
Scott,  Composition  for  College  Students  (5th  edition;  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1948),  pp.  52-54. 

c.  More  than  one  volume;  one  author: 

6  Vernon  Louis  Parrington,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1927-1930),  III,  244-52.  [Note 
dates  where  all  volumes  have  not  been  published  in  same  year  and 
omission  of  "pp."  for  "pages"  following  volume  number.] 
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d.  Volume  in  series;  different  authors: 

7  John  Esten  Cooke,  Virginia:  A  History  of  the  People  (in  American  Com- 
monwealths, series  edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder;  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company,  1883),  p.  282. 

e.  Article  in  periodical: 

8  Maynard  Owen  Williams,  "Paris  in  Spring."  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  LXX  (October,  1936),  529.  [An  alternative  form 
much  used  by  scientific  journals  gives  the  volume  in  Arabic  numerals 
followed  by  a  colon  and  page  number:  .  .  .  Magazine,  70:529,  October, 
1936.] 

f.  Article  in  collection: 

9  John  Galsworthy,  "Reminiscences  of  Conrad,"  Traveller's  Library 
(W.  Somerset  Maugham,  editor;  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1933),  pp.  501-502.  [Note  name  of  state  when 
place  is  small.] 

g.  Encyclopedia  article: 

10 James  Thompson  Shotwell,  "History."  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
11th  edition,  XIII,  529. 

h.  Use  of  special  devices  (note  the  order  of  references) : 

11  Hamlin  Garland,  Companions  on  the  Trail:  A  Literary  Chronicle 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1931),  pp.  27-28. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  412. 

13  Loc.  cit.  [Reference  to  p.  412.] 

14  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  The  Hills  of  Hingham  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1916),  pp.  5-6. 

15  Garland,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

16  Sharp,  loc.  cit.  [Reference  to  pp.  5-6.] 

Bibliography 

The  research  paper  as  presented  for  a  college  exercise  almost 
invariably  includes  a  list  of  the  books  and  articles  or  other  works 
of  reference  consulted  in  its  preparation.  This  list,  or  bibliog- 
raphy, is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  and  is  begun  on  a  new 
sheet.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  according  to  the  surname 
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of  the  author.  An  unsigned  article  is  listed  in  the  alphabetical 
place  of  the  first  important  word  (a  and  the  are  ignored)  of  the 
tide.  Book  and  periodical  references  are  listed  together,  unless 
the  bibliography  is  very  long  and  subdivision  seems  desirable. 

Single  spacing  of  the  single  entry  with  double  spacing  from 
other  entries  follows  directions  for  the  footnote.  Differences 
from  the  footnote  in  indention  and  punctuation  are  shown  in 
the  following  illustrative  forms,  which  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
the  corresponding  footnotes  (see  above)  rather  than  alpha- 
betically. In  the  bibliography,  courtesy  demands  that  the  name 
of  the  author  and  the  name  of  the  publisher  should  be  given 
exactly  as  they  appear  on  the  title  page. 

a.  A  single  book  by  one  author: 

Burdett,  Osbert,  The  Two  Carlyles.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

1931.  309  pp.  [The  total  number  of  pages  in  the  book  is  given.] 
Legouis,  Emile,    The  Early  Life  of  William    Wordsworth,    7770-1798:  A 

Study  of  "The  Prelude."  Tr.   by  J.   W.   Matthews.   2nd  edition; 

London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1921.  480  pp.  [Note  subtitle, 

translator,  and  edition.] 

b.  A  single  book  by  two  or  more  authors: 

Moody,  William  Vaughn,  and  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A  History  of 
English  Literature.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1930. 
580  pp.  [Note  that  name  of  only  the  first  author  needs  to  be  in- 
verted.] 

Granville-Barker,  Harley,  and  G.  B.  Harrison,  editors,  A  Companion  to 
Shakespeare  Studies.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1934. 
408  pp.  [Note  "editors."] 

Thomas,  Joseph  M.,  Frederick  A.  Manchester,  and  Franklin  W.  Scott, 
Composition  for  College  Students.  4th  edition;  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1937.  760  pp.  [When  there  are  more  than  three 
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others."] 
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Parrington,  Vernon  Louis,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought.  3  vols. 
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g.  Encyclopedia  article: 

Shotwell,  James  Thompson,  "History."  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th 
edition,  XIII,  527-33. 

This  presentation  of  the  research  paper  is  necessarily  limited 
to  general  practices.  Information  regarding  footnote  and  bibli- 
ography entries  for  special  types  of  source  material  may  be  found 
in  more  detailed  studies  of  research  technique.1 

Sample  Research  Paper 

Following  is  a  sample  research  paper,  written  by  a  student  in 
first-semester  Freshman  English,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  treat  a  somewhat  technical  topic  in  a  popular  manner. 

FALCONRY  —  PAST  AND   PRESENT 

Picture,  if  you  will,  a  clear  early  morning  of  mid-autumn  in  the 
year  1558,  the  year  Elizabeth  stepped  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
fix  your  eyes  on  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  at  this  mo- 

1  On  research  writing,  see  Almack,  John  Conrad,  Research  and  Thesis  Writing  .  .  .  ; 
Campbell,  William  Giles,  A  Form  Book  for  Thesis  Writing;  Hinkle,  George  and 
Francis  R.  Johnson,  Form  for  the  Term  or  Research  Paper;  Hockett,  Homer  Carey, 
Introduction  to  Research  in  American  History;  Hubbell,  George  Shelton,  Writing  Docu- 
mented Papers. 
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merit  leaving  a  Northumbrian  castle  on  horseback.  Notice  with  what 
gaiety  they  make  their  way  toward  the  open  glades  and  spacious 
meadows  of  the  manor,  all  of  which  are  populated  with  a  multiplicity 
of  birds,  including,  among  many  other  species,  ducks,  herons,  cranes, 
and  rooks.  The  company,  seen  in  the  bright  morning  sun,  is  a  pageant 
of  color.  Color,  of  many  brilliant  hues,  radiates  from  their  costumes, 
especially  from  those  of  the  men;  and  even  the  thoroughbred  mares, 
sorrel,  bay,  chestnut,  and  white,  arrayed  as  they  are  in  harnesses 
adorned  with  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  contribute  to  the 
gorgeous  effect.  But  all  this  splendor  will  less  hold  your  attention,  after 
a  moment,  than  certain  strange  and  apparently  inexplicable  details. 

For  instance,  some  men  on  foot,  obviously  servants,  carry  wooden 
frames  completely  surrounding  their  bodies  and  suspended  by  leather 
straps  from  their  shoulders.  On  each  of  these  frames  a  number  of 
medium  to  large-sized  hawks  are  tethered  at  regular  intervals,  while 
others  rest  lightly  on  the  gauntleted  left  hands  of  the  lords  and  ladies. 
The  heads  of  these  birds  are  enclosed  in  masks  of  leather,  decorated 
with  much  finery  and  studded  with  jewels  and  dyed  plumes;  while 
around  their  legs  are  leather  straps  inlaid  with  pieces  of  silver. 

What  a  curious  group  of  people,  you  reflect,  who  travel  about  with 
hawks  perched  on  their  fists,  and  who  go  to  no  end  of  trouble  to  dress 
them  in  lavish  array ! 

The  behavior  may  be  strange,  but  behind  it  is  the  same  spirit  that 
is  prevalent  today  in  men  of  the  out-of-doors  —  in  all  men  who  love 
the  feel  of  a  gun  in  their  hands,  the  smell  of  powder  freshly  exploded, 
the  esculent  aroma  of  game  simmering  on  an  open  campfire.  For  you 
have  been  observing  a  medieval  hunting  party  in  all  its  pomp.  Its 
members  are  pursuing  their  most  cherished  outdoor  pastime  —  fal- 
conry. They  hunt  birds,  but  not  with  shotguns  and  rifles;  instead  they 
use  other  birds  —  birds  of  prey,  falcons  or  hawks.  The  swift  flight  of 
these  living  arrows  is  beautiful  to  behold,  and  though  they  bring  less 
game  to  the  hunter  than  does  the  shotgun  or  rifle,  they  give  him  a 
superior  satisfaction.  For  they  excite  within  him  a  greater  feeling  of 
personal  accomplishment. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  luxurious  hunters.  By  this  time  they 
have  taken  up  a  station  in  a  favored  locality  where  it  is  expected  that  a 
flock  of  herons  will  soon  appear,  winging  their  way  to  morning  feeding 
grounds  at  some  near-by  lake  or  pond.  The  overlord  rides  apart  from 
the  main  group  a  little  distance,  looking  to  the  sky  for  a  sight  of  the 
quarry  as  he  goes,  for  he  is  to  open  the  day's  activities.  He  has  taken 
from  his  servant  a  bird  of  the  species  known  as  the  gerfalcon,  a  large 
white  bird  of  the  Arctic  north  9nd  the  largest  of  extant  falcons.  Pres- 
ently one  of  the  group  points  east  to  the  horizon,  and  there,  flying  high 
in  a  single  line,  is  a  group  of  herons  approaching  the  field.  The  falconer 
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tenses  and  waits.  The  flock  is  down  wind.  That  is  good,  for  the  falcon 
will  be  able  to  rise  quickly,  against  the  current.  Since  she  is  an  old  bird, 
a  good  hunter  with  long  experience,  her  master  can  trust  her  for  a  long 
flight;  so  when  the  herons  are  yet  a  half-mile  distant,  he  slips  the  hood 
from  her  head  and  releases  her  into  the  wind.  She  is  away  at  once, 
using  every  current  to  carry  her  upward  into  the  clouds.  The  herons, 
almost  immediately  aware  of  her  approach,  continue  on  their  course, 
but  at  the  same  time  climb  higher.  The  chase  resolves  itself  into  a 
contest  in  achieving  altitude.  The  competitors  are  about  evenly 
matched:  the  falcon,  whose  long,  pointed  wings,  short  tail,  and  compact 
body  enable  it  to  fly  at  great  speed,  but  which  rises  in  open,  wide 
spirals,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other  the  herons,  whose  massive 
wing  expanse  and  proportionately  light  body  enable  them  to  "ring 
up"  slowly  but  in  small,  tight  spirals.  The  falcon  knows  her  business, 
however.  Conditions  are  favorable  to  her,  and  she  rises  to  a  height  ct 
several  hundred  feet  above  one  of  the  herons  —  reaching  in  so  doing 
what  is  called  her  "pitch."  Here  she  circles  a  few  times  more  to  feel  the 
wind  and  check  the  course  of  her  prey,  which  is  by  this  time  greatly 
fatigued;  and  now  the  group  on  the  field  give  a  shout  of  triumph,  for 
they  are  confident  of  a  kill,  and  wait  only  for  the  final  dive  or  "stoop." 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  it  comes !  The  falcon  flips  over  on  her  back,  wings 
folded  to  her  sides,  and  plunges  through  the  air,  while  the  spectators 
far  below  are  held  in  speechless  admiration  by  her  exuberant  energy 
and  beauty.  After  a  thousand-foot  stoop  at  a  speed  of  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  she  strikes  her  taloned  heel  into  the  back  of  her  quarry  —  a 
deathblow  dealt  quickly  and  doubtless  hardly  felt. 

Such  a  performance  as  that  just  described  is  not  made  possible  in  a 
<lay;  indeed,  it  takes  many  days  and  many  weeks  to  fit  a  falcon  for  use 
in  the  field,  for  this  process  of  education,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  old 
days,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  ever  successfully  engaged  in  with 
wild  animals.  It  takes  place  in  two  main  stages,  taming  and  training. 

The  taming  is  by  far  the  more  arduous  and  delicate  of  the  two 
stages.  Great  patience  and  dexterity  are  required  on  the  part  of  the 
falconer  to  prevent  ruining  his  bird  by  causing  chronic  fright  or  nervous- 
ness, since  all  hawks  are  naturally  high-strung  and  sensitive,  especially 
in  captivity.  When  in  the  presence  of  his  bird,  the  falconer  must  move 
slowly  and  deliberately,  speaking  to  her  all  the  while  in  a  low,  monoto- 
nous voice,  for  abrupt  movements  and  loud  tones  will  frighten  her. 
When  the  feathers  of  her  breast  and  nape  are  ruffled,  he  must  gently 
stroke  them,  for  the  ruffling  is  a  sign  that  she  is  agitated  and  uneasy, 
and  the  touch  of  his  hand  tends  to  soothe  her  aquiline  temper. 

Patience  and  kindness  play  important  parts  in  taming  the  wild 
falcon,  but  the  two  most  essential  aids  are  controlled  diet  and  darkness. 
The  falcon  must  come  to  associate  man  with  food  and  realize  her 
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dependence  on  him  for  it.  Her  appetite  must  be  kept  keen  at  all  times, 
especially  when  she  is  flying  free;  but  she  is  never  starved,  despite  the 
contrary  belief  of  many,  for  such  treatment  would  produce  a  weakened 
condition,  and  it  is  always  the  falconer's  desire  to  have  his  bird  in  the 
best  possible  physical  state  in  order  that  she  may  have  the  endurance 
necessary  for  a  good  flight.  Darkness  is  used  to  advantage  not  only 
during  the  taming  but  all  during  the  falcon's  later  career  as  a  trained 
hunter.  To  secure  it,  a  device,  already  noticed  above  and  known  as  the 
hood,  is  used,  a  leather  headpiece  that  so  fits  the  bird  as  to  shut  out  all 
light,  but  allows  free  breathing  and  free  movement  of  the  mouth  parts, 
so  that  she  may  be  fed  while  hooded.  Before  the  hood  came  into  use, 
the  falcon's  eyes  were  sealed  with  a  needle  and  thread,1  the  falconer 
passing  the  needle  through  the  outer  edge  of  the  eyelid,  which,  being 
composed  of  dead  tissue,  has  no  feeling,  and  then  tying  the  loose  ends 
of  the  thread  together  over  the  bird's  head.  The  effect  of  darkness  on 
the  bird  is  one  of  quietness  and  restfulness,  since  everything  that  might 
tend  to  frighten  her  —  people,  dogs,  and  horses  —  is  shut  from  view. 
Great  effort  is  required  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  the  hood  and  the 
correct  manner  of  placing  it.  The  device  remains  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  falcon's  gear  throughout  its  captivity,  for  although  she  may 
become  quite  domesticated,  even  to  the  point  of  showing  affection  for 
her  owner,  there  are  always  times  when  it  is  best,  by  its  use,  to  keep 
her  from  becoming  unduly  excited. 

As  soon  as  the  falcon  is  completely  relaxed  in  the  presence  of  man, 
no  longer  tries  to  escape  by  flying  off  the  fist  (bating),  and  eats  readily 
from  the  master's  hand,  she  can  be  considered  fully  tamed  and  ready 
for  the  second  and  final  stage  —  training.  In  this  stage,  while  held  all 
the  while  by  a  light  cord  line,  she  is  first  taught  to  fly  to  the  falconer's 
fist  for  the  bits  of  meat  with  which  he  rewards  her  each  time  she  comes 
to  him.  The  distance  of  her  flight  from  his  hand  is  increased  each  day 
until  it  reaches  five  hundred  yards  or  so,  after  which  time  she  is  allowed 
to  fly  free. 

Now  the  falcon  is  ready  for  her  final  polishing.  For  this  phase  of  the 
training,  another  device  known  as  the  "lure"  is  used.  This  is  a  dummy- 
bird  contraption  employed  to  call  the  falcon  down  from  the  air.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  dozen  or  so  dried  duck  wings  bunched  together  and 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  leather  strap  three  feet  in  length.  A  few 
chunks  of  fresh  meat  are  fastened  to  it  when  it  is  in  use.  However,  many 
other  objects  are  also  used  as  lures,  ranging  all  the  way  from  live  chick- 
ens to  padded  horseshoes.2  When  thrown  through  the  air,  horseshoes 

1  Wood,  Casey  A.  and  F.  Marjorie  Fyfe,  editors,  The  Art  of  Falconry,  Being  the 
De  Arte  Venandi  Cum  Avibus  of  Frederick  II  of  Hohenstaufen  (Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia: Stanford  University  Press,  1943),  p.  137. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  227. 
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produce  a  loud  humming  sound  that  greatly  attracts  the  falcon's 
attention. 

As  soon  as  the  falcon  is  acquainted  with  the  lure  and  recognizes  it 
as  a  source  of  food,  she  is  made  to  "wait  on"  —  that  is,  she  is  taught  to 
fly  in  wide  circles  high  above  the  falconer's  head,  follow  his  every  move, 
and  wait  for  game  to  be  flushed.  When  game  is  put  to  the  air,  she 
stoops  down  wind,  usually  striking  the  last  bird  to  leave  the  ground. 
This  style  of  hunting  is  known  as  "hawking  at  the  brook,"  l  as  it  is 
usually  employed  in  securing  waterfowl,  although  it  is  admirably 
suited  to  hunting  such  game  birds  as  quail,  grouse,  and  pheasant.  In 
hawking  at  the  brook,  the  falcon  often  flies  to  a  considerable  distance, 
but  if  the  trainer  sees  that  his  bird  is  flying  too  far  away,  he  need  only 
swing  the  lure  around  his  head  a  few  times.  The  falcon,  whose  sight  is 
so  keen  as  to  enable  her  to  see  a  mouse  in  the  grass  when  flying  hundreds 
of  feet  high,  will  quickly  resume  her  station  above  him,  because  she 
has  learned  to  associate  the  lure  with  food  and  hopes  that  he  will  throw 
it  out  to  her.  This  he  does  not  do,  however,  unless  he  is  ready  to  call  her 
down.  The  falconer  always  calls  his  bird  down  from  the  air  when  she 
has  missed  her  quarry  or  when  he  is  ready  to  end  the  day's  hunting. 
He  does  this  by  swinging  the  lure  around  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  out  to  his  bird,  for  if  she  has  her  back  to  him,  she  will  not  see 
the  lure,  but  hearing  his  voice  she  will  turn  to  look.  When  she  turns 
toward  him  in  the  air  and  recognizes  the  familiar  lure,  he  throws  it 
several  feet  from  him,  and  allows  it  to  bounce  vigorously  on  the  ground 
in  order  to  attract  her  attention  and  excite  further  her  desire  for  food. 
This  procedure  will  speedily  bring  her  to  rest  on  the  lure.  The  falconer 
may  then  walk  slowly  up  to  her  and  attach  a  leash  to  her  "jesses,"  short 
leather  straps  which  are  affixed  to  her  legs  and  which  remain  on  her  at 
all  times. 

Even  when  the  training  proper  is  finished,  the  falconer's  work  with 
his  bird  continues.  Hawks  are  delicate  creatures  in  spite  of  their  ag- 
gressiveness and  boldness,  and  must  be  treated  with  persistent  and 
precise  care  throughout  their  captivity.  They  must,  for  example,  be 
exercised  frequently  —  at  least  four  mornings  a  week;  they  must  be 
sheltered  from  adverse  weather,  at  the  same  time  being  allowed  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  necessary  for  health  in  an  inactive  state;  they 
must  be  bathed  frequently,  especially  in  hot  weather,  for  if  they  are 
not  bathed  they  tend  to  "rake  away"  —  that  is,  fly  off  in  search  of 
water  when  released  for  hunting.  Falcons  treated  in  this  careful  fashion 
will  survive  many  years  in  captivity.  They  reach  their  peak  of  condi- 

1  Wood,  Casey  A.  and  F.  Marjorie  Fyfe,  editors,  The  Art  of  Falconry,  Being  the 
De  Arte  Venandi  Cum  Avibus  of  Frederick  II  of  Hohenstaufen  (Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia: Stanford  University  Press,  1943),  pp.  363-414. 
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tion  between  their  fifth  and  seventh  years,  but  many  falconers  never 
keep  their  hawks  for  more  than  a  season. 

The  process  here  described  of  training  hawks  and  caring  for  them  is 
essentially  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  all  times  and  in  all  places.  There 
has  been  nowhere  much  variation  from  this  general  pattern. 

Just  when  and  where  the  practice  of  using  hawks  to  secure  game 
originated  is  not  clearly  known.  Falconry  is  believed  to  have  existed 
in  China  as  early  as  2500  B.C.,  probably  earlier,  and  in  India,  Japan, 
and  Persia  at  an  almost  equally  early  date.1  Crusaders  returning  from 
the  Near  East  brought  falcons  and  trainers  back  to  Europe  with  them, 
where  the  sport  quickly  became  the  most  popular  pastime  of  the 
nobility.2  All  lords  and  vassals  were  by  social  custom  bound  to  own 
falcons,  and  one's  rank  in  feudal  society  was  distinguished  by  the 
species  or  sex  of  falcon  that  he  carried  on  his  gauntlet.3  Thus  the  king 
carried  a  gerfalcon,  previously  described;  the  prince  tiercel  gentle  or 
male  peregrine,  the  duck  hawk  of  North  America,  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan and  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  hunting  falcons;  the  earl  a 
falcon  gentle  or  female  peregrine;  the  knight  a  scare,  a  large  pale- 
colored  desert  falcon  of  North  Africa,  almost  as  large  as  the  gerfalcon; 
the  page  a  hobby,  a  small  falcon  slightly  larger  than  My  Lady's  merlin, 
the  pigeon  hawk  of  our  continent,  so  named  because  it  resembles  the 
pigeon  in  size  and  manner  of  flight;  and  so  on  down  the  social  scale  to 
the  poor  man  who  owned  the  ignoble  goshawk,  most  efficient  pro- 
vider of  all.4 

Everyone  knows  something  of  falconry  as  a  sport  of  the  past;  probably 
comparatively  few  are  aware  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  prac- 
ticed today.  It  is  most  popular  in  Asia,  particularly  India  and  Mon- 
golia, and  in  North  Africa;  but  it  still  has  a  few  ardent  followers  in 
England,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  and  recently,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  it  has  made  some  progress  in  America. 

In  India,  as  always,  falconry  is  in  the  main  a  sport  of  princes, 
although  the  lower  classes  are  not  prohibited  from  training  falcons,  as 
they  often  were  in  Europe  in  bygone  times.  For  many  of  the  poor  in 
India,  the  goshawk,  a  large,  short- winged  bird  which  is  not  a  true 

1  Delme-Radcliffe,  Emilius  C,  "Falconry."  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  edition, 
IX,  44. 

2  In  England,  notably  during  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  III, 
and  Elizabeth,  laws  were  passed  concerning  the  sport  and  its  use,  heavy  fines  being 
placed  on  persons  killing  wild  falcons  or  tampering  with  trained  ones.  The  same 
was  true  of  other  European  countries.  Ibid. 

3  Great  stress  was  placed  on  the  sex  of  hawks,  the  female  being  the  more  desired 
as  she  is  one-third  larger  than  the  male;  and  in  strict  usage  the  term  "falcon"  applies 
only  to  the  female,  while  the  male  is  called  the  "tiercel." 

4  Fuertes,  Louis  Agassiz,  "Falconry,  the  Sport  of  Kings."  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  38:433,  December,  1920. 
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falcon,  is  the  only  means  by  which  meat  can  be  provided,  since  in  that 
country  few  own  firearms,  and  refrigeration  is  unknown.  The  perfection 
of  the  sport  in  India  must,  however,  be  left  to  the  princes  and  ma- 
harajas.  These  maintain  dozens  of  falconers,  who  train  birds  in  great 
numbers,  two  men  to  a  bird,  working  day  and  night  on  twelve-hour 
shifts,  so  that  the  bird  never  leaves  a  trainer's  hand  until  she  is  ready  to 
hunt  game.  In  the  fall  of  each  year  great  falconry  meets  are  held,  in 
which  several  princes  compete  and  hundreds  of  falcons  are  flown.1 
Woe  unto  any  quail  or  pheasant  that  takes  to  the  air  on  such  occasions; 
woe  even  to  the  bustard,  the  crane,  and  the  kite,  for  the  falcons  are 
waiting  on  above,  and  their  mighty  stoop  will  render  even  these  great 
birds  into  the  proud  falconer's  hand. 

The  sport  has  never  completely  disappeared  in  Europe.  In  England, 
where  it  was  once  most  popular,  a  few  family  lines  still  maintain  well- 
stocked  mews  with  the  best  falcons  available.  The  traditions  and  unique 
terminology  of  the  sport  are  still  in  vogue  in  these  old  families,  the 
members  of  which  transmit  the  art  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  both  Sir  Charles  Porter,  head  of  England's  Royal 
Air  Force,  and  Field  Marshal  Herman  Goering,  commander  of  the 
German  Luftwaffe,  were  ardent  falconers.2  But  this  will  not  greatly 
surprise  anyone  who  has  watched  a  falcon  in  action. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  decade  or  two  that  falconry  has  got  a  start 
in  America.  Previously  it  had  not  existed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  in  the  1930's,  owing  to  certain  stimuli,  principally  lectures  by  the 
British  traveler  Captain  C.  W.  R.  Knight,  an  ardent  falconer,  a  small 
impetus  in  the  direction  of  the  sport  was  developed,  until  at  the  time 
the  United  States  entered  the  Second  World  War  it  could  boast  some 
three  or  four  hundred  followers.  Interest  in  the  sport  was  increased  by 
the  formation  of  The  Falconers'  Association  of  North  America,3 
directed  by  Captain  Russell  L.  Meredith.  This  association  publishes  a 
periodical,  The  American  Falconer,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Stabler  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Captain  Meredith  and 
Dr.  Stabler  are  among  the  few  competent  authorities  on  falconry  in 
North  America.  For  the  most  part,  American  falconers  tend  to  be  much 
less  formal  than  others  in  their  practice  of  the  sport.  They  never  reach 
the  high  degree  of  perfection  in  training  their  birds  that  the  medievals 
achieved,  but  even  the  medievals  did  not  excel  them  in  enthusiasm  and 
zeal. 

1  Craighead,  John,  and  Frank  Craighead,  "Life  with  an  Indian  Prince."  The  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine,  81:250,  February,  1942. 

2  Mannix,  Daniel  P.,  "Death  on  Swift  Wings."  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  214:16, 
November  8,  1941. 

3  Teale,  Edwin  Way,  "Falcons,  Feathered  Hunters  for  Man."  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  139:74,  December,  1941. 
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During  the  recent  war,  falcons  played  a  part,  though  not  a  sig- 
nificant one,  as  both  enemy  and  ally.  In  England  many  wild  falcons 
along  the  coast  were  killed  because  they  caught  so  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment pigeons  flying  across  the  channel  to  and  from  the  continent. 
Moreover,  a  war-time  law  was  passed  making  it  illegal  to  own  trained 
falcons  in  England  without  special  permission  because  of  the  possibility 
that  enemy  agents  might  use  them  as  a  means  of  intercepting  homing 
pigeons.  In  the  United  States  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  the  Gov- 
ernment pigeon  training  and  breeding  center,  a  moderately  successful 
attempt  was  made  to  train  falcons  to  catch  enemy  pigeons  and  to 
distinguish  friendly  pigeons  from  the  enemy's.  It  was  also  rather 
ridiculously  attempted  to  teach  them  to  harass  parachutists  and  to 
make  suicide  dives  into  plane  propellers. 

Has  falconry  a  future?  Doubtless.  Of  course  it  can  never  again  enjoy 
the  popularity  once  lavished  on  it  by  a  devoted  society;  excessive 
civilization  resulting  in  a  world  cut  to  pieces  with  fences  and  pastures, 
buildings  and  cities,  along  with  the  fact  that  present-day  man  considers 
himself  an  animal  possessed  of  an  extremely  limited  existence  and  there- 
fore with  little  time  to  waste,  makes  this  impossible;  but  there  will 
always  be  a  few  ardent  devotees  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the 
world  who  will  not  let  the  sport  die.  It  has  too  great  a  heritage  to  perish. 
Perhaps,  considering  the  interest  it  excited  in  America  during  the  years 
before  the  recent  war,  one  may  hope  for  it  even  more  of  a  future  than 
these  words  suggest.  At  any  rate,  now  that  peace  is  again  with  us,  the 
atmosphere  is  once  more  favorable  to  its  development. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  the  sport  is  of  the  most  practical  kind. 
It  operates  distinctly  on  the  side  of  conservation  of  game.  Wild  fowl 
would  never  disappear  from  our  countryside  if  falconers  were  their  only 
hunters.  For  this  conservational  tendency  there  are  many  reasons 
inherent  in  the  sport  itself.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  definite  limit  to 
a  falcon's  strength.  She  will  rarely  take  to  the  air  for  game  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Second,  she  is  not,  as  a  rule,  more  than 
five  to  ten  per  cent  effective;  that  is  to  say,  she  makes  a  kill  only  once 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  stoops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gunman  is  able  to 
obtain  all  the  birds  he  wants  with  ease  and  with  no  great  skill.  Third,  she 
either  quickly  kills  or  cleanly  misses,  rarely  wounding  her  prey;  whereas 
guns  often  wound  without  killing,  with  the  result  that  many  birds  are 
left  to  die  of  lead  poisoning.  Fourth,  being  the  natural  predator  of  other 
birds,  the  falcon  does  not,  as  guns  do,  frighten  her  prey  away  from  the 
resorts  of  the  hunter.  And  finally,  the  falconer  is  of  necessity  something 
of  an  all-round  naturalist,  since  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
outdoor  world  in  order  to  give  his  bird  the  best  advantage  in  the  field, 
and  as  a  result  he  cannot  help  seeing  the  need  for  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween prey  and  predator  and  will  therefore  do  what  he  can  to  preserve  it. 
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But  it  is  not  only  the  nature  of  falconry  itself  that  necessarily  makes 
for  conservation;  it  is  also  the  nature  of  the  falconer.  For,  characteris- 
tically at  least,  he  is  far  less  a  hunter  than  he  is  an  artist.  Indeed,  he  is 
usually  satisfied  with  one  good  stoop,  even  if  the  falcon  misses  and  he  has 
no  trophy  to  take  home  with  him  as  evidence  of  his  skill.  When  all  is 
said,  it  is  the  love  of  beauty  that  inspires  him,  not  greed  for  game. 

Falconry  then  —  who  knows?  —  may  be  in  America  to  stay.  So,  on 
bright  mornings  during  the  migratory  seasons,  when  there  is  a  slight 
wind  stirring,  look  to  the  sky  where  the  ducks  and  geese  are  flying, 
and  perchance  you  will  see  another  bird  soaring  alone,  and  high  above 
them  all  —  a  falcon  in  all  her  splendor;  and  if  you  are  numbered 
among  the  privileged  of  this  world,  you  may  even  see  her  tumble  in 
her  death-dive,  uttering  as  she  goes  her  fierce  scream  of  delight  .  .  . 
but  not  delight  for  the  teal  lying  limp  in  her  blood-stained  talons. 

— -  By  Tom  Cade.  (Supervised  and  edited  by  the  author  of  the  present  chapter.) 
Used  by  special  arrangement  with  the  author. 
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IV.  On  Writing  Examinations 

Only  the  essay  type  of  examination  is  here  in  view  —  the  type 
in  which  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  a  series  of  continuous 
discourses.  Examinations  in  which  questions  are  to  be  answered 
by  yes  or  no,  or  by  check  marks,  or  by  other  summary  means, 
involve  no  composition  and  so  present  no  problems. 

Following  are  faults  commonly  found  in  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers. If  we  call  them,  not  faults,  but  "demons,"  we  shall  be 
doing  them  no  injustice.  They  are  five  in  number. 

The  Demon  of  Irrelevancy 

Surely  deserving  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  the  demon  of 
irrelevancy,  the  setting  down  of  matter  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.  Usually  no  doubt  the  fault  results  from 
failure  to  take  sharp  notice  of  what  is  asked.  Occasionally,  one 
suspects,  it  represents  a  conscious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  substitute  what  he  does  know  (has  happened  perhaps  to 
study  with  special  care)  for  what  he  does  not  know.  In  either  case 
the  effect  upon  the  alert  reader  is  unfortunate;  and  in  each  case 
the  remedy  is  plain. 

If,  for  example,  you  are  asked  in  a  history  course  to  tell  of  the 
colonization  of  Massachusetts,  do  not  extend  your  answer  to 
include  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  even  though  your  knowledge 
about  early  Massachusetts  is  meager  and  your  knowledge  about 
early  Virginia  sufficient  to  fill  out  an  impressive  three  pages. 
Note  carefully  what  is  asked,  and  when  you  have  supplied  the 
answer  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  stop.  Show  that  though  your 
information  may  be  slight  your  intelligence  is  irreproachable. 

The  Demon  of  Diffuseness 

Diffuseness  is  thinness  —  an  ocean  of  words,  a  thimbleful  of 
thought.  It  may  arise  from  the  use  of  a  primer  style,  a  style,  that 
is,  in  which  instead  of  combining  many  details  in  a  single  sen- 
tence the  writer  employs  a  sentence  to  present  a  single  detail, 
however  trivial.  Or  it  may  arise  from  the  vice  of  repetition,  the 
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saying  of  the  same  thing  over  and  over  without  significant  addi- 
tion. Sometimes  the  repetition  takes  place  all  at  once;  sometimes 
it  is  distributed,  the  ideas  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  an  answer 
being  introduced  again  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end.  Of  the  two 
sorts  of  repetition  the  second  is  less  obvious,  but  certainly  more 
annoying,  for  the  reader  is  put  to  the  trouble  of  rereading,  some- 
times more  than  once,  in  a  painful  endeavor  to  determine  just 
what  the  answer  sums  up  to.  The  bad  impression  produced  upon 
him  is  not  improved  if  he  surmises  that  the  repetition  is  a  de- 
liberate device  to  make  the  answer  seem  more  substantial  than 
it  is. 

The  Demon  of  Generality 

A  radical  and  very  common  fault  in  examination  papers  is 
stopping  short  with  general  statements  —  failing  to  develop  these 
by  such  means  as  explanations,  analyses,  details  of  fact  and  ex- 
ample. Yet  it  is  clear  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  it  is  the 
readiness  with  which  the  writer  is  able  to  define  his  general 
statements  and  support  them  with  evidence  and  illustration  that 
alone  convinces  the  reader  of  his  firsthand  familiarity  with  his 
topic.  If  being  asked  on  an  examination  in  English  literature  to 
discuss  Chaucer  as  poet  you  remark,  correctly  enough,  "He  has 
a  sense  of  humor,"  be  sure  not  to  stop  with  the  bald  generaliza- 
tion, or  any  mere  repetition  of  it,  but  go  on  and  tell  what  sort  of 
sense  of  humor  you  have  in  mind,  genial  or  sarcastic,  obvious  or 
sly,  pervasive  or  occasional,  etc.;  and  give  illustrations  of  it  in 
particular  poems  or  passages,  quoting  if  possible  and  comment- 
ing on  your  quotations.  Of  course  the  time  or  space  allowed  for 
the  question  will  determine  just  how  much  development  you  can 
give  your  points,  but  some  development  you  must  give  them  if 
you  are  to  demonstrate  knowledge  much  worth  having.  Do  not 
overlook  the  simple  fact  that  any  fairly  intelligent  student  who 
attended  class  by  your  side,  and  never  opened  a  book  throughout 
the  semester,  could  still  pour  out  such  generalizations  as 
"Chaucer  had  a  sense  of  humor"  on  the  basis  of  what  he  recalled 
from  the  lips  of  the  instructor  or  of  other  students.  How,  if  you 
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get  no  further  than  jejune  generalizations,  can  the  instructor 
distinguish  your  answers  from  his? 

The  Demon  of  Disorderliness 

Since  this  book  has  already  strongly  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  general  plan  (see  especially  Chapters  I  and  II), 
it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  insist  that  this  im- 
portance is  not  less  in  essay-answers  to  examination  questions 
than  it  is  anywhere  else.  A  jumbled  answer,  even  though  it  con- 
tains all  the  information  asked  for,  is  no  match  for  an  orderly 
one  doing  the  same  job,  and  cannot  possibly  make  as  favorable 
an  impression  on  the  reader.  If  you  want  to  realize  this,  imagine 
yourself  in  the  place  of  an  instructor  and  consider  how  much  you 
would  enjoy  the  task  of  doing  mentally  what  the  student  has  not 
done  in  his  bluebook,  in  the  way  of  grouping  and  arranging  and 
noting  relationships,  before  you  can  arrive  at  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  knowledge  represented.  And  can  you  assume  that 
the  instructor  will  take  the  trouble  —  it  is  surely  not  his  duty  — 
to  perform  this  dull  task?  Clearly  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  a  student  who  has  just  finished  reading  a  question,  and 
is  already  beginning  to  answer  it,  is  —  "Stop!"  For  right  there 
he  should  certainly  stop,  and  stop  long  enough  to  think  out  care- 
fully what  he  knows  on  the  topic,  and  then  enough  longer  to 
plan  his  answer.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  haste  makes  waste,  and  the 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  here  a  device  not  relating  to 
order  but  sometimes  greatly  conducive  to  clearness  and  em- 
phasis. That  is  the  device  of  displaying  matter  in  outline  or 
diagrammatic  form.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  want  to  mention 
a  series  of  coordinate  items,  each  important,  and  each  requiring 
only  a  few  words  of  comment.  You  can  of  course  make  a  solid 
paragraph  of  such  material,  but  often  you  will  do  better  to 
spread  it  on  the  page,  with  suitable  indentation. 

The  Demon  of  Illiteracy 

Last  of  the  demons,  but  sometimes  not  least  serious,  is  the 
demon  of  illiteracy.  Some  students  appear  to  think  that  in  ex- 
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aminations  anything  is  excusable — bad  spelling,  bad  punctuation, 
wrong  use  or  nonuse  of  apostrophe,  bad  grammar,  bad  sentence 
structure.  But  it  is  not  so.  An  occasional  slip  can  indeed  be 
pardoned  or  overlooked,  especially  when  sufficient  time  is  not 
allowed  to  permit  inspection  and  revision,  but  not  wholesale 
incorrectness.  The  best  proof  of  genuine  literacy  is  the  ability  to 
preserve  it  under  stress.  Plainly  the  student  should  write  his 
answers  as  correctly  as  he  can,  and  then  when  possible  leave 
himself  time  to  correct  his  bluebook  before  handing  it  in. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  faults  of  poor  answers  to  examina- 
tion questions.  To  point  them  out  is  at  the  same  time  to  point  out, 
by  implication,  the  virtues  that  make  answers  excellent.  In  con- 
clusion it  might  be  added  that  suggestions  for  writing  examina- 
tions can  avail  little  if  the  basic  preparation  for  them  has  been 
inadequate.  The  best  preparation,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
steady  work  throughout  the  semester,  not  hectic  study  near  its 
end.  Yet  often  there  is  something  highly  profitable  which  the 
student  can  do  in  the  days  just  before  an  examination;  for  at 
that  time  he  can  survey  systematically  the  entire  field  he  has 
covered,  and  he  can  make  digests  in  outline  form  of  what  is 
most  important  in  it,  and  familiarize  himself  with  them.  Once  he 
has  made  himself  ready  for  an  examination  in  this  manner,  he 
can  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  whatever  questions  may  be  asked 
he  is  in  command  of  the  situation:  he  has  the  information  desired 
at  his  finger  tips;  very  likely  also  he  has  an  order  already  worked 
out  in  which  to  set  it  down;  and  in  case  a  question  should  by 
chance  depart  from  routine  and  demand  a  new  approach,  so 
that  his  prepared  plans  will  not  suffice,  the  fact  that  he  has  once 
worked  up  these  definite  plans  can  be  counted  on  to  give  him  the 
best  possible  start  toward  whatever  new  ones  may  be  required. 

V.  On  Reading 

The  following  brief  suggestions  are  addressed  to  the  student 
who  finds  himself  deficient  in  the  ability  to  read. 

The  process  of  reading  has  two  aspects.  One  is  physical,  the 
other  mental- 
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On  the  physical  side  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  say  of  practical 
importance  that  is  not  obvious.  You  should  of  course  make  sure 
that  your  eyes  function  perfectly.  Here  a  good  oculist  is  the 
authority.  You  should  make  sure  that  the  light  you  read  by  is 
adequate.  So  far  as  possible  you  should  make  sure  that  you  are 
not  wasting  time  and  energy  by  indulging  in  useless  motions  as 
you  read  —  such  as  motions  of  the  head  as  you  glance  across  a 
line,  or  motions  of  the  lips.  Everyone  has  observed  how  persons 
of  little  education,  especially  elderly  persons,  sometimes  make 
reading  a  sort  of  minor  indoor  gymnastics.  Motionless  reading, 
and  of  course  (when  reading  to  oneself)  absolutely  silent  reading, 
are  the  ideal.  Watch  a  trained  scholar  at  work  in  the  library. 

Speed  in  reading,  within  reasonable  limits,  is  not  of  primary 
importance.  What  is  of  primary  importance  is  understanding 
what  is  read.  First,  read  to  understand;  then,  if  you  find  that  the 
number  of  pages  you  cover  in  an  hour,  of  a  given  type  of  reading 
matter,  is  distinctly  below  the  average  for  the  same  kind  of  matter 
(compare  your  accomplishment  with  that  of  your  competent 
friends),  you  can  and  should  make  a  special  effort  to  increase 
your  speed  —  but  of  course  without  sacrificing  comprehension. 
The  important  thing  is  not  how  much  you  read  but  how  much 
you  learn.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  well-chosen  reading, 
really  assimilated,  will  make  you  an  educated  person,  whereas  a 
vast  amount  of  reading,  of  whatever  quality,  that  is  merely 
skimmed  through,  understood  only  halfway  or  not  at  all,  never 
allowed  to  take  root  in  the  mind,  never  reflected  upon,  will  make 
you  —  nothing  that  an  intelligent  man  would  desire  to  be. 

An  idea  hinted  above  is  worth  returning  to.  Reading  should 
be  now  fast,  now  slow,  the  speed  depending  on  the  weight  and 
difficulty  of  what  is  read.  Newspapers  and  popular  magazines, 
light  fiction,  light  drama,  and  the  like,  may  ordinarily  be  read 
very  rapidly,  say  at  two  or  three  times  the  pace  that  would  be 
desirable  for  an  essay  or  book  presenting  serious  ideas.  Such 
an  essay  or  book  needs  to  be  thought  hard  about  while  being 
read,  and  the  reader's  pace  may  be  very  slow  indeed,  permitting 
frequent  pauses  for  critical  examination  or  for  fixing  ideas  firmly 
in  memory;  whereas  matter  of  only  passing  interest  or  suitable 
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only  for  entertainment  requires  and  should  receive  but  little 
close  attention.  The  classic  statement  on  the  subject  of  how  to 
treat  reading  of  varying  importance,  a  statement  closely  related 
to  the  preceding  remarks,  is  that  of  Lord  Bacon.  "Some  books," 
he  said,  "are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few 
to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read 
only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously;  and  some  few 
to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention." 

The  mental  side  of  reading,  in  comparison  with  the  physical 
side,  is  far  more  important,  and  also  far  more  difficult  to  talk 
about.  It  has  to  do  with  understanding  what  is  read.  This  is  a 
complicated  process  requiring  for  its  complete  mastery  many 
years  of  hard  work.  To  understand  a  book  fully  one  must  first 
understand  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  —  sentences, 
paragraphs,  chapters  —  and  then  the  relations  of  the  chapters, 
the  largest  of  these  elements,  to  the  whole. 

The  sentence,  smallest  of  the  recognized  units  of  discourse, 
comes  first,  and  is  of  the  first  importance.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand sentences,  you  cannot  understand  paragraphs.  How  then 
shall  you  go  about  it  to  master  the  meaning  of  a  sentence? 

The  essential  answer  to  this  question  is  simple.  You  must  make 
certain  that  you  know  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  it.  For  the 
smallest  word  it  contains  may  seriously  modify  the  meaning  of 
the  rest  of  it,  may  even  reverse  it.  Your  only  safe  procedure, 
therefore,  is  to  arm  yourself  with  a  first-rate  dictionary  and  go 
to  work.  Work  is  the  secret  here,  as  in  most  other  accomplish- 
ments. Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  you  can  tell  from  its  relations  in 
the  sentence  that  a  particular  unfamiliar  word  is  not  of  vital 
significance  to  the  idea  that  is  being  expressed ;  and  if  you  know 
the  idea  itself  to  be  of  no  special  importance,  you  may  be  wise  in 
ignoring  the  unknown  word  for  the  moment,  or  guessing  at  it, 
and  not  taking  the  time  and  trouble  to  look  it  up.  But  a  good 
writer  does  not  employ  words  to  no  purpose,  and  you  can  never 
pretend  to  know  fully  what  he  has  said  so  long  as  a  single  one 
remains  for  you  an  unknown  quantity. 

Basic  is  your  understanding  of  the  individual  sentence.  Next 
comes  the  paragraph.  Here  what  is  important  for  you  to  bear  in 
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mind  is  that  a  paragraph  normally  presents  one  idea,  and  that 
it  is  this  idea  above  all  which  you  should  seek  to  identify.  To  do 
so  is  not  always  easy;  sometimes  indeed  the  idea  is  so  complexly 
developed,  with  so  many  qualifying  and  perhaps  even  con- 
tradictory elements,  that  to  define  it  with  certainty  and  exactness 
becomes  a  severe  test  of  your  intellectual  ability.  But  do  not  shirk 
this  test.  Read  the  elusive  paragraph  over  and  over  and  over, 
concentrating  your  attention  upon  it  with  all  the  energy  you 
possess,  until  you  are  sure  what  it  is  that  your  author  is  driving  at. 
Every  successful  effort  of  the  kind  which  you  make  represents 
definite  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  your  mental  powers. 

Of  course  in  most  reading  strenuous  effort  is  not  required  to 
bring  to  light  the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph.  Its  main  idea  is 
ordinarily  summed  up  somewhere  within  it,  usually  at  or  near 
its  beginning.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  recognize  this  summary 
when  you  see  it. 

After  the  paragraph  comes  the  chapter.  Doubtless  it  would 
sometimes  be  possible  to  understand  the  separate  contents  of 
each  paragraph  in  a  chapter  and  yet  miss  the  central  meaning  of 
the  larger  unit.  To  get  the  bearing  of  a  paragraph  on  the  total 
message  of  the  chapter  you  must  notice  definitely  what  part  it 
plays.  Sometimes  this  is  self-evident;  sometimes  it  is  explicitly 
pointed  out  by  the  author.  Explicit  indications  of  the  external 
relations  of  a  paragraph,  when  present,  are  likely  to  be  found  — 
like  the  topic  sentence  —  at  or  near  its  beginning. 

Finally,  one  should  understand  clearly  the  relations  of  the 
several  chapters  to  the  book  of  which  they  in  their  turn  are  only 
parts  —  though  this  matter  is  seldom  likely  to  cause  trouble, 
since  the  author  is  pretty  certain  to  take  good  care  of  it  in  his 
preface  or  introduction  and  in  his  concluding  chapter. 

To  develop  more  fully  some  of  the  suggestions  offered  in  this 
section  would  be  only  to  repeat  what  is  said  elsewhere.  See 
especially  in  this  connection  Chapter  III,  "The  Paragraph,"  and 
the  section  of  the  present  chapter  entitled  "On  Note-Taking." 
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Definitions 


Absolute  construction  or  Nominative  absolute.  A  substantive  in  the 
nominative  case  and  a  participle  standing  in  the  relation  to  each  other 
of  subject  and  predicate  and  therefore  equivalent  to  a  clause.  It  is 
called  an  "absolute  construction"  because  it  is  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  yet  it  may  be  considered  an  adverbial  modifier. 
Example: 

The  trial  being  over,  we  considered  the  next  step. 

Accusative.  See  Case. 

Active  voice.  See  Voice. 

Adjective.  A  word  that  describes  or  limits  a  substantive. 

descriptive:  the  large  red  apples;  she  was  angry;  what  I  said  is  true. 
limiting:  the  book;  this  book;  that  book;  one  book. 

Adjective  clause.  A  clause  that  modifies  a  substantive;  commonly 
called  a  "relative  clause."  Examples: 

the  house  that  Jack  built;  the  town  where  you  were  born. 

Adjective  phrase.  A  phrase  that  modifies  a  substantive.  Examples: 
the  house  on  the  hill;  the  wind  in  the  willows;  a  man  of  the  people. 

Adjunct.   A  modifier  of  a  sentence  member  is  an  adjunct  of  that 

member. 

Adverb.  A  word  that  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

Examples: 

It  rained  hard. 

The  night  was  too  wet  for  walking. 

The  road  became  flooded  very  quickly. 

655 
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A  relative  adverb  introduces  a  subordinate  clause  and  is  similar  in  its 
use  to  a  relative  pronoun.  An  interrogative  adverb  introduces  a  ques- 
tion. 

relative  adverb:  We  saw  the  house  where  [in  which]  he  was  born. 
interrogative  adverb:  When  did  you  come  in? 

Adverbial  clause.  A  clause  that  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an 
adverb.  Adverbial  clauses  commonly  express  cause,  comparison,  con- 
cession, condition,  degree,  manner,  place,  purpose,  result,  or  time. 

modifying  a  verb:  I  shall  go  when  you  go. 

modifying  an  adjectivf:  He  was  wiser  than  we  had  thought. 

modifying  an  adverb:  He  acted  more  wisely  than  we  had  expected. 

Adverbial  phrase.  A  phrase  that  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an 
adverb.  Examples: 

He  acted  with  complete  independence. 

His  conduct  was  consistent  with  his  theory. 

He  acted  wisely  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

Agreement.  Correspondence  in  case,  gender,  person,  or  number  be- 
tween two  parts  of  speech.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and 
person.  A  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  person,  gender,  and 
number.  A  demonstrative  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun  in  number. 
An  appositive  agrees  with  its  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

verb  and  subject:  The  books  are  interesting. 
pronoun  and  antecedent:  Each  drew  his  own  conclusion. 
demonstrative  adjective  and  noun:  I  like  that  kind  of  person. 
appositive  and  substantive:  Was  it  the  president,  he  and  not  his  secretary? 

Antecedent.  The  substantive  to  which  a  pronoun  refers.  Examples: 

It  is  the  dean  who  objects. 

I  met  the  man  and  talked  with  him. 

There  is  good  reason  for  it;  this  is  beyond  question. 

Apposition.  See  Appositive. 

Appositive.  A  substantive  or  clause  describing,  explaining,  or  limiting 
another  substantive  or  clause  and  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing. 
Such  a  substantive  or  clause  is  said  to  be  in  apposition.  Examples: 

Jerry,  my  cat;  faith,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for;  the  fact  that  he  is  my  brother. 

Article.  Definite  article,  the;  indefinite  article,  a,  an.  Grammatically, 
these  are  adjectives. 

Auxiliary.  A  verb  used  with  an  infinitive  or  participle  to  make  up  a 
verb  phrase.  Examples: 

will  go,  can  see,  have  been. 
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Balance.  Identity  or  close  correspondence  of  grammatical  structure- 
Cf.  Parallel  structure.  Examples: 

They         increase  the  cares  of  life,  but 

they  mitigate         the  remembrance         of  death. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 

the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 

Case.  Distinction  in  the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  show  its  relation 
to  some  other  word,  as  that  of  subject  or  object.  The  relation  is  some- 
times shown  by  position.  The  three  cases  are  nominative,  possessive 
(or  genitive),  and  objective  (or  accusative).  Some  pronouns  have  dif- 
ferent forms  for  all  three  cases.  (/,  my  or  mine,  me;  we,  our  or  ours,  us,  etc.) 
Nouns  have  only  two  forms:  a  common  form  for  both  nominative 
and  objective,  and  a  possessive  form. 

nominative:  Chiefly,  the  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  the  subject  of  a 
finite  verb  or  as  the  predicate  substantive  referring  to  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  Examples: 

The  cat  was  old. 

The  woman  who  owned  it  was  queer. 

She  was  an  author. 

possessive  (or  genitive):  Chiefly,  the  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  when  it 
signifies  ownership  or  possession.  Examples: 

The  cafs  fur  was  beautiful. 
My  luck  was  good;  his  was  not. 

objective  (or  accusative)  :  Chiefly,  the  case  of  a  pronoun  used  as  the  object 
of  a  verb  or  a  preposition.  Examples: 

Whom  did  you  invite? 
It  was  returned  to  her. 

Clause.  A  subject  and  a  predicate  and  their  modifiers  used  as  a  part  of 
a  sentence. 

principal  or  independent  or  main  clause:  A  clause  that  is  logically  complete. 

Examples: 

The  night  was  dark,  j|  and  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall. 
The  roads  were  wet,  although  the  rain  had  stopped. 

subordinate  or  dependent  clause:  A  clause  that  is  logically  incomplete, 
depending  upon  the  principal  clause  for  complete  meaning.  Such  a  clause 
is  always  grammatically  equivalent  to  a  single  part  of  speech.  Cf.  adverbial 
(adverb),  relative  (adjective),  and  substantive  (noun)  clauses.  Examples: 

adverbial:  I  came  when  I  was  called. 
relative:  I  saw  the  man  whom  you  mentioned. 
substantive:  I  know  that  you  d;d 
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Comparison.  Inflection  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  to  indicate  degree. 

positive  degree  indicates  no  comparison. 

This  rope  is  strong. 

comparative  degree  indicates  greater  degree  of  quality  according  to  some 
standard  or  object. 

This  rope  is  stronger  than  that  one. 

superlative  degree  indicates  the  greatest  degree  of  quality. 
This  rope  is  the  strongest  I  could  find. 

Complex  sentence.  A  sentence  containing  but  one  principal  clause 
and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses.  Example: 

He  told  me  that  every  student  was  assigned  to  an  adviser. 

Compound  sentence.  A  sentence  containing  two  or  more  principal 
clauses.  Example: 

There  are  many  hypotheses,  but  only  one  of  them  is  correct. 

Concessive  clause.  An  adverbial  clause,  ordinarily  introduced  by 
though,  although,  or  even  if,  to  express  a  fact  in  spite  of  which  the  assertion 
of  a  principal  clause  is  true.  Examples: 

He  came,  although  he  was  frightened. 
He  is  brave,  even  if  he  seems  cowardly. 

Conditional  clause;  condition.  An  adverbial  clause,  ordinarily  intro- 
duced by  if,  or  unless,  and  giving  a  circumstance  on  which  the  action  of 
a  principal  clause  is  contingent.  Example: 

I  shall  come  if  I  can. 

Conjunction.  A  word  used  to  connect  words,  phrases,  or  clauses, 
differing  from  a  preposition  in  that  it  does  not  take  an  object.  Examples: 

dog  and  cat,  by  land  or  by  sea. 

See  also  Coordinating  conjunction  and  Subordinating  conjunction. 

Coordinate.  Having  the  same  rank  and  equivalent  grammatical  con- 
struction. Use  of  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  in  the  same  sentence.  Ex- 
ample: 

The  book  that  I  borrowed  and  that  you  lost  is  out  of  print  and  rare. 
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Coordinating  conjunction.  A  conjunction  used  to  connect  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  of  equal  rank.  Examples: 

accordingly,  and,  but,  consequently,  for  (also  preposition),  hence,  however  (also  sub- 
ordinating), moreover,  nevertheless,  nor,  or,  so,  still,  therefore,  yet. 

Copula;  copulative  (or  linking)  verb.  An  intransitive  verb  used  to 
connect  the  subject  with  some  word  in  the  predicate  that  describes  or 
limits  or  otherwise  refers  to  the  subject.  The  most  common  copulative 
verbs  are  be,  become,  appear,  seem,  look,  taste,  smell.  Examples: 

The  day  is  hot. 

Your  statement  seems  correct. 

John  became  king. 

Correlative  conjunctions.  Certain  conjunctions,  used  in  pairs,  to 
connect  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  identical  in  grammatical  construc- 
tion. Examples: 

not  only  .  .  .  but  also;  but  .  .  .  and;  either  .  .  .  or;  neither  .  .  .  nor. 

Dependent  predication.  See  Predication. 

Direct  address.  See  Vocative. 

Direct  quotation.  A  quotation  which  repeats  the  exact  words  of  the 

original  statement  or  question.  A  direct  quotation  is  not  joined  to  the 

rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  subordinating  conjunction.  Examples: 

"  This  is  difficult,"  said  he. 

"  What  is  the  trouble?"  I  inquired. 

Elliptical  construction.  A  construction  which  omits  some  element 
necessary  for  grammatical  completeness.  Examples: 

Though  [it  is]  possible,  it  is  not  probable. 
There  is  more  truth  than  [there  is]  poetry  here. 

Expletive.  It  and  there  are  often  used  to  introduce  sentences  in  the 
inverted  order.  Examples: 

It  is  a  long  distance. 
There  will  be  five  of  us. 

Future  tense.  See  Tense. 

Genitive.  See  Case. 

Gerund  or  Verbal  noun.  A  form  of  the  verb  ending  in  ing  that  shares 

the  function  of  verb  and  noun.  It  should  be  distinguished  from  a 

participle,  which  also  ends  in  ing  but  is  an  adjective.  It  is  used  like 

a  noun  as  subject  of  a  verb,  as  predicate  nominative,  or  as  object  of  a 

verb  or  preposition;  and  like  a  noun  it  can  be  modified  by  an  adjective. 
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Like  a  verb,  it  can  have  an  object  or  be  completed  by  a  predicate 
nominative  and  can  be  modified  by  an  adverb.  Examples: 

I  like  good  skating.  (Object  of  verb;  modified  by  adjective.) 
Fighting  forest  fires  is  dangerous.  (Subject  of  verb;  taking  direct  object.) 
He  formed  the  habit  of  reading  carefully.  (Object  of  preposition;  modified  by 
adverb.) 

Gerund  phrase.  A  group  of  words  consisting  essentially  of  a  gerund 
and  a  preposition  which  governs  it.  Example: 

In  proving  my  point,  I  lost  my  temper. 

Imperative.  See  Mode. 

Independent  predication.  See  Predication. 

Indicative.  See  Mode. 

Indirect  object.  A  substantive  used  with  certain  verbs  to  indicate 

toward  whom  or  what  the  action  of  the  rest  of  the  predicate  is  directed. 

It  is  equivalent  to  a  prepositional  phrase  with  to.  Examples: 

He  gave  me  an  illustration. 

He  offered  his  victim  two  alternatives. 

Indirect  quotation.  A  quotation  which  does  not  repeat  the  exact  words 
of  the  original.  It  is  grammatically  dependent  upon  some  verb  of  saying, 
thinking,  or  asking,  and  is  ordinarily  introduced  by  that,  expressed  or 
understood,  or  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

indirect:  He  said  that  this  was  difficult. 
direct:  "This  is  difficult,"  said  he. 
indirect:  I  inquired  what  the  trouble  was. 
indirect:  {that  understood)  He  said  he  was  willing. 

Infinitive.  A  form  of  the  verb,  commonly  preceded  by  to,  which  is 
called  the  "sign  of  the  infinitive."  It  combines,  generally  without  the 
to,  with  an  auxiliary  {may,  can,  shall,  etc.)  to  form  a  verb  phrase.  It  may 
also  be  used  as  a  noun:  as  a  subject,  object,  or  predicate  complement; 
or  it  may  be  used  as  an  adjective  or  an  adverb.  Like  a  verb,  it  may  take 
a  subject,  an  object,  and  adverbial  modifiers. 

part  of  verb  phrase:  We  may  do  better. 

subject  and  predicate  complement:  To  imitate  is  to  admit  inferiority. 

object  of  verb:  We  offered  to  go. 

ADjECTrvE:  His  anxiety  to  please  was  pathetic. 

adverb:  He  is  anxious  to  please. 

infinitive  phrase  with  subject  and  predicate  complement:  We  wish  you 
to  be  our  guest. 

infinitive  phrase  with  adverbial  modifier:  It  is  better  for  him  to  leave  imme- 
diately. [The  infinitive  phrase  itself  is  used  as  the  object  of  the  preposition 
for.} 
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Inflection.  Change  in  word  form  to  show  change  in  meaning.  The 
inflection  of  substantives  is  declension;  that  of  verbs  is  conjugation;  that  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  comparison. 

Interjection.  A  word  used  without  grammatical  construction  to  indi- 
cate emotion.  Examples: 

Oh;  alas;  hurrah. 

Intransitive  verb.  A  verb  used  without  a  direct  object;  that  is,  one 
which  expresses  action  not  requiring  a  receiver.  Examples: 

Time  flies. 

The  time  seems  short. 

Linking  verb.  See  Copula. 

Loose  sentence.  A  sentence  that  is  not  periodic;  one  that  is  gram- 
matically complete  at  more  than  one  point.  Example: 

I  wandered  on  ||  past  the  orchard  ||  and  down  through  the  meadows  ||  where 
the  bobolinks  were  calling. 

Mode  or  Mood.  Distinction  in  the  form  of  a  verb  to  indicate  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  speaker  toward  the  action.  There  are  three  moods: 

indicative:  The  mood  of  ordinary  assertion  or  question.  Examples: 

I  left  home. 
Are  you  sure? 

imperative:  The  mood  used  to  express  a  command.  Example: 
Keep  your  temper,  or  change  the  subject. 

subjunctive:  The  form  which  expresses  a  wish  in  independent  sentences  (God 
grant  this  is  true)  and  is  used  considerably  in  dependent  clauses;  e.g.,  in 
wishes,  and  in  certain  conditional  and  concessive  clauses,  expressing  uii' 
certain  condition  or  condition  contrary  to  fact.  Examples: 

If  this  were  your  first  offense,  the  case  would  be  different. 
If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

Modifier.  Any  grammatical  element  (word,  phrase,  or  clause)  which 
qualifies  or  limits  the  meaning  of  another  word  or  group  of  words. 

Examples: 

a  purple  cow;  the  end  of  the  world;  to  work  under  difficulties;  to  appear  when  the 
time  is  ripe. 

Elements  that  modify  the  meaning  of  substantives  are:  adjectives, 
adjective  phrases,  adjective  clauses,  appositives,  and  substantives  in  the 
possessive  case.  Elements  that  modify  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs 
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are:    adverbs,    adverbial   phrases,    adverbial   clauses,    and   adverbial 

objectives. 

Nominative.  See  Case. 

Nominative  absolute.  See  Absolute  construction. 

Nominative  of  address.  See  Vocative. 

Noun.  The  name  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  idea.  Examples: 

Robert,  Boston,  coffee,  kindness,  truth. 
There  are  five  kinds  of  nouns : 

A  common  noun  names  a  class  or  group  or  a  member  of  a  class  or  group  of 
persons,  places,  things,  or  ideas:  house,  man,  men,  strength,  faith. 

A  proper  noun  names  a  particular  person,  place,  or  thing:  Baltimore,  John 
Adams,  Presbyterian  Church,  World  War  Two. 

a  collective  noun  names  a  group  or  class  considered  as  a  unit:  team,  congrega- 
tion, herd,  flock,  crowd,  jury,  posse. 

A  concrete  noun  names  a  thing  or  being  that  can  be  perceived  by  any  one  of 
the  senses:  desk,  tree,  yell,  ice,  boy. 

an  abstract  noun  names  a  quality  or  general  idea:  knowledge,  hope,  vigor,  con- 
cept, intention. 

Number.  A  distinction  between  one  and  more  than  one,  characteristic 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs. 

singular:  cat,  mouse,  he,  this,  is. 
plural:  cats,  mice,  they,  these,  are. 

Objective  (of  a  preposition).  The  substantive  used  after  a  preposition 
to  form  a  prepositional  phrase.  Examples: 

The  bench  under  the  tree;  a  voice  in  the  night;  coming  after  the  flood. 

Objective  (of  a  verb).  The  substantive  used  with  a  transitive  verb 
to  indicate  the  recipient  or  the  result  of  the  action.  Examples: 

He  saw  his  opportunity. 
He  built  a  house. 

See  also  Indirect  object. 

Objective.  See  Case. 

Parallel  structure.  The  repetition  of  grammatical  construction.  Cf. 

Balance.  Example: 

He  was  devoted  to  the  pvr«uit  of  knowledge,  interested  in  all  sorts  of  sports,  and 
fascinated  by  every  thing  of  beauty  that  he  saw. 

Parenthetical  expression.  An  expression  bearing  no  grammatical 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  inserted.  NOTE: 
It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  absolute  construction. 

parenthetical:  The  reason,  I  think,  is  obvious. 

not  parenthetical:  I  think  that  the  reason  is  obvious. 
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Participle.  A  part  of  the  verb  that  shares  the  functions  of  verb  and 
adjective.  The  present  participle  ends  in  -ing.  Examples: 

wishing,  choosing,  thinking. 

The  past  participle  ends  in  -ed,  -d,  -t,  -en,  -n,  or  is  formed  by  a  vowel 
change.    Examples: 

wished,  thought,  chosen,  rung. 

The  present  perfect  participle  is  formed  of  having  and  the  past 
participle.  Example: 

having  thought,  having  chosen,  having  called. 

Parts  of  speech.  Classification  of  words  according  to  their  function  in 
a  sentence  or  other  unit.  They  are : 

nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  inter- 
jections. 

Passive.  See  Voice. 

Periodic  sentence.  A  sentence  which  is  not  grammatically  complete 

until  its  end.  Cf.  Loose  sentence.  Examples: 

Without  any  question,  you  are  the  man. 

He  pursued,  however  various  the  circumstances,  the  same  policy. 

Person.  A  distinction,  characteristic  of  verbs  and  certain  pronouns, 
between  the  person  speaking  (first  person),  the  person  spoken  to  (second 
person),  and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  (third  person),  and  usually 
indicated  by  inflected  forms. 

first  person:  I,  we,  am. 

second  person:  Thou,  you,  goest. 

third  person:  He,  they,  the  lamppost,  comes. 

Personal  pronoun.  A  pronoun  that  indicates  person.  By  its  form  it 
indicates  reference  to  the  speaker,  the  one  spoken  to,  or  the  one  spoken 
of.  Examples: 

I,  thou,  you,  he,  she,  it,  and  their  plurals. 

Phrase.  A  group  of  words,  not  a  clause,  used  as  a  single  part  of  speech. 

Examples: 

prepositional  phrase:  in  the  dark. 
participial  phrase:  He  was  going  home. 
gerund  phrase:  Going  home  is  easy. 
infinittve  phrase:  I  have  a  dollar  to  spend. 
verb  phrase:  would  have  come. 
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Plural.  See  Number. 

Possessive.  See  Case. 

Predicate.  That  part  of  a  clause  or  sentence  which  makes  the  assertion 

about  the  subject;  a  predicate  verb  with  its  object  or  other  completing 

word  and  its  modifiers.  Example: 

The  man  mounted  the  steps  with  difficulty. 

Predicate  adjective.  An  adjective  in  the  predicate  completing  the 
meaning  of  a  copulative  verb  and  referring  to  the  same  person  or  thing 
as  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  Example: 

The  boy  is  very  intelligent. 

Predicate  nominative  or  noun.  A  substantive  in  the  predicate  com- 
pleting the  meaning  of  a  copulative  verb  and  referring  to  the  same 
person  or  thing  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  Examples: 

The  child  is  a  boy. 

That  certainly  is  he. 

His  chief  diversion  is  fishing. 

Predicate  verb.  The  essential  verb  of  a  predication.  Example: 
He  has  made  the  trip  many  times. 

Predication.  An  expression  containing  but  one  subject  and  one  predi- 
cate. Predications  are  independent  or  dependent. 

independent  predication:  The  day  is  cloudy. 

dependent  predication  :  Fish  bite  better  when  the  day  is  cloudy. 

Preposition.  A  word  placed  before  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  show  its 
relation  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence.  Examples: 

the  hole  in  the  wall;  speaking  with  care  to  him. 

Principal  parts.  The  principal  parts  of  an  English  verb  are  normally 
(1)  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present,  (2)  the  first  person  singular 
of  the  past,  and  (3)  the  past  participle.  Examples: 

sing,  sang,  sung;  like,  liked,  liked;  lie,  lay,  lain. 

Pronoun.  A  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun.  There  are  eight  kinds  or 

classes  of  pronouns : 

personal:  He  spoke  to  me;  you  heard  him. 
demonstrative:  That  is  the  book  I  read. 
interrogative:  Who  told  you? 
relative:  The  person  who  told  you  lied. 
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wdefinite:  Anyone  would  know  that. 
reflexive:  He  hurt  himself. 
intensive:  You  yourself  knew  it. 
reciprocal:  We  must  trust  each  other. 

See  also  Personal  pronoun. 

Relative  clause.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb 

and  modifying  a  substantive.  Examples: 

the  house  that  Jack  built;  the  town  where  you  were  born. 

Relative  pronoun.  A  pronoun  that  introduces  a  relative  clause. 
Examples: 

who,  whom,  which,  that,  what,  whoever,  etc. 

Restrictive.  Limiting  the  meaning  of  the  word  modified  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  omission  of  the  modifier  seriously  alters  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence. 

restrictive  (or  essential)  clause:  The  highest  mountain  that  I  have  climbed  is 

Washington. 
restrictive  (or  essential)  phrase:  The  highest  mountain  in  Massachusetts  is 

Greylock. 

Sentence.  A  group  of  words  containing  a  verb  and  its  subject  that 
express  a  complete  thought.  In  structure,  sentences  are  simple,  com- 
plex, or  compound  (as  explained  under  those  terms).  Examples: 

There  was  a  small  boy  in  Quebec. 
Why  do  the  heathen  rage? 
Follow  the  arrow. 

Sequence  of  tenses.  A  correspondence  of  tenses  in  the  main  and  sub- 
ordinate clauses  of  a  sentence.  Examples: 

He  says  that  he  has  been  there  and  is  going  again. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  there  and  was  going  again. 

Simple  sentence.  A  sentence  containing  but  one  predication.  Ex- 
amples: 

Grass  is  green. 

The  truth  of  the  statement  is  incontrovertible. 

Singular.  See  Number. 

Subject.  The  part  of  a  sentence  about  which  something  is  said.  The 

term  may  refer  to  a  simple  substantive  (distinguished  as  the  subject 
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substantive)  or  to  a  substantive  with  all  its  modifiers  (distinguished  as 
the  complete  subject).  Example: 

The  large  house  with  the  colonial  doorway  belongs  to  Captain  Crowninshield. 

subject  substantive:  house. 

complete  subject:  the  large  house  with  the  colonial  doorway. 

Subjunctive.  See  Mood. 
Subordinate  clause.  See  Clause. 

Subordinating  conjunction.  A  conjunction  that  introduces  a  sub- 
ordinate clause.  Examples: 

after  (also  a  preposition),  although,  as  (also  an  adverb),  as  if,  because,  before  (also 
a  preposition),  even  if,  how,  if,  in  order  that,  lest,  provided,  provided  that,  since, 
so  that,  than,  that  (also  a  relative  pronoun),  though,  unless,  until,  when,  whenever, 
where,  whereas,  wherever,  whether,  while. 

Substantive.  A  word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  noun. 
Substantive  or  noun  clause.  A  clause  used  as  a  noun;  for  example, 
as  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  as  predicate  substantive  or  nominative, 
absolute  substantive,  as  the  object  of  a  preposition,  or  as  an  adverbial 
objective. 

subject:  That  he  was  mistaken  is  certain. 

predicate  nominative:  The  trouble  was  that  he  missed  the  train. 
object  of  a  verb:  He  found  that  he  had  mislaid  his  pen. 
object  of  A  preposition  :  He  came  to  what  seemed  a  river. 

Tense.  Distinction  in  the  form  of  a  verb  to  indicate  the  time  of  the 
action.  Examples: 

Present,  he  comes;  past,  he  came;  future,  he  will  come;  perfect,  he  has  come;  past 
perfect,  he  had  come;  future  perfect,  he  will  have  come. 

Transitive  verb.  A  verb  which  requires  a  substantive,  called  its  (direct) 
"object,"  to  indicate  the  recipient  or  result  of  its  action.  Certain  verbs 
can  be  used  either  transitively  or  intransitively. 

transitive:  We  increased  the  circulation. 
intransitive:  The  circulation  increased  rapidly. 

Verb.  A  part  of  speech  by  means  of  which  we  make  an  assertion  or  ask 
a  question.  See  also  Infinitive  and  Participle.  Examples: 

He  comes;  we  go. 
They  are  deceived. 
The  leaves  fall. 
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Verbal  noun.  See  Gerund. 

Vocative.  Name  used  in  direct  address.  Example: 

Mary,  your  mother  is  calling  you. 

Voice.  A  distinction  in  the  form  of  a  transitive  verb  to  indicate  whether 
the  subject  acts  {active  voice)  or  receives  the  action  {passive  voice). 

active:  We  asked  a  question. 
passive:  A  question  was  asked. 


c 


.  Coherence 


CI.    Arrangement 


Cll.  Order  of  sentence  elements.  Sentence  elements  should  be  so 
arranged  that  they  will  read  as  smoothly  as  possible  and  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  words  and  other  elements  is  clear;  that  is,  the  elements  that 
are  grammatically  connected  should  ordinarily  be  close  together.  The 
subject  and  verb,  the  verb  and  its  object,  the  parts  of  a  compound 
verb,  the  preposition  and  its  object,  etc.,  should  not  be  far  apart.  This 
usual  order  in  a  sentence  may,  however,  be  changed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  emphasis. 

bad:  I,  after  my  morning  class,  went  downtown. 
improved:  I  went  downtown  after  my  morning  class. 

bad:  He  lifted,  with  what  seemed  to  me  unnecessary  effort,  the  stone. 
improved:  He  lifted  the  stone  with  what  seemed  to  me  unnecessary  effort. 

inadvisable:  He  was  pleased  to  find  a  new  liberalism  among  even  the  most 
conservative  of  his  parishioners. 

improved:  He  was  pleased  to  find  a  new  liberalism  even  among  the  most  con- 
servative of  his  parishioners. 

C12.  Position  of  modifiers.  Modifiers  should  be  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  words  they  modify.  Often  a  troublesome  modifier  may 
be  placed  safely  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

bad:  She  rushed  into  the  room  just  as  we  were  singing  the  last  hymn  breathless 

with  excitement. 
improved:  Breathless  with  excitement,  she  rushed  into  the  room  just  as  we 

were  singing  the  last  hymn. 

C121.  Position   of  only,   nearly,   almost,  etc.    Place   such  modifying 
words  as  only,  nearly,  almost,  merely,  just,  ever,  hardly,  scarcely,  not  next  to 
the  expressions  that  they  limit.  See  pp.  253-255. 
668 
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wrong:  I  almost  ran  three  miles  last  night. 
right:  I  ran  almost  three  miles  last  night. 

inadvisable:  I  was  so  thirsty  I  nearly  drank  my  whole  allowance  of  water. 
right:  I  was  so  thirsty  I  drank  nearly  my  whole  allowance  of  water. 
inadvisable:  He  only  thinks  the  cheater  should  be  reprimanded,  not  suspended. 
right:  He  thinks  the  cheater  should  be  only  reprimanded,  not  suspended. 

inadvisable:  He  only  believes  in  government  ownership,  not  in  state  socialism. 
better:  He  believes  only  in  government  ownership,  not  in  state  socialism. 

inadvisable:  I  cannot  seem  to  find  it. 
improved:  I  seem  unable  to  find  it. 

inadvisable:  I  never  remember  having  seen  him. 
improved:  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  him. 

C122.  Position  of  relative  clause.  Put  a  relative  clause  as  near  as 
possible  to  its  antecedent. 

awkward:  I  received  a  letter  after  I  returned  from  my  vacation  that  explained 

the  reason  for  the  delay. 
improved:  After  I  returned  from  my  vacation,  I  received  a  letter  that  explained 

the  reason  for  the  delay. 

awkward:  The  table  was  set  with  very  beautiful  china  given  to  her  by  her  aunt 

that  had  once  belonged  to  the  household  of  Napoleon. 
improved:  The  table  was  set  with  very  beautiful  china  that  had  been  given  to 

her  by  her  aunt  and  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  household  of  Napoleon. 

Or, 
improved:  The  table  was  set  with  very  beautiful  china  given  to  her  by  her  aunt. 

This  china  had  once  belonged  to  the  household  of  Napoleon. 

C123.  Squinting  modifier.  Do  not  put  between  two  parts  of  a  sentence 
a  modifier  that  might  belong  to  either  part. 

squinting:  She  advised  me  cautiously  to  do  my  duty. 
right:  She  cautiously  advised  me  to  do  my  duty.  Or, 
right:  She  advised  me  to  do  my  duty  cautiously. 

C124.  Split  infinitive.  Do  not  insert  an  adverbial  expression  between 
the  two  parts  of  an  infinitive.  An  occasional  violation  of  this  rule  is 
permissible  for  the  purpose  of  putting  emphasis  upon  the  adverb  or  of 
avoiding  an  awkward  construction. 

bad:  He  promised  me  to  carefully  follow  my  instructions. 
right:  He  promised  me  to  follow  my  instructions  carefully. 

bad:  To  on  all  occasions  do  right  is  far  from  easy. 
right:  To  do  right  on  all  occasions  is  far  from  easy. 
permissible:  He  has  promised  to  more  than  double  my  salary. 
emphatic:  To  deliberately  accuse  anyone  of  such  a  crime  without  evidence  is 
almost  unthinkable. 
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C13.  Correlatives.  Place  correlatives  {either  .  .  .  or,  neither  .  .  .  nor,  both 
.  .  .  and,  not  only  .  .  .  but  also,  etc.)  before  expressions  that  are  gram- 
matically equivalent. 

faulty:  He  not  only  blamed  Robert  but  also  me. 
right:  He  blamed  not  only  Robert  but  also  me. 

C14.  Position  of  coordinate  modifiers.  Two  coordinate  modifiers, 
parallel  in  form  and  belonging  to  the  same  sentence-element,  should 
be  put  together. 

bad:  If  you  follow  the  doctor's  orders,  you  will  be  well  soon  if  you  stop  worrying. 
improved:  If  you  follow  the  doctor's  orders  and  if  you  stop  worrying,  you  will 
be  well  soon. 


C2.    Dangling  construction 


The  participial  phrase,  the  gerund  phrase,  the  infinitive  phrase,  or 
the  elliptical  clause  is  correctly  used  if  (1)  it  logically  modifies  a  noun 
or  pronoun  present  in  the  sentence,  and  if  (2)  it  is  placed  so  near  the 
noun  or  pronoun  that  the  reader  immediately  connects  it  with  this 
noun  or  pronoun.  Almost  always  these  constructions  modify  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence.  If  the  participle,  the  gerund,  the  infinitive,  or  the 
elliptical  clause  does  not  comply  with  these  conditions,  recast  the 
sentence  (a)  by  supplying  a  noun  or  pronoun  that  the  dangling  con- 
struction can  logically  modify,  or  (b)  by  changing  the  dangling  con- 
struction into  a  complete  clause,  or  (c)  by  placing  the  construction  near 
the  noun  or  pronoun  that  it  modifies. 

C21.  Dangling  participle.  Do  not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  participial 
phrase  that  does  not  logically  modify  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

wrong  :  Reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  vast  panorama  of  peaks,  forests, 

and  lakes  stretched  out  before  us. 
right:  Reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  stretching  out  before  us  a 

vast  panorama  of  peaks,  forests,  and  lakes.  Or, 
right:  As  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  stretching  out  before  us 

a  vast  panorama  of  peaks,  forests,  and  lakes. 

wrong:  The  fight  led  to  much  bloodshed,  arising  from  a  misunderstanding. 
right:  The  fight,  arising  from  a  misunderstanding,  led  to  much  bloodshed.  Or, 
right:  The  fight,  which  led  to  much  bloodshed,  arose  from  a  misunderstanding. 

Exception:  Certain  conventional  participial  phrases  do  not  require 
the  presence  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  they  logically  modify.  See 
pp.  256-258. 

right:  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  trip. 
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NOTE  that  the  participle  in  the  nominative  absolute  construction 
does  not  dangle,  for  the  noun  that  the  participle  modifies  is  always 
present  in  the  absolute  phrase. 

right:  The  water  being  rough,  we  waited  for  the  next  boat. 

C22.  The  dangling  participial  phrase  of  result.  Do  not  end  a  sen- 
tence with  a  dangling  participial  phrase  of  result.  These  phrases  are 
usually  introduced  by  thus  and  thereby.  This  error  may  be  corrected  by 
changing  the  participial  phrase  into  a  clause  or  by  recasting  the  sen- 
tence. 

wrong:  I  stopped  to  mail  your  package  thus  causing  me  to  miss  my  train. 
right:  I  stopped  to  mail  your  package  and  thus  missed  my  train.  Or, 
right:  Because  I  stopped  to  mail  your  package,  I  missed  my  train. 

wrong:  The  lecture  is  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams  thereby 

making  it  very  easy  to  understand. 
right:  The  lecture  is  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams  and  is 

thus  very  easy  to  understand.  Or, 
right:  Because  the  lecture  is  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams, 

it  is  very  easy  to  understand. 

C23.  Dangling  gerund.  Do  not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  gerund  phrase 
that  does  not  logically  modify  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  unless  the 
relation  of  the  phrase  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  clear. 

confusing:  Upon  receiving  her  change,  her  purse  had  vanished. 

right:  Upon  receiving  her  change,  she  saw  that  her  purse  had  vanished. 

wrong:  In  running  down  the  street,  a  brick,  left  carelessly  on  the  sidewalk, 

tripped  him  up. 
right:  As  he  ran  down  the  street  a  brick,  left  carelessly  on  the  sidewalk,  tripped 

him  up.  Or, 
right:  In  running  down  the  street,  he  was  tripped  up  by  a  brick  left  carelessly 

on  the  sidewalk. 

undesirable:  Count  your  change;  no  mistakes  will  be  rectified  after  leaving 

the  cashier's  window. 
right:  Count  your  change;  no  mistakes  will  be  rectified  after  you  leave  the 

cashier's  window. 

Exception:  When  the  gerund  phrase  names  a  general  action,  without 
regard  to  any  particular  agent,  no  agent  need  be  expressed.  See 
pp.  256-258. 

right:  In  shooting  at  a  target,  it  is  important  that  the  rifle  should  be  lowered 
and  resighted  after  each  shot. 
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C24.  Dangling  infinitive.  Do  not  begin  a  sentence  with  an  infinitive 
phrase  that  does  not  logically  modify  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

wrong:  To  be  convicted,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  must  agree  on  his  guilt. 
right:  To  be  convicted,  he  must  be  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  twel  re  men. 

NOTE  that  the  infinitive  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence  is  not  a 
dangling  infinitive. 

right:  To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine. 

C25.  Dangling  elliptical  clause.  Do  not  begin  a  sentence  with  an 
elliptical  clause  that  does  not  logically  modify  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

wrong:  When  ten  years  old,  my  parents  built  a  log  cabin  for  our  summer  home. 
right:  When  I  was  ten  years  old,  my  parents  built  a  log  cabin  for  our  summer 

home.  Or, 
right:  When  ten  years  old,  I  was  overjoyed  because  my  parents  built  a  log 

cabin  for  our  summer  home. 

wrong:  Although  not  naturally  brilliant,  the  senator's  constituents  admired 

him  tremendously. 
right:  Although  not  naturally  brilliant,  the  senator  was  much  admired  by  his 

constituents.  Or, 
right:   Although  he  was  not  naturally    brilliant,  the  senator's  constituents 

admired  him. 

wrong  :  When  properly  cooked  and  served,  no  man  of  natural  taste  will  miss 

the  use  of  wheat  in  our  corn  recipes. 
right:  When  dishes  made  according  to  our  own  corn  recipes  are  properly 

cooked  and  served,  no  man  of  natural  taste  will  miss  the  use  of  wheat.  Or, 
right:  When  properly  cooked  and  served,  dishes  made  according  to  our  corn 

recipes  will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  those  made  from  wheat. 

C26.  Due  to}  caused  by.  Due  to,  caused  by  are,  properly,  adjectival 
expressions.  Do  not  make  either  one  of  them  into  a  dangling  modifier 
by  using  it  to  express  cause  when  there  is  present  in  the  sentence  no 
noun  which  the  causal  expression  can  logically  modify.  To  correct  such 
misuse,  revise  the  sentence  by  changing  the  adjectival  modifier  into 
an  adverbial  modifier  (using  because  of,  on  account  of,  owing  to)  or  by  re- 
phrasing the  sentence  so  that  there  is  a  noun  present  to  which  the 
adjectival  phrase  or  participle  may  belong.  See  pp.  263-264. 

wrong:  He  was  uncivil,  due  to  his  excessive  haughtiness. 
right:  He  was  uncivil  because  of  his  excessive  haughtiness.  Or, 
right:  His  incivility  was  due  to  his  excessive  haughtiness.  Or, 
right:  He  was  uncivil,  owing  to  his  excessive  haughtiness. 
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This  use  of  owing  to  has  become  acceptable. 

wrong:  They  lost  the  game,  caused  by  their  poor  teamwork. 
right:  They  lost  the  game  because  of  their  poor  teamwork.  Or, 
right:  The  loss  of  the  game  was  caused  by  their  poor  teamwork. 

C.3.    Faulty  antecedents 

C31.  Pronoun  with  no  antecedent.  Do  not  use  a  pronoun  without  an 
antecedent  expressed.  See  Rule  C311. 

wrong:  Shoddy  and  cotton  were  used  instead  of  pure  wool,  which  led  to  an 
investigation. 

right:  The  use  of  shoddy  and  cotton  instead  of  pure  wool  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion. Or, 

right:  Shoddy  and  cotton  were  used  instead  of  pure  wool,  which  practice  led 
to  an  investigation. 

C311.  Special  case  of  which,  all  of  which.  Sometimes  which  is  used 
in  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  principal  clause.  The  clause  is  then  said 
to  be  its  antecedent. 

I  remained  silent,  which  made  him  still  more  angry. 

The  clause  /  remained  silent  is  the  antecedent  of  which:  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  my  silence.  Observe,  however,  that  when  the  principal  clause 
ends  in  a  noun,  and  the  noun  is  immediately  followed  by  the  relative 
pronoun,  there  may  be  ambiguity  as  to  the  antecedent. 

I  delayed  my  answer,  which  made  him  still  more  angry. 

Correct  punctuation  may  lessen  the  ambiguity;  as  such  clauses  are 
always  nonrestrictive,  they  must  be  set  off  by  commas.  The  use  of  which 
to  refer  to  a  clause  is  best  reserved,  however,  for  speech  or  informal 
writing. 

When  a  number  of  clauses  or  phrases  are  to  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  relative  it  is  better  to  use  a  summarizing  expression  such  as  all 
of  which  in  order  that  the  reference  may  not  be  ambiguous. 

The  noise  of  the  "barkers,"  the  din  of  the  bands  and  mechanical  pianos,  the 
cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  shuffling  throng,  and  the  nauseating  mingling 
of  odors  of  overheated  humanity  and  cattle,  which  remained  in  his  mind 
as  the  chief  features  of  the  midway,  caused  him  to  avoid  thereafter  that 
part  of  the  stats  fair. 

Which  may  here  refer  to  a  part  or  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  phrase, 
or  to  all  the  phrases  combined.  If  the  last  is  intended,  the  expression  all 
of  which  would  make  the  intention  clear. 
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C32.  Pronoun  with  ambiguous  antecedent.  Do  not  use  a  pronoun 
with  an  uncertain  antecedent.  Beware  of  the  presence  of  a  noun  which 
the  reader  might  mistake  for  the  antecedent. 

ambiguous:  If  milk  disagrees  with  a  baby,  boil  it. 
right:  Boil  the  milk,  if  it  disagrees  with  the  baby.  Or, 
right:  Milk  that  disagrees  with  the  baby  should  be  boiled. 

ambiguous:  There  was  a  poem  in  the  book  which  I  read. 
right:  In  the  book  there  was  a  poem,  which  I  read.  Or, 
right:  In  the  book  which  I  read  there  was  a  poem. 

ambiguous:  King  Charles  told  King  James  that  he  would  lose  his  crown. 
right:  King  Charles  said  to  King  James:  "You  will  lose  your  crown." 

NOTE  that  sometimes,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  the  only  remedy 
for  ambiguity  in  the  reference  of  pronouns  in  indirect  discourse  is  to 
change  to  direct  discourse. 

C33.  Pronoun  with  antecedent  in  subordinate  construction.  Do 

not  use  a  pronoun  with  an  antecedent  that  is  in  a  subordinate  con- 
struction. 

bad:  Take  your  voucher  to  the  cashier's  office;  he  will  give  you  the  money. 
better:  Take  your  voucher  to  the  cashier;  he  will  give  you  the  money. 

C34.  Pronoun  with  remote  antecedent.  Do  not  use  a  pronoun  having 
a  remote  antecedent.  Bring  the  pronoun  near  its  antecedent  or  repeat 
the  antecedent. 

bad:  These  experiments  show  that  the  child  ordinarily  rests  more  quietly  during 
the  afternoon  nap  than  at  any  time  of  corresponding  length  during  the 
night  and  that  the  afternoon  nap  does  not  tend  to  retard  or  shorten  the 
sleep  of  the  night.  If  it  is  thought  to  be  in  need  of  more  rest  than  it  is  getting, 
the  best  way  to  gain  it  is  by  means  of  the  afternoon  nap. 

improved:  These  experiments  show  that  the  child  ordinarily  rests  more  quietly 
during  the  afternoon  nap  than  at  any  time  of  corresponding  length  during 
the  night  and  that  the  afternoon  nap  does  not  tend  to  retard  or  shorten 
the  sleep  of  the  night.  If  the  child  is  thought  to  be  in  need  of  more  rest 
than  it  is  getting,  the  best  way  to  gain  this  rest  is  by  means  of  the  afternoon 
nap. 

C35.  Weak  reference  of  this  and  that.  Avoid  the  weak  reference  of 
this  and  that. 

ambiguous:  They  waited  for  six  months  for  a  reply  to  their  letter.  This  was 

inexcusable. 
clear:  They  waited  for  six  months  for  a  reply  to  their  letter.  This  delay  was 

inexcusable. 
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bad:  We  intend  to  take  our  western  trip  next  fall  rather  than  this  spring.  That 

suits  me  much  better. 
improved:  We  intend  to  take  our  western  trip  next  fall  rather  than  this  spring. 

That  plan  suits  me  much  better. 

C36.  Indefinite  you,  they,  and  it. 

C361.  Indefinite  you.  Avoid  the  indefinite  use  of  you  in  formal  dis- 
course. It  is  better  to  substitute  for  you  the  pronoun  one  or  the  passive 
voice. 

undesirable:  Socrates  was  convinced  that  if  you  examined  carefully  the  nature 

of  the  judgments  that  are  passed  by  different  individuals,  you  would  find 

common  elements  or  ideas. 
improved:  Socrates  was  convinced  that  if  one  examined  carefully  the  nature 

of  the  judgments  that  are  passed  by  different  individuals,  one  would  find 

common  elements  or  ideas.  Or, 
improved:  Socrates  was  convinced  that  if  the  nature  of  the  judgments  that  are 

passed  by  different  individuals  was  examined  carefully,  common  elements 

or  ideas  would  be  found. 

C362.  Indefinite  they.  Avoid  the  indefinite  use  of  they.  Use  the 
passive  voice  or  recast  the  sentence. 

bad:  They  are  wearing  sleeveless  dresses  this  summer. 
improved:  Sleeveless  dresses  are  being  worn  this  summer. 

bad:  They  haven't  any  parks  in  my  town. 
improved:  There  are  no  parks  in  my  town. 

C363.  Indefinite  it.  Avoid  the  indefinite  use  of  it  except  in  impersonal 

expressions,  such  as  it  rains,  it  seems,  it  is  said,  etc. 

bad:  It  says  in  this  book  that  he  left  home  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
improved:  This  book  states  that  he  left  home  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 

C37.  Suspended  reference.  Avoid  suspended  reference;  that  is,  the 
pronoun  first  and  its  antecedent  afterward. 

bad:  They  quarreled  bitterly  now  that  he  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
although  at  one  time  Henry  II  and  Thomas  a  Becket  had  been  attached 
to  one  another. 

improved:  Henry  II  and  Thomas  a  Becket  quarreled  bitterly  now  that  Thomas 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  although  at  one  time  they  had  been 
attached  to  one  another.  [Or  begin,  although  at  one  time.  .  .  . 

C38.  Reference  to  title  in  theme.  Do  not  refer  to  the  title  of  a  theme 
by  a  pronoun  in  the  first  sentence.  Restate  or  rephrase  the  substance  of 
the  title. 
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HOW   TO  BUILD   A   RADIO   SET 

wrong:  This  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do  if .  .  ; 
right:  To  build  a  radio  set  is  not  difficult  if .  .  . 


C4.    Logical  construction 

C41.  Logical  agreement.  Every  part  of  a  sentence  should  be  in  logical 
agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Avoid  constructions  which, 
when  taken  literally,  make  nonsense. 

faulty:  There  were  only  twenty  vacant  places,  but  these  had  all  bought  tickets. 
right:  There  were  only  twenty  vacant  places,  and  tickets  had  been  sold  for  all 
of  these. 

faulty:  I  am  sending  you  twelve  names  to  be  elected  as  members. 

right:  I  am  sending  you  the  names  of  twelve  persons  to  be  elected  as  members. 

faulty:  Nothing  is  more  impolite  than  to  see  a  crowd  of  students  rush  in  and 

take  all  the  seats  in  the  car. 
right:  Nothing  gives  one  a  more  definite  impression  of  impoliteness  than  to  see 

a  crowd  of  students  rush  in  and  take  all  the  seats  in  the  car. 

faulty:  In  her  weakened  condition,  she  will  be  lucky  if  she  does  not  die. 
better:  Considering  her  weakened  condition,  she  will  be  lucky  if  she  does  not 
die. 

faulty:  You  had  better  study  for  that  examination  before  you  fail  it. 
better:  You  had  better  study  for  that  examination  or  you  will  fail  it. 

C42.  Completeness  of  expression.  After  beginning  a  sentence  with 
one  construction,  do  not  leave  it  unfinished  or  shift  to  another  construc- 
tion. In  formal  discourse  so  and  such  should  ordinarily  be  followed  by 
clauses  of  result  or  some  other  expressions  to  complete  the  meaning. 
See  pp.  264-267  and  Rules  C511  and  C512. 

incomplete:  I  remember  boasting  to  the  boys  about  how  my  father,  who, 
although  not  a  large  man,  had  dared  to  strike  George  King,  the  biggest 
man  in  town.  [The  clause  how  my  father  is  unfinished.] 

improved:  I  remember  boasting  to  the  boys  about  how  my  father,  although  not 
a  large  man,  had  dared  to  strike  George  King,  the  biggest  man  in  town. 

incomplete:  My  history  professor  is  such  an  interesting  teacher.  [The  effect  is 

properly  exclamatory.] 
better:  My  history  professor  is  a  very  interesting  teacher.  Or, 
better:  My  history  professor  is  such  an  interesting  teacher  that  the  hour  is 

over  before  we  realize  it. 

incomplete:  His  jokes  are  so  funny. 

better:  His  jokes  are  very  funny.  Or, 

better:  His  jokes  are  so  funny  that  everybody  always  laughs  at  them. 
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C43.   Unnecessary  words.   Incoherence  may  result  from  the  use  of 
unnecessary  words.  All  such  words  should  be  omitted. 

wrong:  The  sentence  with  which  the  paragraph  is  begun  by  is  loose. 
right:  The  sentence  with  which  the  paragraph  begins  is  loose. 

faulty:  Brief  addresses  will  be  given  by  the  president,  alumni,  and  by  the 

student  representatives. 
right:  Brief  addresses  will  be  given  by  the  president,  alumni,  and  student 

representatives.  Or, 
right:  Brief  addresses  will  be  given  by  the  president,  by  the  alumni,  and  by  the 

student  representatives. 

faulty:  On  my  trip  I  passed  through  Boston,  New  York,  and  went  through 

Philadelphia. 
right:  On  my  trip  I  passed  through  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

faulty:  About  engineering  there  are  several  things  that  I  do  not  know  con- 
cerning it. 
right:  There  are  several  things  that  I  do  not  know  about  engineering. 

faulty:  Regarding  punting,  which  is  certain  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 

indoor  contest,  this  item  should  be  unusually  spectacular,  as  there  will  be 

no  wind  to  hinder  the  flight  of  the  ball. 
improved:  Punting,  which  is  certain  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  indoor 

contest,  should  be  unusually  spectacular,  as  there  will  be  no  wind  to  hinder 

the  flight  of  the  ball. 

wrong:  I  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  behave  himself,  that  I  should  have  to 

punish  him. 
right:  I  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  behave  himself,  I  should  have  to  punish 

him. 

wrong:  Anyone  who  could  say  such  things  as  that,  I  have  my  opinion  of  such 

a  person. 
awkward  but  right:  Anyone  who  could  say  such  things  as  that  I  have  my 

opinion  of. 
improved:  I  have  my  opinion  of  anyone  who  could  say  such  things  as  that. 

C44.  Omission  of  necessary  words.  Do  not  omit  words  necessary  to 
the  logical  construction  and  clear  understanding  of  the  sentence. 
C441.  Omission  of  relative  after  expletive.  Do  not  omit  the  relative 
pronoun  introducing  a  clause  after  the  expletive  or  anticipatory  subject 
there. 

wrong:  There  were  ten  people  went. 
right:  There  were  ten  people  who  went. 

wrong:  There  was  a  good  crowd  belonged  to  the  club. 
right:  There  was  a  good  crowd  who  belonged  to  the  club. 
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C442.  Omission  of  part  of  verb.  Do  not  omit  a  part  of  a  verb  in  a 
compound  predicate  unless  the  part  to  be  supplied  is  present  in  its 
appropriate  form  elsewhere  in  the  sentence. 

wrong:  I  have  and  shall  continue  to  study  Greek. 

right:  I  have  studied  and  shall  continue  to  study  Greek.  Or, 

right:  I  can  and  will  study  Greek. 

C443.  Omission  of  idiomatic  preposition.  Do  not  omit  a  preposition 
demanded  by  idiom.  This  fault  occurs  in  the  use  of  two  or  more  words 
requiring  different  prepositions. 

wrong:  He  is  much  interested  and  fond  of  his  nephew. 
permissible:  He  is  much  interested  in  and  fond  of  his  nephew. 
right:  He  is  much  interested  in  his  nephew  and  is  fond  of  him. 

wrong:  I  must  tell  you  of  my  pleasure  and  gratitude  for  this  beautiful  gift 
right:  I  must  tell  you  of  my  pleasure  in  this  beautiful  gift  and  my  gratitude 
for  it. 

C444.  Omissions  for  swiftness  of  style.  Do  not  omit  articles,  parti- 
ciples, connectives,  or  other  words  to  produce  a  swift  style  if  such 
omissions  reduce  clearness  of  meaning. 

C45.  Sentence  as  a  subject  or  predicate  complement.  Do  not  use 
an  independent  predication  as  a  subject  or  predicate  complement  of  a 
copulative  verb. 

wrong:  I  am  going  home  is  the  reason  that  I  cannot  come  to  the  meeting. 
right:  I  cannot  come  to  the  meeting  because  I  am  going  home. 

inadvisible  :  The  truth  is  he  failed  his  examination. 
right:  The  truth  is  that  he  failed  his  examination. 

C46.  When-  or  where-clause.  Do  not  use  a  when-  or  where-clause  as 
the  complement  of  a  copulative  verb.  This  fault  often  occurs  in  defini- 
tions. A  word  should  be  defined  by  the  same  part  of  speech  as  that  to 
which  it  belongs :  a  noun  should  be  defined  by  a  noun,  a  verb  by  a  verb, 
etc. 

wrong:  Bessemer  steel  is  when  steel  is  made  from  cast  iron  by  burning  out 

carbon  and  other  impurities  by  a  blast  of  air. 
right:  Bessemer  steel  is  steel  that  is  made  from  cast  iron  by  burning  out  carbon 

and  other  impurities  by  a  blast  of  air. 

wrong:  Florida  is  where  I  intend  to  spend  my  old  age. 

right:  I  intend  to  spend  my  old  age  in  Florida.  Or, 

right:  Florida  is  the  place  where  I  intend  to  spend  my  old  age. 
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C47.  Because-clause.  Do  not  use  a  because-clause  as  the  subject  or 
predicate  complement  of  a  copulative  verb. 

wrong:  Because  I  did  not  write  my  term  paper  is  no  reason  for  my  failing  the 

course. 
right:  The  fact  that  I  did  not  write  my  term  paper  is  no  reason  for  my  failing 

the  course.  Or, 
right:  I  should  not  have  failed  the  course  merely  because  I  did  not  write  my 

term  paper. 

wrong:  The  reason  for  our  leaving  so  early  was  because  we  had  to  meet  my 

brother. 
right:  Our  reason  for  leaving  so  early  was  that  we  had  to  meet  my  brother.  Or, 
right:  We  had  to  leave  early  because  we  had  to  meet  my  brother. 

C48.  Double  negative.  Do  not  use  two  negatives  to  express  one 
negative  idea.  The  double  negative  is  correct,  however,  in  such  sen- 
tences as :  The  weather  is  not  unpleasant ;  She  did  not  seem  happy. 

wrong:  The  little  girl  was  so  tired  that  she  could  not  hardly  keep  up  with  her 

mother. 
right:  The  little  girl  was  so  tired  that  she  could  hardly  keep  up  with  her  mother. 

questionable:  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  is  seriously  ill. 
right:  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  seriously  ill. 

C49.  Quotation  a  coherent  part  of  a  sentence.  When  part  of  a 
quoted  sentence  is  used  in  another  sentence,  the  quoted  part  must  fit 
coherently  into  the  other  sentence. 

wrong:  Among  the  different  odors  of  the  jungle,  William  Beebe  describes 
"sap,  crushed  leaves,  and  decaying  wood,  acrid,  sweet,  spicy,  and  suffo- 
cating, some  like  musty  books,  others  recalling  the  paint  on  the  Noah's 
Ark  of  one's  nursery." 

right:  Among  the  different  odors  of  the  jungle,  William  Beebe  describes  the 
smells  of  "sap,  crushed  leaves,  and  decaying  wood,  acrid,  sweet,  spicy, 
and  suffocating,  some  like  musty  books,  others  recalling  the  paint  on  the 
Noah's  Ark  of  one's  nursery." 

C*0.     Comparisons 

C51.  Unfinished  comparisons.  Avoid  unfinished  comparisons. 
C511.  Standard  of  comparison  not  expressed. 

unfinished:  I  like  this  book  better  because  it  is  more  exciting. 
finished:  I  like  this  book  better  because  it  is  more  exciting  than  the  other 
books  that  I  have  read  this  summer. 

unfinished:  She  is  not  so  beautiful. 
finished:  She  is  not  so  beautiful  as  her  sister. 
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C512.  Such,  so,  that  in  comparisons.  Such,  so,  and  that  are  often  used 
to  suggest  a  comparison,  or  used  incorrectly  for  very.  Such  and  so  may 
be  correctly  used  for  comparison,  but  the  comparison  should  be  com- 
pleted, or  very  should  be  substituted.  That  should  not  be  used  for 
comparison;  either  so  or  very  should  be  substituted. 

wrong:  I  was  so  late. 

right:  I  was  so  late  that  I  did  not  go  to  the  lecture.  Or, 

right:  I  was  very  late. 

wrong:  I  had  such  a  good  visit. 

right:  I  had  such  a  good  visit  that  I  want  to  see  her  again  soon.  Or, 

right:  I  had  a  very  good  visit. 

wrong:  I  was  that  angry. 
wrong:  I  was  that  angry  I  was  speechless. 
right:  I  was  so  angry  that  I  was  speechless.  Or, 
right:  I  was  very  angry. 

C52.  Inexact  comparisons. 

C521.  Improper  basis  of  comparison.  Do  not  compare  a  part  or  a 

quality  of  a  thing  with  the  whole  thing. 

wrong:  His  ferocity  is  equal  to  a  beast. 

right:  His  ferocity  is  equal  to  that  of  a  beast.  Or, 

right:  His  ferocity  is  equal  to  a  beast's. 

C522.  Lack  of  similar  grammatical  form.  Express  comparisons  in 
similar  grammatical  forms. 

wrong:  I  prefer  staying  at  home  rather  than  to  go  to  a  poor  movie. 
right:    I  prefer  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  go  to  a  poor  movie.  Or, 
right:  I  prefer  staying  at  home  rather  than  going  to  a  poor  movie. 

C53.  Ambiguous  comparison. 

C531.  Omission  of  the  verb  after  than.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  repeat 

the  verb  after  than. 

not  clear:  Mary  likes  me  better  than  you. 
clear:  Mary  likes  me  better  than  she  does  you. 
clear:  Mary  likes  me  better  than  you  do. 

C532.  Double  comparison  with  than  and  as.  When  than  and  as  are 
used  in  a  double  comparison,  it  is  better  to  complete  the  comparison 
after  the  first  use  of  the  adjective. 

undesirable:  He  is  as  bright  as,  if  not  brighter  than,  his  brother. 
improved:  He  is  as  bright  as  his  brother,  if  not  brighter. 
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C54.  Improper  use  of  comparative  degree. 

C541.  Comparison  of  objects  of  the  same  class.  In  comparing  objects 
of  the  same  class,  use  a  restrictive  word  such  as  other  or  else.  Otherwise 
one  number  is  excluded  from  the  class. 

wrong:  She  is  younger  than  anybody  on  the  program. 
right:  She  is  younger  than  anybody  else  on  the  program. 

C542.  Comparison  of  objects  of  different  classes.  In  comparing 
objects  of  different  classes,  do  not  put  them  in  the  same  class  by  using 
a  restrictive  word  such  as  other  or  else. 

wrong:  That  child  Alice  played  better  than  any  other  grownup  on  the  program. 
right:  That  child  Alice  played  better  than  any  grownup  on  the  program. 

C55.  Improper  use  of  superlative. 

C551.  In  comparing  two  objects.  In  comparing  only  two  persons  or 

things,  use  the  comparative  degree. 

undesirable:  Of  the  two  pictures,  I  like  this  one  the  best. 
right:  Of  the  two  pictures,  I  like  this  one  the  better. 

C552.  Use  of  restrictive  word  with  superlative.  The  object  of  the 
o/-phrase  modifying  a  superlative  should  not  be  limited  by  any  re- 
strictive word  such  as  other  or  else. 

wrong:  I  think  that  Plato  is  the  greatest  of  all  other  philosophers. 
right:  I  think  that  Plato  is  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers. 

C553.  Superlative   followed   by   collective   or   plural   noun.   The 

object  of  the  o/-phrase  modifying  a  superlative  should  be  a  plural  or  a 
collective  noun. 

wrong:  He  is  the  swiftest  of  any  player  on  our  team. 
right:  He  is  the  swiftest  of  all  players  on  our  team. 

C554.  Shifting  basis  of  comparison.  The  object  of  the  o/-phrase 
modifying  a  superlative  should  be  in  the  same  class  as  the  person  or 
object  compared. 

illogical:  The  English  people  have  the  best  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment of  all  countries. 

right:  The  English  have  the  best  parliamentary  form  of  government  of  all 
peoples.  Or, 

right:  England  has  the  best  parliamentary  form  of  government  of  all  countries. 

C555.  Position  of  noun  in  "one  of  the  ...  if  not  the  .  .  ."  When 
a  superlative  adiective  is  used  twice  in  the  expression  "one  of  the  .  .  . 
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if  not  the,"  place  the  noun  modified  immediately  after  the  first  use  of 
the  adjective. 

wrong:  One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  painter,  was  Raphael. 
right:  One  of  the  greatest  painters,  if  not  the  greatest,  was  Raphael. 

Co.    Parallel  construction 

Ideas  logically  parallel  should  be  grammatically  parallel.  Put  parallel 
sentence  members  in  parallel  construction.  If  one  member  is  an  ad- 
jective, the  other  should  be ;  if  one  is  an  infinitive,  the  other  should  be, 
etc. 

faulty:  He  supported  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  his  friends  and  to 

irritate  his  enemies. 
better:  He  supported  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  his  friends  and 

irritating  his  enemies.  Or, 
better:  He  supported  the  bill  in  order  to  please  his  friends  and  to  irritate  his 

enemies. 


C7.    Faulty  coordination 

C71.  Ungrammatical  coordination.  Do  not  connect  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence  by  and  or  but  unless  these  parts  are  grammatically  coordinate; 
that  is,  join  a  substantive  only  with  a  substantive,  a  verb  with  a  verb, 
etc.  To  correct  this  fault,  either  omit  and  or  but,  or  follow  it  by  an 
expression  that  will  be  coordinate  with  the  element  previously  ex- 
pressed. 

faulty:  He  read  through  the  book  rapidly,  and  remembering  what  he  could. 

[And  connects  read,  a  verb,  and  remembering,  a  participle.] 
right:  He  read  through  the  book  rapidly,  remembering  what  he  could.  Or, 
right:  He  read  through  the  book  rapidly  and  remembered  what  he  could. 

[And  connects  read,  a  verb,  and  remembered,  a  verb.] 

C72.  False  series.  Do  not  write  and  or  but  in  a  series  before  the  last 
member  unless  the  members  of  the  series  are  grammatically  coor- 
dinate. 

faulty:  He  was  gentle,  fanciful,  and  loved  to  read  fairytales.  [And  connects 
gentle  and  fanciful,  which  are  adjectives,  with  loved,  a  verb.] 

better:  He  was  gentle  and  fanciful,  and  loved  to  read  fairytales.  [And  con- 
nects was,  a  verb,  and  loved,  a  verb.] 

better:  He  was  gentle,  fanciful,  and  fond  of  reading  fairytales.  [And  connects 
the  adjectives,  gentle,  fanciful,  and  fond.] 
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C73.  And  which  construction.  Do  not  join  a  relative  clause  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  with  and  or  but  unless  another  relative  clause  pre- 
cedes and  or  but .  To  correct  this  fault,  either  omit  and  or  but,  or  change 
the  relative  clause  so  that  it  will  be  coordinate  with  that  which  precedes 
and  or  but. 

faulty:  This  is  a  well-built  house,  and  which  I  should  like  to  own.  [And  con- 
nects an  independent  clause  and  a  relative  clause.] 
right:  This  is  a  well-built  house,  which  I  should  like  to  own.  Or, 
right:  This  is  a  well-built  house,  and  one  which  I  should  like  to  own.  [And 
connects  house,  a  noun,  and  one,  a  pronoun.] 

faulty:  He  was  an  excellent  parson,  and  who  practiced  what  he  preached. 

[And  connects  an  independent  clause  and  a  relative  clause.] 
right:  He  was  an  excellent  parson,  who  practiced  what  he  preached. 
right:  He  was  an  excellent  parson,  and  practiced  what  he  preached.    [And 

connects  was,  a  verb,  and  practiced,  a  verb.] 

C74.  Which  and  construction.  Do  not  join  to  a  relative  clause  with 
and  or  but  anything  but  another  relative  clause.  A  relative  clause  is 
sometimes  followed  by  and  or  but  and  another  predicate  that  cannot  be 
a  part  of  the  clause  and  that  is  not  clearly  a  part  of  the  main  verb.  To 
correct  this  fault,  (1)  make  the  predicate  following  the  relative  clause 
into  another  predicate  of  the  relative  clause,  or  (2)  change  the  relative 
clause  into  an  independent  clause,  or  (3)  omit  and  or  but  and  change 
the  predicate  following  the  relative  clause  into  a  phrase. 

wrong:  I  use  thin-skinned  oranges  which  I  slice  and  let  them  stand  over  night 

in  water.  [Which  I  slice  and  which  I  let  them.] 
right:  I  use  thin-skinned  oranges  which  I  slice  and  let  stand  over  night  in 

water.  [Which  I  slice  and  which  I  let  stand.]  Or, 
right:  I  use  thin-skinned  oranges.  I  slice  them  and  let  them  stand  over  night 

in  water. 

wrong:  They  have  three  children  whom  they  keep  very  closely  at  home  and 
do  not  allow  them  to  associate  with  other  children,  [whom  they  keep  very 
closely  at  home  and  whom  they  do  not  allow  them.] 

right:  They  have  three  children  whom  they  keep  very  closely  at  home,  not 
allowing  them  to  associate  with  other  children. 

C75.  Omission  of  necessary  words  with  coordinate  elements.  Re- 
peat words  with  coordinate  elements  if  their  repetition  is  necessary  to 
make  the  coordination  clear  to  the  reader. 

C751.  Subordinating  word.  Repeat  the  word  introducing  subordi- 
nate clauses  that  are  coordinate,  if  coordination  would  not  otherwise 
be  immediately  clear. 
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faulty:  In  his  essay  there  were  certain  striking  phrases  with  which  I  was  very 

familiar  but  could  not  recall  definitely. 
right:  In  his  essay  there  were  certain  striking  phrases  with  which  I  was  very 

familiar  but  which  I  could  not  recall  definitely. 

faulty:  I  would  not  forgive  him  until  he  repaired  the  damage  he  had  done 
and  he  apologized. 

right:  I  would  not  forgive  him  until  he  repaired  the  damage  he  had  done  and 
until  he  apologized. 

right:  I  believe  that  democracy  is  here  misunderstood,  that  its  benefits  are 
exaggerated,  that  its  evils  are  minimized,  that  its  theoretical  virtues  have 
overshadowed  its  obvious  practical  defects,  that  mere  numbers  are 
accepted  as  a  criterion  of  progress,  in  short  that  state  universities  are 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  quantity  rather  than  quality  is  a  true 
measure  of  the  value  of  education. 

C752.  Auxiliary.  Repeat  the  auxiliary  with  coordinate  predicates,  if 
coordination  would  not  otherwise  be  immediately  clear. 

bad:  She  must  make  up  her  mind  quickly  even  when  she  is  faced  with  the  most 

difficult  problems  and  stick  to  her  decisions. 
improved:  She  must  make  up  her  mind  quickly  even  when  she  is  faced  with  the 

most  difficult  problems  and  must  stick  to  her  decisions. 

C753.  Subject.   Repeat   the  subject  with   coordinate    predicates,   if 
coordination  would  not  otherwise  be  immediately  clear. 

not  immediately  clear:  Sometimes  I  would  dive  under,  into,  or  over  the 
breakers,  according  to  what  was  most  expedient  —  the  breakers  having  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this  —  or  would  paddle  fiercely  along  the  peaks  of 
the  swells  until  they  curled  over  and  broke,  and  then  would  scramble  for 
shore  as  best  I  could. 

improved:  Sometimes  I  would  dive  under,  into,  or  over  the  breakers,  according 
to  what  was  most  expedient  —  the  breakers  having  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this  —  or  I  would  paddle  fiercely  along  the  peaks  of  the  swells  until  they 
curled  over  and  broke,  and  then  I  would  scramble  for  shore  as  best  I 
could. 

C754.  Preposition.  Repeat  the  preposition  governing  several  objects 
in  order  to  make  the  coordination  immediately  clear. 

right  :  His  force  of  character  is  acknowledged  by  the  many  who  praise,  by  the 
many  who  condemn,  and  by  the  few  who  pity  him. 

C755.  Sign  of  the  infinitive.  Repeat  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  in  order 
to  make  the  coordination  immediately  clear. 

not  immediately  clear:  She  is  always  ready  to  listen  to  our  troubles,  trivial 
in  comparison  with  ber  own  tragic  experience,  and  encourage  us  to  go  on. 

improved:  She  is  always  ready  to  listen  to  our  troubles,  trivial  in  comparison 
with  her  own  tragic  experience,  and  to  encourage  us  to  go  on. 
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C756.  Article  or  adjective.  Repeat  the  article,  possessive  adjective, 
or  demonstrative  adjective  before  each  noun  in  the  series,  especially  if 
the  nouns  indicate  different  persons  or  objects. 

not  immediately  clear:  The  dean  spoke  to  me  about  my  failure  in  literature 

and  condition  in  rhetoric. 
clear:  The  dean  spoke  to  me  about  my  failure  in  literature  and  my  condition 

in  rhetoric. 

ambiguous:  We  elected  a  new  secretary  and  treasurer.  [Not  clear  whether  one 

or  two  persons  were  elected.] 
clear:  We  elected  a  new  secretary  and  a  new  treasurer;  Or,  We  elected  a  new 

secretary-treasurer. 


Co.    Shift  in  construction 

C81.  Shift  in  subject.  Do  not  change  the  subject  of  a  sentence  in 
successive  clauses  if  such  change  can  readily  be  avoided.  Do  not  shift 
from  the  impersonal  to  the  personal  form  of  subject. 

faulty:  This  house  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  the  historical  society  now 

uses  it  as  a  museum. 
improved:  This  house  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  it  is  now  used  by  the  historical 

society  as  a  museum.  Or, 
improved:  This  house,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  is  now  used  by  the  historical  society 

as  a  museum. 

faulty:  A  pleasant  evening  was  spent  at  the  club,  and  afterward  we  drove  to 

my  aunt's. 
improved:  We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  club,  and  afterward  drove  to 

my  aunt's.  Or, 
improved:  After  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  club,  we  drove  to  my  aunt's. 

C82.  Shift  in  voice.  Do  not  begin  with  the  active  voice  and  needlessly 
change  to  the  passive.  This  rule  is  a  corollary  of  the  caution  against 
shift  in  subject. 

faulty:  He  caught  the  hook  in  her  dress,  which  was  badly  torn  by  it. 
improved:  He  caught  the  hook  in  her  dress  and  tore  it  badly. 

faulty:  He  wrote  prose  with  a  finished  style,  and  much  good  verse  was  pro- 
duced by  his  pen. 
improved:  He  wrote  prose  with  a  finished  style,  and  much  good  verse. 

C83.  Shift  in  number.  Do  not  make  a  needless  shift  in  number,  either 
within  the  sentence  or  from  one  sentence  to  the  next. 

faulty:  He  has  watched  the  attitude  of  the  students  carefully,  and  says  that 
the  student  body  is  loyal  and  enthusiastic. 
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better:  He  has  watched  the  attitude  of  the  students  carefully,  and  says  that 
they  are  loyal  and  enthusiastic. 

faulty:  The  worker  in  this  industry  is  under  a  terrific  strain  at  all  times.  Men 
easily  break  down,  and  the  number  who  change  to  other  work  is  large. 

better:  The  workers  in  this  industry  are  under  a  terrific  strain  at  all  times. 
Men  easily  break  down,  and  the  number  who  change  to  other  work  is 
large. 

faulty:  Will  everybody  please  close  their  books? 
better:  Will  everybody  please  close  his  book?  Or, 
better:  Will  all  of  you  please  close  your  books? 

C84.  Shift  in  person.  Do  not  make  a  needless  shift  in  person,  either 
within  the  sentence  or  from  one  sentence  to  the  next. 

faulty:  Let  anyone  who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  statement  examine  the  facts 
for  himself,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  I  am  not  exaggerating. 

improved:  Let  anyone  who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  statement  examine  the  facts 
for  himself,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  I  am  not  exaggerating. 

C85.  Shift  in  mood.  Do  not  begin  with  one  mood  and  change  to 
another.  If  the  sentence  begins  with  the  imperative  mood,  it  should  not 
change  to  the  indicative  or  subjunctive.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
imperative  form  really  expresses  condition,  in  which  case  this  rule 
does  not  apply;  e.g.,  Do  this  and  you  win.  [If  you  do  this  you  will  win.] 

faulty:  Stir  the  paint,  and  you  should  apply  it  carefully. 
improved:  Stir  the  paint  and  apply  it  carefully.  Or, 
improved:  You  should  stir  the  paint  and  apply  it  carefully. 

C86.  Shift  in  tense.  Shift  in  tense  from  past  to  present  or  present  to 
past  confuses  the  reader.  An  exception  to  this  statement  may  be  found 
in  the  so-called  historical  present,  when  the  writer  of  narrative,  for  the 
sake  of  vividness,  throws  a  part  of  his  story  into  the  present  tense.  Such 
a  shift,  however,  should  not  be  made  within  the  sentence,  and  should 
be  made,  if  at  all,  only  at  the  climax  of  the  narrative. 

faulty:  "Let's  go,"  he  says  to  me;  and  so  we  went. 
improved:  "Let's  go,"  he  said  to  me;  and  so  we  went. 

faulty:  It  was  an  exciting  play.  The  villain  had  tied  the  heroine  to  the  railroad 
track,  and  the  engine  was  whistling  a  few  rods  off,  but  the  hero  comes  in 
and  releases  the  girl. 

improved:  It  was  an  exciting  play.  The  villain  had  tied  the  heroine  to  the  rail- 
road track,  and  the  engine  was  whistling  a  few  rods  off,  but  the  hero  came 
in  and  released  the  girl. 
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C*  7 .    Lack  of  connecting,  transition,  and  summary  words 

The  use  of  adequate  connecting,  transition,  and  summary  words  will 
often  aid  in  making  a  sentence  coherent,  as  they  also  aid  in  making  a 
paragraph  or  a  whole  composition  coherent.  (See  the  list  of  connecting 
words  in  Rules  U41-U46.)  Note  the  italicized  connecting,  transition, 
and  summary  words  in  the  following  sentences : 

Yet  one  more  cause  of  failure  in  our  lives  here  may  be  briefly  spoken  of  —  the 
want  of  method  or  order.  Men  do  not  consider  sufficiently,  not  merely  what 
is  suited  to  the  generality,  but  what  is  suited  to  themselves  individually. 
They  have  different  gifts  and  therefore  their  studies  should  take  a  different 
course.  One  man  is  capable  of  continuous  thought  and  reading,  while 
another  has  not  the  full  use  of  his  faculties  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
at  a  time.  It  is  clear  that  persons  so  differently  constituted  should  proceed 
on  a  different  plan.  Again,  one  man  is  gifted  with  powers  of  memory  and 
acquisition,  another  with  thought  and  reflection;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  branches  of  study  to 
which  they  devote  themselves.  —  Benjamin  Jowett. 

He  is  an  ingratiating  hypocrite,  a  shrewd  plotter,  an  unscrupulous  traitor  — 
altogether  as  consummate  a  villain  as  one  can  imagine. 


D. 


Diction 


D I .    Good  usage 


Good  usage  represents  the  present  use  of  English  by  educated,  experi- 
enced, and  careful  writers  and  speakers  who  aim  to  be  generally  under- 
ftood.  Good  use  is  not  fixed  or  static;  it  changes  continually,  though 
slowly.  New  words  are  created  and  accepted.  Old  words  are  changed 
in  meaning  or  standing  —  colloquialisms  or  even  slang  may  become 
acceptable.  The  inexperienced  writer  should  be  careful  and  conserva- 
tive in  his  usage,  should  conform  to  accepted,  established  standards, 
and  when  in  doubt  should  consult  the  latest  standard  dictionary  or 
handbook  of  English. 

Dll.  Colloquialisms.  Avoid  colloquialisms,  which  are  words  or  phrases 
used  in  familiar  conversation  and  in  informal  writing,  but  not  suitable 
for  formal  discourse. 

inappropriate:  The  trustees  of  the  university  do  not  believe  the  honor  system 

is  much  good. 
better:  The  trustees  of  the  university  doubt  the  value  of  the  honor  system. 

inappropriate:  The  arguments  of  my  opponent  are  foolish,  all  right. 
better:  The  arguments  of  my  opponent  are  undoubtedly  foolish. 

bad:  A  lady  in  white  satin  sat  in  front  of  the  mirror  fixing  her  hair. 
improved:  A  lady  in  white  satin  sat  in  front  of  the  mirror  arranging  her  hair. 

bad:  The  average  man  will  not  understand  a  whole  lot  of  the  discussion  of 

relativity. 
improved:  The  ordinary  man  will  not  understand  very  much  of  the  discussion 

of  relativity. 

bad:  If  another  war  occurs,  most  of  the  civilized  world  is  bound  to  become 
involved. 

improved  :  If  another  war  occurs,  most  of  the  civilized  world  is  certain  to  be- 
come involved. 

688 
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bad:  The  moon  had  spent  its  filtered  brilliance  on  the  night  and  was  gathering 
up  its  shadows  from  the  ground.  The  wild  ducks  were  plunging  into  the 
steely  waters  of  the  lake  for  an  early  morning  cleanup. 

improved:  The  moon  had  spent  its  filtered  brilliance  on  the  night  and  was 
gathering  up  its  shadows  from  the  ground.  The  wild  ducks  were  plunging 
into  the  steely  waters  of  the  lake  for  an  early  morning  bath. 

Dill.  Contractions  and  abbreviations.  Contractions,  which  are 
words  shortened  by  the  omission  of  letters  (haven't,  don't,  mustn't,  etc.), 
and  abbreviations  (gym,  exam,  quad,  auto,  phone,  etc.)  are  colloquialisms 
best  avoided  in  formal  discourse. 

D12.  Wrong  part  of  speech.  Avoid  the  wrong  use  of  one  part  of  speech 
for  another. 

wrong:  Did  you  contact  your  man? 

right:  Did  you  reach  (or  make  contact  with)  your  man? 

wrong:  You  are  a  real  good  neighbor. 

right:  You  are  a  very  [or  really]  good  neighbor. 

wrong:  He  is  not  much  taller  than  I,  but  he  may  be  some. 
improved:  He  is  not  much  taller  than  I,  but  he  may  be  somewhat. 

wrong:  It  looks  like  it  might  rain. 
right:  It  looks  as  if  it  might  rain. 

wrong:  Will  you  give  me  a  recommend? 
right:  Will  you  give  me  a  recommendation?  Or, 
right:  Will  you  recommend  me? 

wrong:  They  are  plenty  rich  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  worry. 

right:  They  have  plenty  of  money  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  worry.  Or, 

right:  They  are  rich  enough  not  to  have  to  worry. 

D13.  Unestablished  formations.  Avoid  words  coined  without  sanction 
from  words  in  good  use. 

bad:  John  will  orate  if  not  prevented. 

improved  :  John  will  give  an  oration  if  not  prevented. 

bad:  She  enthused  about  the  party. 

right:  She  was  enthusiastic  about  the  party. 

colloquial:  Our  club  has  a  homey  atmosphere. 
right:  Our  club  has  a  homelike  atmosphere. 

D14.  Slang.  Avoid  slang.  It  lacks  the  dignity  appropriate  to  formal 
composition;  its  meaning  may  not  be  clear  to  all  readers;  it  may  fail 
to  express  the  exact  idea ;  and  because  of  its  frequent  use,  it  may  have 
lost  its  original  vigor.  There  may  be  instances,  however,  when  slang 
is  essential  to  the  tone  and  meaning  desired.  A  slang  word  that  fills 
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a  real  void  in  the  language  frequently  comes  by  degrees  into  good  use. 
Blizzard,  fluke,  and  banter  illustrate  this  fact.  It  follows  then  that  some 
slang  words  are  less  offensive  than  others.  Jazz  is  a  slang  word  that  has 
no  exact  equivalent  in  established  language  and  is  therefore  not  ob- 
jectionable, as  compared  with  such  expressions  as  peppy,  nutty,  cash  in, 
the  once-over,  rap  him  on  the  bean,  all  of  which  have  respectable  and 
vigorous  English  equivalents.  But  jazz  up  should  not  be  used  to  mean 
enliven,  etc.  Jazz  may  be  used  only  as  noun  or  adjective. 
D141.  Profanity.  Avoid  profanity,  which  is  usually  a  substitute  for 
emphasis  and  indicates  a  weakness  in  thought,  vocabulary,  and  taste. 
D15.  Idiom.  Use  idiomatic  English.  If  expressions  are  in  good  use,  do 
not  avoid  them  because  their  structure  is  not  logical. 

right:  I  have  waited  for  her  many  a  time. 
right:  You  had  better  go. 

wrong:  You  hadn't  ought  to  do  that. 
right:  You  ought  not  to  do  that. 

wrong:  I  should  enjoy  to  go. 
right:  I  should  enjoy  going. 

wrong:  You  needn't  to  do  that. 
right:  You  needn't  do  that. 

wrong:  I  cannot  help  but  believe  him. 
right:  I  cannot  help  believing  him.  Or, 
right:  I  cannot  but  believe  him. 

wrong:  I  could  not  borrow  anyone's  else  book. 
improved:  I  could  not  borrow  anyone  else's  book. 

D151.  Idiomatic  prepositions.  Idiom  often  governs  the  use  of  preposi- 
tions. 

wrong:  You  should  stay  to  home. 
right:  You  should  stay  at  home. 

wrong:  My  friends  at  college  are  different  than  the  ones  I  had  at  home. 
right:  My  friends  at  college  are  different  from  the  ones  I  had  at  home. 

wrong:  Wait  on  me  at  the  corner. 

right:  Wait  for  me  at  the  corner. 

right:  Wait  on  me  {meaning,  serve  me  as  a  customer). 

wrong:  He  asked  after  you  [meaning,  he  inquired  about  you). 
right:  He  asked  about  you. 

D16.  Provincialisms.  Avoid  provincialisms,  words  or  phrases  used 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
For  instance,  avoid  tote  for  carry;  right  smart  for  a  great  deal;  you  all  for 
you;  allow,  reckon,  calculate,  guess,  expect  for  think  or  plan,  unless  the  use 
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of  such  words  helps  to  effect  a  clearly  intended  and  acceptable  purpose. 
D17.  Foreign  words  or  phrases.  Use  foreign  words  and  phrases 
sparingly.  They  may  be  permissible  if  their  meaning  will  be  clear  to 
the  reader,  and  if  there  is  no  satisfactory  English  equivalent.  Many  such 
words  have  come  into  the  language  because  they  filled  a  need  —  e.g., 
ragout,  piano,  automobile,  garage,  chassis,  yacht,  radio,  tariff. 

right:  Every  spring  I  am  seized  with  wanderlust. 

right:  Although  she  is  much  interested  in  music,  she  will  never  be  more  than  a 
dilettante. 

D18.  Technical  and  scientific  words.  Avoid  technical  and  scientific 
words  in  nontechnical  and  nonscientific  writing.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
use  such  words  because  there  are  no  substitutes,  their  meaning  should 
be  made  clear  to  the  general  reader. 

right:  The  "reasonable  understanding"  clause  was  designed  to  keep  Negroes 
from  voting.  This  clause,  now  a  part  of  the  constitutions  of  several  southern 
states,  requires  that  before  a  person  may  vote,  he  must  read  and  interpret 
some  section  of  the  state  or  national  constitution. 

D19.  Archaisms.  Avoid  the  use  of  archaic  words  and  phrases  in  prose. 
Even  as  a  device  for  securing  humor  they  are  of  doubtful  value.  Of 
course  there  are  appropriate  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

bad:  In  sooth,  I  am  a-weary. 
better:  Indeed  I  am  tired. 


D2.    Effectiveness 

D2 1.  Abstract  words.  Avoid  the  use  of  abstract  words  when  concrete 
words  will  express  the  meaning  more  definitely.  See  pp.  323-327. 

abstract:  My  home  town  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 

more  definite:  My  home  town  lies  in  a  hollow  among  gentiy  rolling  hills. 

D22.  General  words.  Avoid  generalities;  choose  words  as  specific 
as  possible.  See  pp.  327-329. 

generalized:  She  has  a  beautiful  nature. 

more  specific:  She  is  honest,  high-minded,  and  generous. 

D23.  Wordiness.  Present  your  thought  in  the  fewest  words  consistent 
with  clearness  and  ease  of  expression.  Put  in  all  the  ideas  and  examples 
that  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  thought,  but  do  not  use 
additional  language  as  a  substitute  for  such  development. 
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wordy:  He  succeeded  in  doing  the  task  in  a  way  that  was  really  skillful. 
better:  He  did  the  task  skillfully. 

wordy:  He  is  studying  along  chemical  lines. 
better:  He  is  studying  chemistry. 

wordy  :  I  prefer  dress  of  the  more  formal  kind  to  clothes  of  the  sports  type. 
better:  I  prefer  formal  dress  to  sports  clothing. 

D231.  Overpredication.  Avoid  overpredication  —  the  use  of  several 
clauses  to  express  what  might  be  said  in  fewer  clauses  or  in  a  simple 
sentence.  The  fault  may  be  corrected  by  converting  some  subordinate 
clauses  into  phrases  or  words.  See  pp.  228-233  and  Rules  U51,  U61. 

wordy:  It  is  necessary  that  the  child  cross  two  car  lines  in  order  that  he  may 

reach  the  school  that  is  nearest  his  home. 
better:  The  child  must  cross  two  car  lines  in  order  to  reach  the  school  nearest 

his  home. 

D232.  Tautology.  Avoid  tautology  —  the  useless  repetition  of  an  idea. 

bad:  The  trees  stood  very  close  together  in  the  dense  woods. 
better:  The  trees  stood  close  together  in  the  woods. 

bad:  The  man  was  choked  by  being  strangled  with  his  own  necktie. 
better:  The  man  was  strangled  by  his  own  necktie. 

bad:  The  city  passed  a  wheelage  tax  on  the  wheels  of  motor  vehicles. 
better:  The  city  passed  a  wheelage  tax  on  motor  vehicles. 

D233.  Weak  qualifying  and  intensive  words.  Do  not,  without  con- 
scious purpose,  weaken  your  statements  by  such  qualifying  phrases  or 
words  as  on  the  whole,  in  general,  rather,  somewhat.  Many  intensive  words 
such  as  very  lose  their  intensive  force  through  overuse. 

weak:  He  is  on  the  whole  the  most  sincere  Christian  I  know. 
stronger:  He  is  the  most  sincere  Christian  I  know. 

ineffective:  I  am  very  desirous  of  climbing  a  mountain. 
stronger:  I  am  eager  to  climb  a  mountain. 

D24.  Repetition.  Avoid  careless  repetition  of  an  important  word  or 
syllable. 

bad:  Footsore  and  weary  we  proceeded  on  foot  for  many  long  miles. 
improved:  Footsore  and  weary  we  walked  on  for  many  long  miles. 

bad:  The  instructor  assigned  our  lesson  for  the  next  day,  and  instructed  us  to 

prepare  it  carefully. 
improved:  The  instructor  assigned  our  lesson  for  the  next  day,  and  told  us  to 

prepare  it  carefully. 
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bad:  The  soils  with  impervious  subsoils,  wnich  prevent  good  drainage,  present 
a  difficult  problem  of  soil  improvement. 

improved:  Impervious  subsoils,  which  prevent  good  drainage,  make  soil  im- 
provement a  difficult  problem. 

NOTE  that  repetition  of  a  word  is  sometimes  necessary  to  gain 
clearness  or  emphasis.  It  is  better  to  repeat  the  word  than  to  refer  to  it 
obscurely  by  a  pronoun.  It  is  better  also  to  repeat  a  word  than 
obviously  to  avoid  repeating  it.  This  latter  fault  is  frequently  found  in 
news  "stories." 

not  immediately  clear:  A  residential  area  of  small  homes  is  adequately  served 
by  a  six-inch  main,  which  can  meet  the  population  and  fire-fighting 
requirements;  but  when  it  is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  district  of 
apartments  and  hotels,  then  a  larger  one  is  required. 

improved:  A  residential  area  of  small  homes  is  adequately  served  by  a  six- 
inch  main,  which  can  meet  the  population  and  fire-fighting  requirements; 
but  when  this  area  is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  district  of  apartments 
and  hotels,  then  a  larger  main  is  required. 

obvious  avoidance  of  repetition:  The  carpenters  are  among  the  craftsmen 
who  have  a  strong  union  in  our  town,  both  because  the  wielders  of  hammer 
and  saw  are  highly  skilled  and  well  paid,  and  also  because  their  association 
is  affiliated  with  the  other  less  powerful  but  still  important  unions  in  the 
building  trades. 

improved:  The  carpenters  are  among  the  craftsmen  who  have  a  strong  union 
in  our  town,  both  because  they  are  highly  skilled  and  weD  paid,  and  also 
because  their  association  is  affiliated  with  the  other  less  powerful  but  still 
important  unions  in  the  building  trades. 

obvious  avoidance  of  repetition:  I  chose  this  university  because  it  had  a 
better  College  of  Engineering  than  any  other  institution  of  higher  learning. 

improved:  I  chose  this  university  because  it  had  a  better  College  of  Engineering 
than  any  other  university. 

effective:  She's  cool  and  possessed,  —  oh,  maddeningly  so  —  as  cool  and  still 
as  the  library  itself;  that  is,  as  still  as  a  library  is  supposed  to  be. 


D25.  Exaggeration.  Avoid  exaggeration. 

bad:  We  had  a  perfectly  wonderful  time. 
improved:  We  had  an  enjoyable  time. 

bad:  I  am  terribly  glad  to  see  you. 
improved:  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

bad:  It  was  simply  ghastly  weather. 

improved:  It  was  very  stormy  weather,  or  very  hot  weather,  etc. 
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D26.  Fine  writing.  Avoid  the  use  of  lofty  and  high-sounding  language 
to  express  simple  thoughts.  See  pp.  319-320. 

bad:  The  citizenry  of  the  metropolis  have  been  stirred  to  indignation  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  street-railway  monopoly  in  increasing  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

better:  The  people  of  the  city  are  angry  at  the  streetcar  company  for  its  recent 
increase  of  fares. 

D27.  Hackneyed  terms.  Avoid  the  use  of  trite  or  hackneyed  phrases 
and  words.  See  pp.  320—321. 

bad:  Five  soldiers  from  this  town  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
better:  Five  soldiers  from  this  town  were  killed  in  the  war. 

bad:  The  party  had  been  a  pleasant  surprise,  and  she  went  home  after  it  tired 
but  happy. 

T>28.  Figures  of  speech.  Avoid  mixing  figures  of  speech,  and  avoid 
combining  figurative  and  literal  expressions.  See  pp.  329-332. 

mtxed  figure:  When  the  candidate  won  the  race,  he  proceeded  to  appropriate 

the  spoils  of  war. 
better:  When  the  candidate  won  the  race,  he  proceeded  to  appropriate  the 

spoils.  Or, 
better:  When  the  candidate  won  his  fight,  he  appropriated  the  spoils. 

awkward  mixture  of  literal  and  figurative:  He  went  through  the  cam- 
paign on  flowery  beds  of  ease,  and  carried  his  county  by  10,000. 

better:  He  went  through  the  campaign  without  serious  opposition,  and  carried 
his  county  by  10,000. 

ludicrous:  He  rubbed  elbows  with  the  cream  of  society. 
undesirable:  He  associated  with  the  cream  of  society. 
better:  He  associated  with  the  best  society. 

D3.    Precision 

D31.  Vague  and  ambiguous  words.  Avoid  the  use  of  vague  and  am- 
biguous words,  such  as  factor,  asset,  character,  element,  line,  proposition,  case, 
nature,  thing.  Say  precisely  what  you  mean. 

inexact:  I  have  always  been  interested  in  chemistry,  and  I  intend  to  take  all 

the  courses  that  I  can  along  that  line. 
improved:  I  have  always  been  interested  in  chemistry,  and  I  intend  to  take  all 

the  courses  that  I  can  in  that  subject. 

inexact:  Working  one's  way  through  college  is  sometimes  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion. 

improved:  Working  one's  way  through  college  is  sometimes  a  difficult  under- 
taking 
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D4.    Accuracy 

D41.  Words  similar  in  meaning.  Do  not  confuse  words  similar  in 
meaning.  Note,  for  instance,  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
words  wit  and  humor.  Wit  is  more  purely  intellectual  than  humor,  and 
implies  a  swift  perception  of  the  incongruous ;  it  depends  for  its  effect 
chiefly  on  ingenuity  or  unexpectedness  of  turn,  or  patness  of  application; 
humor  implies,  commonly,  broader  human  sympathies  than  wit,  and  a 
more  kindly  sense  of  the  incongruous,  often  blended  with  pathos. 
(Webster.) 

right:  I  have  had  a  dull  ache  in  my  arm  all  day. 
right:  I  have  had  a  sharp  pain  in  my  arm  all  day. 

right:  We  were  pleased  with  the  behavior  of  the  children  at  the  party. 
right:  Throughout  his  years  of  suffering,  his  conduct  has  been  without  reproach- 

right:  I  can  excuse  his  forgetfulness,  but  I  cannot  pardon  his  dishonesty. 

D42.  Words  similar  in  form.  Do  not  confuse  words  similar  in  form, 
as  for  instance,  luxurious  and  luxuriant;  formerly  and  formally;  affect  and 
effect;  accept  and  except;  beside  and  besides;  consul,  council,  and  counsel; 
healthful  and  healthy;  most  and  almost. 


DO.     Cacophony 


Avoid  cacophony  —  harsh,  discordant,  disagreeable  sounds  or  com- 
binations. 

D51.  Harsh  sounds.  Avoid  harsh  sounds,  and  combinations  of  sounds 
unpleasant  to  the  ear,  unless  their  use  is  for  an  obvious  purpose. 

bad:  Such  scandalous  and  sacrilegious  discussion  should  not  be  suffered. 
improved:  Such  scandalous  and  profane  discussion  should  not  be  tolerated. 

overdone:  I  was  startled  by  the  shrill  clang  of  the  fire  engines  as  they  clashed 

through  the  chasm  of  the  streets. 
improved:  I  was  startled  by  the  clang  of  the  fire  engines  as  they  raced  through 

the  streets. 

D52.  Rhyme  in  prose.  Avoid  rhyme  and  noticeable  assonance  in 
prose. 

bad:  He  was  the  most  brilliant  talker  in  the  town  of  Walker. 

improved:  He  was  the  most  brilliant  conversationalist  in  the  town  of  Walker. 

improved:  He  talked  more  brilliantly  than  anyone  else  in  the  town  of  Walker. 
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bad:  As  Mr.  Brown  was  going  home  last  night,  he  was  grabbed,  drugged,  and 

dragged  into  an  empty  house. 
improved:  As  Mr.  Brown  was  going  home  last  night,  he  was  seized,  drugged, 

and  carried  into  an  empty  house. 

D53.  Alliteration  in  prose.  Use  alliteration  sparingly  in  prose.  This 
rule  may  well  be  applied  also  in  writing  verse. 

bad:  He  made  plain  to  every  one  the  radiant  realism  of  religion. 
improved:  He  made  plain  to  every  one  the  glorious  truth  of  religion. 

effective:  "On  the  latest  limit  of  the  West,  in  the  land  of  Lyonnesse,  where, 
save  the  rocky  isles  of  Scilly,  all  is  now  wild  sea,  rose  the  sacred  Mount  of 
Camelot."  —  Tennyson. 

D54.  Regular  rhythm  in  prose.   Use  regular  rhythm  sparingly  in 
prose. 

bad:  He  gave  a  dime  to  every  man  who  asked  for  one. 
improved:  He  gave  a  dime  to  every  beggar  who  asked  for  one. 

effective:  "We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting- 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live."  — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

NOTE  that  in  effective  prose  rhythm  the  regularity  is  frequently 
broken. 


E. 


Emphasis 


El .    Proportion 

Give  greater  length  of  treatment  to  the  more  important  ideas  in  the 
sentence,  paragraph,  or  composition.  See  pp.  49,  190-191. 

bad:  I  had  reached  that  age,  which  every  boy  sooner  or  later  reaches,  when 

they  begin  to  long  for  guns  and  bicycles  and  carbide  lamps,  and  when  they 

make  extensive  collections  of  all  sorts  of  things. 
improved:  I  had  reached  that  age  when  boys  begin  to  long  for  guns  and  bicycles 

and  carbide  lamps,  and  when  they  make  extensive  collections  of  badges, 

marbles,  stamps,  and  knives. 

E2.    Position 

Place  the  more  important  matter  in  sentence,  paragraph,  or  com- 
position in  the  positions  of  emphasis  —  i.e.,  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  See  pp.  41,  191-192,  272-274. 

bad:  It  seemed  to  me  that  girls  were  shallow,  affected,  jabbering,  sensitive,  and 
what  not;  and  that  they  were  making  fudge  or  something  or  other  almost 
always. 

improved:  Girls,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  shallow,  affected,  jabbering,  sensitive, 
and  what  not;  and  that  they  were  almost  always  making  fudge  or  some- 
thing or  other. 

E3.    Periodic  sentence 

The  periodic  sentence  is  effective  for  securing  emphasis,  because  in  it 
the  reader  is  kept  in  suspense  until  he  comes  to  the  end.  See  pp.  235-238. 

right:  Held  by  the  silence  that  almost  roared  through  my  ears,  I  kept  my  hand 
on  the  door  knob. 

right:  With  an  anxious  little  smile,  she  waited  his  approval. 
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E4.    Climax 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  place  material  in  an  ascending  scale  in  the 
order  of  its  importance.  See  p.  276. 

bad:  The  wind  whipped  about  the  corners,  shrieked  and  wailed  down  the 

chimney,  and  shook  the  window  blinds. 
improved:  The  wind  whipped  about  the  corners,  shook  the  window  blinds, 

and  wailed  and  shrieked  down  the  chimney. 

right:  "A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing."  —  Keats. 

E5.    Proper  subordination 

Subordinate  the  less  important  ideas  in  a  sentence,  paragraph,  or  com- 
position. See  pp.  43-46,  214,  230-233. 

bad:  The  road  ran  between  high  banks  on  either  side  and  it  was  an  excellent 
place  in  which  I  could  play,  for  here  I  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
my  mother. 

improved:  The  road  running  between  high  banks  on  either  side  was  an  excel- 
lent place  for  me  to  play  in,  out  of  my  mother's  sight  and  hearing. 


CO.    Upside-down  subordination 


Avoid  putting  the  more  important  idea  into  the  subordinate  clause, 
and  the  less  important  idea  into  the  independent  clause.  Put  the  more 
important  idea  in  the  main  clause. 

bad:  We  closed  the  gate  just  as  a  huge  dog  burst  out  of  the  house  and  leaped  at 

us  in  a  fury. 
improved:  Just  as  we  closed  the  gate,  a  huge  dog  burst  out  of  the  house  and 

leaped  at  us  in  a  fury. 

t/  .    Balanced  sentence 

The  balanced  sentence  is  an  effective  device  for  securing  emphasis, 
when  there  is  either  a  close  parallelism  or  a  distinct  contrast  in  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  balanced  clauses.  See  pp.  281-282. 

right:  If  I  talk,  she  is  angry;  if  I  am  silent,  she  is  hurt. 

"A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath:  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 
"Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing:  but  righteousness  delivereth  from 
death." 
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CO.    Excision 

Emphasis  may  often  be  obtained  by  economy  in  the  use  of  words  —  by 
terseness.  See  p.  284. 

bad:  Athletics  in  general  in  universities  and  colleges  and  football  in  particular, 
which  are  still  suffering  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  growing  pains  of 
supersalesmanship  and  ballyhoo,  have  been  all  of  a  sudden  brought  face 
to  face  with  recent  critical  conditions. 

improved:  College  athletics  —  especially  football  —  which  are  still  suffering 
somewhat  from  the  growing  pains  of  supersalesmanship  and  ballyhoo, 
have  been  abruptly  brought  face  to  face  with  recent  critical  conditions. 

E9.    Weak  passive 

As  a  rule,  do  not  use  the  passive  voice  when  the  agent  of  the  action  is 
named  in  the  sentence.  Make  the  agent  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the 
active  voice.  (But  see  C81  and  C82.) 

bad:  The  ball  was  then  thrown  by  me  to  the  next  player. 
improved:  I  threw  the  ball  to  the  next  player. 

bad:  A  storm  window  was  blown  from  our  house  by  the  wind  last  night,  and 

other  damage  was  done. 
improved:  Last  night  the  wind  blew  a  storm  window  from  our  house  and  did 

other  damage. 
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G 1 .    Case 

G10.  General  statement.  A  substantive  is  in  the  nominative  case  whea 
it  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  as  the  complement  of  a  copula- 
tive verb,  as  a  vocative,  or  when  it  is  used  in  the  absolute  construction. 
A  substantive  is  in  the  possessive  case  when  it  denotes  ownership.  A 
substantive  is  in  the  objective  case  when  it  is  the  object  of  a  finite  verb, 
the  subject  or  complement  of  an  infinitive,  or  the  object  of  a  preposition. 
Nouns  are  inflected  in  English  only  to  indicate  the  possessive  case. 
Personal  pronouns  are  inflected  to  indicate  nominative,  objective,  and 
possessive  cases.  The  case  of  a  pronoun  like  that  of  a  noun  is  determined 
by  its  use  in  the  sentence.  Its  gender  and  number  are  determined  by 
its  antecedent. 

nominative:  I  am  here.  It  is  /. 

objective:  You  startled  me.  You  must  stand  by  me. 

Gil.  Predicate  nominative.  The  substantive  completing  a  copulative 
(or  linking)  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

right:  It  is  I.  Was  it  she?  Are  you  he? 

NOTE:  "Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one"  (Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West 
Wind")  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Colloquial  usage,  in  England  more 
than  in  the  United  States,  sanctions  the  construction  "It  is  me." 

Gill.  After  verbal  noun  being.  The  substantive  following  the  verbal 
noun  being  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

right:  We  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  she. 
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G12.  Interrogative  who. 

G121.  In  direct  questions.  In  questions  beginning  with  the  interroga- 
tive pronoun  who  or  whom,  be  careful  to  note  whether  the  pronoun  is 
the  subject  of  a  verb  or  the  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition. 

right:  Who  did  you  say  came  last  night? 
right:  Who  was  it  you  gave  it  to? 
right:  Whom  did  you  give  it  to? 
right:  Whom  did  you  ask  to  come? 

NOTE :  In  speech  and  in  informal  writing,  usage  permits  who  instead 
of  whom  in  questions  like  the  third  and  fourth  given  above. 

G122.  In  indirect  questions.  When  who  or  whoever  is  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  finite  verb,  do  not  put  it  into  the  objective  case  because  it 
is  preceded  by  a  verb  or  a  preposition. 

right:  I  can  guess  who  will  come.  (Who,  nominative,  subject  of  will  come,  not 

object  of  guess.) 
right:  I  will  serve  under  whoever  is  chosen.  (Whoever,  nominative,  subject  of 

is  chosen,  not  object  of  under.) 

G13.  Parenthetical  /  think,  they  say,  etc.  The  case  of  a  relative  or 
interrogative  pronoun  is  not  affected  by  the  parenthetical  insertion 
/  think,  they  say,  and  so  forth.  See  also  G121  and  G122. 

right:  It  is  they  who  we  think  are  the  offenders.  (We  think  is  parenthetical.)  Or, 
right:  It  is  they  whom  we  think  to  be  the  offenders.  (We  think  is  not  paren- 
thetical but  essential.) 

G14.  Case  after  than,  as,  but.  These  words  are  generally  conjunctions, 
and  the  case  of  the  pronouns  that  they  introduce  depends  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  pronoun  to  the  omitted  verb. 

right:  He  works  as  hard  as  I  [do]. 

right:  He  woncs  harder  than  I  [do]. 

right:  He  irritates  her  more  than  [he  does]  me. 

right:  He  irritates  her  more  than  I  [do]. 

NOTE:  But  is  also  used  frequently  as  a  preposition  and  than  is  so 
used  in  the  construction  than  whom.  They  should  of  course  be  followed 
by  pronouns  in  the  objective  case. 

right:  None  but  him  was  invited. 
right:  They  were  all  there  but  him. 

idiomatic,  but  to  be  avoided  as  awkward:  They  have  persuaded  the  Dean, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  ally. 
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G15.  Appositives.  An  appositive  should  be  in  the  same  case  as  the 
noun  with  which  it  is  in  apposition. 

right:  He  meant  all  of  us;  namely,  you,  him,  and  me. 

G16.  Substantives  connected  by  and  or  or.  Remember  that  when 
two  substantives  are  connected  by  and  or  or  the  second  has  the  same 
case  as  the  first. 

right:  The  judges  will  be  my  cousin  and  I. 
right:  We  found  both  his  wife  and  him  at  home. 
right:  Give  it  to  either  Jane  or  her. 

G17.  Nominative  absolute.  The  substantive  in  the  absolute  construc- 
tion is  in  the  nominative  case. 

right:  You  must  make  allowance  for  her,  she  being  what  she  is. 

G18.  Objective  with  the  infinitive.  Both  the  subject  and  the  com- 
plements of  an  infinitive  are  in  the  objective  (accusative)  case. 

right:  They  proved  her  to  be  a  spy.  [Subject.] 
right:  They  had  thought  her  to  be  me.  [Predicate.] 

G19.  Possessive  case. 

G191.  Possessive  of  inanimate  objects.  The  possessive  case  of  substan- 
tives is  usually  employed  only  for  people  and  animals  and  the  of  which- 
phrase  for  inanimate  objects.  But  to  gain  brevity,  directness,  clarity, 
or  vigor  of  expression,  the  possessive  case  is  often  used  for  inanimate 
objects. 

right:  The  frame  of  the  picture;  the  binding  of  the  book. 

right:  A  night's  rest;  a  day's  work;  the  sun's  rays;  out  country's  honor. 

G192.  Whose,  of  which.  Either  whose  or  of  which  may  be  used  to  refer 
to  objects  without  animal  life,  but  present  usage  tends  to  restrict  whose 
to  people  and  animals. 

permissible:  We  came  to  a  river  whose  depth  baffled  us. 
preferable:  We  came  to  a  river  the  depth  of  which  baffled  us. 

G193.  Possessive  with  gerund.  Use  the  possessive  case  for  a  sub- 
stantive modifying  a  gerund,  which  is  a  verbal  noun.  Distinguish  be- 
tween the  gerund  modified  by  the  substantive,  and  the  participle, 
which  is  an  adjective,  modifying  a  substantive. 

wrong:  There  is  no  excuse  for  them  quarreling. 
right:  There  is  no  excuse  for  their  quarreling. 
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right:  I  remember  his  singing  that  song.  [That  is,  I  recall  the  singing.] 
right:  I  remember  him  singing  that  song.  [That  is,  I  recall  him  as  he  was  when 
he  was  singing  that  song.] 

right:  The  possibility  of  such  goodness  being  practiced  did  not  occur  to  him; 

C32.    Number  of  nouns  and  pronouns 

G21.  Collective  nouns.  A  collective  noun  is  treated  as  singular  if  it 
refers  to  a  group  as  a  unit,  as  plural  if  it  refers  to  the  individuals  of  the 
group. 

right:  The  crowd  [considered  as  a  unit]  is  smaller  than  it  was  last  year. 
right:  The  crowd  [considered  individually]  are  still  cheering  although  their 
throats  are  hoarse. 

G22.  Each,  every,  etc.,  with  singular  verb.  Each,  every,  every  one, 
any  one,  everybody,  either,  neither,  some  one,  no  one,  nobody,  etc.,  are  singular. 
Consequently  they  are  the  subjects  of  singular  verbs  and  the  antecedents 
of  singular  pronouns. 

right:  Every  one  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  own  college. 

None  (a  contraction  of  no  one  or  not  any)  is  usually  followed  by  a  plural 
verb,  but  either  plural  or  singular  may  be  used  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  writer  to  express  a  plural  or  a  singular  idea. 

right:  None  of  us  were  there. 

right:  None  of  my  attempts  was  worth  my  effort. 

G23.  Kind  or  sort.  An  adjective  or  pronoun  agrees  in  number  with  the 
substantive  that  it  modifies.  Kind  and  sort  are  singular  nouns  and  are 
modified  by  this  and  that,  not  these  and  those. 

wrong:  I  like  these  kind  of  dogs. 
right:  I  like  this  kind  of  dog. 


03.    Agreement  of  verbs 


G30.  General  principle.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  person. 

wrong:  She  don't  look  well.  It  don't  make  any  difference.  [Don't  is  the  con- 
traction for  do  not.  The  verb  should  be  third  person  singular  to  agree  with 
the  subject.] 

right:  She  doesn't  look  well.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference. 

wrong:  I  says  to  her.  [Says  is  third  person  singular.  The  verb  should  be  first 

person  singular  to  agree  with  the  subject.] 
right:  I  say  to  her.  Or,  I  said  to  her.  [The  past  tense  is  usually  meant.] 
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G31.  Number  of  verb  not  affected  by  intervening  words.  The 

number  of  the  verb  is  not  affected  by  words  that  intervene  between  it 
and  the  subject. 

wrong:  The  result  of  these  negotiations  were  unsatisfactory. 
right:  The  result  of  these  negotiations  was  unsatisfactory. 

wrong:  A  pamphlet  containing  all  the  new  requirements  were  sent  to  the 

members. 
right:   A  pamphlet  containing  all  the  new  requirements  was  sent  to  the 

members. 

wrong:  The  conference  of  the  peace  proponents  hear  the  two  sides  to  France's 
mandate  over  Syria  and  the  United  States's  rule  of  the  Philippines. 

right:  The  conference  of  the  peace  proponents  hears  the  two  sides  to  France's 
mandate  over  Syria  and  the  United  States's  rule  of  the  Philippines. 

G32.  Number   of  verb   not   affected    by   with,   together   with,   etc. 

The  number  of  the  verb  is  not  affected  by  words  joined  to  the  subject 
by  with,  together  with,  as  well  as,  in  addition  to,  including,  no  less  than, 
accompanied  by,  etc. 

right:  His  piano,  as  well  as  his  books  and  pictures,  was  destroyed  in  the  fire. 
right:  Henry,  with  his  roommate  and  two  other  friends,  was  lost  in  the  moun- 
tains for  three  days. 

G33.  Subject  compounded  with  and.  A  subject  consisting  of  nouns 
connected  by  and  requires  a  plural  verb. 

right:  Religion  and  theology  are  very  different  things. 

G34.  Subject  compounded  with  or  or  nor.  A  subject  consisting  ol 
nouns  joined  by  or  or  nor  requires  the  same  verb  as  one  of  the  nouns 
alone.  When  the  nouns  differ  in  number  or  person,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  nearer.  It  is  better,  however,  to  avoid  this  awkward  construc- 
tion. 

right:  Either  intelligence  or  money  is  necessary. 

awkward:  Neither  golf  nor  cards  have  lured  me  from  my  work. 
wrong:  Neither  cards  nor  golf  have  lured  me  from  my  work. 
better:  I  have  let  neither  golf  nor  cards  lure  me  from  my  work. 

G35.  Verb  and  predicate  noun.  The  number  of  a  verb  is  not  affected 
by  the  number  of  its  predicate  noun.  Sentences  in  which  subject  and 
predicate  noun  differ  in  number  are  frequently  awkward  and  should 
therefore  be  recast. 

right  but  awkward:  The  climax  was  the  massacres  of  1895. 
better:  The  climax  was  reached  in  the  massacres  of  1895. 
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G36.  There  is,  There  are.  In  sentences  beginning  with  There  is  and 
There  are,  the  noun  following  the  verb  is  its  subject  and  determines  its 
number. 

right:  There  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  misunderstanding. 
right:  There  are  unlimited  possibilities  of  error. 

G37.  Number  of  verb  in  relative  clause.  The  verb  in  the  relative 
clause  in  such  constructions  as  one  of  the  men  who  or  one  of  those  books  that, 
etc.,  is  plural,  for  its  subject  is  plural  in  agreement  with  its  antecedent, 
which  is  men  or  books,  etc. 

right:  She  is  one  of  those  people  who  always  make  every  discussion  personal. 


(34.    Tense  and  mood  or  mode 

G41.  General  statements.  Use  the  present  tense  for  a  general  state- 
ment the  truth  of  which  is  independent  of  time. 

right:  He  said  that  a  previous  engagement  is  a  great  convenience  [at  this  or 

any  time]. 
right:  He  said  that  a  previous  engagement  kept  him  from  the  concert  [on  a 

particular  past  occasion]. 

G42.  Historical  present.  Avoid  frequent  use  of  the  historical  present, 
which  is  the  present  tense  used  for  past  events. 

overdone:  My  head  is  damp  with  moisture;  I  become  angry  with  myself  and 
try  to  hold  on  to  my  wild  imagination.  As  I  walk  down  the  passageway, 
I  notice  for  the  first  time  the  dead  silence  of  the  house. 

G43.  Perfect  tenses.  Distinguish  between  simple  tenses  and  perfect 
tenses.  Indicate  action  already  completed  at  the  present  time  by  the 
perfect  tense,  action  completed  before  some  definite  time  in  the  past 
by  the  past  perfect  tense. 

right:  He  feels  [present]  that  he  has  been  injured  [perfect]. 

right:  He  felt  [past]  that  he  had  been  injured  [past  perfect]. 

right:  I  admired  [past]  the  etchings  that  he  had  bought  [past  perfect]. 

G44.  Tense  sequence.  The  verbs  in  a  sentence  must  be  in  proper 
tense  sequence.  The  main  verb  in  a  sentence  sets  the  time,  to  which  the 
subordinate  verbs  must  be  correctly  related.  If  the  subordinate  verb 
expresses  time  before  or  after  the  time  of  the  main  verb,  this  difference 
in  time  must  be  indicated. 
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right:  I  see  that  you  are  crying. 
right:  I  saw  that  you  were  crying. 

right:  From  the  traces  of  tears  on  your  face,  I  see  that  you  have  been  crying. 
right:  He  will  see  that  you  are  crying. 

right:  From  the  traces  of  tears  on  your  face,  he  will  see  that  you  have  been 
crying. 

questionable:  I  hoped  that  you  would  have  come. 

right:  I  hoped  that  you  would  have  come  before  I  arrived. 

right:  I  hoped  that  you  would  come.  Or,  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  come. 

right:  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come. 

wrong:  When  I  was  at  my  grandfather's  home,  I  found  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's 

plays  that  belonged  to  my  great-grandfather. 
right:  When  I  was  at  my  grandfather's  home,  I  found  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's 

plays  that  had  belonged  to  my  great-grandfather. 

G45.  Present  participle.  A  present  participle  usually  expresses  action 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  action  of  the  principal  verb,  or 
action  prior  to  that  of  the  principal  verb.  It  must  not  express  action 
taking  place  after  that  of  the  principal  verb. 

wrong:  She  ran  down  the  road,  turning  in  at  the  first  gate. 
right:  She  ran  down  the  road  and  turned  in  at  the  first  gate.    Or, 
right:  Running  down  the  road,  she  turned  in  at  the  first  gate. 

right:  Trembling  with  anger,  the  little  boy  picked  up  the  book  and  threw  it 
across  the  room. 


G46.  Misused  perfect  infinitives.  Do  not  use  a  perfect  infinitive 
except  to  indicate  action  definitely  preceding  the  action  of  the  main 
verb. 

wrong:  I  intended  to  have  escaped.  [The  escape  could  not  have  preceded  the 

intention.] 
right:  I  intended  to  escape.  Or,  I  had  intended  to  escape. 
right:  I  am  glad  to  have  escaped.  [The  escape  preceded  the  rejoicing.] 
right:  I  intended  to  have  escaped  before  you  could  learn  of  my  capture. 

G47.  Conditions  contrary  to  fact.  Use  the  past  subjunctive  and  past 
perfect  subjunctive  to  express  suppositions  known  to  be  false. 

Right:  There  would  be  no  use  in  fighting  if  this  were  true.  [But  I  know  that  it 

is  false.] 
right:  There  was  no  use  in  fighting  if  this  was  true.  [But  I  do  not  know  whether 

it  was  true  or  not.] 
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G48.  Concessive  clauses.  In  concessive  clauses  use  the  subjunctive  to 
express  a  supposition,  the  indicative  to  express  a  fact. 

right:  Though  he  were  admired  by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  [sup- 
position], he  would  still  be  despicable. 

right:  Though  he  is  admired  by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  [fact],  he 
is  still  despicable. 


\jO,    Confusion  of  similar  verbs 

Certain  verbs  are  occasionally  confused  because  of  similarity  in  some 
of  their  forms  or  their  resemblance  to  other  words.  The  verbs  most 
commonly  confused  are : 

a.  leave  (quit,  abandon)  and  let  (allow,  permit,  give  leave). 

right:  I  will  not  let  you  leave  the  room. 
wrong:  I  will  not  leave  you  go. 
right:  I  will  not  let  you  go. 

b.  lie  (recline)  and  lay  (put  down,  place). 

right  (present  tense) :  I  lay  the  cat  on  the  pillow  which  lies  on  the  floor. 
right  (past  tense) :  I  laid  the  cat  on  the  pillow  which  lay  on  the  floor. 
right  (perfect  tense) :  I  have  laid  the  cat  on  the  pillow  which  has  lain  on  the 
floor  all  week. 

c.  sit  (assume  or  be  in  a  sitting  posture)  and  set  (place). 

right  (present  tense) :  I  sit  on  the  chair  and  set  my  feet  on  the  footstool. 

right  (past  tense) :  I  sat  on  the  chair  and  set  my  feet  on  the  footstool. 

right  (perfect  tense) :  I  have  sat  on  the  chair  and  set  my  feet  on  the  footstool. 


G6.    Shall  and  will 

Because  of  variations  in  present-day  use  of  shall  or  should  and  will  or 
would,  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  rules  regarding  them.  There  are,  also, 
fine  distinctions  in  meaning  between  shall  or  should  and  will  or  would 
that  make  generalization  hazardous.  Careful  speakers  and  writers 
however,  observe  certain  fundamental  rules,  for  instance  the  use  oi 
shall  or  should  with  the  first  person  to  express  simple  future,  and  shall 
with  the  first  person  in  questions.  Violations  of  these  rules  are  frequent 
in  the  use  of  shall  and  will,  but  careful  writers  should  still  keep  them  in 
mind. 
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G61.  Simple  futurity.  Use  shall  with  the  first  person  to  express  the 
simple  future.  Do  not  use  will.  Use  will  with  the  second  and  third 
persons  to  express  the  simple  future. 

I  shall  see.  We  shall  see. 

You  will  see.  You  will  see. 

He  will  see.  He  will  see. 

right:  I  shall  go  tomorrow. 

right:  You  will  find  the  paper  on  the  shelf. 

right:  He  will  be  in  his  office  today. 

NOTE  that  will  is  sometimes  used  with  the  third  person  to  express 
customary  action.  It  is  more  than  a  simple  future. 

right:  Accidents  will  happen. 

right:  Sorrow  will  come  along  with  happiness. 

right:  The  best  of  us  will  make  mistakes. 

G62.  Determination,  promise,  etc. 

G621.  With  the  first  person.  Use  will  with  the  first  person  to  express 

determination,    promise,    consent,    resolution,    willingness,    desire,    or 

threat. 

right:  I  will  go  in  spite  of  what  he  says.  [I  am  determined  to  go.] 
right:  I  will  go  if  you  wish  me  to.  [I  consent  to  go;  or,  I  am  willing  to  go.] 
right:  I  will  never  give  my  consent.  [I  am  resolved  not  to  give  my  consent.] 
right:  I  will  punish  you  if  you  do  it  again.  [I  threaten  to  punish  you.] 

G622.  With  the  second  or  third  person.  Use  shall  with  the  second 
or  third  person  to  express  the  determination,  compulsion,  promise, 
resolution,  or  threat  of  the  speaker,  who  is  not  the  same  as  the  subject 
of  the  sentence.  Note  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  under  the 
control  of  the  speaker. 

right:  You  shall  go.   [I  am  determined  that  you  go;  or,  I  shall  compel  you  to 

go.] 
right:  You  shall  have  whatever  you  wish.  [I  promise  you.] 
right:  He  shall  be  rewarded  for  this.  [I  am  resolved  that  he  be  rewarded.] 
right:  You  shall  be  sorry  for  this.  [I  threaten.] 

NOTE  that  shall  may  be  used  with  the  second  or  third  person  to 
express  the  authority  of  a  superior. 

right:  When  your  orders  come,  you  shall  cross  the  border  and  await  further 
instructions. 
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G63.  Special  uses  of  shall  and  will. 

G631.  Emphatic  will.  An  emphatic  will  may  be  used  with  all  three 
persons  to  express  determination.  With  the  second  and  third  persons, 
the  determination  may  be  made  clear  by  the  context. 

right:  I  will  go,  no  matter  what  he  says. 

right:  He  will  do  it,  no  matter  what  the  doctor  says. 

G632.  Prophetic  shall.  Shall  is  sometimes  used  with  the  second  and 
third  persons  to  express  prophecy  without  any  idea  of  command.  This 
was  common  usage  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

right:  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

G64.  Auxiliary  with  like,  prefer,  etc.  The  verbs  like,  prefer,  be  glad, 
be  charmed,  be  delighted,  be  willing,  be  pleased,  be  sorry,  etc.,  use  the  auxiliary 
of  simple  futurity :  shall  with  the  first  person,  and  will  with  the  second 
and  third  persons. 

colloquial:  I  will  be  glad  to  go.  [I  am  determined  or  willing  to  be  glad.] 

right:  I  shall  be  glad  to  go.  [Simple  future.] 

right:  She  will  be  pleased  to  accept  your  invitation.  [Simple  future.] 

NOTE,  however,  that  /  will  gladly  go  is  correct  because  the  volition 
is  expressed  by  the  verb  phrase  will  go.  The  adverb  merely  emphasizes 
the  speaker's  willingness. 

G65.   Use  of  shall  and  will  in  questions. 

G651.  Questions  in  the  first  person.  In  questions  in  the  first  person, 
use  shall  because  the  idea  is  always  that  of  simple  future,  except  when 
the  speaker  repeats  a  question  addressed  to  him. 

right:  What  shall  I  do  next?  [Simple  future.] 
right:  Shall  I  answer  the  telephone?  [Simple  future.] 
right:  Will  I  help  you?  Of  course  I  will.  [Promise.] 

G652.   Questions  in  the  second  person.  In  questions  in  the  second 

person,  use  the  auxiliary  expected  in  the  answer. 

right:  Shall  you  go?  [Yes,  I  shall  go.  Simple  future.] 

right:  Will  you  go  if  he  needs  you?  [Yes,  I  will  go.  Willingness.] 

G653.  Questions  in  the  third  person.  In  questions  in  the  third 
person,  use  will. 

right:  Will  he  be  in  his  office  this  afternoon?  [Simple  future.] 
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G66.  Should  and  would 

G660.  General  statement.  Should  is  the  past  tense  form  of  shall,  and 
would  is  the  past  tense  form  of  will.  Therefore,  generally,  the  rules  for 
shall  and  will  apply  to  should  and  would. 

right:  He  says  that  I  shall  be  better  tomorrow. 
right:  He  said  that  I  should  be  better  tomorrow. 
right:  He  says  that  he  will  go  tomorrow. 
right:  He  said  that  he  would  go  tomorrow. 

right:  I  should  be  glad  to  come.  [Simple  future.] 

right:  I  should  like  to  apply  for  a  position.  [Simple  future.] 

right:  We  should  wish  to  see  the  applicant  before  we  make  a  decision.  [Simple 

future.] 
right:  I  would  give  anything  to  save  you  from  that  ordeal.  [Willingness.] 
right:  He  would  never  make  that  mistake.  [Simple  future.] 
right:  He  would  ignore  the  facts,  and  he  is  paying  the  penalty.  [He  was  deter- 
mined.] 

right:  Should  I  offend  her  if  I  asked  her? 

right:  Should  we  miss  her  if  we  waited? 

right:  Should  you  think  that  this  would  be  enough?  [Yes,  I  should  think  that 
it  would  be.] 

right:  Would  you  let  me  give  your  name  as  a  reference?  [Yes,  I  would.  Will- 
ingness.] 

G661.  Should  to  express  obligation.  Should  may  be  used  with  all 
three  persons  to  express  obligation. 

right:  I  should  have  known  better. 

right:  You  should  protest. 

right:  He  should  be  very  careful  in  such  matters. 

G662.  Would  to  express  habitual  action.  Would  may  be  used  with 
all  three  persons  to  express  habitual  action. 

right:  I  would  spend  hours  lying  in  the  sunlight. 

right:  He  would  stop  every  morning  to  talk  with  the  children. 

G67.  Indirect  discourse.  In  indirect  discourse,  use  as  a  rule  the 
auxiliary  that  would  logically  be  used  if  the  expression  were  direct  in 
form. 

right:  She  said  that  she  should  be  gone  all  winter.  [She  said,  "I  shall  be  gone 
all  winter."  Simple  future.] 

right:  He  asked  her  whether  she  would  help  him  with  his  lessons.  [He  asked 
her,  "Will  you  help  me  with  my  lessons?"  Yes.  I  will  help  you.  Willing- 
ness or  promise.] 
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G68.  Conditional  and  concessive  clauses.  In  conditional  and  con- 
cessive clauses,  shall  and  should  are  generally  used  for  all  three  persons, 
especially  when  the  case  is  doubtful. 

right:  If  I  should  fail,  I  should  give  up  the  idea. 
right:  If  he  should  fail,  he  would  give  up  the  idea. 

right:  Even  though  you  should  meet  all  of  the  requirements,  you  are  not  cer- 
tain to  get  the  position. 

NOTE,  however,  that  will  and  would  may  be  used  when  the  subject 
is  thought  of  as  determined  or  wishing  or  consenting. 

right:  If  he  would  go,  he  should  have  worn  his  rubbers.  [Determination.] 
right:  If  you  will  help  him,  he  will  succeed.  [Willingness.] 

Also  will  and  would  may  be  used  with  the  second  and  third  persons 
in  concessive  clauses  when  the  case  is  regarded  as  certain  to  happen. 

right:  Even  though  you  will  certainly  lose  this  money,  you  will  have  a  great 

deal  left. 
right:  Even  though  the  forest  fire  will  not  reach  our  house  for  several  hours, 

yet  we  had  better  leave  at  once. 

\j7 .    Adjectives  and  adverbs 

G70.  General  statement.  An  adjective  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun. 
An  adverb  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb.  [But  see 
the  first  example.] 

idiomatic:  I  cannot  go  that  far.  [That,  a  pronoun  or  an  adjective,  is  idio- 
matically used  as  an  adverb  to  modify  the  adverb  far.] 

right:  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that. 

wrong:  I  am  real  glad.  [Real,  an  adjective,  is  incorrectly  used  as  an  adverb  to 
modify  the  adjective  glad.] 

NOTE  that  a  word  may  stand  in  the  predicate  and  yet  refer  to  the 
subject. 

right:  The  man  stood  conspicuous  among  his  contemporaries. 
right:  The  man  stood  conspicuously,  so  that  his  enemy  could  see  him. 

G71.  Predicate  adjective  or  adverb  after  verbs  of  sense,  etc.  Verbs 
such  as  appear,  be,  become,  feel,  look,  seem,  shine,  sound,  stand,  and  taste 
are  followed  by  an  adjective  if  the  subject  is  described  or  defined,  or  by 
an  adverb  if  the  predicate  is  described  or  defined. 

wrong:  I  feel  badly.  [Adverb.  Literal  meaning  is  my  sense  of  touch  is  bad.] 
right:  I  feel  bad.  [Adjective,  meaning  sorry,  or  in  low  spirits,  or  in  bad  health.] 
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right:  I  feel  good.  {Adjective,  meaning  in  good  spirits  or  in  a  virtuous  mood.] 
right:  I  feel  well.  [Adjective,  meaning  in  good  health.] 
right:  He  appears  well.  [Adverb.  He  makes  a  good  appearance.] 

right:  He  stands  firm  on  that  point.  [Adjective.] 
right:  He  stands  firmly  in  agreement  with  us.  [Adverb.] 

NOTE  that  sometimes  either  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  may  be  used 
without  appreciable  difference  in  meaning. 

right:  Their  voices  sounded  loud  in  the  night. 
right:  Their  voices  sounded  loudly  in  the  night. 

G72.  Adjectives  and  adverbs  identical  in  form.  Some  adjectives  and 
adverbs  are  identical  in  form,  such  as  cheap,  fast,  hard,  long,  loud,  and  low. 
Some  adverbs  have  two  forms,  such  as  cheap,  cheaply;  loud,  loudly;  low, 
lowly;  soft,  softly;  quick,  quickly;  etc. 

wrong:  She  spoke  very  lowly.  [Lowly  means  modest,  humble,  meek.] 
right:  She  spoke  very  low. 

right:  He  drives  hard. 

wrong:  He  drove  fastly  down  the  street. 
right:  He  drove  fast  down  the  street. 

NOTE  that  some  adjectives  end  in  ly.  They  should  not  be  used  as 
adverbs. 

wrong:  She  sings  lovely. 
right:  She  sings  beautifully. 

wrong:  It  will  likely  rain  tonight. 
right:  It  will  probably  rain  tonight. 
right:  He  is  likely  to  go. 

G73.  Comparison.  Except  in  the  case  of  monosyllables  and  some 
dissyllabic  adjectives,  form  the  comparative  with  more  and  the  super- 
lative with  most.  When  the  forms  -er  and  -est  are  permissible,  they  will 
be  found  in  an  unabridged  dictionary.  Colloquially  and  in  popular 
writing  the  superlative  is  often  used  of  two  objects,  but  the  use  should 
be  avoided : 

adjective:  sad,  sadder,  saddest. 

easy,  easier,  easiest. 

intense,  more  intense,  most  intense. 
adverb:       fast,  faster,  fastest. 

slowly,  more  slowly,  most  slowly. 

G74.  Comparative  with  two.  For  a  comparison  between  only  two 
objects  use  the  comparative,  not  the  superlative. 

colloquial:  Which  is  cheapest,  silk  or  wool? 
right:  Which  is  cheaper,  silk  or  wool? 
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Ml.    Capitals 


Mil.  First  word.  Capitalize  the  first  word  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  quo- 
tation or  of  a  line  of  verse.  Words  quoted  as  an  integral  part  of  a  sen- 
tence are  not  introduced  by  a  capital  unless  they  themselves  constitute 
a  sentence. 

right:  "Well,  not  exactly,"  he  replied. 

right:  He  replied,  "Well,  not  exacdy." 

right:  This  "idle  singer  of  an  empty  day"  is  Morris  himself. 

right:  Oh  yet 

Stands  the  church  clock  at  ten  to  three? 

And  is  there  honey  still  for  tea? 

M12.  Proper  names.  Capitalize  proper  names.  In  general,  although 
present  usage  is  not  uniform,  capitalize  other  words  and  combinations 
of  words  which  are  in  effect  proper  names. 

right:  Indian,  Hindu,  Mexican,  Negro,  gypsy. 
contrast:  the  Baptist  Church;  the  church  on  the  corner. 

the  Middle  Ages;  middle  age. 

the  President;  a  good  president. 

Washington's  Birthday;  my  last  birthday. 

History  17;  the  study  of  history. 

the  Amazon  River;  a  long  river. 

Northwest  Territory;  the  northwest  wind. 

M13.  Proper  adjectives.  Capitalize  proper  adjectives,  that  is,  adjec- 
tives derived  from  proper  nouns  and  still  associated  with  them. 

right:  English,  Anglican,  Bostonian,  Elizabethan,  Shakespearean. 
right:  (no  longer  associated  with  proper  nouns)  china,  quixotic,  epicurean, 
cambric,  bessemer. 
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M14.  Titles  of  books,  etc.  Capitalize  the  first  word,  the  last  word,  and 
important  words  in  titles  of  books,  poems,  magazines,  etc. ;  usage  varies, 
but  it  is  permissible  to  capitalize  or  italicize  the  initial  article  in  the 
title  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  or  italicize  the  name  of  the  city  in 
the  title  of  a  newspaper  if  the  name  of  the  city  is  a  part  of  the  title. 

right:  The  Day's  Work,  The  Cream  of  the  Jest,  The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us, 
The  World's  Work,  The  New  York  Times. 

M15.  I,  O,  Oh.  Capitalize  the  pronoun  /  and  the  interjection  0,  but 
not  oh  unless  it  begins  a  sentence  or  stands  alone.  See  Rule  P62. 
M16.  Salutations.  Capitalize  the  first  and  last  words  of  the  salutation 
in  a  letter,  but  only  the  first  word  of  the  complimentary  close. 


M2.    Italics 

M21.  Titles  of  books.  Italicize  the  titles  of  books,  periodicals,  etc., 
and  the  names  of  ships.  An  article  at  the  beginning  of  a  title  should  be 
italicized,  although  it  is  permissible  not  to  italicize  an  article  at  the 
beginning  of  the  title  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  To  indicate  that  a 
word  or  phrase  should  be  italicized,  place  a  single  straight  line  under  it. 

right:  I  have  heard  The  Mikado. 

right:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post? 

right:  What  is  your  opinion  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post? 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  the  titles  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals and  the  titles  of  chapters  and  articles  within  the  books  and 
periodicals  by  using  italics  for  the  separate  publications  and  quotation 
marks  for  the  chapters  and  articles. 

right:   Did  you  read  the  article  "Farewell  to  Sophistication"   in  the  last 
Harper's? 

M22.  Foreign  words.  Words  from  other  languages  should  be  italicized 
unless  they  have  been  absorbed  into  English.  When  in  doubt,  consult  a 
dictionary  and  italicize  words  there  marked  "foreign." 

right:  He  droned  on  ad  infinitum. 

right:  My  family  like  cauliflower  au  gratin. 

M23.  Words  out  of  context.  Italicize  a  letter,  word,  phrase,  or  term 
used  to  name  itself;  that  is,  used  in  apposition  with  letter ;  word,  phrase, 
or  term  understood. 
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right:  I  never  can  remember  the  possessive  of  [the  phrase]  someone  else. 
right:  How  do  you  spell  [the  word]  judgment? 
right:  Do  you  spell  [the  word]  color  with  [a  letter]  u? 
right:  [The  term]  Romanticism  has  been  loosely  used. 

M24.  Italics  for  emphasis.  Italics  are  permissible  to  indicate  the 
unusual  importance  of  words  or  phrases,  but  they  are  seldom  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  emphasis  by  structure. 

italics  for  emphasis:  The  best  claim  we  can  make  for  the  higher  education, 
the  best  single  phrase  in  which  we  can  tell  what  it  ought  to  do  for  us,  is, 
then,  exactly  what  I  said:  it  should  enable  us  to  know  a  good  man  when  we 
see  him.  —  William  James 


M3.    Syllabication 

M31.  Division  of  words.  Do  not  divide  words  except  between  syllables. 
For  syllabication  of  individual  words,  consult  the  dictionary,  and  con- 
sider pronunciation. 

M311.  Monosyllables.  Never  divide  a  monosyllable,  no  matter  how 
long  it  is.  For  example,  do  not  divide:  through,  cleansed,  wrought. 
M312.  Syllable  of  a  single  letter.  Do  not  separate  a  syllable  of  a  single 
letter  from  the  rest  of  the  word. 

wrong:  A-dapt,  a-erial,  e-ternal. 


M4.    Numbers 

M41.  Words  and  figures.  In  general  typographical  practice,  round 
numbers  and  numbers  under  a  hundred  are  spelled  out;  complicated 
numbers  are  usually  expressed  by  figures.  Numbers  in  connected 
groups  should  be  treated  consistently.  (See  the  second  example  below.) 
A  number  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  always  spelled  out.  A  num- 
ber used  as  part  of  a  compound  adjective  is  usually  spelled  out. 

right:  The  chance  of  holding  thirteen  trumps  is  one  in  253,729,321,015.  You 
might  hold  such  a  hand  if  you  played  ten  hours  a  day  for  four  hundred 
thousand  years. 

right:  There  were  twenty  men  there  Monday,  seventy-five  yesterday,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  [or  110]  to-day. 

right:  Four  hundred  and  sixty-three  fatalities  were  suffered  in  that  battle. 

right:  My  aunt  gave  me  a  five-dollar  bill. 
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M42.  Dates,  etc.  Use  figures  for  dates,  house  numbers,  page  references, 
decimals,  except  in  social  communications  of  the  most  formal  kind,  and 
in  the  text  of  legal  documents. 

right:  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809. 

right:  He  lives  at  234  Huron  Street. 

right:  You  will  find  illustrations  on  pages  18,  23,  and  64. 

right:  He  paid  a  tax  of  0.5  per  cent. 

right:  The  presence  of  Mr.  Adam  Roth  is  requested  at  a  dinner  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  Julius  Brown  in  honor  of  Mr.  Adolph  Brown  at  the  Palmer  House 
on  April  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  at  six  o'clock. 

NOTE  that  in  informal  and  business  letters,  numbers  used  as  the 
names  of  streets  are  usually  expressed  in  figures  followed  by  st,  nd,  rd, 
or  th,  except  perhaps  the  numbers  below  ten,  which  are  usually  spelled 
out.  If  figures  are  used,  there  should  be  a  space  between  the  house 
number  and  the  number  of  the  street. 

confusing:  862  19th  Street. 
clear:  862  19th  Street. 

clear:  862  Nineteenth  Street. 


M5.    Abbreviations 

M51.  In  formal  writing.  In  formal  writing,  abbreviations  should  be 
avoided. 

bad:  Keats  found  a  lodging  in  London  at  8  Dean  St.,  Borough. 

M52.  In  indexes,  lists,  footnotes,  etc.  Abbreviations  are  desirable  in 

indexes,  lists,  footnotes,  bibliographies,  statistical  tables,  etc. 

M53.  Titles   used   with   names.    Spell  out   all  civil,   religious,   and 

military  titles  when  they  are  used  before  names,  except  tor  the  following : 

Mr.,  Messrs.,  Mrs.,  Mme,  Mmes,  Mile,  Miles  (note  that  these  last  four 

are  not  followed  by  a  period),  Dr.,  St.  (Miss,  which  was  originally  an 

abbreviation  for  Mistress,  is  now  considered  a  complete  word  and  is 

not  followed  by  a  period.)  The  abbreviations  Rev.,  Hon.,  Prof.,  Gov., 

Gen.,  Col.,  etc.,  may  be  used  in  informal  writing  before  full  names; 

that  is,  surname  and  given  name. 

M54.  Titles  without  names.  All  titles,  when  they  are  used  alone, 

should  be  spelled  out,  as  for  example,  doctor,  president,  father,  general, 

professor,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  etc. 

M55.  Titles  used  after  names.  The  following  titles  used  after  names 

are  abbreviated:  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Sr.,  Jr.,  etc. 

M56.  Abbreviations  in  addresses.  In  addresses  on  business  letters, 

the  names  of  states  and  countries  and  the  words  avenue,  street,  boulevard 
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are  frequently  abbreviated.  These  abbreviations  are  best  avoided  in 
formal  correspondence. 

Mo.    Manuscript 

M61.  Title.  Write  the  title  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  Capitalize  the 
first  word,  the  last  word,  and  all  important  words.  Leave  the  next  line 
blank. 

M62.  Paging.  Number  pages  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Write 
on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

M63.  Margins.  Leave  a  generous  margin  —  at  least  one  inch  wide  — 
on  each  side  of  your  manuscript.  The  observance  of  this  rule  will 
produce  a  page  more  sightly  than  one  with  narrow,  crowded  margins, 
and  will  give  room  for  annotations  and  corrections. 
M64.  Paragraphing.  Indicate  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  by  in- 
denting the  first  line.  Indent  only  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph.  Never 
indent  the  first  line  at  the  top  of  a  page  unless  a  new  paragraph  begins 
there.  Do  not  leave  part  of  a  line  blank  unless  the  next  line  begins  a  new 
paragraph. 

M641.  Paragraphing  in  conversation.  In  conversation,  paragraph 
separately  each  speech  including  introductory  or  explanatory  words. 
Example: 

"How  do  you  like  Mrs.  Elton?"  said  Emma,  in  a  whisper. 

"Not  at  all." 

"You  are  ungrateful." 

"Ungrateful!  —  What  do  you  mean?"  Then  changing  from  a  frown  to  a  smile, 
—  "No,  do  not  tell  me,  —  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  mean.  Where 
is  my  father?  When  are  we  to  begin  dancing?"  — Jane  Austen. 

M65.  Verse  quotations  in  manuscript.  General  form.  —  A  quoted 
passage  of  verse  should  appear  on  the  manuscript  page  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  it  appears  on  the  printed  page.  Let  each  line  begin  with  a 
capital  letter  and  stand  by  itself.  Do  not  run  one  line  into  another.  If  the 
quotation  opens  in  the  midst  of  a  line  of  verse,  set  down  the  first  word 
of  the  quotation  on  the  sheet  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  printed 
page.  If  the  quotation  is  in  stanza  form,  with  certain  lines  set  in,  pre- 
serve in  the  manuscript  a  left-hand  indention,  and  a  space  between 
stanzas,  corresponding  with  what  appears  in  print. 

Exception:  A  quotation  of  less  than  a  line  should  ordinarily  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  prose. 

Left-hand  margin.  When  quoting  verse  in  a  prose  context,  establish 
the  left-hand  margin  of  the  verse  distinctly  farther  to  the  right  than  the 
margin  of  the  prose. 
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Isolation  from  prose  context.  A  space  greater  than  that  separating  the 
lines  of  prose  should  both  precede  and  follow  a  verse  quotation. 

Use  of  quotation  marks.  Do  not,  in  manuscript,  rely  upon  spacing  and 
separate  margin  to  distinguish  a  quotation  from  its  context:  use  quo- 
tation marks  before  and  after  the  quoted  lines. 

Inwoven  quotation.  When  quoted  verse  is  presented  as  part  of  a  prose 
sentence,  a  change  in  the  punctuation  of  the  quotation  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

wrong:  The  last  line  of  one  Keats's  sonnets  — 

"Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

well  illustrates  how  the  movement  of  a  verse  may  support  and  enforce  the 
sense. 

(The  quoted  line  ends  with  a  period,  but  a  period  cannot  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence.  In  the  above  sentence  no  punctuation,  except  the 
quotation  marks,  is  required  after  the  word  Darien.) 

wrong:  Lord  Tennyson,  even  then,  in  what  now  seems  prophetic  vision, 

"Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of 
magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 
cosdy  bales"; 

(The  couplet  ends  with  a  semicolon,  but  a  semicolon  cannot  stand  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence.  In  the  above  sentence  a  period  should  replace  the  semi- 
colon after  bales.) 

Overlapping  lines.  When  a  line  of  verse  cannot  conveniently  be  written 
in  one  line  of  manuscript,  indent  the  overlapping  part  as  in  the  second 
example  of  the  preceding  rule.  Establish  one  margin  for  all  overlapping 
parts. 
M66.  Caret.  If  it  is  necessary  to  insert  words,  use  a  caret  (a)  as  follows: 

ring 
I  found  that  the  A  was  missing. 

M67.  Cancellation  of  words.  If  words  are  to  be  canceled,  erase  them 
or  put  a  line  through  them.  Do  not  enclose  them  in  brackets  or  paren- 
theses. 

M68.  Footnotes.  A  footnote  should  be  placed  on  the  same  page  as  the 
material  to  which  the  footnote  refers,  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
But  in  manuscript  prepared  for  the  printer,  the  footnote  may  be  placed 
immediately  below  the  material  to  which  it  refers,  with  lines  drawn 
above  and  below  the  footnote  to  separate  it  from  the  text  which  precedes 
and  follows.  Reference  to  a  footnote  should  be  made  by  a  number 
rather  than  bv  an  asterisk  (*),  dagger  (f),  or  other  symbol.  When  two 
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or  more  footnotes  appear  on  a  page  they  should  be  numbered  con- 
secutively. In  a  manuscript  of  several  pages  the  numbers  may  begin 
with  1  on  each  page,  or  they  may  run  consecutively  throughout  the 
paper.  A  reference  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  each  foot- 
note is  placed  just  after  the  passage  to  which  the  note  refers  and  just 
before  each  footnote,  and  should  be  placed  above  the  level  of  the  line. 
See  also  M69. 

FOOTNOTES  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PAGE: 

The  following  paragraph,  with  footnotes,  from  Charles  S.  Wyand's  The 
Economics  of  Consumption,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937,  p.  68,  illustrates 
several  different  uses  of  footnotes. 

The  per  capita  output  of  all  industries  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
100  in  1899  to  151  in  1929.1  With  the  help  of  artificial  power,2  the  speed  of 
modern  machinery,  and  the  effectiveness  of  scientific  management,  we  have 
become  increasingly  efficient  during  the  past  century  at  the  rate  of  about  4% 
a  year.3  Meanwhile  population  has  been  expanding  about  half  as  rapidly. 
Agriculture  has  been  equally  fertile.  O.  E.  Baker  estimates  an  increase  in  farm 
productivity  of  20%  an  acre  between  1900  and  1932. 4  "If  they  reached  70%  of 
the  technical  efficiency  of  the  best  farmers  today,"  says  H.  K.  Norton,  "one 
fifth  of  our  present  12,000,000  farmers  could  raise  all  of  the  present  supply 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  on  one  fifth  of  the  present  acreage  devoted 
thereto." 6  Moreover,  the  amount  of  productive  equipment  is  expanding 
even  more  rapidly  than  its  output.  Between  1923  and  1929  the  production  of 
consumption  goods  increased  18%  while  the  same  period  witnessed  a  36%  ex- 
pansion of  capital  goods.6 

1  Mills,  F.  G.j  Economic  Tendencies  in  the  United  States,  pp.  290  ff. 

2  For  the  development  of  power  types  and  power  resources,  cf.  Vowles,  H.  P., 
and  Vowles,  H.  W.,  The  Quest  for  Power.  London,  1931.  Walter  N.  Polakov  {The 
Power  Age)  calls  the  period  from  the  early  18th  century  to  1900  the  Machine  Age 
and  the  period  since  1900  the  Power  Age. 

3  Slichter,  S.,  op.  at.  Others  are  in  disagreement  with  this  position.  Cf.  Snyder, 
C,  "The  Problem  of  Prosperity."  Jour,  of  Amer.  Statis.  Assn.,  March,  1929. 

4  Address  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dec.  2,  1932,  cited  by  Chase,  S., 
op.  cit.,  p.  241. 

6  "Giving  the  Consumer  a  Bonus."  Today,  March  24,  1934,  p.  24. 
6  Mills,  C.  F.,  op.  cit.,  p.  280. 

FOOTNOTE    INSERTED   IN    TEXT: 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and  criticism  regarding  Coleridge's 
borrowings  and  plagiarisms,1  a  great  deal  of  which  is  unfair  and  perhaps 

1  See,  for  example,  J.  F.  Ferrier,  "  The  Plagiarisms  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge." 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  XLVII,  287. 

venomous.  One  might  give  weight  to  these  words  of  Coleridge  himself. 
"In  the  preface  of  my  metaphysical  works,  ..." 
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The  more  important  words  and  abbreviations  used  in  footnotes  and 
bibliographies  are: 

ad  loc.  {ad  locum).  At  the  passage  or  place  cited. 

art.  Article. 

bk.  Book. 

c.  or  ca.  {circa).  At  or  near  a  given  date.  .  ' 

cf.  {confer).  Compare  or  consult. 

ch.  or  chap.,  plural,  chaps.  Chapter. 

col.,  plural,  cols.  Column. 

Ed.  Editor. 

et  al.  {et  alii).  And  others. 

et  seq.  {et  sequens).  And  following. 

f.,  plural,  ff.  Page  following. 

Fig.,  plural  Figs.  Figure  or  illustration. 

ibid,  {ibidem).  The  same  reference  as  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

The  volume,  page,  etc.,  may  be  the  same  or  may  be  different, 
id.  or  idem.  The  same, 
infra.  Below. 
1.,  plural,  11.  Line. 

loc.  cit.  {loco  citato).  The  same  passage  as  that  just  cited, 
n.  {plural  nn.).    Note. 
no.,  plural,  nos.  Number, 
op.  cit.  {opere  citato).  The  same  work  as  one  previously  mentioned.  To 

be  used  only  when  there  has  been  but  one  work  of  an  author  cited. 

The  entire  reference  must  be  repeated  if  several  works  have  been  cited, 
p.,  plural,  pp.  Pages.  Pp.  6-8  =  pages  6  to  8  inclusive.  Pp.  6f.  =  page  6 

and  the  page  following.  Pp.  6ff.  =  page  6  and  the  pages  following, 
passim.  Here  and  there, 
q.v.  {quod  vide).  Which  see. 
sec,  plural,  sees.  Section, 
sic.  So,  thus.  Sometimes  inserted  in  brackets  within  quoted  matter 

after  an  erroneous  word  or  date,  etc.,  to  indicate  that  the  quotation  is 

exact.  T  saw  neather  [sic]  one.' 
supra.  Above, 
v.  or  vid.  or  vide.  See. 
v.s.  {vide  supra).  See  above, 
vol.,  plural,  vols.  Volume. 

M69.  Bibliography.  A  bibliography  is  a  list  of  publications  relating 
to  a  given  subject  or  author.  When  a  writer  has  consulted  books  and 
articles,  he  should  list  these  publications  at  the  end  of  his  manuscript. 
There  is  no  uniform  style  of  bibliography  followed  by  authors  and 
publishers,  but  this  rule  may  be  made:  A  consistent  style  should  be 
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used  throughout  each  bibliography.  The  form  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
complete  footnote  reference  except  that  it  does  not  include  reference 
to  volume,  chapter,  or  page.  The  following  form,  including  punctua- 
tion, may  be  used  for  a  book :  surname  of  author  or  editor,  given  name 
or  initials ;  exact  title  of  book  in  italics ;  place  of  publication :  name  of 
publisher,  date.  For  example, 

beard,  charles  a.,  and  william  beard.  The  American  Leviathan.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1930. 

REFERENCE    INDICATING    THE    EDITOR: 

baker,  george  e.,  ed.,  Works  of  William  H.  Seward. 

REFERENCE    INDICATING   THE   EDITION: 

warbasse,  j.  p.,  Cooperative  Democracy,  3rd  ed. 
Atkins,  w.  e.,  et  al.,  Economic  Behavior,  1st  ed. 
edie,  l.  d.,  Economics,  Principles  and  Problems,  1926  ed. 

Reference  for  a  magazine  article:  surname  of  author,  given  name  or 
initials;  name  of  article  in  quotation  marks;  name  of  magazine  in 
italics,  volume  number:  page  number,  month,  year  of  issue.  For 
example, 

loomis,  a.  f.,  "Our  Sporting  Conscience."  Atlantic  Monthly,  147:10,  January, 
1931. 

reference  for  a  newspaper  item: 
N.  T.  Times,  May  2,  1937,  p.  4. 

M7.    Outlines 

M71.  Kinds:  Topical,  sentence,  or  paragraph  outlines.  The  outline 
may  be  in  the  form  of  topics,  sentences,  or  topic  sentences  of  paragraphs. 
See  p.  52.  One  form  should  be  used  consistently  throughout. 
M711.  Topical  outline.  The  topical  outline  is  expressed  in  words  or 
phrases,  usually  nouns  or  phrases  containing  nouns.  Items  are  num- 
bered and  lettered  to  indicate  principal  and  subordinate  elements,  but 
since  the  topics  do  not  assert,  and  therefore  do  not  clearly  indicate  the 
content  intended,  the  topical  outline  is  not  desirable. 
M712.  Sentence  outline.  A  sentence  or  an  analytical  outline  is  ex- 
pressed in  complete  sentences.  For  illustration,  see  pp.  58-59.  The  sub- 
heads may  sometimes  be  subordinate  members  of  the  sentence  forming 
the  main  heading. 

M713.  Paragraph  outline.  A  paragraph  outline  consists  of  sentences 
summarizing  the  thought  of  the  successive  paragraphs  of  the  composi- 
tion. For  illustration,  see  pp.  56-57. 
M72.  Structure 
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M721.  Indention.  Main  headings  and  subordinate  headings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  indention,  the  margins  of  subheadings 
always  being  farther  to  the  right  than  those  of  their  main  headings. 
M722.   Uniformity  of  indention.  Headings  of  coordinate  value  should 
always  be  the  same  distance  from  the  left-hand  margin. 
M723.  Run-over  lines.  When  headings  run  over  one  line,  the  second 
line  either  should  begin  exactly  under  the  first  word  of  the  preceding 
line  or  should  be  indented.  It  should  never  be  placed  at  the  left-hand 
margin  or  under  the  number  or  letter  of  the  heading. 
M724.  Numbering  and  lettering.   Headings  and  subheadings  are 
usually  indicated  by  numbers  and  letters.  See  pp.  58-59. 
Also  see  Rules  M732,  M734.  Coordinate  headings  should  have  coordi- 
nate symbols. 

M725.  Punctuation.  Headings  that  are  not  complete  sentences  do 
not  need  terminal  punctuation. 
M73.  Special  rules 

M731.  Introduction,  body,  conclusion.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
to  divide  an  outline  into  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion.  If  there  is, 
however,  introductory  or  concluding  material  formally  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  composition,  the  terms  may  be  used. 
M732.  Incorrect  subordination.  Do  not  make  a  heading  subordinate 
to  another  heading  when  it  is  coordinate  with  that  heading.  Subhead- 
ings must  bear  directly  on  their  main  headings. 

illogical:  I.  Baseball  is  a  national  sport. 
A.  It  is  useful. 

1 .  It  affords  a  means  of  earning  a  living. 

2.  It  is  a  source  of  recreation  for  both  players  and  spectators. 

3.  It  is  healthful  exercise. 
improved:    I.  Baseball  is  a  national  sport. 

A.  It  is  played  throughout  the  United  States  by  professional 
and  amateur  teams. 

B.  Both  professional  and  amateur  games  are  attended  by  large 
crowds. 

C.  It  has  been  popular  for  many  years. 
II.  Baseball  is  a  useful  sport. 

A.  It  affords  a  means  of  earning  a  living. 

B.  It  is  a  source  of  recreation  for  both  players  and  spectators. 

C.  It  is  healthful  exercise. 

M733.  Incorrect  coordination.  Do  not  make  a  subheading  coordinate 
with  its  main  heading. 

illogical:  I.  I  derived  benefits  from  my  work  with  the  construction  gang. 

A.  The  outdoor  work  put  me  in  good  physical  condition. 

B.  I  was  well  paid. 

II.  I  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  college  education. 
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improved:   I.  I  derived  benefits  from  my  work  with  the  construction  gang. 

A.  The  outdoor  work  put  me  in  good  physical  condition. 

B.  I  was  well  paid. 

G.  I  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  college  education. 

M734.  Coordinate  headings  coordinate  in  form.  Coordinate  head- 
ings should  be  coordinate  or  parallel  in  form. 

illogical:  I.  Crafts  taught  in  our  night  school  include 

A.  Woodcutting 

B.  Stenciling 

C.  To  weave 

improved:   I.  Crafts  taught  in  our  night  school  include 

A.  Woodcutting 

B.  Stenciling 

C.  Weaving 

NOTE  that  when  the  sentence  of  a  main  heading  runs  on  into  its 
subheadings  all  of  the  subheadings  should  cohere  to  their  main  heading. 

illogical:  I.  In  our  camp-fire  group  we  hoped  to 

A.  Assist  destitute  families. 

B.  Clean  up  and  beautify  our  town. 

C.  We  wanted  to  improve  the  moral  standard  of  our  town. 
improved:    I.  In  our  camp-fire  group  we  hoped  to 

A.  Assist  destitute  families. 

B.  Clean  up  and  beautify  our  town. 

C.  Improve  the  moral  standard  of  our  town. 

M735.  One  subheading.  There  should  ordinarily  be  more  than  one 
subheading,  since  obviously  a  thing  must  be  divided  into  more  than 
one  part.  The  single  subheading  either  should  be  included  in  the 
main  headings  next  above  it,  or  should  be  supplemented  by  other  sub- 
headings. It  should  not  be  preceded  by  A.  An  example  may  appear  as 
a  single  subheading  but  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

illogical:  I.  Manufacturing  in  my  town  includes 

A.  Hosiery 
improved:    I.  Hosiery  manufacturing  is  important  in  my  town. 
improved:    I.  Manufacturing  in  my  town  includes  the  making  of 

A.  Hosiery 

B.  Cotton  cloth 

example  as  a  single  subhead:  I.  An  appreciation  of  literature  can  be  given 
students  by  good  teachers.  Miss  Black,  for  example,  made  her  students 
feel  her  own  enthusiasm  for  poetry. 

M.736.  Sufficient  subdivision.  The  subheadings  should  cover  the 
material  indicated  in  their  immediately  preceding  main  heading.  If 
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they  do  not,  additional  headings  should  be  supplied,  or  the  main 
heading  should  be  limited.  The  general  rule  for  any  classification  or 
subdivision  is  that  only  one  principle  of  division  should  be  employed. 

illogical:  I.  Aspects  of  the  police  power  doctrine  are 

A.  Protection  of  public  health 

B.  Protection  of  public  safety 
improved:    I.  Aspects  of  the  police  power  doctrine  are 

A.  Protection  of  public  health 

B.  Protection  of  public  safety 

C.  Protection  of  public  morals 

D.  Protection  of  general  welfare 
improved:   1.  Some  aspects  of  the  police  power  doctrine  are 

A.  Protection  of  public  health 

B.  Protection  of  public  safety 

M737.  Overlapping  subheadings.  Subheadings  should  not  overlap. 
Overlapping  is  often  due  to  a  shift  in  the  basis  of  subdivision.  For 
example,  if  a  heading  is  subdivided  first  according  to  time  and  then 
according  to  place,  some  of  the  material  will  be  discussed  twice.  The 
general  rule  for  any  classification  or  subdivision  is  that  only  one 
principle  of  division  should  be  employed. 


illogical:  I.  A  study  of  stained  glass  would  require  knowledge  of  the  art  in 

A.  France 

B.  England 

C.  Germany 

D.  Italy 

E.  Early  Gothic 

F.  Middle  Gothic 

G.  Late  Gothic 
H.  Renaissance 

improved:   I.  Fine  examples  of  stained  glass  may  be  studied  in 

A.  France  which  affords  many  fine  works  in 

1.  Early  Gothic,  to  be  found  in,  etc. 

2.  Middle  Gothic,  best  examined  at,  etc. 

B.  England,  etc. 

C.  Germany,  etc. 

D.  Italy,  etc. 

improved:  I.  The  making  of  stained  glass  as  an  art  covers  many  important 
periods,  such  as 

A.  Early  Gothic,  etc. 

1.  France,  etc. 

2.  England,  etc. 

B.  Middle  Gothic,  etc. 

C.  Late  Gothic,  etc. 

D.  Renaissance,  etc. 
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PO.    Grossest  errors  in  punctuation 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  punctuation  that  mark  the  writer  as  lacking 
in  fundamental  knowledge  of  sentence  structure.  These  are  errors  in 
the  use  of  periods,  semicolons,  and  commas  in  punctuating  independent 
and  subordinate  clauses  and  phrases.  They  are  the  period  fault  of 
putting  two  sentences  together  without  any  punctuation,  and  the 
comma  fault.  See  rules  P12,  P21,  P22,  U2,  U3. 

The  student  should  distinguish  between  the  period,  the  semicolon, 
and  the  comma.  The  period  between  two  groups  of  words  indicates 
a  complete  separation.  Therefore  a  part  of  a  sentence  (a  subordinate 
clause  or  a  phrase)  must  not  be  separated  from  its  independent  clause 
by  a  period.  The  difference  between  the  semicolon  and  the  comma  is 
that  the  semicolon  indicates  a  less  close  relationship  between  groups  of 
words  than  does  the  comma.  Thus  two  independent  clauses  (clauses 
not  depending  upon  each  other  for  complete  meaning)  not  connected 
by  a  simple  conjunction  should  be  separated  by  a  semicolon,  or  perhaps 
by  a  period,  but  not  by  a  comma.  The  worst  error,  of  course,  is  to  use 
no  punctuation  between  independent  clauses  not  connected  by  a 
simple  conjunction. 

The  student  must  distinguish  between  independent  clauses,  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  participial  and  prepositional  phrases,  and  absolute 
constructions.  (See  DEFINITIONS.)  If  he  cannot  make  these  distinctions, 
he  will  continue  to  punctuate  incorrectly  and  to  make  gross  errors  in 
sentence  construction. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  three  errors  and  their  correc- 
tion: 

I.  Period  fault.  See  P12. 

Independent  clause.         Subordinate  clause. 

wrong:  They  were  at  home.  When  I  left. 
right:    They  were  at  home  when  I  left. 
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Independent  clause.        Participial  phrase. 

wrong:  We  found  the  book.  After  searching  the  house. 
right:    We  found  the  book  after  searching  the  house. 

Independent  clause.  Prepositional  phrase. 

wrong:  The  king  was  crowned.  Amid  pomp  and  ceremony. 
right:    The  king  was  crowned  amid  pomp  and  ceremony. 

Independent  clause.   Nominative  absolute. 

wrong:  We  did  not  start.  The  weather  being  uncertain. 
right:    We  did  not  start,  the  weather  being  uncertain. 

II.  No-punctuation  fault. 

Independent  clause         independent  clause. 

wrong:  I  saw  you  yesterday  you  were  shopping. 
right:    I  saw  you  yesterday.  You  were  shopping. 

III.  Comma  fault.  See  P21,  P22,  U2. 

Independent  clause,         independent  clause. 

wrong:  I  saw  you  yesterday,  you  were  shopping. 
right:  I  saw  you  yesterday.  You  were  shopping. 
right:    I  saw  you  yesterday;  you  were  shopping. 

Independent  clause,         however  independent  clause. 

wrong:  I  am  almost  certain,  however  I  may  be  wrong. 
right:    I  am  almost  certain;  however,  I  may  be  wrong. 

Independent  clause,        dependent  clause,  independent  clause. 

wrong:  I  shall  see  her  soon,  if  you  desire  it,  I  can  take  a  note  to  her. 
right:    I  shall  see  her  soon;  if  you  desire  it,  I  can  take  a  note  to  her. 


PI.    Period  (.) 


Pll.  End  of  sentence.  Use  the  period  after  declarative  or  imperative 

sentences. 

I  am  reading  a  novel. 

Get  the  cake  from  the  pantry  shelf. 

P12.  Elliptical  sentence;  independent  fragment.  Use  the  period 
after  declarative  or  imperative  elliptical  sentences,  and  after  fragments 
to  be  emphasized  or  treated  as  independent  units. 
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NOTE:  It  is  safer,  however,  for  the  inexperienced  writer  to  avoid 
using  fragmentary  sentences.  See  U3  and  pp.  219-221.  The  following 
passage  illustrates  the  effective  use  of  fragmentary  sentences. 

"Are  you  going?" 
"Yes." 
"When?" 
"Before  dawn." 

Everybody  had  agreed  that  the  authorities  would  never  dare  to  shut  up  the 
gambling  houses.  We  tried  another  one.  Closed.  Another.  Closed.  Lastly 
we  went,  under  guidance,  to  a  mysterious  establishment  in  a  dark  and 
dubious  street.  Our  guide  said  that  the  authorities  would  not  succeed  in 
closing  that.  Closed.  —  Arnold  Bennett. 

P13.  Abbreviations.  Use  the  period  after  abbreviations,  but  not  after 
contractions. 

Mr.  Jones  doesn't  like  to  cut  grass. 


P2.    Semicolon  (;) 

P21.  Coordinate  clauses  without  conjunction.  Use  the  semicolon 
between  coordinate  independent  clauses  unconnected  by  a  conjunction. 
(A  comma  may  be  used  when  the  clauses  are  brief  and  parallel  in  form.) 

right:  Murray  is  the  best  player  we  have;  he  is  the  brain  and  a  good  deal  of 

the  brawn  of  the  team. 
right:  We  praise  her,  we  humor  her  whims,  we  give  her  the  best  of  everything. 

P22.  With  coordinating  conjunctive  adverbs.  Use  the  semicolon 
between  coordinate  clauses  connected  by  a  coordinating  conjunctive 
adverb,  such  as  moreover,  also,  so,  therefore,  accordingly,  thus,  however,  then, 
still,  yet. 

I  wished  the  people  of  the  village  to  think  me  prosperous;  accordingly  1 

engaged  two  of  the  best  rooms  at  the  hotel. 
The  news  which  passes  the  censor  is  scanty  and  unreliable;  therefore  it  cannol 

form  the  basis  of  sound  opinion. 

Be  certain  that  the  clauses  are  coordinate. 

wrong:  If  you  are  willing  to  do  the  extra  work;  then  we  can  increase  your 

salary.  (Subordinate  clause  and  independent  clause.) 
right:  If  vou  are  willing  to  do  the  extra  work,  then  we  can  increase  your  salary. 
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Be  certain  that  the  adverbs  moreover,  also,  etc.,  are  used  conjunctively 
and  not  as  pure  adverbs. 

wrong:  I  can  understand;  moreover,  how  you  might  confuse  the  two  issues. 
right:  I  can  understand,  moreover,  how  you  might  confuse  the  two  issues. 

NOTE:  Modern  usage  is  divided  in  the  punctuation  of  coordinate 
clauses  connected  by  so.  The  semicolon  is  generally  preferred,  but  there 
is  good  authority  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 

P23.  Between  coordinate  elements  containing  commas.  Use  a  semi- 
colon between  members  of  a  series  or  succession  if  the  members  them- 
selves contain  commas. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are:  John  Brown,  Decatur,  chairman;  James 

White,  Chicago;  Peter  Black,  St.  Louis. 
The  house  was  queer,  old-fashioned,  dilapidated;  but  it  had  a  dignity  of  its 

own. 

P24.  After  an  anticipatory  expression.  Never  use  the  semicolon 
instead  of  the  colon  after  an  anticipatory  expression. 

wrong:  Our  equipment  consisted  of  the  following  items;  a  cook-kit,  a  blanket 
roll,  and  two  pack-sacks  filled  with  clothing  and  food. 

P3.    Comma  (,) 

P31.  With  simple  coordinating  conjunction.  Use  the  comma  be- 
tween the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  joined  by  one  of  the  simple 
coordinating  conjunctions  and,  but,  yet,  for,  or,  nor  if  the  clauses  contain 
no  commas.  See  P23. 

I  wish  very  much  to  go  home  for  vacation,  but  I  cannot. 

The  election  will  be  very  close  indeed,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
campaign  managers. 

exception:  Sometimes,  if  the  clauses  are  short,  no  mark  of  punctua- 
tion is  used  between  the  clauses;  often,  when  they  are  long,  a  semicolon 
is  used.  See  P23. 

P32.  Nonrestrictive  modifiers.  Use  commas  before  and  after  non- 
restrictive  relative  clauses  or  any  other  nonrestrictive  adjective  modi- 
fiers. See  p.  249. 

A  restrictive  clause  or  phrase  is  one  that  expresses  something  essential 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  it  modifies,  so  that  if  the  clause  is  omitted 
the  meaning  is  changed.  It  tells  which  one  or  what  kind  of  one.  A 
nonrestrictive  clause  or  phrase  simply  adds,  parenthetically,  some  infor- 
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mation  about  the  word  it  modifies,  without  changing  or  limiting  the 
meaning  or  application  of  the  word. 
Study  the  examples  that  follow: 

restrictive  relative  clause:  The  book  that  John  lent  me  yesterday  is  inter- 
esting. 

nonrestrictive  relative  clause:  Henry  Esmond,  which  John  lent  me  yesterday, 
is  interesting. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  meaning  of  the  book  is  limited  to  a  specific 
application  by  the  clause  "that  John  lent  me  yesterday";  without  the 
clause  the  intended  meaning  is  not  apparent.  In  the  second  sentence, 
Henry  Esmond  gives  the  definite  name  of  the  book,  and  the  clause  "which 
John  lent  me  yesterday"  merely  adds  some  information  about  the  book. 

The  rule  for  punctuating  these  clauses  is  important  because  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  for  the  reader  to  tell  whether  a  clause  is  restrictive 
or  nonrestrictive  except  by  its  punctuation.  For  instance,  the  following 
sentence : 

All  our  poplar  trees,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  were  blown 
down  yesterday. 

This  sentence  asserts  that  all  the  poplar  trees  were  blown  down.  But 
the  sentence: 

All  our  poplar  trees  that  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  were  blown  down 
yesterday. 

states  that  only  those  poplar  trees  that  were  on  the  north  side  were 
blown  down;  poplars  on  other  sides  of  the  house  may  not  have  been 
blown  down. 

restrictive  phrase:  The  works  of  Winston  Churchill  stand  on  the  shelf. 
nonrestrictive  phrase:  Winston  Churchill's  works,   bound  in  red  leather, 

stand  on  the  shelf. 
RESTRiCTrvE  phrase:  Nothing  could  look  prouder  than  Rover  with  my  market 

basket. 
NONRESTRiCTrvE  phrase:  Rover,  with  my  market  basket  held  carefully  in  his 

mouth,  marched  proudly  down  the  street. 

P33.  Apposition.  Use  commas  to  set  off  words  or  phrases  in  apposition. 

Their  house,  a  cozy  bungalow,  is  on  Main  Street  between  Walnut  and  Oak 

streets. 
Miss  Jones,  one  of  our  stenographers,  has  tonsilitis. 

NOTE:  Where  the  appositive  expression  has  a  restrictive  force,  the 
commas  are  omitted. 

restrictive:  My  son  John  is  more  independent  than  some  youngsters. 
nonrestrictive  :  My  only  son,  John,  is  in  Africa. 
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P34.  Comma  after  preceding  modifiers 

P341.  Preceding  participial  phrase.  Use  a  comma  after  a  participial 

phrase  standing  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Humming  a  tune  to  herself,  the  girl  went  upstairs. 

P342.  Preceding  adverbial  clause.  Use  a  comma  after  an  adverbial 
clause  that  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  This  rule  applies  also 
to  elliptical  clauses.  The  comma  is  sometimes  omitted  when  not  required 
for  clearness  or  emphasis. 

When  at  length  I  again  saw  the  old  village  where  I  had  been  born,  it  had  greatly 

changed. 
Although  tired  from  my  journey,  I  could  hardly  wait  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

P3421.  Following  adverbial  clause.  The  comma  is  seldom  used 
before  adverbial  clauses  following  the  verb  they  modify.  It  is  used 
more  frequently  with  concessive  clauses  than  with  any  other  type. 

I  was  ready  when  he  came  for  me. 

I  was  glad  to  see  him,  although  I  had  rather  feared  his  coming.  Or, 

I  was  glad  to  see  him  although  I  had  rather  feared  his  coming. 

P343.  Other  preceding  adverbial  modifiers.  In  general,  a  commj* 
is  used  after  an  adverbial  modifier  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  if  the 
modifier  is  rather  long,  or  if  the  omission  of  the  comma  might  lead  to 
ambiguity,  or  if  the  writer  desires  to  have  the  modifier  seem  emphatic. 
Otherwise  the  comma  is  omitted.  The  rule,  formerly  observed,  that  any 
element  out  of  its  normal  position  in  the  sentence  is  set  off  by  commas 
is  usually  ignored.  All  the  following  are  correct: 

Across  the  road  ran  the  dog. 

Among  the  leafy  treetops  in  the  meadow  across  the  river,  the  blue  slate  roof  of 
a  house  was  just  discernible.  [Comma  might  be  omitted.] 

At  home,  Mr.  Brown  was  far  from  domineering.  [Comma  might  be  omitted.] 

To  read  intelligently  one  must  think  intelligently. 

In  order  to  decide  which  is  the  best  fitted  among  the  various  candidates  for 

governor,  one  should  have  complete  and  impartial  information   about 

each.  [Comma  might  be  omitted.] 

P35.  In  series 

P351.  Series  without  connectives.  Use  the  comma  between  coordi- 
nate words,  phrases,  or  even  clauses  occurring  in  series  without  a  con- 
nective.   (Cf.  P21.) 
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He  was  peaceful,  content,  almost  happy. 

His  stern,  forbidding  face  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

I  was  struck  by  his  kindliness,  his  patience,  his  tolerance. 

At  five  o'clock  the  crowds  pour  out  from  stores,  from  office-buildings,  from 

factories. 
He  told  me  that  the  field  was  muddy,  the  team  dispirited,  the  spectators  bored. 

exceptions  :  The  comma  is  not  used  in  a  series  unless  an  and  might 
stand  in  its  place;  that  is,  unless  the  members  of  the  series  are 
logically  coordinate.  Also  the  comma  is  not  used  between  the  last  two 
members  of  a  series  when  the  last  one  unites  with  the  noun  to  form  in 
effect  a  compound  noun.  In  the  phrase 

the  clean,  vigorous,  effective  short  story 

short  story  has  the  effect  of  a  hyphenated  noun.  So  has  little  girl  in 
the  attractive  little  girl. 

Study  the  following  correct  examples: 

a  hot  summer  day. 

the  litde  country  girl. 

the  slender,  attractive  little  girl. 

the  old  white  horse. 

the  old,  broken-down  white  horse. 

the  ivy-grown  round  tower. 

P352.  Series  with  connectives.  Words  and  phrases  used  in  series  with 
a  conjunction  connecting  the  last  two  in  the  series  are  punctuated  thus: 
a,  b,  and  c.  The  conjunction  does  not  make  the  comma  unnecessary.  For 
example,  in  this  sentence : 

The  bridesmaids  wore  green,  pink,  blue  and  white  dresses, 

blue  and  white  are  coupled  together,  not  made  logically  distinct  as  are 
green  and  pink.  In  this  sentence : 

The  bridesmaids  wore  green,  pink,  blue,  and  white  dresses, 
there  are  without  doubt  four  different  kinds  of  dresses. 

right:  His  face,  his  hands,  and  his  clothing  were  dirty. 
right:  Is  it  beast,  bird,  or  fish? 

NOTE  that  a  comma  is  not  used  before  the  first  adjective  nor  after 
the  last  adjective. 

wrong:  The  ground  was  covered  with,  red,  brown,  and  dark  purple,  leaves. 
right:  The  ground  was  covered  with  red,  brown,  and  dark  purple  leaves. 
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NOTE  that  commas  are  not  necessary  when  all  of  the  words  in  a 
series  are  connected  by  conjunctions. 

right:  She  is  pretty  and  young  and  charming  and  intelligent. 

P36.  Preliminary  and  parenthetical  expressions,  assertion  ques- 
tions. Use  the  comma  to  set  off  preliminary  and  parenthetical  expres- 
sions such  as  transitional  phrases  and  words,  vocatives,  absolute 
phrases,  and  interjections.  A  comma  is  ordinarily  used  before  the 
formula  is  he?  {isn't  he?  is  he  not?  does  he?  does  he  not?  etc.)  when  the  ques- 
tion is  intimately  related  to  a  preceding  assertion  and  employed  to  con- 
firm it. 

Bessie,  please  come  here. 

That  being  the  case,  all  is  over. 

Why,  that  is  reasonable. 

Oh,  some  think  he  lied. 

No,  that  can  never  be. 

He  seems,  however,  to  be  honest. 

Courtesy,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 

He  isn't  going,  is  he? 

She  will  not  be  admitted,  will  she? 

You  don't  think  he  will  deny  it,  do  you? 

They  are  friends,  aren't  they? 

NOTE:  Parenthetical  expressions  are  least  separated  from  the  con- 
text when  set  off  by  commas ;  more  so  by  dashes ;  most  by  parentheses. 

Courtesy,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
Courtesy  —  like  charity  • —  begins  at  home. 
Courtesy  (like  charity)  begins  at  home. 

P37.  Quotations.  Use  the  comma  to  set  off  quoted  matter  from  ex- 
planatory matter,  and  to  introduce  quotations,  such  as  speeches  in 
dialogue,  if  they  are  so  short  as  not  to  require  a  colon. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  seem  impertinent,"  said  the  caretaker,  "but  what  do  you  want 

here?" 
She  said  simply,  "Good-bye,  Amos,"  and  turned  quickly  away. 

NOTE :  The  comma  is  the  customary  mark  after  an  interruption  in  a 
quotation ;  but  a  dash,  a  semicolon,  a  colon,  or  a  period  should  be  used 
if  it  would  have  been  employed  had  there  been  no  interruption. 

"Alas,  how  my  head  aches!"  she  said  wearily  —  "to  say  nothing  of  my  poor 

heart." 
"But  for  yourself?"  suggested  Mr.  Goodall  —  "it  was  thus  that  you  were  about 

to  continue,  I  believe." 
"I  know  that,"  he  said;  "I  think  of  nothing  else." 
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"Ay,"  said  Sanders,  digging  his  fingers  critically  into  the  grunting  animal; 

"quite  so." 
"Understand,"  said  he:  "in  saying  as  much  as  I  have  done,  I  travel  quite 

beyond  my  brief." 
"You  ask  too  much,  for  you  ask  more  than  I  know,"  she  answered  sadly;  and 

then,  resuming  her  gayety  of  manner:  "But  you  have  not  tried  my  Cuban 

tobacco,"  she  said. 
"I  cannot  blame  you,"  said  I.  "I  have  felt  the  same  myself." 

P38.  Dates,  addresses.  Use  commas  to  separate  parts  of  dates  and 
addresses. 

right:  5541  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
right:  July  4,  1776. 

P39.   Clearness.  Use  the  comma  where  misreading  might  result  if  the 
comma  were  omitted. 

Once  inside,  the  man  breathed  more  easily. 

However  crude,  this  invention  may  be  considered  to  mark  a  great  advance  in 

applied  science. 
"Perhaps  the  same  fellow  who  had  made  so  horrid  a  clangor  in  the  darkness 

not  half  an  hour  before,  now  sent  up  the  merriest  cheer  to  greet  the  coming 

day."  —  Stevenson. 

NOTE:  Do  not  rely  on  the  comma  to  prevent  incoherence  caused 
by  incorrect  or  awkward  arrangement.  Rearrange  the  sentence. 

ambiguous:  For  sale,  a  piano,  newly  refinished,  by  Mrs.  Brown,  129  Main 

Street. 
right:  For  sale,  by  Mrs.  Brown,  129  Main  Street,  a  newly  refinished  piano. 

P4.    Colon  (:) 

P41.  Before  a  list.  Use  a  colon  to  introduce  a  long  or  formal  list. 

The  following  books  were  listed  for  sale:  Baring's  Outline  of  Russian  Literature, 
Beers's  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  18th  Century,  Boyd's  Ireland 
Literary  Renaissance,  Brandes's  Main  Currents  in  19th  Century  Literature. 

Our  equipment  consisted  of  the  following  items:  a  cook-kit,  a  blanket  roll,  and 
two  pack-sacks  filled  with  clothing  and  food.  See  P24. 

P42.  Before  a  series.  Use  a  colon  to  introduce  a  series. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  am  tired  tonight:  I  went  to  bed  late  last  night, 
I  got  up  early  this  morning,  and  I  have  been  working  in  the  garden  all 
day. 

NOTE :  When  greater  informality  is  desired,  the  dash  may  be  used. 
See  P55. 
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P43.  Before  a  quotation.  Use  the  colon  to  introduce  a  long  quotation. 
A  dash  may  be  used  after  the  colon  in  this  connection. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  then  arose,  and  spoke  as  follows:   Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  .  .  . 

NOTE :  To  introduce  a  speech  in  dialogue,  use  the  comma.  See  P37. 
P44.  Between  coordinate  elements.  The  colon  is  sometimes  used  to 
separate  coordinate  independent  clauses  in  a  sentence.  See  P21  and 
P22. 

Her  hands  were  like  her  uncle's:  but  they  were  more  in  place  at  the  end  of  her 
young  arms,  and  looked  infinitely  soft  and  caressing.  —  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

P45.  After  a  salutation.  A  colon  may  be  used  after  the  salutation  of  a 
business  letter. 

Dear  Sir:  Dear  Madam: 

P46.  Conventional  uses.  Use  the  colon  to  mark  certain  conventional 
relationships. 

Genesis  1:6.  The  train  leaves  at  4:10.  The  ratio  is  6:5.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1947. 

P5.    Dash  (— ) 

P50.  General  statement.  Because  of  its  varied  utility,  the  dash  has 
been  loosely  and  excessively  used.  It  should  be  employed  with  dis- 
crimination, and  not  as  a  general  substitute  for  comma,  semicolon,  or 
period. 

P51.  Broken  construction.  Use  the  dash  to  indicate  an  abrupt  shift 
of  sentence  structure  or  of  thought. 

The  way  it  all  happened  was  this  —  but  why  speak  of  that  now? 

NOTE :  This  use  is  mainly  confined  to  the  reproduction  of  conversa- 
tion and  to  informal  writing. 
P52.  Hesitation.  Use  the  dash  to  indicate  hesitation,  in  conversation. 

"It  seems  so  —  so  unworthy  — ,"  she  picked  among  her  phrases  —  "of  the 
noble  love  you  give  — " 

P53.  Apposition.  Use  dashes  to  indicate  apposition,  where  greater 
emphasis  is  desired  than  that  implied  by  the  comma.  See  P33. 

The  second  point  —  practical  teaching  —  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Examination  —  thorough,  searching  examination  —  is  an  indispensable  ac- 
companiment of  teaching. 
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P54.  Parenthetical  matter.  Use  dashes  instead  of  parentheses  to  set 
off  parenthetical  matter  where  commas  would  seem  inadequate  and 
parentheses  would  seem  too  formal.  See  P71  and  P36. 

Professor  Owens  —  I  say  this  advisedly  —  is  too  good  a  partisan  to  be  a  good 
historian. 

P55.  Substitute  for  colon.  Use  the  dash  instead  of  the  colon  where 

the  colon  would  seem  too  formal. 

He  emphasized  three  qualities  —  namely,  honesty,  kindliness,  and  reverence. 
She  is  more  attractive  than  I  —  younger,  prettier,  and  more  clever. 

P56.  Summarizing  expression.  Use  the  dash  before  a  summarizing 
expression. 

His  keen  intellect,  his  good  judgment,  his  shrewd  common  sense,  his  tenacity 
of  purpose  —  all  these  are  well  known. 


P6.    Exclamation  mark  (!);  Question  mark  (?) 

P61.  Exclamations.  Use  the  exclamation  mark  after  exclamations. 

Help,  help!  Murder! 

What  a  noise  you  are  making! 

No!  You  shall  not  go! 

Ill-fated  and  mysterious  man!  bewildered  in  the  brilliancy  of  thine  own  im- 
agination, and  fallen  in  the  flames  of  thine  own  youth !  —  Poe. 

Why  do  we  regard  it  as  indecent  to  tuck  the  napkin  between  the  waistcoat 
buttons  —  or  into  the  neck !  —  at  meals?  —  H.  L.  Mencken. 

P62.  Interjections.  The  exclamation  point  is  seldom  used  with  0,  but 
frequently  after  the  vocative  or  other  expression  following  0.  It  is  often, 
but  not  always,  used  after  oh,  ah,  and  other  such  expressions.  The 
following  sentences  indicate  the  variety  of  current  practice : 

O  heaven! 

O  Virgin,  have  mercy! 

O,  all  right,  Toffy.  —  Lord  Dunsany. 

O,  you  .  .  .  oh!  .  .  .  oh,  how  too  heavenly!  —  A.  A.  Milne. 

"Oh!"  said  she.  "You,  is  it,  Mr.  Pip?" 

Oh,  I  am  sick  of  your  eternal  packing  and  unpacking! 

Oh,  come  along. 

Oh  yes,  yes,  I  know  who  you  are. 

But  oh !  the  pity  of  it ! 
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The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  deduced  is  that  the  comma  or  the 
exclamation  point  is  used  after  interjections  in  accordance  with  the 
intensity  of  feeling  to  be  represented. 

P63.  Direct  question.  Use  the  question  mark  after  a  direct  question. 
Do  not  use  it  after  an  indirect  question. 

Why  do  you  do  this? 

I  ask  you  why  you  do  this. 

P64.  Doubt  or  uncertainty.  The  question  mark  is  often  used  after  a 
statement  of  fact  to  indicate  that  the  evidence  to  support  it  is  not  com- 
plete, or  that  the  writer  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  word  or 
statement.  In  an  encyclopedia  one  might  find : 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  b.  1340  (?),  d.  1400. 

In  editing  correspondence,  conjectural  places  or  dates  are  sometimes 
inserted : 

Dublin  (?),  August  13,  1683. 

Rarely  a  question  mark  may  be  used  after  a  statement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  the  effect  of  a  query : 

He  surely  would  do  nothing  so  discourteous? 

P65.  Irony  or  sarcasm.  Do  not  use  the  exclamation  mark  or  the  ques- 
tion mark  to  indicate  irony  or  sarcasm. 

The  senator  was  exonerated  (!)  by  a  vote  of  forty-six  to  forty-one. 
Our  town  is  full  of  those  worthy  (?)  people  called  "highwaymen." 


P7.    Parentheses  (  );   Brackets  [  ] 

P71.  Explanatory  material.  Parentheses,  or  curves,  are  used  within  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  to  enclose  material  that  is  explanatory  but 
independent  of  the  thought  or  structure.  The  material  set  off  by  com- 
mas, dashes,  and  parentheses  is  progressively  less  closely  related  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  Since  parentheses  sharply  interrupt  the  sequence 
of  thought,  they  should  be  used  sparingly. 

right:  The  old  Elson  mansion,  which  has  stood  at  the  end  of  our  street  for  a 
hundred  years,  is  being  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  filling  station. 

right:  The  old  Elson  mansion  —  it  has  stood  at  the  end  of  our  street  for  a 
hundred  years  —  is  being  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  filling  station. 
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right:  The  old  Elson  mansion,  which  has  stood  at  the  end  of  our  street  for  a 

hundred  years  (I  have  always  wished  that  I  might  own  it),  is  being  torn 

down  to  make  way  for  a  filling  station. 
right:  The  restoration  of  Charles  II  (1660)  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 

in  English  literature. 
right:  I  read  it  in  a  Portland  (Oregon)  paper. 
right:  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players  (Hamlet,  Act  III,  Scene  2)  is  as  full  of 

good  sense  for  writers  as  for  speakers. 
right:  On  receipt  of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  the  book  will  be  sent. 
right:  He  is  worth  a  million  dollars  (think  of  that!)  and  is  good  looking  to 

boot. 

P72.  With  lists.  Use  parentheses  to  enclose  numerals  or  letters  dis- 
tinguishing items  in  a  series. 

The  reasons  are  (1)  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered;  (2)  the  questionable 
nature  of  the  methods  to  be  used;  etc. 

P73.  Other  punctuation  with  parentheses.  If  a  parenthetical  ex- 
pression is  part  of  a  sentence,  no  mark  of  punctuation  precedes  the 
parentheses;  another  punctuation  mark  follows  the  second  parenthesis 
only  if  it  would  have  been  required  had  there  been  no  parentheses.  A 
parenthetical  sentence  within  another  sentence  begins  with  a  small 
letter  and  is  not  followed  by  a  period.  If  it  requires  a  question  mark 
or  an  exclamation  mark,  this  mark  is  placed  within  the  second  paren- 
thesis. 

NOTE :  A  period  should  not  be  used  at  the  end  of  matter  contained 
in  parentheses  which  are  themselves  contained  within  a  sentence. 
Study  the  following  correct  examples : 

He  talked  at  length  about  this  dangerous  piece  of  legislation  (who  could  have 

known  that  the  excess  profits  tax  had  just  been  established?)  and  expressed 

grave  doubts  concerning  the  future  of  business. 
He  impressed  the  audience  with  his  great  importance.  (He  reminded  me  of 

the  frog  in  the  fable.) 
I  believe  she  deceived  me  (she  said  she  had  a  previous  engagement);  so  I  shall 

not  invite  her  again. 
She  has  fallen  in  love  (poor  thing!)  with  a  screen  star. 
When  we  had  eaten  our  way  through  the  dinner  (a  meal  too  elaborate  to  be  in 

good  taste),  it  was  ten  o'clock. 

P74.  Distinction  between  parentheses  and  brackets.  Brackets  are 
used  to  enclose  interpolated  material  not  an  integral  part  of  the  text. 
P75.  Editorial  interpolations.  Between  parentheses  and  brackets  there 
is  this  important  distinction:  parentheses  are  used  by  a  writer  in  his 
own  work;  brackets  are  used  by  an  editor,  or  a  person  quoting  some* 
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one  else's  work,  to  enclose  material  not  in  the  original  passage.  This 
material  may  be  explanatory,  may  point  out  mistakes,  may  correct 
mistakes,  or  may  supply  missing  matter  in  a  quotation. 

explanatory  material:  "I  am  an  old  man  [he  was  then  ninety-one],  and  I 

feel  I  have  not  long  to  live." 
pointing  out  a  mistake:  "A  vacancy  in  the  same  office  occured  [sic]  in  June." 

[Sic,  the  Latin  word  for  so  or  thus,  indicates  that  the  error  preceding  it  is 

in  the  original  that  is  being  quoted.  Sic,  a  foreign  word,  should  always  be 

italicized.] 
correcting  a  mistake:  "The  new  colony  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the 

Savannah  in  1732  [mistake  for  1733],  and  was  named  Georgia  after  the 

reigning  king,  George  II." 
supplying  missing  matter:  "I  am  sure  that  the[y]  are  the  worst  scoundrels 

in  the  country." 

P76.  Stage  directions.  Use  brackets  for  stage  directions. 

king  edward  [taking  the  paper].  By  Mortimer,  whose  name  is  written  here! 

Well  may  I  rend  his  name  who  rends  my  heart.  [Tears  it.]     —  Marlowe. 


P8.     Quotation  marks  ("  ") 

P81.  Direct  quotations.  Enclose  direct  quotations  in  double  quotation 
marks;  do  not  use  quotation  marks  with  indirect  quotations. 

He  said  to  me,  "You  must  go  instantly." 
He  said  to  me  that  I  must  go  instantly. 

Carlyle  speaks  of  music  as  a  "kind  of  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech,  which 
leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that !" 

When  a  quotation  consists  of  more  than  one  paragraph,  place  quo- 
tation marks  at  the  beginning  of  each  quoted  paragraph  and  at  the  end 
of  only  the  last. 

P811.  Introductory  words  with  quotations.  Words  introducing  or 
explaining  a  quotation  may  be  placed  before  the  quotation,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  or  at  the  end  of  it.  Wherever  they  are,  they  must  be  sep- 
arated from  the  quotation  by  proper  punctuation,  usually  by  commas 
except  when  a  question  or  an  exclamation  mark  or  a  dash  is  required 
by  the  quotation.  Be  certain  that  the  question  or  exclamation  mark  or 
the  dash  is  placed  within  the  quotation  marks  and  not  with  the  intro- 
ductory words.  Study  the  following  examples  for  proper  punctuation: 

He  asked,  "Will  you  help  me  with  my  term  paper?" 
'Will  you,"  he  asked,  "help  me  with  my  term  paper?" 

"Will  you  help  me  with  my  term  paper?"  he  asked.  "I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  my  material." 
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P812.  Separate  sentences  of  a  single  speech.  Enclose  within  a  single 
pair  of  quotation  marks  the  separate  consecutive  sentences  of  a  single 
speech  unless  these  sentences  are  interrupted  by  introductory  or  ex- 
planatory words,  or  are  indicative  of  a  series  of  distinctly  separated 
remarks. 

She  said,  "I  won't  listen  to  you  any  more.  I've  always  taken  your  advice.  Look 

where  I  am  now!" 
"I  won't  listen  to  you  any  more,"  she  said.  "I've  always  taken  your  advice. 

Look  where  I  am  now!" 
"Watch  that  boy,"  George  whispered.  "He's  using  a  'pony' !" 
"What  a  night!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  man  is  mad."  "Have  you  a  match?" 

P813.  Order  of  quotation  marks  and  other  marks  at  end  of  quo- 
tation. At  the  end  of  a  quotation,  a  period  or  a  comma  precedes  the 
quotation  marks.  Other  points  precede  the  quotation  marks  when  they 
are  a  part  of  the  quotation ;  otherwise  they  follow. 

Proofreaders  call  quotation  marks  "quotes." 
Do  you  know  that  proofreaders  call  quotation  marks  "quotes"? 
"When  did  you  discover  that?"  he  asked  me. 
"I  have  known  it  a  long  time,"  I  answered. 

He  dictated  the  first  words,  "My  dear  Mr.  Brown";  then  he  looked  up  as  a 
visitor  entered  the  office. 

P814.  Quotations  within  quotations.  Enclose  quotations  within  quo- 
tations in  single  quotation  marks.  A  quotation  within  the  second  quo- 
tation should  be  enclosed  in  double  quotation  marks. 

"The  memory  of  the  poor  old  man  haunts  me,"  said  Mary.  "I  can  still  hear 
him  saying,  'No,  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.'  " 

A  few  publishers  reverse  this  practice,  using  single  quotation  marks 
ordinarily  and  double  marks  for  quotations  within  quotations. 
P82.  Titles.  Titles  of  books  and  plays  may  be  quoted,  but  are  pref- 
erable italicized.  Titles  of  periodicals  should  be  italicized.  See  M21. 
P83.  Words  not  in  common  English  use.  Technical  words  or  ex- 
pressions are  often  quoted  to  show  that  they  are  technical  or  are  to  be 
understood  in  some  special  sense. 

When  a  new  book  comes  into  the  library,  it  is  first  of  all  "accessioned." 

NOTE :  Quotation  marks  are  sometimes  used  to  save  the  writer  from 
the  charge  of  writing  incorrect  or  undesirable  English.  When  thus  used 
by  way  of  apology  or  deprecation  —  with  slang,  for  instance  —  they 
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suggest  that  the  writer  might  well  avoid  the  use  of  language  requiring 
apology. 

undesirable:  I  did  not  want  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  so  I  "stalled." 
right:  I  did  not  want  to  tell  him  the  truth,  so  I  answered  evasively. 

P84.  Proverbs   or   familiar    expressions.    Do    not   enclose    familiar 
proverbs  and  other  well-known  expressions  in  quotation  marks. 

wrong:  He  was  a  philanthropist,  full  of  "the  milk  of  human  kindness." 
right:  He  was  a  philanthropist,  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 


PV.    Hyphen  (-);  Apostrophe  (') 

P91.  General  statement.  There  are  few  if  any  invariable  rules  for  the 
use  of  hyphens  in  compound  words.  For  a  given  word,  consult  the  most 
recent  good  dictionary.  See  pp.  305-306. 

P92.  Compound  adjectives.  Use  hyphens  to  connect  words  so  closely 
associated  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  adjective. 

fancy-dress  ball,  half-fried  chicken,  cast-off  clothing. 

P93.  Hyphens  with  numerals.  Use  hyphens  in  compound  numbers 
from  twenty-one  to  ninety-nine,  in  compound  ordinals  (twenty-first, 
twenty-second,  etc.),  and  in  most  fractions.  The  hyphen  is  omitted 
from  fractions  used  in  a  loose  sense  (as :  The  election  cost  him  one  half 
of  his  friends),  and  between  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  when 
either  contains  a  hyphen. 

cardinal:  twenty-five,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
ordinal:  twenty-fifth,  one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth. 
fraction:  three-eighths,  seven  hundredths, 

thirty-two  hundredths  (thirty-two-hundredths  would  be  ambiguous). 

P94.  Division  of  word  at  end  of  line.  Use  a  hyphen  to  mark  the 

division  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line  when  there  is  not  space  enough 

to  write  the  whole  word.  The  division  must  be  made  between  syllables 

and  must  not  leave  or  precede  fewer  than  three  letters  of  the  divided 

word. 

P95.  Possessive  case  of  nouns.  The  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  the 

possessive  case  of  nouns. 

The  man's  appearance;  boys'  hats;  one's  reading. 
He  did  three  hours'  work  for  one  hour's  pay. 
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NOTE  the  following  rules  for  forming  the  possessive  case  of  nouns : 

a.  To  form  the  possessive  of  a  singular  noun,  add  s. 
dog's,  man's,  sheep's,  mouse's. 

If  the  noun  ends  in  s  or  another  sibilant,  some  writers  do  not  add  's 
if  the  formation  is  difficult  to  pronounce  or  unpleasant  in  sound;  in 
such  cases  they  use  only  the  apostrophe.  Some  writers  add  }s  to  proper 
names  of  one  syllable  ending  in  s  but  only  '  to  such  names  of  more  than 
one  syllable.  Many  careful  writers  always  add  's  without  regard  to 
length  or  ending  of  proper  names  (Keats's  for  instance).  The  added  s 
need  not  be  pronounced. 

Keats's  or  Keats';  Robbins's  or  Robbins';  acquaintance's  or  acquaintance'; 
Dickens's  or  Dickens';  Sophocles's  or  Sophocles';  Odysseus's  or  Odysseus'; 
Demosthenes's  or  Demosthenes'. 

b.  To  form  the  possessive  of  a  plural   noun  ending   in   s,   add   an 
apostrophe. 

dogs',  birds',  muses',  acquaintances'. 

c.  To  form  the  possessive  of  a  plural  noun  ending  in  any  letter  other 
than  s,  add  's,  (except  those  ending  in  x). 

mice's,  children's,  men's,  sheep's,  deer's,  cherubim's,  beaux'. 

P96.  Possessive  case  of  pronouns.  The  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate 
the  possessive  case  of  indefinite  pronouns  only;  it  is  never  used  for  the 
possessive  of  personal,  relative,  or  interrogative  pronouns. 

right:  each  other's,  one  another's,  one's. 

right:  ours,  yours,  theirs,  his,  hers,  its,  whose.  [It's  is  the  contraction  for  it  is. 
Who's  is  the  contraction  for  who  is.] 

P97.  Omissions.  Use  the  apostrophe  to  mark  the  omission  of  letters  or 
figures. 

right:  He  can't  do  it,  'cause  it's  done. 
right:  That's  its  name. 
right:  They  both  belong  to  the  class  of  '28. 
right:  Let's  see  who  that  is. 

Be  certain  to  put  the  apostrophe  in  the  place  where  the  letters  are 
omitted. 

wrong:  are'nt,  is'nt,  have'nt,  does'nt,  were'nt. 
right:  aren't,  isn't,  haven't,  doesn't,  weren't. 
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Do  not  use  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  pronoun  its. 

wrong:  The  dog  has  lost  it's  master. 
right:  The  dog  has  lost  its  master. 

P98.  Plural  of  figures  or  letters.  The  apostrophe  is  sometimes  used 
for  clearness  to  indicate  the  plural  of  letters  and  figures,  and  of  words 
when  they  are  referred  to  as  words. 

right:  His  3's  look  like  S's.  Or,  His  Js  look  like  5s. 
right:  In  old  printing  some  of  the  j's  look  like  fs 
right:  If  ifs  and  ands  were  pots  and  pans, 
There'd  be  no  use  for  tinkers. 
right:  You  have  too  many  and's  in  your  paragraph. 


s. 
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SO.    Pronunciation  and  spelling,  ei,  ie 

For  the  sound  of  long  e,  the  spelling  is  ie  except  in  compounds  of  -ceioe 
and  -ceit,  in  either,  neither,  ceiling,  leisure,  weird,  plebeian,  and  seize,  and  in 
a  few  less  common  words. 

For  the  sound  of  long  a  (as  in  day),  the  spelling  is  ei. 

(Pronounced  long  e)  believe,  grieve,  retrieve. 
(Pronounced  long  a)  eight,  weigh,  neighbor. 

For  other  pronunciations,  the  spellings  are  so  diverse  that  no  rule 
is  valuable;  consult  a  dictionary,  if  possible  the  Introduction  to  the 
latest  printing  of  the  New  International,  second  edition. 


Ol .    Plural  of  most 


nouns 


Most  nouns  form  the  plural  by  adding  s  to  the  singular.  If  the  noun 
ends  in  s  or  an  .r-sound,  es  is  added. 

chair,  chairs;  eclipse,  eclipses;  genius,  geniuses;  coach,  coaches. 


S2 .    Third  person  singular  of  verbs 

Most  verbs  form  the  third  person  singular  by  adding  s  to  the  first  person 
singular.  If  the  verb  ends  in  s  or  an  j-sound,  es  is  added. 

talk,  talks;  clench,  clenches. 
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S3.    Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  o 

Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  vowel  form  the  plural  by  adding  s. 
Some  nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  the  plural  by 
adding  s;  others  by  adding  es. 

cameo,  cameos;  folio,  folios;  ratio,  ratios. 

hero,  heroes;  potato,  potatoes;  motto,  mottoes;  mosquito,  mosquitoes;  banjo, 
banjos;  dynamo,  dynamos;  piano,  pianos. 


54.    Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  y 

To  form  the  plural  of  a  noun  ending  in y,  add  s  if  the^>  is  preceded  by  a 
vowel ;  otherwise  change  the  y  to  i  and  add  es. 

y  preceded  by  vowel:  play,  plays;  alley,  alleys. 
y  preceded  by  consonant:  spy,  spies;  ally,  allies. 

o5.    Plural  of  compound  nouns 

Ordinarily,  to  form  the  plural  of  a  compound  noun  pluralize  the  more 
or  most  important  element.  In  case  of  doubt,  consult  a  dictionary. 

runners-up,  sons-in-law,  step-mothers. 


06.    Final  consonant  before  a  suffix 

In  words  of  one  syllable,  or  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  if  the 
syllable  contains  but  one  vowel,  double  a  single  final  consonant  before 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  (-ed,  -est,  -ish,  etc.) ;  do  not  double  a  final 
consonant  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

Contrast  din,  dinning  (consonant  final);  dine,  dining  (consonant  not  final). 
Contrast  compel,  compelled  (single  vowel);  conceal,  concealed  (not  single  vowel). 
Contrast  infer,  inferred  (vowel  accented);  benefit,  benefited  (vowel  unaccented). 

NOTE  that  some  words  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable  may 
double  the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  but 
the  best  current  usage  favors  the  single  consonant. 

worship,    worshiped,    worshipped;    quarrel,    quarreled,    quarrelled;    travel, 
traveled,  travelled;  kidnap,  kidnaped,  kidnapped. 
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S61.  Words  ending  in  I  or  n.   Words  ending  in  /  or  n  retain   this 
letter  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  /  or  n. 

cool,    coolly;    equal,    equally;    final,    finally;    real,    really;    mean,    meanness; 
drunken,  drunkenness. 


O/ .    Final  silent  e  before  a  suffix 

571.  e  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant.  Words  ending  in 
silent  e  usually  retain  the  e  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

excite,  excitement;  abate,  abatement;  love,  lovely. 

exceptions:  duly,  judgment  (which  may  be  spelled  judgement),  truly,  wholly, 
argument. 

572.  e  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Words  ending  in 
silent  e  usually  drop  the  e  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

excite,  exciting;  love,  loving;  move,  movable;  guide,  guidance. 

NOTE  that  some  words  retain  the  e  before  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  often  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  words. 

dye,  dyeing;  singe,  singeing;  hoe,  hoeing;  shoe,  shoeing. 

573.  ce  or  ge  before  suffixes  beginning  Avith  a  or  o.  Words  ending  in 
ce  or  ge  retain  the  e  before  suffixes  beginning  with  a  or  0  in  order  to  keep 
the  soft  sound  of  c  or  g. 

change,  changeable;  notice,  noticeable;  courage,  courageous. 

574.  ie  before  ing.  Words  ending  in  ie  usually  drop  the  e  and  change 
the  i  to  y  before  ing. 

die,  dying;  lie,  lying;  tie,  tying. 

58.    Final  y  before  a  suffix 

581.  y  after  a  vowel.  If  a  vowel  precedes,  j>  is  retained. 

joy,  joyous,  joyful;  alloy,  alloyed. 
exceptions:  daily,  gaiety. 

582.  y  after  a  consonant.  If  a  consonant  precedes,  y  is  changed  to 
before  suffixes  except  those  beginning  with  i. 

busy,  busily,  business;  heavy,  heaviness;  carry,  carrying,  carries,  carried. 
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S9.    Words  often  misspelled 


When  a  word  is  spelled  in  two  ways,  be  sure  to  know  the  meaning 
of  each  spelling.  Use  a  dictionary. 


abbreviate 

analyze 

borne 

complement 

absence 

angel 

boundaries 

comprehensible 

absurd 

angle 

brilliant 

concede 

accept 

annual 

Britain 

conceivable 

access 

antecedent 

Britannica 

conferred 

accessible 

anxiety 

buoyant 

confidant 

accidentally 

apparatus 

bureau 

(noun) 

accommodate 

appearance 

business 

confident 

accumulate 

appropriate 

busy 

connoisseur 

accustom 

arctic 

cafeteria 

conquer 

achievement 

argument 

calendar 

conqueror 

acknowledg- 

arising 

candidate 

conscience 

ment 

arithmetic 

can't 

conscientious 

acquainted 

arouse 

captain 

considered 

acquitted 

ascend 

carburetor 

continuous 

across 

ascertain 

ceiling 

control 

advantageous 

athlete 

cemetery 

controlled 

advice  (noun) 

athletic 

certain 

cooperate 

advise  (verb) 

audible 

changeable 

corps 

airplane 

audience 

changing 

council 

affect 

auxiliary 

characteristic 

counsel 

aggravate 

awkward 

chargeable 

course 

aisle 

bachelor 

chauffeur 

courteous 

allotted 

balance 

choose 

courtesy 

all  right 

barbarous 

chose 

cozy 

already 

baring 

chosen 

criticize 

altar 

barring 

cite  (verb) 

cruelty 

alter  (verb) 

baseball 

clothes 

cruise 

altogether 

based 

coarse  (adjec- 

cylinder 

alumna 

battalion 

tive) 

dealt 

alumnae 

bearing 

column 

deceitful 

alumni 

becoming 

coming 

defendant 

alumnus 

beggar 

commission 

deferred 

always 

begging 

committee 

deficiency 

amateur 

beginning 

comparative 

definite 

ambiguous 

believe 

compel 

dependant 

among 

benefited 

compelled 

(noun) 

analogous 

biscuit 

competent 

dependent 

analysis 

blamable 

competitive 

derived 

WORDS  OFTEN    MISSPELLED 


descendant 

describe 

description 

despair 

desperate 

destroy 

develop 

development 

device 

devise 

dictionary 

difference 

digging 

dilapidated 

dilemma 

dining  room 

dinning 

diphtheria 

disappear 

disappoint 

disavowal 

discipline 

disease 

dissatisfied 

dissipate 

distribute 

divide 

divine 

doctor 

don't 

dormitories 

drudgery 

dyeing 

dying 

ecstasy 

effect 

eighth 

eligible 

eliminate 

embarrassment 

eminent 

emphasize 

employees 

encouraging 


enemy 

equipped 

erroneous 

especially 

etc. 

exaggerate 

exceed 

excel 

excellent 

except 

exceptional 

exhaust 

exhilarate 

existence 

exorbitant 

expense 

experience 

explanation 

extension 

familiar 

fascinate 

feasible 

February 

fiery 

fifth 

Filipino 

finally 

financier 

foregoing 

forfeit 

formally 

formerly 

forth 

forty 

fourth 

frantically 

fraternity 

freshman 

friend 

fulfil  or  fulfill 

furniture 

gaiety,  gayety 

gallant 

galoshes 


gambling 

gauge  or  gage 

generally 

goddess 

government 

governor 

grammar 

grandeur 

grievous 

guard 

guidance 

harass 

having 

hazard 

height 

heinous 

heroes 

hesitancy 

holy 

hoping 

humorous 

hundredths 

hurriedly 

hygienic 

hypocrisy 

imaginary 

imitative 

immediately 

immigration 

imminent 

impromptu 

incidentally 

incidents 

incredible 

incredulous 

indefinite 

independence 

indict 

indigestible 

indispensable 

infinite 

influence 

ingenious 

ingenuous 
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innocuous 

inoculate 

instance 

intellectual 

intelligible 

intentionally 

intercede 

invitation 

irrelevant 

irresistible 

isthmus 

its  (possessive) 

it's  (contrac- 
tion) 

itself 

judgment 

kidnaper 

knave 

knowledge 

laboratory 

ladies 

laid 

later 

latter 

lead 

led 

liable 

library 

lightning 

likely 

literature 

loath,  loth 

loneliness 

loose 

lose  (verb) 

losing 

lying 

Macaulay 

maintain 

maintenance 

maneuver 

Manila 

mantel  (mantel 
shelf) 
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mantle  (cloak) 

occurred 

possible 

quizzes 

manual 

occurrence 

potatoes 

rapid 

manufacturer 

o'clock 

practically 

rarefy 

many 

officers 

prairie 

ready 

marriage 

omission 

precede 

really 

marriageable 

omitted 

precedence 

recede 

Massachusetts 

opinion 

(priority) 

receipt 

material 

opportunity 

precedents 

receive 

mathematics 

optimistic 

preceding 

recipe 

mattress 

origin 

preference 

recognize 

meant 

outrageous 

preferred 

recommend 

messenger 

overrun 

prejudice 

reference 

mileage 

paid 

preparation 

referred 

miniature 

pantomime 

pretension 

regard 

minutes 

parallel 

pretentious 

region 

mischievous 

paraphernalia 

prevalence 

religion 

Mississippi 

parliament 

primitive 

religious 

misspelled 

particularly 

principal 

reminiscent 

momentous 

partner 

principle 

renaissance 

murmur 

pasteurize 

prisoner 

rendezvous 

muscle 

pastime 

privilege 

repetition 

mysterious 

peaceable 

probably 

replies 

naiVe 

perceive 

procedure 

representative 

naphtha 

perception 

proceed 

reservoir 

naval  (adjec- 

peremptory 

prodigy 

restaurant 

tive) 

perform 

profession 

rheumatism 

navel  (noun) 

perhaps 

professor 

rhythm 

necessary 

permissible 

proffered 

ridiculous 

Negroes 

perseverance 

prohibition 

rite 

neither 

personal 

promissory 

sacrilegious 

nickel 

personnel 

pronunciation 

safety 

niece 

perspiration 

propaganda 

sandwich 

Nietzsche 

persuade 

prophecy 

satiric 

nineteenth 

pertain 

prophesy 

schedule 

ninetieth 

pervade 

propitious 

science 

ninety 

Philippines 

prove 

scream 

ninth 

physical 

psychology 

screech 

noticeable 

picnic 

purchase 

secede 

nowadays 

picnicking 

pursue 

secretary 

oblige 

planned 

putting 

seems 

obstacle 

pleasant 

quantity 

seize 

occasion 

politician 

questionnaire 

sense 

occasionally 

politics 

quiet 

sentence 

occur 

possession 

quite 

separate 

WORDS    OFTEN    MISSPELLED 
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sergeant 

stopping 

to 

vengeance 

several 

stories 

today 

vigilance 

shiftless 

straight 

together 

vilify 

shining 

strait 

too 

village 

shone 

stretch 

track 

villain 

shown 

strictly 

tract 

visibly 

shriek 

succeeds 

tragedy 

wear 

siege 

successful 

tranquillity 

weather 

similar 

summarize 

transferred 

Wednesday 

simultaneous 

superintendent 

transient 

weird 

since 

supersede 

translate 

welfare 

smooth 

surely 

treacherous 

where 

soliloquy 

surprise 

treasurer 

wherever 

sophomore 

syllable 

tries 

whether 

speak 

symmetrical 

trouble 

which 

specimen 

temperament 

truant 

whole 

speech 

tenant 

truly 

wholly 

statement 

tendency 

Tuesday 

who's 

stationary 

Thackeray 

tunnel 

whose 

(adjective) 

than 

two 

wintry 

stationery 

their 

typical 

wiry 

(noun) 

there 

tyranny 

without 

statue 

therefor 

universally 

women 

stature 

therefore 

unmanageable 

writing 

statute 

they're 

until 

written 

steal 

thorough 

using 

yacht 

steel 

thousandths 

usually 

your 

stops 

through 

vacancy 

you're 

stopped 

till 

u. 


Unity 


Ul .    Unrelated  ideas 

Do  not  combine  unrelated  ideas  in  one  sentence.  Either  make  clear  the 
relationship  between  the  ideas,  or  put  them  into  separate  sentences. 
See  pp.  238-241 .  (For  unity  of  the  paragraph  and  of  the  composition, 
see  pp.  168-175  and  pp.  141-142.) 

wrong:  Betty  was  very  short,  and  when  she  walked,  she  bobbed  up  and  down, 
and  she  did  not  like  boys,  for  they  always  bothered  her,  she  said. 

improved:  Betty  was  very  short,  and  when  she  walked,  she  bobbed  up  and 
down.  She  did  not  like  boys,  for  they  always  bothered  her,  she  said. 

wrong:  Robert  Clive  was  a  young  clerk  in  the  British  East  India  Company  and 

he  had  a  natural  gift  for  military  leadership. 
improved:  Robert  Clive,  a  young  clerk  in  the  British  East  India  Company,  had 

a  natural  gift  for  military  leadership. 

relationship  of  ideas  not  clear:  We  were  able  to  cross  the  mountains  in 

March;  it  is  safer  to  wait  until  June. 
clear:  We  were  able  to  cross  the  mountains  in  March;  however,  it  is  safer  to 

wait  until  June. 

U^.    The  comma  fault 

Do  not  run  together  two  sentences  as  one,  using  a  comma  where  a  period 
should  stand.  See  PO.  Do  not  use  a  comma  instead  of  a  semicolon  be- 
tween coordinate  independent  clauses  that  are  not  connected  by  one 
of  the  simple  coordinating  conjunctions,  and,  but,  for,  or,  etc. 

wrong:  When  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  loved  to  read,  I  read  everything  from  the 

Alger  books  to  Paradise  Lost. 
right:  When  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  loved  to  read.  I  read  everything  from  the 

Alger  books  to  Paradise  Lost. 
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wrong:  I  thought  that  you  were  not  coming,  if  I  had  known  that  you  were, 

I  should  have  waited. 
right:  I  thought  that  you  were  not  coming.  If  1  had  known  that  you  were,  I 

should  have  waited. 

wrong:  Sometimes  I  write  my  themes  in  half  an  hour,  at  other  times  I  may 

labor  for  hours  and  have  nothing  worth  handing  in. 
right:  Sometimes  I  write  my  themes  in  half  an  hour;  at  other  times  I  may 

labor  for  hours  and  have  nothing  worth  handing  in. 
right:  Sometimes  I  write  my  themes  in  half  an  hour,  but  at  other  times  I  may 

labor  for  hours  and  have  nothing  worth  handing  in. 

U\3.    Incomplete  sentences 

Do  not  set  off  parts  of  sentences  as  if  they  were  sentences.  See  PO.  For 
exceptions  see  pp.  217-218. 

wrong:  John  is  shy  and  retiring.  While  James  is  just  the  reverse. 

U4.    Coordinate  clauses 

In  sentences  made  up  of  coordinate  clauses,  unity  requires  that  the 
relation  of  the  clauses  shall  be  close  and  clear.  When  the  clauses  are 
related  to  each  other  in  any  of  the  ways  listed  below,  they  should,  unless 
the  relation  is  obvious,  be  connected  by  appropriate  coordinating  con- 
junctions. 

U41.  Addition.  And,  nor  (and  not),  moreover,  likewise,  besides,  also,  and 
then,  further,  too,  again,  finally,  further,  furthermore,  etc. 

And  is  the  most  commonly  used  and  abused  conjunction.  In  general, 
and  is  used  to  combine  details,  frequently  of  a  descriptive  or  narrative 
character,  that  give  a  single  impression  or  effect.  The  other  conjunctions 
may  at  times  make  clearer  the  exact  relationship  between  the  clauses. 

right:  "The  moon  had  disappeared  behind  a  bank  of  heavy  clouds,  and  there 
was  an  ominous  rustling  on  the  surface  of  the  waters." 

right:  "There  was  a  rush  of  men  up  the  creaking  stairway,  and  the  door 
instantly  crashed  from  its  hinges." 

right:  His  news  stories  were  so  carefully  censored  that  all  of  the  interesting 
material  was  gone  out  of  them;  moreover,  they  were  held  up  so  long  by 
the  censor  that  they  were  completely  stale  by  the  time  that  they  reached 
America. 

The  pure  conjunctions  and,  but,  for  are  correctly  used  and  frequently 
used  to  begin  sentences  and  even  paragraphs. 

"Denry  accepted  the  note  with  a  silent  nod.  In  some  directions  he  was  gifted 
with  astounding  insight.  And  he  could  read  in  the  faces  of  the  haughty 
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males  surrounding  him  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  he  had  risen 
from  nonentity  into  renown.  He  had  become  a  great  man.  He  did  not  at 
once  realize  how  great,  how  renowned.  But  he  saw  enough  in  those  eyes 
to  cause  his  heart  to  glow.  ..."  —  Arnold  Bennett. 

U42.  Contrast.  But,  yet,  however,  nevertheless,  still,  on  the  contrary,  on  the 
other  hand,  notwithstanding,  etc. 

right:  I  have  the  papers  here,  but  I  shall  not  leave  them  with  you. 
right:  We  worked  hard,  yet  we  were  only  half  done  when  night  came. 
right:  He  knows  I  know  that  he  lies;  yet  he  lies. 

right:  For  fifteen  years  they  had  disagreed  on  every  question  of  policy;  never- 
theless they  continued  as  partners  in  a  successful  business. 

U43.  Alteration.  Or,  nor,  otherwise,  else,  either-or,  neither-nor,  etc. 

right:  The  old  political  parties  must  modify  their  principles  to  meet  the 
changed  situation,  or  a  new  political  party  will  be  founded. 

right:  Political  strategy  cannot  avoid  the  issue,  nor  will  unfulfilled  promises 
longer  satisfy  the  voters. 

right:  Either  the  people  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  con- 
victions by  the  ballot,  or  representative  government  will  prove  a  failure. 

U44.  Consequence.  So,  therefore,  accordingly,  consequently,  hence,  there- 
upon, thus,  then,  etc. 

right:  Marks  of  punctuation  are  as  important  to  expression  of  thoughts  as 
words  indicating  relation;  therefore  the  writer  should  master  punctuation. 

right:  Punctuation,  moreover,  is  partly  determined  by  convention,  which 
changes  from  time  to  time;  consequently  no  one  writer  can  be  accepted 
as  a  model. 

U45.  Explanation.  For.  Do  not  confuse  for  and  because.  The/or-clause 
gives  the  reason  why  the  writer  believes  the  statement  to  be  true; 
the  because-clause  gives  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fact. 

right:  She  is  returning  next  semester,  for  she  has  asked  me  to  find  a  room  for 

her. 
right:  She  is  returning  next  semester,  because  her  mother  does  not  need  her 

at  home. 
right:  We  should  have  a  storm,  for  there  is  a  big  circle  round  the  moon. 
right:  I  must  have  been  unconscious  at  least  two  hours,  for  when  I  regained 

consciousness  the  sounds  of  battle  had  died  away. 

NOTE:  For  introduces  a  clause  that  is  relatively  independent; 
therefore  for  connects  coordinate  clauses.  Because,  on  the  other  hand, 
introduces  a  clause  that  is  closely  bound  to  the  independent  clause; 
thus  because  introduces  a  subordinate  clause. 
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U46.  Repetition,  intensification,  exemplification.  Indeed,  in  fact,  in 
other  words,  that  is,  that  is  to  say,  for  example,  namely,  etc. 

right:  He  is  a  very  fine  athlete;  in  fact,  I  think  that  he  is  the  best  athlete  this 
university  has  ever  produced. 

Be  certain  that  that  is,  that  is  to  say,  or  i.e.  introduces  an  exact  equiva- 
lent of  the  preceding  statement,  not  a  correction  of  it. 

wrong:  All  of  the  class  failed,  that  is,  all  who  took  the  examination. 
right:  All  of  the  class  failed,  at  least  all  who  took  the  examination. 

right:  The  courts  of  the  United  States  had  become  particularly  powerful 
through  the  exercise  of  judicial  review;  that  is,  their  right  to  declare  laws 
unconstitutional. 


U5»    Illogical  coordination 

U51.  False  quality  of  expression.  Do  not  express  as  coordinate,  ideas 
that  are  not  logically  coordinate.  Unity  is  injured  by  false  equality  of 
expression.  A  subordinate  idea  should  be  reduced  to  subordinate  form; 
that  is,  to  (a)  a  subordinate  clause,  or  (b)  a  phrase,  or  (c)  a  word. 
See  pp.  277-279. 

bad:  My  father  helped  me  with  my  schoolwork  as  best  he  could,  but  he  had 
had  only  nine  months  of  schooling  in  his  life;  so  he  was  not  so  much  help 
to  me  as  my  mother. 

improved:  My  father  helped  me  with  my  schoolwork  as  best  he  could,  but 
since  he  had  had  only  nine  months  of  schooling  in  his  life,  he  was  not  so 
much  help  to  me  as  my  mother.  [Independent  clause  reduced  to  subor- 
dinate clause.] 

improved:  My  father  helped  me  with  my  schoolwork  as  best  he  could,  but 
having  had  only  nine  months  of  schooling  in  his  life,  he  was  not  so  much 
help  to  me  as  my  mother.  [Independent  clause  reduced  to  participial 
phrase.] 

improved:  My  father  helped  me  with  my  schoolwork  as  best  he  could,  but  with 
only  nine  months  schooling  in  his  life,  he  was  not  so  much  help  to  me  as 
my  mother.  [Independent  clause  reduced  to  prepositional  phrase.] 

bad:  Amos  is  the  man  who  does  odd  jobs  around  our  fraternity  house,  and  he 

has  worked  for  our  chapter  for  over  fifteen  years. 
improved:  Amos,  the  man  who  does  odd  jobs  around  our  fraternity  house,  has 

worked  for  our  chapter  for  over  fifteen  years.  [Independent  clause  reduced 

to  appositional  phrase.] 

bad:  The  cottage  is  built  of  logs  and  it  is  large  and  rambling  and  it  fills  a  good 

part  of  the  lot. 
improved:  The  log  cottage,  large  and  rambling,  fills  a  good  part  of  the  lot. 

[Independent  clauses  reduced  to  words.] 
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U52.  Excessive  coordination  with  50.  Avoid  the  excessive  use  of  so 
as  a  coordinating  conjunction.  This  fault  is  often  best  corrected  by 
subordination.  See  pp.  232-233.  And  so  is  preferred  to  so. 

bad:  My  university  activities  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  my  time;  so  my  grades 

are  low  this  semester. 
improved:  My  grades  are  low  this  semester  because  my  university  activities 

have  taken  a  great  deal  of  my  time. 


U6.    Long  compound  sentences 


U61.  Consecutive  coordinate  clauses.  Do  not  write  a  sentence  of 
many  coordinate  clauses,  or  at  least  many  sentences  of  that  kind  in 
succession,  even  when  the  construction  is  justified  by  the  though*: 
unless  you  do  so  deliberately  for  parallelism  or  other  definite  effect. 
Either  (a)  break  the  sentence  up  into  two  or  more  sentences,  or  (b)  sub- 
ordinate the  less  important  clauses.  See  pp.  228-234  and  Rule  U52. 

bad:  We  left  home  early  in  the  morning,  and  we  reached  Spring  Valley  by 
noon,  and  we  began  to  see  pine  trees  and  hills,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  climbing  steadily  upward  through  heavy  forests,  and  by  night 
we  reached  the  cabin  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  the  mountains. 

improved:  With  an  early  start  in  the  morning,  we  reached  Spring  Valley  by 
noon,  when  we  began  to  see  pine  trees  and  hills.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  climbing  upward  through  heavy  forests.  By  night  we  reached  the 
cabin  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  the  mountains. 

EFFECTrvE  coordination:  I  went  to  all  parts  of  the  shipyard,  a  clanging, 
hissing  confusion  of  steel,  steam,  and  men,  especially  during  the  war.  I 
saw  huge  steel  shafts  as  thick  as  a  barrel  and  fifty  times  as  long,  oscillating 
in  huge  planers;  and  I  watched  the  building  of  steam  engines  as  big  as  a 
house,  and  the  casting  of  propeller  blades  larger  than  a  row  boat;  and  I 
saw  giant  cranes  rolling  by  with  great  perforated  steel  plates  swinging 
from  their  cables. 

U62.   Consecutive  but-  or  /or-clauses.  Do  not  introduce  consecutive 
clauses  with  but  or  for. 

bad:  Mother  had  always  wanted  me  to  go  to  college,  but  Father  thought  that 

I  ought  to  work  after  I  had  finished  high  school,  but  I  could  find  no  work; 

so  Mother  persuaded  Father  to  send  me  to  college. 
improved:  Father  thought  that  I  ought  to  work  after  I  had  finished  high  school; 

but  since  I  could  find  no  work,  Mother,  who  had  always  wanted  me  to 

go  to  college,  persuaded  Father  to  send  me. 
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U/.    Short  sentences 

Do  not  write  a  succession  of  short  sentences  that  give  a  childish  effect. 
For  the  sake  of  both  unity  and  variety,  try  to  combine  related  ideas  into 
longer  sentences,  unless  you  wish  to  produce  a  definite  staccato  effect. 

childish:  I  see  the  cat.  The  cat  is  gray.  It  is  walking  on  the  fence. 
better:  I  see  the  gray  cat  walking  on  the  fence. 

bad:  He  does  not  like  to  study.  He  likes  to  play  football,  though.  That  is  why 

he  is  in  college. 
better:  He  is  in  college,  not  because  he  likes  to  study,  but  because  he  enjoys 

playing  football. 

effective:  My  parents  are  not  tall.  I  was  a  small  baby.  I  was  a  weakling  and  a 
runt  in  grammar  school.  In  high  school  I  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
boys.  I  have  always  been  called  "Shorty,"  and  I  shall  probably  always  be 
called  "Shorty."  And  therein  lies  my  first  great  grievance  with  the  world. 


Uo.    Subordinate  clauses 

Unity  is  impaired  by  failure  to  give  subordinate  ideas  subordinate  ex- 
pression. A  subordinate  clause  is  almost  always  introduced  by  and 
usually  begins  with  a  relative  pronoun  or  a  subordinating  conjunction. 

a.  Relative  pronouns:   who,  which,  what,  that,  as,  whoever,  whichever, 
whatever. 

right:  The  man  who  just  spoke  is  the  present  incumbent. 
right:  The  fish  that  I  caught  is  a  wall-eyed  pike. 
right:  I  vote  the  same  ticket  as  I  have  always  voted. 

NOTE:  Use  who  to  refer  to  persons,  which  to  refer  to  animals  or 
inanimate  objects,  that  to  refer  to  persons,  animals,  or  inanimate  objects. 
Whose  is  sometimes  used  to  refer  to  animals  and  inanimate  objects  as 
well  as  to  persons,  in  order  to  avoid  the  awkward  construction  of  which. 

b.  Subordinating  conjunctions. 

U81.  Time.  When,  before,  after,  while,  as,  as  soon  as,  since,  until,  whenever, 
etc. 

right:  When  the  whistle  blew,  the  men  had  already  put  away  their  tools. 
right:  Students  stop  taking  notes  several  minutes  before  the  bell  rings. 
right:  After  the  speaker  began,  there  was  still  confusion  in  the  room. 
right:  While  the  uproar  lasted,  not  even  those  in  front  could  hear. 
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U82.  Place.  Where,  wherever,  whithersoever,  etc. 

right:  "Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I." 
right:  Wherever  trade  penetrates,  the  Bible  follows. 
right:  Whithersoever  thou  goest,  I  will  go. 

U83.  Manner.  As,  as  if,  as  though,  etc.  Never  use  like  instead  of  these 
words  or  phrases. 

right:  He  ate  as  though  he  were  starving. 

right:  He  played  as  he  worked. 

right:  He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  drugged. 

right:  He  spoke  in  the  same  drawling  tone  as  his  mother. 

U84.   Condition.  If,  unless,  in  case  that,  provided,  provided  that,  but  that, 
so  that,  etc. 

right:  "If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

right:  Unless  I  send  you  word  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  there. 

right:  My  promise  holds  only  in  case  that  you  fulfill  all  the  conditions  imposed. 

right:  He  will  come,  provided  *  that  his  entire  expenses  are  paid. 

U85.  Concession.  Although,  though,  even  if,  etc. 

right:  Although  the  experiment  fails,  the  principle  remains  the  same. 
right:  Even  if  the  rain  stops,  the  field  will  not  be  in  condition. 
right:  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  conceited,  he  is  an  amiable  person. 
right:  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  delays  we  suffered,  we  reached  the  camp 

before  night. 
right:  Whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  continue  my  present  course. 

U86.  Cause  or  reason.  Because,  since,  etc. 

right:  Because  gold  varies  in  quantity,  the  value  of  money  fluctuates. 
right:  Since  you  refuse,  we  shall  immediately  begin  suit  against  you. 
right:  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me. 

U87.  Purpose.  That,  so  that,  in  order  that,  etc. 

right:  I  die  that  freedom  may  live. 

right:  He  shifted  his  ground  so  that  the  sun  might  be  in  his  opponent's  eyes. 
right:  They  plan  to  move  in  order  that  they  may  increase  the  output  of  the 
plant. 

1  Note  that  providing  is  incorrect. 
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U88.  Degree  or  comparison.  As,  than,  more-than,  just  as-so,  etc. 

right:  Los  Angeles  includes  more  territory  than  London  does. 
right:  The  more  I  play,  the  worse  I  become. 

right:  Just  as  there  is  a  limit  to  appetite,  so  there  is  a  limit  to  the  desire  for  all 
material  things. 

U89.  Result.  That,  so  that,  such  that,  etc. 

right:  It  rained,  so  that  the  celebration  was  postponed. 
right:  So  great  was  his  surprise  that  he  stood  awkwardly  dumb. 
right:  Such  was  his  concentration  that  he  was  unaware  that  the  manager  had 
entered  the  office. 


U9.    Improper  subordination 

U91.  Subordinating  words  misused.  Be  certain  to  choose  the  con- 
junction that  expresses  the  exact  relationship  between  the  subordinate 
and  the  independent  clauses. 
U911.  As.  Do  not  use  as  for  that  or  whether;  so  as  for  so  that. 

wrong:  I  don't  know  as  I  like  the  dress. 
right:  I  don't  know  that  I  like  the  dress.  Or, 
right:  I  don't  know  whether  I  like  the  dress. 

wrong:  I  am  going  to  summer  school  so  as  I  can  graduate  in  three  years. 
right:  I  am  going  to  summer  school  so  that  I  can  graduate  in  three  years. 

Do  not  use  as  ambiguously.  It  may  express  both  time  and  cause. 
Make  certain  which  is  meant.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  the  conjunctions 
for,  since,  because  are  often  preferred  to  as  to  express  cause. 

ambiguous:  As  I  was  walking  in  the  rain,  I  got  my  feet  wet. 
clear:  I  got  my  feet  wet  because  I  was  walking  in  the  rain. 
right:  We  arrived  just  as  the  train  pulled  in. 

U912.  But  what.  Do  not  use  but  what  for  but  that  or  that. 

wrong:  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  should  like  to  go. 
right:  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  should  like  to  go. 

wrong:  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  she  will  answer  the  letter. 
right:  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  answer  the  letter. 

U913.  If.  Do  not  use  if  for  whether  to  introduce  an  indirect  question. 

wrong:  I  do  not  know  if  we  shall  go. 
right:  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  go. 
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U914.  So.  Do  not  use  so  for  so  that  to  express  purpose. 

wrong:  We  left  home  early  so  we  could  reach  the  lake  by  evening. 
right:  We  left  home  early  so  that  we  could  reach  the  lake  by  evening. 

U915.  Until.  Do  not  use  until  for  when.  Until  means  up  to  the  time  that; 
when  indicates  a  point  in  time. 

wrong:  I  had  scarcely  settled  down  for  a  nap  until  in  bounced  the  three 
children. 

right:  I  had  scarcely  settled  down  for  a  nap  when  in  bounced  the  three  chil- 
dren. 

U916.  When.  Do  not  use  when  for  although  or  even  though,  because, 
whereupon,  while. 

ambiguous:  When  I  gave  her  what  she  had  asked  for,  she  was  not  pleased. 
clear:  Even  though  I  gave  her  what  she  had  asked  for,  she  was  not  pleased. 

ambiguous:  She  was  angry  when  you  did  not  answer  her  letter. 
clear:  She  was  angry  because  you  did  not  answer  her  letter. 

bad:  They  sat  upon  the  edge  of  their  chairs  until  the  bell  rang,  when  they  dashed 

from  the  classroom. 
improved:  They  sat  upon  the  edge  of  their  chairs  until  the  bell  rang;  whereupon 

they  dashed  from  the  classroom. 

ambiguous:  She  sews  when  I  read  to  her. 
clear:  She  sews  while  I  read  to  her. 

U917.  Where.  Do  not  use  where  for  that. 

wrong:  I  read  in  a  book  where  a  man  had  been  put  to  death  for  stealing. 
improved:  I  read  in  a  book  that  a  man  had  been  put  to  death  for  stealing. 

U918.  While.  Do  not  use  while  loosely.  While  may  mean  (1)  during 
the  time  that,  (2)  at  the  same  time  that,  (3)  although.  Be  certain  that  it  is 
clear  which  meaning  is  meant.  The  use  of  while  to  express  contrast 
is  not  always  desirable. 

ambiguous:  They  have  joint  programs:  she  gives  dramatic  readings  while  he 

plays  the  violin. 
clear:  They  have  joint  programs:  she  gives  dramatic  readings  and  he  plays 

the  violin. 

ambiguous:  While  the  armory  is  the  largest  building  on  the  campus,  it  is  not 

the  most  impressive. 
clear:  Although  the  armory  is  the  largest  building  on  the  campus,  it  is  not 

the  most  impressive. 

ambiguous:  Mary  is  tall  and  slender  while  her  sister  is  short  and  fat, 
clear:  Mary  is  tall  and  slender,  but  her  sister  is  short  and  fat 
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U92.  Overlapping  construction.  Do  not  use  a  series  of  subordinate 
clauses  each  one  depending  upon  the  preceding  subordinate  clause. 

bad:  I  could  not  go  home  when  vacation  began  because  I  had  to  work  at  the 

library  because  I  had  not  finished  my  term  papers  because  I  had  been  ill 

during  the  semester. 
improved:  I  could  not  go  home  when  vacation  began  because  I  had  to  work 

in  the  library  on  my  term  papers,  which  my  illness  had  prevented  me  from 

finishing. 
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Abbreviations:  avoidance  of,  in  formal 
discourse,  689;  list  of,  for  use  in  manu- 
script, 720;  period  for,  727;  use  of, 
716-717 

Absolute  construction:  case  of  substan- 
tive in,  702;  denned,  655 

Absolute  participle,  258 

Abstract  matter,  defined,  53 

Abstract  words,  323,  324,  691 

Accuracy,  in  diction,  695 

Accusative  case,  see  Objective  case 

Action:  and  characterization,  in  story, 
541;  falling,  in  plot,  536—537;  impor- 
tance of,  in  story,  526;  mental,  in  de- 
scription, 476-478;  potentiality  of,  in 
plot,  533;  rising,  in  plot,  525,  535;  and 
setting,  in  story,  526;  significance  of, 
in  narration,  487 

Active  voice,  see  Voice 

Addresses:  abbreviations  in,  716;  punc- 
tuation of,  733 

Adjective:  defined,  655;  general  discus- 
sion of,  71 1-71 2 ;  improper  position  of, 
254;  overuse  of,  in  description,  463- 
464;  repetition  of,  in  coordination, 
685;  after  verb  of  sense,  711 

Adjective  clause:  denned,  655;  in  sen- 
tence, 215 

Adjective  phrase,  defined,  655 

Adjunct,  defined,  655 

Adventure,  narration  of,  509-513 

Adverb:  defined,  655;  general  discus- 
sion of,  711-712;  improper  position 
of,  254;  value  of,  in  description,  464- 
465;  after  verb  of  sense,  711 

Adverbial  clause,  defined,  656 

Adverbial  phrase,  defined,  656 


Agreement  (grammatical):  defined,  656; 
logical,  of  parts  of  sentence,  676;  of 
pronoun  with  antecedent,  260-262, 
703;  of  verb  with  subject,  703-705 

All  of  which,  as  summarizing  expression, 
673 

Alliteration,  696 

Almost,  position  of,  668 

Also,  position  of,  254,  255 

Analogy:  in  argument,  349;  distin- 
guished from  comparison,  167;  in 
paragraph  development,  165,  167 

And:  case  of  substantives  joined  by,  702; 
in  false  series,  682 ;  in  faulty  coordina- 
tion, 682;  misused  with  which,  683; 
overuse  of,  228,  232;  plural  verb  for 
subject  compounded  with,  704;  use  of, 
751 

And  so,  preferred  to  so,  754 

And  which,  misuse  of,  683 

Anecdote,  497-500 

Antecedent:  agreement  of,  with  pro- 
noun, 260—262,  703;  ambiguous,  674; 
defined,  656;  faulty,  673-676;  re- 
mote, 674;  in  subordinate  construc- 
tion, 674 

Anticlimax,  537 

Apostrophe,  rules  for,  740-742 

Appear,  predicate  adjective  or  adverb 
with,  711 

Appositive:  case  in,  702;  commas  with, 
729;  dashes  with,  734;  defined,  656 

Archaic  words,  303 

Argument:  brief  in,  use  of,  364-369;  by 
causal  relation,  350-352;  deductive 
reasoning  in,  352-353;  definition  of 
terms  in,  338-340;  evidence  in,  343- 
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346;  by  example,  348-350;  fallacies 
in,  354-357;  general  discussion  of, 
336-418;  inductive  reasoning  in,  347— 
352;  informal,  359-364;  issues  in, 
340-343;  presentation  of,  369-376; 
proof  in,  343-346;  propositions  in, 
339—341 ;  requirements  for  success  in, 
337-376;  validity  of,  357-359 

Argumentum  ad  hominem,  355 

Arrangement,  see  Order 

Article:  denned,  656;  repetition  of,  in 
coordination,  685 

"Artistic"  description,  419 

Artistic  narrative,  see  Story 

As:  ambiguous  use  of,  757;  case  of  pro- 
noun after,  701;  double  comparison 
with,  680;  misuse  of,  for  that  or 
whether,  757 

As  well  as,  number  of  verb  not  affected 
by,  704 

Atlases,  612-613 

Attitude  of  writer  in  narration,  see  Point 
of  view 

Auxiliary:  defined,  656;  repetition  of, 
for  clarity,  684 

Balance    (grammatical),   defined,    657; 

see  also  Parallel  structure 
Balanced  sentence,  for  emphasis,  698; 

see  also  Parallelism  and  Parallel  struc- 
ture 
Be,  predicate  adjective  or  adverb  with, 

711 
Because-clause,  use  of,  679,  752 
Because  of,  use  of,  263,  264,  672 
Become,   predicate   adjective  or  adverb 

with,  711 
Begging  the  question,  356-357 
Beginning:  in  argument,  370,  371 ;  in 

description,  461 ;  in  medias  res,  46  n.; 

in  narration,  484,  485;  as  position  of 

emphasis,  45,  47,  48,  191,  272-273, 

697;  of  story,  525-535 
Being,  nominative  case  with,  700 
Bibliography:    abbreviations    used    in, 

720;  form  of,  720-721;  for  research 

paper,  632-634 
Biography:    dictionaries    of,    612;    and 

narration,  513-515;   note-taking  on, 

624 
Books,  guides  to,  613-614 
Both  .  .  .  and,  use  of,  255 
Brackets,  rules  for,  737-738 
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Brief  (of  argument):  general  discussion 
of,  364-369;  and  outline  of  presenta- 
tion, 371-372;  rules  for,  365 

But:  case  of  pronoun  after,  701 ;  in  false 
series,  682;  misuse  of,  232,  682 

5w/-clauses,  consecutive,  avoidance  of, 
754 

But  what,  misused  for  but  that  or  that,  757 

Cacophony,  avoidance  of,  695-696 

Call  number  of  books,  601-604 

Capitals,  rules  for,  713-714 

Card  catalogue,  in  library,  599-605 

Caret,  718 

Caricature,  in  description,  469-472 

Case:  with  appositives,  702;  defined, 
657;  general  discussion  of,  700-703; 
with  infinitives,  702;  of  pronouns, 
262;  of  pronouns  after  as,  but,  than, 
701;  in  questions,  701;  with  substan- 
tives connected  by  and  or  or,  702;  see 
also  Nominative  case;  Objective  case; 
Possessive  case 

Caused  by,  use  of,  263,  264,  672 

Characterization:  and  character  sketch, 
540;  by  dialogue,  558;  general  discus- 
sion of,  540-543 

Characters  (in  story):  and  action,  541; 
central  (dominant),  483—484,  553— 
554;  general  discussion  of,  540—543; 
names  of,  543;  number  of,  542 

Clause:  concessive,  707,  711;  condi- 
tional, 711;  coordinate,  751;  dangling 
elliptical,  672;  defined,  214,  657;  sub- 
ordinate, 215, 755, 759;  varieties  of,  215 

Climax:  in  description,  450—451 ;  double, 
536;  emphasis  through,  698;  false, 
536;  order  of,  38-39;  in  paragraph, 
179,  193;  in  sentence,  276,  698;  in 
story,  525,  535,  536 

Coherence:  in  composition,  13,  30-44; 
conjunctions  for,  in  paragraph,  184— 
185;  general  discussion  of,  668—688; 
juxtaposition  of  terms  for,  in  para- 
graph, 188-190;  parallelism  for,  in 
paragraph,  187-188;  in  paragraph, 
175-190;  repetition  for,  in  paragraph, 
185-186;  in  sentence,  252—271;  see  also 
Connecting  links 

Coined  words,  689 

Collective  noun,  number  of,  703 

Colloquialisms,  688-689 

Colon,  rules  for,  733-734 
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Comma,  rules  for,  728-732 

Comma  fault,  247,  726,  750 

Comparative  degree:  formation  of,  712; 
use  of,  681,  712 

Comparison:  ambiguous,  680;  and  an- 
alogy, 167;  comparative  degree  in, 
681,  712;  conjunctions  expressing, 
757;  defined,  658;  double,  with  than 
and  as,  680;  general  discussion  of, 
679-682;  inexact,  680;  shifting  basis 
of,  681;  so  and  such  in,  680;  superla- 
tive degree  in,  681,  712;  than  and  that 
in,  680;  unfinished,  679-680 

Completeness  of  expression,  676 

Complex  sentence,  defined,  227,  231, 
658 

Complication,  see  Rising  action 

Composition:  coherence  in,  30—44;  em- 
phasis in,  44-52;  four  laws  of,  13-55; 
general  discussion  of,  11-138;  hand- 
book of,  655-759;  law  of  interest  in, 
52-55;  unity  in,  14-30 

Compound-complex  sentence,  denned, 
234 

Compound  nouns,  plural  of,  744 

Compound  sentence,  227,  658,  754 

Concessive  clause:  defined,  658;  mode 
in,  707;  shall  and  will  in,  711 

Concordances,  611 

Concrete  matter,  defined,  52-53 

Concreteness:  in  description,  423-425; 
figures  of  speech  for,  332;  interest 
aided  by,  53-55;  in  narration,  489; 
in  words,  323,  324,  691 

Conditional  clause:  defined,  658;  shall 
and  will  in,  711;  subjunctive  in,  696 

Conjunctions:  for  coherence,  in  para- 
graph, 184-185;  comparison  ex- 
pressed by,  757;  coordinating,  659; 
defined,  658;  subordinating,  666,  755- 
757 

Connecting  links:  in  composition,  42- 
44;  conjunctions  as,  184-185;  be- 
tween paragraphs,  196-197;  between 
sentences,  184-186;  and  transitional 
paragraphs,  199-200;  and  transi- 
tional sentences,  196-197;  see  also 
Coherence 

Connotation  of  words:  importance  of, 
310-313;  Oxford  English  Dictionary  as 
authority  on,  311-312 

Consonant,  final,  before  suffix,  732 

Construction:    logical,    676-679;    over- 
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lapping,  759;  shift  in,  avoidance  of, 
685-686 
Continuity:  in  description,  451-452;  be- 
tween paragraphs,   196-197;  in  sen- 
tence  structure,    186;    between   sen* 
tences,  186-190;  in  story,  553-556 
Contractions:  apostrophe  with,  741 ;  in 
formal  discourse,  avoidance  of,  689; 
no  period  with,  727 
Contrast:  in  coordinate  clauses,  752;  in 
exposition,  40—41 ;  in  narration,  490: 
in  paragraph  development,   167;  h> 
plot  of  story,  539-540 
Coordinate  clause,  751,  754 
Coordinate  construction,  defined,  658 
Coordinating  conjunctions,  659 
Coordinating  modifiers,  position  of,  670 
Coordination :  adjective  in,  repetition  of- 
685;  and  which  construction  in,  683; 
article  in,  repetition  of,  685;  auxiliary 
in,  with  coordinate  predicates,  684; 
connectives  for,   244-246;   consistent 
structure  for,  246-247;  false  series  in, 
682;  faulty,  228-229,  682-685;  illog- 
ical, 753-754;  indication  of,  230-231, 
244-247;  infinitive  in,  repetition  of  sign 
of,  684;  omission  of  necessary  words 
in,  683;  preposition  in,  repetition  of, 
684;  subject  in,  with  coordinate  pred- 
icates,  684;   subordinating  word  in, 
683-684;  ungrammatical,  682;  which 
.  .  .  and  construction  in,  683 
Copulative  verb,  defined,  659 
Correlative  conjunction,  defined,  659 
Correlatives,  position  of,  670 
Cross  references,  in  card  catalogue,  604 

Dangling  construction,  670-673 

Dangling  elliptical  clause,  672 

Dangling  gerund,  671 

Dangling  infinitive,  672 

Dangling  participial  phrase  of  result, 

671 
Dangling  participle,  670-671 
Dash,  rules  for,  734-735 
Dates:   punctuation  of,   733;   when  to 

spell  out,  716 
Deductive  reasoning,  in  argument,  352- 

353 
Definition:  of  grammatical  terms,  655- 

667;  of  terms,  in  argument,  338-340; 

use   of,   in   paragraph   development, 

154,  166 
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Denotation  of  words,  309-310 

Denouement,  of  plot,  536-537 

Dependent  predication,  see  Predication 

Description:  "artistic,"  419;  atmos- 
pheric, 454-455;  caricature  in,  469- 
472;  of  characters,  in  story,  540-541; 
comparisons  in,  465—469;  details  in, 
continuity  of,  451-452;  details  in, 
order  of,  448-452;  details  in,  selec- 
tion of,  441-448;  diction  in,  463-465; 
dominant  impression  in,  437—441 ; 
dramatic  method  in,  473;  by  effect  on 
beholder,  455-459;  of  emotions,  473- 
476;  faults  in,  460-462;  figures  of 
speech  in,  465-469;  general  discus- 
sion of,  419-478;  images  in,  423-125; 
impressionism  in,  469-472;  of  mood, 
476—478;  in  narration,  473;  narration 
dependent  on,  425;  objective  method 
in,  452,  453;  observation  essential  to, 
423^24;  "pathetic  fallacy"  in,  459- 
460;  point  of  view  in,  428-437;  "scien- 
tific," 419-420;  style  in,  460-469; 
subject  for,  425—427;  subjective 
method  in,  452—160 

Dewey  Decimal  System,  601-604 

Dialect,  in  story,  559 

Dialectic  words,  303 

Dialogue:  characterization  by,  558;  ex- 
pository, at  opening  of  story,  529-530; 
form  of,  560;  idealization  of  speech  in, 
556,  559;  requirements  of,  556 

Diary,  as  source  material  for  narrative, 
480-182 

Diction:  accuracy  in,  695;  cacophony 
in,  695-696;  in  description,  463-465; 
effectiveness  in,  691-694;  good  usage 
in,  688-691;  precision  in,  694-695 

Dictionaries:  standard,  606-607;  use  of, 
301-309 

Dilemma,  faulty  use  of,  in  argument, 
357 

Direct  address,  see  Vocative 

Direct  quotation,  defined,  659 

Division  of  words,  306,  715 

Double  negative,  679 

Drama,  note-taking  on,  624-625 

Dramatic  method:  in  description,  473; 
in  story,  530-532 

Dramatic  moment,  defined,  541-542 

Dramatic  point  of  view,  in  story,  550- 
551 

Due  to,  use  of,  263-264,  672 
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E,  final,  before  suffix,  745 

Each,  either,  singular  verb  and  singular 
pronoun  for,  703 

Either  .  .  .  or:  position  of,  670;  use  of,  255 

Elliptical  clause,  dangling,  672 

Elliptical  construction:  conventional 
cases  of,  217-219;  defined,  659;  in 
dialogue,  558 

Else,  use  of,  with  comparative  and  super- 
lative degrees,  68 

Emotions,  description  of,  473—476 

Emphasis:  through  balanced  sentence, 
698;  beginning  position  important 
for,  45,  47,  48,  191,  272-273,  697; 
through  climax,  in  sentence,  698;  in 
composition,  13,  44—52;  end  position 
for,  45,  47,  48,  697;  by  excision,  in 
sentence,  284-286;  by  heightened 
style,  in  composition,  49—50;  italics 
for,  715;  in  paragraph,  190-194; 
through  periodic  sentence,  697;  by 
position,  45-49,  191-194,  272-277, 
697;  by  proportion,  49,  190-191,  697; 
by  repetition,  in  sentence,  282—284; 
in  sentence,  225—226,  272-286; 
through  structure,  in  sentence,  277- 
282;  through  subordination,  698; 
through  terseness,  699;  by  transposi- 
tion, 275 

Encyclopedias,  605-606 

End:  as  position  of  emphasis,  45,  47,  48, 
191,  272-273,  697;  of  story,  536-537 

Enthymeme,  353 

Epic  order,  491 

Essay,  informal,  83—85 

Etymology,  301-302 

Even,  position  of,  254,  255 

Ever,  position  of,  668 

Every,  singular  verb  and  singular  pro- 
noun for,  703 

Evidence,  in  argument,  343—346 

Exaggeration,  avoidance  of,  693 

Examinations,  writing  of,  643—646 

Exclamation  mark,  rules  for,  735 

Expletive,  defined,  659 

Exposition:  of  abstract  term,  77-79;  of 
cause  and  effect,  67-69;  of  character, 
individual,  63-65;  of  character,  typi- 
cal, 65-67;  by  comparison,  69-71; 
defined,  12;  in  essay,  informal,  83-85; 
general  discussion  of,  11-138;  of  gen- 
eral proposition,  79—81;  by  informal 
division,  74—76:  by  logical  classifica- 
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tion,  71-73;  of  opinion,  81-83;  of 
plot,  in  story,  524—532;  of  process,  61- 
63;  in  research  paper,  85-86 

Fallacy:  in  argument,  354-357;  "pa- 
thetic," in  description,  459-460 

Falling  action,  in  story,  536-537 

False  series,  in  coordination,  683 

Feel,  predicate  adjective  or  adverb  with, 
711 

Fiction,  see  Story 

Figures,  see  Numbers 

Figures  of  speech:  in  description,  465— 
469;  general  discussion  of,  329-335; 
mixed,  avoidance  of,  694;  triteness  in, 
334,  469 

"Fine  writing,"  319-320,  694 

Finite  verb,  215-217 

Footnotes,  629-632,  718-719 

For,  confused  with  because,  752 

For-clauses,  consecutive,  avoidance  of, 
754 

Foreign  expressions,  691 

Fragmentary  sentence,  see  Incomplete 
sentence 

Future  tense,  see  Tense 

Gazetteer,  Lippincott's,  612—613 
Genitive  case,  see  Possessive  case 
Gerund:   dangling,   671;   defined,   256, 
659;    distinguished    from    participle, 
256;   possessive  case  with,   702-703; 
use  of,  256-259 
Gerund  phrase:  defined,  256,  660;  use 

of,  256-259 
Grammar:  adjectives  in,  711-712;  ad- 
verbs in,  711-712;  correct,  important 
for  coherence,  255-267;  nouns  in, 
case  of,  700-703;  nouns  in,  number  of, 
703;  pronouns  in,  case  of,  700-703; 
pronouns  in,  number  of,  703;  rules  of, 
700-712;  shall  in,  707,  708,  709; 
should  in,  710,  711;  verbs  in,  agree- 
ment of,  703-705;  verbs  in,  mood  of, 
705-707;  verbs  in,  similar,  confusion 
of,  707;  verbs  in,  tense  of,  705-707; 
will  in,  707,  708,  709;  would  in,  710, 
711 

Hackneyed  words,  694 
Handbook  of  composition,  639-746 
Historical  present,  overuse  of,  705 
"Human  interest"  stories,  496 
Hyphen,  use  of,  305-306,  740 
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/  think,  parenthetical,  701 
Ibid.,  630 

Idiom:   dictionary  on,   304—305;  prep- 
osition in,  678,  690;  use  of,  313-314 
If,  misused  for  whether,  744 
Ignoring  the  question,  355 
Images,  in  description,  423-425 
Imperative  mood,  see  Mood 
Impressionism,  in  description,  469—472 
In  medias  res,  beginning,  46  n. 
Incident,  narration  of,  500—501 
Incomplete  expression,  676 
Incomplete    sentence,     219-221,    238, 

264-266,  751 
Indention:  of  outline,  722;  of  paragraph, 

717 
Independent  clause,  214,  657 
Indexes,  to  periodicals,  607—610 
Indicative  mood,  denned,  661 
Indirect    discourse,    shall   and   will    in, 

710 
Indirect  method,  in  description,  473 
Indirect  object,  defined,  660 
Indirect    question,    no    question    mark 

with,  736 
Indirect  quotation,  defined,  660 
Inductive  reasoning,  in  argument,  347— 

352 
Infinitive:  case  with,  702;  dangling,  672; 

defined,  660;  as  nonfinite  verb,  216; 

perfect,  misuse  of,  706;  split,  669 
Inflection,  defined,  661 
Interest,  law  of,  in  composition,  13,  52- 

55 
Interjection,  defined,  661 
Interpolations,  editorial,  brackets  with, 

737-738 
Intransitive  verb,  defined,  661 
Inversion  in  sentence,  188 
Irrelevant  matter,  exclusion  of,  239-244 
Issues    (in    argument):    confusing    the, 

355;  general  discussion  of,  340-343 
//,  indefinite,  675 
Italics,  rules  for,  714-715 

Kind,  as  singular  noun,  703 

Lay  and  lie,  707 

Leave  and  let,  707 

Lectures,  taking  notes  on,  621-623 

Length:  of  paragraph,  140;  of  sentence, 

222-226 
Let  and  leave,  707 
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Library:   card   catalogue   in,   599-605; 
Dewey    Decimal    System    in,    601- 
604;    newspapers   in,    614;    reference 
books  in,  599,  605-614;  use  of,  598- 
615 
Lie  and  lay,  707 
Like,  misused  for  as,  etc.,  756 
Linking  verb,  see  Copulative  verb 
Loc.  cit.,  630 

Local  color,  in  story,  545,  546 
Logical  construction,  676—679 
Look,  predicate  adjective  or  adverb  with, 

711 
Loose  sentence,  denned,  235-236 

Major  premise,  of  syllogism,  352,  353 

Major  term,  of  syllogism,  353 

Manuscript,  preparation  of,  717—721 

Mechanics  of  writing:  abbreviations  in, 
716-717;  capitals  in,  713—714;  gen- 
eral discussion  of,  713-724;  italics  in, 
714-715;  manuscript  style  in,  717- 
721;  numbers  in,  715-716;  outlines  in, 
721-724;  syllabication  in,  715 

Metaphor,  defined,  329;  see  also  Figures 
of  speech 

Middle  term,  of  syllogism,  353 

Minor  premise,  of  syllogism,  352,  353 

Minor  term,  of  syllogism,  353 

Mode,  see  Mood 

Modifiers:  coordinating,  position  of, 
670;  defined,  661;  position  of,  668, 
670;  squinting,  669 

Mood:  defined,  661;  shift  in,  avoidance 
of,  686;  use  of,  706 

Mood  (state  of  mind),  description  of, 
476-478 

Movement  in  narration,  493-494 

Narration:  of  adventure,  509-513;  of 
anecdote,  497-500;  artistic,  521-597; 
attitude  of  writer  in,  485-487;  of  bi- 
ographic sketch,  513-515;  and  de- 
scription, 425,  473;  details  in,  arrange- 
ment of,  491-493;  details  in,  selection 
of,  487-490;  diary  as  source  material 
for,  480-482;  essentials  of,  483-494; 
expository,  177;  general  discussion  of, 
479-597;  of  incident,  500-501;  in- 
formational, 494-520;  movement  in, 
493-494;  of  news,  516-520;  of  per- 
sonal experience,  500-504;  subject  in, 
limitation  of,  483-487;  time  in,  limita- 
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tion  of,  484-485;  of  travel,  504-509; 
unity  of  impression  in,  483—490 

Nearly,  position  of,  668 

Negative,  double,  679 

Neither,  singular  verb  and  singular  pro- 
noun for,  703 

Neither  .  .  .  nor:  position  of,  670;  use  of, 
255 

News,  narration  of,  516-520 

Newspapers:  index  to,  610;  in  libraries, 
614 

No  one,  nobody,  singular  verb  and  singular 
pronoun  for,  703 

Nominative  absolute,  defined,  655 

Nominative  case:  defined,  657;  general 
statement  of,  700;  of  pronouns,  262 

None,  plural  or  singular  verb  with, 
703 

Nonrestrictive  modifiers,  728-729 

Nonrestrictive  relative  clause:  commas 
with,  728-729;  defined,  249,  728 

Nor,  nouns  joined  by,  verb  required  for, 
704 

Not  only  .  .  .  but  also:  position  of,  670;  use 
of,  255 

Note-taking:  and  analytical  outline,  621 ; 
general  discussion  of,  615-626;  on 
lectures,  621—623;  on  nonexpository 
matter,  624-625;  on  reading,  616- 
621;  for  special  investigations,  625- 
626 

Noun:  collective,  number  of,  703;  col- 
lective, after  superlative,  681 ;  com- 
pound, plural  of,  744;  plural,  forma- 
tion of,  743,  744;  plural,  after  super- 
lative, 681;  position  in  one  of  the  .  .  . 
if  not  the,  681 ;  predicate,  664;  value  of, 
in  description,  464 

Noun  clause:  defined,  666;  in  sentence, 
215 

Number:  of  collective  noun,  703;  de- 
fined, 662;  of  each,  every,  either,  etc., 
703;  of  kind,  703;  of  none,  703;  shift  in, 
avoidance  of,  685;  of  sort,  703;  of  verb 
in  one  of  construction,  705 

Numbers:  figures  used  for,  716;  hyphen 
with,  740;  plural  of,  apostrophe  for, 
742;  spelled  out,  715 

O,  plural  of  nouns  ending  in,  744 
Objective:  of  preposition,  defined,  662; 

of  verb,  defined,  662;  see  also  Indirect 

object 
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Objective  case:  defined,  657;  general 
statement  of,  700;  with  infinitive,  702; 
of  pronouns,  262 

Objective  method,  in  description,  452, 
453 

Objective  point  of  view,  in  story,  550- 
551 

Observation,  in  description,  425 

Obsolete  words,  303 

Oj "-phrase,  use  of,  with  superlative,  681 

Of  which,  for  inanimate  object,  702 

Omission  of  necessary  words,  677-678, 
683 

Omniscient  point  of  view,  in  story,  550, 
551-552 

One  of  construction,  number  of  verb  in, 
705 

One  of  the  ...  if  not  the,  position  of  noun 
in,  681 

Only,  position  of,  254-255 

Op.  cit.,  630 

Opening,  see  Beginning 

Or:  case  of  substantive  after,  702 ;  num- 
ber of  verb  for  subject  compounded 
with,  704 

Order:  from  agreeable  to  disagreeable, 
in  exposition,  39;  charted,  in  descrip- 
tion, 449—450;  chronological,  in  nar- 
ration, 490-491;  in  composition,  31- 
44;  deductive,  in  exposition,  32-34; 
in  description,  expository,  176-177;  of 
details,  in  description,  448-452;  of 
details,  in  narration,  490—493;  from 
easy  to  hard,  in  exposition,  37-38; 
epic,  491 ;  from  familiar  to  less  fa- 
miliar, in  expository  paragraph,  180- 
181;  from  general  to  particular  or 
vice  versa,  in  expository  paragraph, 
181—182;  inductive,  in  exposition,  34— 
37;  from  known  to  unknown,  in  ex- 
pository paragraph,  179-180;  from 
least  to  greatest,  in  exposition,  38-39; 
logical,  in  expository  paragraph,  178- 
183;  in  narration,  expository,  177;  in 
paragraph,  176-183;  of  sentence  ele- 
ments, 668;  by  similarity  and  con- 
trast, in  exposition,  40-41 ;  of  space, 
in  exposition,  40;  of  time,  in  exposi- 
tion, 39-40 

Other,  use  of,  with  comparative  and  su- 
perlative, 681 

Outline:  analytical,  56,  57;  headings 
for,  722-723;  indention  in,  722;  notes 
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compared  with,  621;  numbering  and 
lettering  of,  722;  paragraph  type  of, 
56,  57,  721;  punctuation  of,  722;  sen- 
tence type  of,  721;  topical,  721 

Overpredication,  avoidance  of,  692 

Owing  to,  use  of,  263,  672 

Paragraph:  coherence  in,  175-190;  con- 
cluding, 200-202;  and  connecting 
links,  196-197;  denned,  139-140;  de- 
velopment of,  151-168;  emphasis  in, 
190-194;  function  of,  141;  general 
discussion  of,  139-211;  indention  for, 
717;  introductory,  198-199;  length 
of,  140;  order  in,  of  ideas,  176-183; 
structural  devices  in,  183-190;  topic 
sentence  in,  142-151;  transitional, 
199-200;  unity  of,  168-175 

Paragraph  outline,  56,  57,  721 

Paragraphing,  of  conversation,  717 

Parallel  structure,  662,  682;  see  also 
Balance  and  Parallelism 

Parallelism,  in  sentence  structure,  187— 
188,  268-269 

Parentheses,  rules  for,  736-737 

Parenthetical  expression,  defined,  662 

Parenthetical  /  think,  they  say,  etc.,  case 
of  pronoun  with,  701 

Participial  phrase  of  result,  dangling, 
671 

Participle:  absolute,  258;  dangling, 
670-671;  defined,  256,  663;  and 
gerund,  256;  past,  663;  use  of,  256— 
259 

Parts  of  speech:  defined,  663;  and  mis- 
use of  one  part  for  another,  689 

Passive  voice:  defined,  667;  weak  use  of, 
699 

Past  participle,  663 

Past  perfect  tense,  distinguished  from 
perfect,  705 

"Pathetic"  fallacy,  in  description,  459- 
460 

Perfect  tense,  distinguished  from  past 
perfect,  705 

Period,  rules  for,  726-727 

Period  fault,  725-726 

Periodic  sentence:  defined,  235,  663;  for 
emphasis,  697 

Periodicals:  indexes  to,  607-610;  in  li- 
braries, 615 

Person  (grammatical):  denned,  663; 
needless  shift  in,  686 


768 

Personal  experience,  narration  of,  500- 
504 

Personal  pronoun,  defined,  663 

Persuasion,  in  argument,  369-376 

Phrase,  defined,  663 

Plagiarism,  626 

Plot:  climax  of,  525,  535,  536;  conclu- 
sion of,  536-537;  defined,  494;  ex- 
position of,  524—532;  inciting  force  of, 
524,  534;  initial  situation  of,  532-534; 
rising  action  of,  525,  535;  sources  of, 
523-524;  story  with,  522-537;  story 
without,  537-540 

Plural:  of  letters,  742;  of  nouns,  743, 
744;  of  numbers,  742 

Poetry,  quoted,  in  manuscript,  717—718 

Point  of  view:  of  character,  in  narration, 
483-484;  'xi  description,  428-437; 
dramatic,  in  story,  550-551;  imper- 
sonal, in  story,  548,  550-552;  logical, 
in  paragraph,  171-174;  mental,  in 
description,  433-437;  objective,  in 
story,  550-551;  omniscient,  in  story, 
550,  551-552;  personal,  in  story,  548- 
550;  physical,  in  description,  428- 
429;  shifting,  in  description,  431-433; 
of  writer,  in  narration,  485-487 

Possessive  case:  denned,  657;  general 
statement  of,  700;  with  gerund,  702; 
of  inanimate  objects,  702;  of  nouns, 
740-741 ;  of  pronouns,  741 

Precision:  in  argument,  338-339;  in  use 
of  words,  314-318 

Predicate,  defined,  664 

Predicate  adjective:  defined,  664;  use  of, 
711;  after  verb  of  sense,  701 

Predicate  adverb,  after  verb  of  sense,  201 

Predicate  nominative:  after  being,  700; 
defined,  664;  number  of,  and  number 
of  verb,  704 

Predicate  verb,  defined,  664 

Predication:  defined,  664;  dependent, 
664;  independent,  664 

Premises  of  syllogism,  352,  353 

Preposition:  defined,  664;  omission  of, 
678;  repetition  of,  in  coordination, 
684 

Present  participle,  time  of  action  ex- 
pressed by,  706 

Present  tense,  use  of,  705 

Principal  parts  of  verb,  664 

Probability,  in  story,  521 

Problem  story,  538-539 
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Pronoun:  antecedent  of,  183-184,  259, 
674;  apostrophe  for  possessive  case  of, 
741;  case  of,  262;  defined,  259,  664 
relative,  677,  755;  and  suspended  ref 
erence,  675;  types  of,  259—260 
Proof,  in  argument,  343-346 
Proper  adjective,  capitalizing  of,  713 
Proper  name,  capitalizing  of,  713 
Proportion,  emphasis  aided  by,  49,  190- 

191,  697 
Proposition:  in  argument,  339-441;  in 

brief,  364;  in  syllogism,  352,  353 
Provincialisms,  690 

Punctuation:  of  outline,  722;  rules  for, 
725-742;  of  sentence,  247-252 

Question:  begging  the,  356-357;  ignor- 
ing the,  355;  shall  and  will  in,  709 

Question  mark,  rules  for,  736 

Quotation:  as  coherent  part  of  sentence, 
679;  comma  in,  732;  direct,  659;  in- 
direct, 660;  of  verse,  in  manuscript, 
717,  718 

Quotation  marks:  in  manuscript,  718; 
other  punctuation  marks  with,  739; 
rules  for,  738-740 

Reading :  general  discussion  of,  646-649 ; 
taking  notes  on,  616-621 

Reference:  suspended,  of  pronoun,  675; 
to  title  in  theme,  675-676 

Reference  books,  in  library,  599,  605- 
614 

Relative  clause:  defined,  665;  position 
of,  669;  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive, 
249-250 

Relative  pronoun:  defined,  665;  omis- 
sion of,  677 ;  subordinate  clause  intro- 
duced by,  755 

Repetition:  careless,  avoidance  of,  692- 
693;  for  clarity,  in  sentence,  269;  for 
coherence,  in  paragraph,  185—186;  in 
coordination,  753;  in  paragraph  de- 
velopment, 166,  167 

Research  paper:  bibliography  for,  632— 
634;  footnotes  in,  629-632;  general 
discussion  of,  626-642;  source  ma- 
terials for,  626-628;  topics  for,  85-86 

Restrictive  modifier,  defined,  665 

Restrictive  phrase,  defined,  665 

Restrictive  relative  clause:  defined,  249. 
665;  punctuation  with,  249 

Rhyme,  in  prose,  avoidance  of,  695 
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Rhythm,  too  regular,  in  prose,  696 
Rising  action,  of  plot,  see  Story 

Salutation  of  letter,  colon  with,  734 

"Scientific"  description,  419-420 

Scientific  words,  691 

Seem,  predicate  adjective  or  adverb  with, 
711 

Semicolon,  rules  for,  727-728 

Sentence:  balanced,  281,  698;  coherence 
in,  252-271;  complex,  227,  231;  com- 
pound, 227,  754;  compound-complex, 
234;  coordination  of  ideas  in,  228- 
231,  244-247,  266-267;  defined,  213, 
665 ;  details  grouped  in,  225 ;  elliptical, 
217-219;  emphasis  in,  225-226,  272- 
286,  697,  698;  fragment  of,  219-221; 
general   discussion    of,    212-291;    in 
complete,    219-221,    238,    264-266 
irrelevancy  in,  exclusion  of,  239-244 
length  of,  222-226;  loose,  235-236 
misuse  of,  as  subject  or  predicate  com 
plement,  678;  order  of  elements  in, 
668;  periodic,  235,  275,  697;  predi- 
cate of,  213-215;  punctuation  of,  247— 
249;  simple,  227;  subject  of,  214;  sum- 
marizing,  223-224;   topic,    142-151; 
transitional,  196-197;  unity  in,  238- 
252 

Sentence  outline,  721 

Sentence  structure:  consistency  in,  246, 
267;  continuity  in,  186;  grammatical, 
227—235;  grammatical  relations  in, 
255-267;  in  paragraph,  186-190; 
parallelism  in,  187-188,  268-269; 
rhetorical,  235-238 

Sequence  of  tenses,  665 

Series:  comma  with,  730—731;  false,  683 

Set  and  sit,  707 

Setting,  of  story,  543-548 

Shall  and  will,  rules  for,  707-709 

Shift,  in  construction,  avoidance  of,  685- 
686 

Should  and  would,  rules  for,  710-711 

Simile,  defined,  329;  see  also  Figures  of 
speech 

Simple  sentence,  defined,  227,  665 

Singular  number,  see  Number 

Sit  and  set,  707 

Slang,  334,  689-690 

So:  in  comparison,  680;  overuse  of,  754; 
and  so  that,  266,  758;  use  of,  266-267 

So  as,  misuse  of,  for  so  that,  757 
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Some  one,  singular  verb  and  singular  pro- 
noun for,  703 

Sort,  as  singular  noun,  703 

Sound,  predicate  adjective  or  adverb 
with,  711 

Space,  order  of:  in  details  of  description, 
449;  in  details  of  exposition,  40 

Specific  words,  327-329 

Spelling,  rules  for,  743-749;  of  third 
person  singular  of  verbs,  743;  of  words 
often  misspelled,  746-749 

Split  infinitive,  669 

Squinting  modifier,  669 

Stage  directions,  brackets  for,  738 

Story  (artistic  narrative):  characteriza- 
tion in,  540-543;  characters  in,  483- 
484,  540-543,  553-554;  climax  of  plot 
in,  525,  535,  536;  conclusion  of  plot 
in,  536-537;  continuity  in,  553-556; 
dialogue  in,  556-560;  of  dramatic 
contrast,  539-540;  exposition  of  plot 
in,  524-532;  foreshadowing  in,  553; 
general  discussion  of,  521-597;  in- 
citing force  of  plot  in,  524,  534;  initial 
situation  of  plot  in,  532-534;  local 
color  in,  545,  546;  with  plot,  522-537; 
without  plot,  537-540;  point  of  view 
in,  548-552;  probability  in,  521; 
problem,  538-539;  "properties"  in, 
554-555;  recurrent  detail  in,  555-556; 
requirements  of,  521-522;  rising  ac- 
tion of  plot  in,  525,  535;  setting  of, 
543-548;  sources  of  plot  in,  523-524; 
technique  of,  548-560;  of  thematic 
incident,  539;  unity  of  scene  in,  554; 
weather  in,  influence  of,  548 

Style:  in  description,  460-469;  height- 
ened, for  emphasis,  49-50 

Subheadings:  overlapping,  724;  single, 
723 

Subject:    for    description,    425-427;    in 

narration,  limitation  of,  483-487 
Subject     (grammatical):     anticipatory, 
280;  denned,  213,  665;  needless  shift 
in,  685 
Subjective  method,  in  description,  452- 

460 
Subjunctive  mood,  see  Mood 
Subordinate  clause,  215,  755,  759 
Subordination:  for  emphasis,  277—279, 
698;  of  ideas,  in  sentence,  230-235; 
improper,  757;  upside-down,  in  sen- 
tence, 279-280 
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Substantive,  defined,  666 

Substantive  clause,  see  Noun  clause 

Such:  in  comparison,  680;  followed  by 
clause  of  result,  676 

Suffix,  changes  of  spelling  with,  744-745 

Superlative  degree:  formation  of,  712; 
misuse  of,  681 

Suspended  reference  of  pronoun,  675 

Syllabication,  306,  715 

Syllogism,  352-353 

Synonyms,  books  of,  297-298;  diction- 
ary on,  305 

Synopsis,  of  drama,  626 

Taste,  predicate  adjective  or  adverb 
with,  701 

Tautology,  285,  692 

Technical  words,  691 

Technique,  of  story,  548-560 

Tense:  defined,  666;  historical  present, 
overuse  of,  705;  perfect,  distinguished 
from  past  perfect,  705;  present,  use  of, 
705;  sequence,  705-706;  shift  in, 
avoidance  of,  686;  varieties  of,  666 

Terseness,  for  emphasis,  699 

Than:  case  of  pronoun  after,  701 ;  double 
comparison  with,  680 

That:  in  comparison,  680;  as  modifier  of 
kind,  703;  in  subordinate  clause,  755; 
weak  reference  of,  675 

The,  in  title  of  newspaper  or  magazine, 
714 

There,  as  expletive  requiring  relative 
pronoun,  677 

There  is,  there  are  constructions,  number 
of  verb  with,  705 

Thesaurus,  Roget's,  297-298 

Thesis,  at  head  of  outline,  57 

They,  indefinite,  675 

They  say,  parenthetical,  case  of  pronoun 
with,  701 

This:  as  modifier  of  kind,  703;  weak  ref- 
erence of,  674 

Time:  conjunctions  expressing,  755;  in 
exposition,  order  of,  39-40;  in  narra- 
tion, limitation  of,  484-485 

Title:  of  article,  book,  play,  etc.,  714, 
739;  of  theme,  reference  to,  675—676 

Together  with,  number  of  verb  not  af- 
fected by,  704 

Topic  sentence:  defined,  142-143;  gen- 
eral discussion  of,  143-151;  implied, 
149-151;  position  of,  146-149 
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Topical  outline,  721 
Transitional  paragraph,  199-200 
Transitional  sentence,  196-197 
Transitive  verb,  defined,  666 
Transposition,  emphasis  by,  275 
Travel,  narration  of,  504-509 
Triteness,    in    figures    of   speech,    334, 
469 

Unity:  alternation  for,  752;  in  composi- 
tion, 13-30;  contrast  for,  752;  coordi- 
nate clauses  for,  751;  general  discus- 
sion of,  750-759;  of  impression,  in 
narration,  483-490;  in  paragraph, 
168-175;  of  point  of  view,  in  story, 
552;  of  scene,  in  story,  554;  in  sen- 
tence, 238-252 

Until,  misused  for  when,  758 

Upside-down  subordination,  emphasis 
by,  698 

Verb:  agreement  of,  with  subject,  703- 
705;  defined,  666;  finite,  215-217; 
mood  of,  705-707;  nonfinite,  215-217; 
number  of,  704-705 ;  omission  of  part 
of,  678;  and  predicate  noun,  704; 
tense  of,  705-707 

Verbal  adjective,  see  Participle 

Verbal  noun,  see  Gerund 

Verse,  quotation  of,  in  manuscript,  717, 
718 

Very,  use  of,  692 

Vocabulary-building,    295-299 

Vocative,  defined,  667 

Voice:  active,  defined,  667;  passive,  de- 
fined, 667;  passive,  weak  use  of,  699; 
shift  in,  avoidance  of,  685 

Weather,  influence  of,  in  story,  548 

When,  misuse  of,  758 

When-clause,  misuse  of,  678 

Where,  misused  for  that,  758 

Where-clause,  misuse  of,  678 

Whether,  use  of,  757 

Which:  special  case  of,  673;  use  of,  755 

Which  .  .  .  and,  misuse  of,  683 

Which-c\ause,  loose  use  of,  274 

While,  ambiguous  use  of,  758 

Who,  use  of,  701,  755 

Whoever,  use  of,  701 

Whom,  use  of,  701 

Whose,  use  of,  702,  755 

Will  and  shall,  rules  for,  707-709 
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With,  number  of  verb  not  affected  by, 

704 
Wordiness,  avoidance  of,  691-692 
Words:  abstract,  323,  324,  691;  abuse 
of,  294-295;  acquisition  of,  295-313; 
ambiguous,  694;  archaic,  303,  691; 
coined,  689;  colloquial,  303;  concrete, 
323-327;  connecting,  687;  connota- 
tion of,  310-313;  denotation  of,  309- 
310;  dialectic,  303;  division  of,  306, 
715;  etymology  of,  301-302;  as  figures 
of  speech,  329-335;  foreign,  691;  gen- 
eral, 327,  691 ;  general  discussion  of, 
292-335;  hackneyed,  320-321,  694; 
homely,  318-323;  idiomatic,  303-304, 
313-314,   690;   intensive,    692;   mis- 
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spelled,  list  of,  746-749;  obsolete,  303 
omission  of  necessary,  677-678;  po- 
etic, 303;  precision  in,  314-318;  pro- 
vincial, 690;  repetition  of,  692-693 
scientific,  691;  slang,  689-690;  spe- 
cific, 327-329;  standards  in,  299-301 ; 
summarizing,  270,  687;  technical, 
691;  transitional,  687;  unnecessary, 
270-271,  284-286,  677;  use  of,  313- 
335;  vague,  694;  "weight,"  284,  285 
Would  and  should,  rules  for,  710-711 

T:  after  consonant,  745;  final,  before 

suffix,  745 
Yearbooks,  611-612 
Tou,  indefinite,  675 
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